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PREFACE. 


**'  The  power  of  an  accomplished  Yentriloquist  is  well  known  to  be  on* 
limited.  There  is  no  scene  in  life  in  which  that  power  is  incapal>le  of 
being  developed :  it  gives  its  possessor  a  oommana  over  the  actions,  the 
feelings,  the  jpsaaaoB  of  men,  while  its  efficacy  in  loading  with  ridicule 
every  prejudice  and  ever^  project  of  which  the  tendency  is  pemioiooa 
cannot  fail  to  be  perceived  at  a  glance.  The  design  of  this  work 
although  essentially  humorous,  is  notu  however,  to  excite  peals  of 
laughter  alone:  it  has  a  far  higher  oqjeot  in  view,  namely,  that  of 
removing  sodal  absurdities  and  abuses  uy  means  ^  the  most  peculiarly 
attractive  and  pleasing." 

This  formed  the  prospectus  of  Yalbntikb  Vox  ;  and  that  the  design 
has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  satisfiBMstorily  carried  out,  the  popu- 
larity which  the  work  has  acquired  may  be  held  to  be  some  proof. 

There  is,  however,  one  monstrous  system,  the  pernicious,  the  dreadful 
operation  of  which  has  been,  if  not  vividly,  truthfully  portrayed,— a 
system  teeming  with  secret  cruelties  and  horrors— I  mean  the  system 
of  Private  Lunatic  Asylums— to  which  it  will  be  needftil  for  me  here  to 
refer,  lest  the  scenes  which  have  been  described  be  considered  too  ter- 
rible either  to  occur  in  the  present  day,  or  to  have  indeed  any  lounda- 
idon  in  fact.  I  will  mention  no  particmar  case,  I  will  allude  to  no  par- 
ticular asylum :  I  will  go  at  once  to  the  spHem  under  which  men— sane 
men— can  at  any  time  oe  seized,  jsagged,  manacled,  and  placed  beyond 
the  pale  of  the  constitution,  within  me  walls  of  an  asyluuL  there  to  be 
incarcerated  for  life,  with  no  society  save  that  of  poor  idiots  and  raving 
maniacs,  shut  out  for  ever  firom  the  world  as  completely  as  if  they 
were  not  in  existence,  without  the  power  of  communicating  with  a 
single  friend,  or  of  receiving  firom  a  smgle  fiiend  the  slightest  commu- 
nication. 

The  Act  by  which  Private  Asylums  are  governed,  viz.  the  9  Geo.  4. 
cap.  41,  is  intituled.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  Ca/re  and  Treatment  qf 
Insane  Persons  in  England  ;  but  were  it  called  An  Act  to  faeUUaU  tlie 
perpetual  Imprisonment  t^  perfectly  sane  Persons^  with  the  view  of 
promoting  the  unhallowed  Designs  ^  the  Sordid  and  the  Malicious,  ite 
eifect  would  be  better  declared :  for  it  is  an  Act,  essentially  an  Act,  for 
the  promotion  of  such  objects  as  those  which  avarice  and  malignity 
may,  under  certain  droumstanoesL  prompt,  seeing  that  under  it  fathers 
nuur  be  incarcerated  by  sons,  and  sons  by  fathers :  sisters  bv  brothers, 
and  brothers  by  sisters :  children  by  parents ;  wives  by  husbands,  and 
husbands  by  wives,  when  the  object  proposed  is  either  adultery,  the 
dishonest  possession  of  property,  the  prevention  of  what  are  termed 
immrudent  matohes,  or  the  foul  gratification  of  revenge. 

The  personal  liberty  of  no  man  is  safe.  Any  one  may  in  a  moment 
be  seized,  manacled,  and  beaten  into  a  state  of  insensibihty,  and  carried 
avray,  without  the  power  of  appealiuK  to  any  tribunal,  without  the 
meet  remote  prospect  of  being  even  able  to  let  any  friend  know  where 
be  is.  He  is  gone :  completely  lost  to  the  world :  those  who  were  dear  to 
him  are  led  to  believe  that  he  is  dead,  and  dead  he  is  to  society  for  ever. 


IV  FSBFACE. 

All  that  is  required  to  authorize  the  perpetual  imprisonment  of  a  man 
under  the  Act  is  a  certificate  signed  hy  two  medical  practitioners,— who 
may  he  either  physicians,  surgeons,  or  apothecaries,  they  are  not  at  all 
particular  under  the  Act,— or  one  will  do,  if  two  cannot  at  the^time  he 
conveniently  procured,  should  any  "special  droumstance  exist,"  and 
anything  may  he  called  a  spedal  circumstance— the  signature  of  one 
apothecary— no  matter  how  young,  how  inexperienced,  or  how  imorant 
he  ma^  h&— is  sufficient  to  consign  either  a  man,  woman,  or  ohud,  to  a 
Lunatic  Asylum  for  life. 

During  the  pro^press  of  this  work,  I  have  been  apprehensive  that  miy 
statements  on  this  point  might  be  deemed  exaggerations ;  it  is  hence 
that  I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  showing  that  in  illustrating  this 
terrible  subject,  I  have  neither  departed  from  flu>tB  nor  exaggerated 
those  facts  in  the  smallest  degree. 

By  the  thirtieth  section  of  the  Act  to  which  I  have  alluded,  it  is  pro- 
vided, **  That  every  certificate  upon  which  any  order  shall  be  given  for 
the  confinement  of  anv  person  (not  a  parish  patient)  in  a  house  kept 
for  the  reception  of  two  or  more  insane  persons,  shall  be  signed  by 
two  medical  practitioners,  each  of  them  being  a  physunan^  surgeon, 
or  apothecary,  who  shall  have  separately  visited  and  personally  ex* 
amined  the  patient  to  whom  it  relates;  and  such  oertifioate  shall  state 
that  such  insane  person  is  a  proper  person  to  be  confined,  and  the  day 
on  which  he  or  she  shall  have  oeen  so  examined ;  and  also  tiie  Christian 
and  surname  and  place  of  abode  of  the  person  by  whose  direction  or 
authority  such  person  is  exami;^  and  the  degree  of  relationship  or 
other  ciroumstaaoe  of  connection  between  such  person  and  the  insane 
person :  and  the  name,  age,  place  of  residence,  former  occupation,  and 
the  affTlum,  if  any,  in  whion  such  patient  shall  have  been  confined : 
and  wnether  saoh  person  shall  have  oeen  found  lunatic  or  of  unsound 
mind  under  a  commisrion  issued  for  that  purpose  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, or  Lord  Keeper  or  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  intrusted  as 
aforesaid ;  and  every  such  certificate  for  the  confinement  of  any  person  in 
a  house  licensed  unaer  this  Act  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  said  visitors 
shall,  if  the  same  be  not  signed  by  two  medicsd  practitioners,  state  the 
special  circumstances,  if  any,  which  shall  have  preventedthe  patient  being 
separately  visited  by  two  medical  practitioners ;  and  any  patient  may  be 
admitted  into  any  such  licensed  house  upon  the  certificate  of  one 
medical  practitioner  only,  under  the  speml  drcumstanoes  aforesaid, 
provided  su(^  certificate  snail  be  farther  signed  by  some  other  medical 
practitioner  within  seven  days  next  after  the  admission  of  such  patient 
into  any  such  licensed  house  as.  aforesaid^  and  any  person  who  shall, 
knowingly  and  with  intention  to  deceive,  sign  anv  such  certificate,  un- 
truly setting  forth  any  such  particulars  required  by  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  guuty  of  a  misdemeanor;  nevertheless,  if  any  special  circum- 
stance shall  exist  which  mav  prevent  the  insertion  of  any  of  the  par- 
ticulars aforesaid,  the  same  snail  be  specially  stated  in  such  certificate : 
provided  always,  that  no  physician,  surgeon,  or  apothecary  shall  sign 
any  certificate  or  admission  to  any  house  of  reception  for  two  or  more 
insane  persons,  of  which  he  is  wnolly  or  partiy  the  proprietor,  or  the 
regular  professional  attendant;  and  any  p^sician,  surgeon,  or  apothe- 
cary, who  shall  sign  or  give  any  such  certificate,  without  having  visited 
and  personally  examined  the  individual  to  wnom  it  relates,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  ^ilty  of  a  misdemeanor.* 

What  then  is  it  necessary  for  a  bad  man  to  do  whose  object  is  to  incar- 

ite  any  relative  or  friend  whom  he  is  anxious  to  put  out  of  the  way 

Ter  ?  He  has  bnt  to  bribe  a  disreputable  apothecary—and  unhappily 


there  are  many  in  fhe  piofearion  who,  fbr  the  fee  of  a  gaiiieB)  hsfe 
signed,  and  who  are  ready  again  to  sign  away  the  liberty  of  any  num, 
pleading;  to  their  own  consciences,  perhaps,  like  Shakspeare's  apothecary, 
that  their  poverty,  and  not  theur  will,  consents— he  has  but  to  bribe  one 
of  these  men  to  certify  that  the  victini  is  inssne— or  if  he  knows  not 
one  of  these,  he  need  but  excite  his  victim,  and  call  in  any  other  medi- 
cal man  to  see  him,  while  hi  a  state  of  ezdtemenl  and  to  declare  as  a 
"special  drcumstance.'  that  he  has  just  been  attemptingto  commit 
smcide,  or  to  do  himself  some  gprievons  mischief,  when  the  very  energy 
with  which  he  will  denv  the  mmutation,  wiU  tend  to  convince  him 
who  has  been  summoned  expressly  to  see  a  madman,  that  he  is  mad— 
and  when  the  certificate  is  signe^  the  nroprietar  of  an  asylum  has  bat 
to  be  applied  to,  when  keepeiB  wiU  be  demtohed  to  secure  the  victim, 
and  the  facility  with  which  a  second  signaiure  can  be  obtained  in  sudh 
a  case  is  proverbial. 

InAtna  of  Parliament  penalties  look  very  well,  and  appear  primd 
ffcie  to  be  very  efficient :  thus  in  this  Act  it  seems  to  be  a  securifer 
against  malpractices,  that^  **  Any  pooson  who  shall  knowinj^,  and  with 
intention  to  deceive  sign  any  such  certificate  untruly  setting  forth  any 
,sttoh  particulars  required  by  this  Act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  nus- 
demeanor  f  but  how  is  the  guilt  of  such  person  to  be  proved  f  These 
things  are  done  in  secret ;  the  victim  is  doomed,  seised,  hurried  away, 
and  confined,  without  having  the  power  to  olTer  a  particle  of  proof  or  a 
momenVs  onportunityof  appealing  against  this  decision,  which  is  ren- 
dered therecq^  final  But  if  even  he  should  have  such  an  onportunity 
— il  by  a  mizade  he  should  escape— how  can  he  prove  the  misdemeanor  f 
The  medical  man  who  posaesaes  this  monstrous  power  is  licensed  to  act 
upon  his  judgment :  he  pleads  that  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  the  man 
was  insane ;  he  is  therebir  jxroteoted.  That  lioense  indemnifies  him ;  his 
signature  indemnifies  the  man  who  employed  him,  and  that  man's 
authority  indemnifies  the  proprietor  of  the  asyhun  in  which  the  victim 
is  confined :  and  this  too  in  a  country  whose  free  institutions  form  its 
proudest  boast— m  England,  the  centre  of  civilisation. 

Look  at  the  position  of  the  proprietor  of  a  Private  Lunatic  Asylum* 
It  is  with  him  a  pecuniary  finpeonlation.  He  may  be  an  honourable 
man— he  may  be—but  look  at  the  tonptations  to  duhonour  with  which 
the  system  is  premiant.  His  object  is  to  obtain  as  many  patients  as  he 
can,  and  to  keep  those  patients  as  long  as  he  can:  his  manifest  duty  is 
therefore  diametricaOy  opposed  to  his  interest,  and  when  it  is  so,  erpe- 
zienoe  proves  it  to  be  unsafe,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  to  givea  man  im* 
pnnitsr,  and  trust  to  his  honour. 

As  fur  as  regards  the  statement  that  men  can  be  incarcerated  for  life 
without  any  friend  or  relative  disposed  to  assist  l^em  having  the 
ali^test  knowledge  of  where  they  are^  it  may  be  urged  that  on  ap- 
phcation  being  nude  to  the  commissioners  such  knowledge  may  be 
obtained;  and  so  in  ordinary  cases  it  may ;  but  when  a  man  is  miss- 
ing who  ever  dreams  of  applying  to  these  commissioners  ?  His  friends 
in  such  a  case  are  apt  to  suppose  him  to  have  committed  suidde,  or 
to  have  been  murdered:  in  scarcely  one  case  out  of  a  thousand  would 
they  sui^pose  him  to  have  been  stolen  from  society,  and  confined  as  a 
lunatic.  But  if  even  they  do  suspect  this  to  be  the  oase»  what  security 
does  the  Act  aflEbrd  against  his  perpetual  imprisonment  ?  What  power 
does  it  impart  to  ms  friends  to  aid  him?  By  the  thirty-fourth 
section,  it  is  enacted,  ''That  if  any  person  shall  apply  to  one  of  the 
eommissioners^  or  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  county  in  whion 
anj  house  of  reception  for  two  or  more  insane  persons  is  situate,  in 
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order  to  be  informed  whether  any  partioular  person  is  confined  in 
any  of  the  said  bouses  of  reception  for  two  or  more  insane  persons, 
and  the  said  oommissioner  or  justice  shall  think  it  reasonable  to  per- 
mit such  inquiry  to  be  made,  and  shall  sign  an  order  directed  to  the 
clerk  of  the  commissioners,  or  clerk  of  the  visitors,  for  that  purpose, 
the  said  derk  of  the  commissioners,  or  clerk  of  the  visitors,  is  hereby 
required,  upon  the  receipt  of  such  order,  to  make  search;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  upon  search  that  the  person  so  inquired  after  is  or  has 
been  confined  m  any  of  the  said  houses,  the  said  clerk  of  the  com- 
missioners, or  clerk  of  the  visitors,  shall  immediately  deliver  to  the 
person  so  appl^g,  in  writing,  the  name  of  the  keeper  in  whose  house 
the  person  so  inquired  after  is  or  has  been  confined,  the  situation  of 
such  house,  and  a  copy  of  the  order;  and  certificate  upon  which  such 
person  was  received  into  such  house,  upon  payment  of  the  sum  of  seven 
shillings,  and  no  more,  for  his  trouble. 

Well,  he  obtains  this  information— provided  the  asylum  in  which  he 
is  confined  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners,  that  is  to 
say.  within  seven  miles  of  London—he  ascertains  where  iiis  friend  is, 
ana  what  then  can  he  do  ?  He  cannot  see  him,  he  cannot  visit  him :  no 
man  is  permitted  to  enter  an  asylum  save  the  commissioners,  and  the 
persons  by  whose  authority  the  inmates  have  been  confined. 

But  assuming  that  he  has  the  means  at  his  command  of  rendering  it 
"inexpedient,"  notwithstanding  l^e  certificate,  for  the  vile  par^  to 
detain  his  friend  any  longer  in  that  asylum,  what  need  that  party  do  in 
order  to  make  all  sure  P  Why  he  needbut  remove  him  from  the  asylum 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  to  an  asylum  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners;  that  is  to  say,  he  need  but  send  him 
to  some  country  asylum,  and  if  he  send  him  there  in  another  name, 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  to  discover  where  he  is. 

In  vain  the  victim  may  declare  that  the  name  in  which  he  is  entered 
is  not  his  right  name— that  it  is  for  instance  Eoberts,  when  he  is  entered 
as  Jones— the  very  tenacity  with  which  he  adheres  to  his  right  name,  will 
be  held  to  be  an  additional  proof  of  his  delusion ;  he  cannot  be  con- 
sidered then  otherwise  than  mad,  and  thus  is  he  lost  to  the  world  for  ever. 

In  France,  before  the  incarceration  or  interdiction  of  a  person  as- 
sumed to  be  of  unsound  mind  can  take  places  there  must  be  a  conseil  de 
famiUe.  and  subsequently  the  decree  of  a  tribunal,  before  which— when 
three  physicians  appointed  hy  the  tribunal  have  examined  the  patient 
—he  s^pears^  and  ms  acts  of  insanity  are  proved.  And  thus  ought  it  to 
be  in  England.  Instead  of  dragging  a  man  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
by  virtue  of  the  purchased  signature  of  an  apothecaiy,  he  ought,  before 
he  is  permanent^  confined,  to  be  publicly  proved  to  be  insane.  It  is  in 
the  last  degree  dissraoeftil  to  this  countiry,  that  men  can  be  for  ever  shut 
out  from  the  world,  and  from  all  communication  with  the  world,  with- 
out having  at  least  undergone  some  public  examination. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  experienced  by  patients  in  these  private 
asylums,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  published  reports  of  the  various  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons  for  proved  cases  of  the  most  frightful 
cruelty ;  but  as  the  cause  of  those  who  are  afflicted,  or  who  are  assumed 
to  be  afflicted  with  this  the  most  dire  calamity  which  can  befal  man,  has 
never  been  made  a  party  question,  why  of  course  no  step  has  been  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  such  brutalities,  and  the  sjrstem  continues  in  fUll  opera- 
tion still  It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  philanthropy  and  faotion 
may,  with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  this  blot  upon  civilizatioiL  be  con- 
joined, or  that  faction  alone  may  take  the  matter  in  hand :  for  while 
faction,  without  the  aid  of  philanthropy,  can  thunder  forth  its  fierce 
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dennndatioiM  with  amarine  effect,  philaathropy,  I  fear,  unsupported  by 
fiEUstion,  has  there  but  a  still  small  voice. 

I  have  been  induced  thus  to  dwell  upon  this  terrible  subject  by  the 
Gonyiction  of  its  being  one  of  great  importance ;  and  if,  in  these  hastily 
written  pages,  the  dreidful  system  shall  have  been  su^ciently  illustrated 
to  induce  the  Legislature  to  take  it  into  serious  consideration,  it  must  of 
necessity  be  the  means  of  effecting  a  revision,  and  of  thereby  accom- 
plishing one  of  the  highest  objects  proposed  by 
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Since  the  foregoing  preface  was  written— Kshiefly  with  a  view  to  justify 
the  introduction  of  those  scenes  which  might  else  have  been  dleemed 
monstrous  exaggerations— the  Legislature  has  **  grappled"  with  the  sub- 
ject  of  Private  Lunatic  Asylums— grappled  with  it  ostensib^  with  the 
full  determination  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  that  dreadful  system, 
under  which  the  most  awfhl  acts  of  injustice,  and  cruelties  of  the  most 
revolting  caste,  have  been  perpetrated  for  years  witii  impunity. 

Four  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  since  that  preface  appeared : 
namely,  2  4  8  Wul  IV.  o.  107;  8  i  4  Wul IV. c.  64 ;  6  & 6  Vict. c. 
87;  and  8  &  9  Vici  c.  100;  and  three  additional  Acts  have  been 
passed  from  time  to  time  to  continue  two  of  those  in  operation. 

Now  primd  facie  tins  would  tend  to  show  not  only  a  highly  laudable, 
bat  a  somewhat  peculiarly  zealous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Legiida- 
tare  to  remove  for  ever  that  Mghtful  stain  which  has  been  so  long  a  dis- 
grace to  civilization. 

But  what  is  the  fact  ?  Why,  after  all  these  Acts  had  been  passed— 
each  of  course  with  the  view  of  improving  upon  the  Act  which  preceded 
it— after  all  the  nhices  created  by  these  Acts  had  been  filled,  and  after 
all  Uie  **  energy'^  which  commonly  characterises  the  class  upon  whom 
appointments  are  conferred,  had  been  displa:^ed— the  monstrous  evil 
remained  as  it  was:  the  grand  point  at  wmch  they  aimed,  that  of 
rendering  it  impossible  for  perfectly  sane  men  to  be  stolen  from  society 
and  imprisoned  without  the  power  of  communicating  with  their  friends 
or  preventing  the  destruction  of  their  property,  continued  to  be  per- 
fectly, untouched ! 

This  at  first  sight  must  appear  to  be  incredible ;  but  I  will  bring  the 
highest  authority  in  England  to  prove  it.  It  must  tend  to  inspire  con- 
tempt for  that  which  is  facetiously  called  the  "  business-like"  nabits  of 
the  Le$[iBlature,  and  disgust  for  that  monstrous  qrstem  of  creating  plao^ 
which  IS  becoming  now  too  notorious  to  last— but  upon  this  I  will  not 
dwelL 

It  was  thought  that  the  Act  which  embodied  all  the  **  improvements  " 
of  the  preceding  Acts,  and  which  has  now  been  in  operation  nearly  eight 
years— namely,  8  &  9  Vict.  cap.  100,— would  have  met  the  case  enec- 
tually.  It  was  said  again  and  again,  *"  The  proprietors  of  Private 
Asylums— however  cunning  they  may  be— will  now  find  it  extremely 
dimcult  to  promote  the  malicious  views  of  their  patrons,  by  continuing 
to  keep  within  their  establishments  sane  men !  Their  conduct  is  nar- 
rowly watched:  they  are  under  strict  surveillance;  the  slightest  doubt 
engendered  in  the  mind  of  a  visitor— the  slightest  hint  or  suspicion  of 
unuir  plav— will  be  sufficient  to  induce  an  investigation  wMoh  must  of 
necessity  lead  to  the  truth."  And  yet  numbers  of  such  men— perfectly 
sane  men,  men  who  have  never  been  on  any  point  insane— have  been 
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ever  sinoe  detained  in  these  dens  without  a  dumoe  of  oommanioatiiig 
with  the  world— notwithstanding  the  existence  of  those  elaborate  Acts  of 
Parliament— notwithstandinff  the  **  zeal"  of  our  legislators— notwith- 
standing the  **  energy"  and  '^ integrity "  of  those  heartless  and  unprin- 
dj^ed  placemen,  who  have  done  aosolutely  nothing. 

jSappily.  however,  this  truly  atrocious  system  has  at  length  received 
its  death- blow.  That  wfaidi  might  have  becoi  done  years  ago  by  the  most 
unintellectual  man  in  parliament,  has  been  l^  to  him  who  is  on  all 
hands  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  lawyer  in  the  world.  It  remained  for 
Lord  St.  Leonards— who  has  been  visitasg  a  number  of  private  asylums  of 
late— to  give  the  coup  de  grdce  to  this  infamous  system.  He  has  done  it  I 
The  fact  nas  only  been  just  announced;  but  one  of  his  Bills  now  in  the 
Lords  fMui  accomplish  the  object  proposed,  and  an  extract  of  two  quiet 
sentences  from  his  speedi  will  be  sufficient  to  justify  all  that  I  have 
said:— **  Another  pomV'  observed- his  lonbhip*— "  another  point  was 
with  TBffCBrd  to  perwnt  who  went,  tn  /oe^  mot  himaties,  but  who  were 
detained  m  fUfUms  under  old  eertifieatee.  This  Bill  would  give  the 
Lord  Chancellor  power  in  such  cases  to  require  1^  persons  detaining 
«uch  alleged  lunatios  to  furnish  a  general  aooount  of  their  conduct,  anp 
rrms  WAS  A  PS0VI8I0K  which;  nr  mobb  cabbb  than  thbib  lobd- 

«HTPS  WOITLD  BB  WIUCiIKO  TO  OOKGBIVB  P068IBLB,  WOuld  at  OUCe 

show,  if  there  was  improper  detentioo,  what  was  the  cause  oiii:  the 
^am$e  being,  he  believed^  me  eonepiraeff  of  other  penone  io  obtain  and 
'Cfu'oy  thoee  aUeged  htnatiei^  propertif" 

This  is  conduave :  and  while  it  is  smazmg  that  so  dreadful  a  system 
should  have  been  suffered  to  remain  in  existence  so  long,  it  is  graofying 
thus  to  in^ire  the  oonviotioii  that  tba  fool  blot  will  now  be  for  ever 
removed. 

During  Vb»  pTOsress  of  this  work,  it  was  objected  by  tMme  of  our  most 
influenttil  journalists,  that  a  subject  of  this  kind  ought  not  to  have 
been  introduced  in  a  work  of  fiction  professing  to  be  essentially  hu- 
morous; and  the  author  did  at  one  tune  ter  that  the  course  he  had 
adopted  was  not  the  correct  one.  Beflection,  however,  {aompfted  him 
to  pursue  it :  it  rendered  still  deeper  the  impression,  that  to  embellidi 
&ot  with  fiction  would  be  to  r^der  truth  more  attractive :  that,  hy 
surrounding  those  revolting  scenes  with  scenes  of  harmless  playfulness 
and  gaie^,  the  contrast  would  be  more  striking,  would  take  deeper  root, 
and  yield  more  extensive  svmpath^:  that  where  doaens  only  would 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  evil  if  traated  in  a  less  popular  style, 
thousands  would  become  cognisant  of  itL  and  would  exclaim,  with  feel- 
ings of  horror,  "Can  such  things  be!*'— that  those  thousands  would 
ascertain  if  such  a  system  were  in  existence^  and,  having  satisfied  them- 
selves on  this  point,  they  would  denounce  it  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other:  the  effect  of  which  would  be  all-powerful,  seeing 
that,  in  its  sublime  love  of  Justice  and  of  Truth,  the  Voice  of  the  People 
is  indeed  theYoice  of  Gk>d. 

That  voice  was  raised  against  this  monstrous  system:  ancL  notwith- 
standing the  tenacity  with  whidi  it  has  been  so  long  adhered  to^  it  will 
have  been  for  ever  destroyed  even  before  this  page  appears  in  prmt 

H.O. 

>  See  Lord  St.  Leonaids*  speech  In  the  House  ta  Lords,  Jkalff  Neum,  May  4, 1853. 
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The  Birth  and  Edacation  of  Valentine,  with  the  Parental  Peciiliaritiea  aiod   .. 
Premature  Death  of  his  immediate  Ancestor. 

Tn  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  populous  boroughs  in  the  county  of 
Suffolk,  there  resided  a  genius  named  Jonathan  Au)x,  who,  in  order  to 
make  a  fortune  with  rapidity,  tried  everythinj;,  but  failed  to  succeed  in 
anything,  because  he  could  stick  Ion j;  to  nothing. 

At  the  age  of  five-and-twenty,  this  gentleman,  who  was  held  to  be  a 
highly  respectable  Christian  in  consequence  of  nis  regular  attendance 
■t  church  twice  every  Sabbath  day,  became  enamoured  of  the  expecta* 
tbns  of  Miss  Penelope  Long,  a  young  kdy  who  had  an  uncle  supposed 
to  have  made  a  mint  of  money  somehow,  and  an  aunt  who  was  befieved 
to  have  another  mint  somewhere. 

To  the  best  of  Miss  Penelope's  belief,  she  had  not  another  relative  in 
tihe  world,  and  as  this  belief  was  singularly  enoug[h  imparted  to  Jona- 
than, he  at  once  became  inspired  with  the  conviction  that  he  could 
not  conveniently  do  better  than  secure  Miss  Penelope,  seeing  that,  if 
even  he  were  not  made  wealthy  at  once,  there  was  weutn  in  the  family, 
which  must  at  some  period  or  other  be  nis,  as  neither  uncles  nor  aunts, 
though  they  live  much  too  long  for  the  convenience  of  many,  are  im- 
mortal 

Accordingly  Jonathan  embraced  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  aft- 
sailing  Miss  renelope's  heart,  and  this  he  managed  to  do  with  consider- 
able comfort  to  himself^  and  with  no  inconsiderable  satisfaction  to  the 
lady ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand  Jonathan  had  been  cast  in  an  insinu»- 
tinjs  mould,  on  the  other  he  and  Penelope  were  of  the  self-same  "  order,'* 
a  circumstance  which,  in  a  town  where  the  eighteenpenny  people  cannot 
associate  with  the  shilling  individuals  without  bemg  regularly  out  bj 
the  half-crowners,  clearly  renders  the  first  advances  in  matters  of  this 
description  peculiarly  agreeable.  ' 

Jonathan,  therefore,  at  once  manfully  commenced  the  attack  with  vol 
original  remark,  having  reference  to  the  weather :  but  as  he  found  this 
»  somewhat  barren  topic,— for  a  man  cannot  well  kee]^  on  talking  about 
the  weather,  and  the  weather  only,  for  many  hours  in  succession,-— he 
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adjxttf!/  ehnifadd  it  to  tbat  of  tlie  eLoquenoe  of  the  minister  of  St.  James's 
— ft  siuj^eet  with  which  the^  were  both  of  coarse  perfectlv  conversanlL 
and  wludi  kb-ted  tbem^  wuh  eundry  affectionate  interpolations,  until 
pnideooe  compelled  th^  to  separate  for  the  night 

The  next  erening,  by  appointment^  the  attack  was  renewed,  and  the 
thing  was  followed  119  with  appropriate  ardour  for  a  period  of  fiilbeen 
^eare,  Jonathan  being  sataraUy  anxious  to  defer  the  consummation  of 
k«s  happiness  as  long  as  he  possibly  could,  in  expectation  of  an  event 
which  might  cause  both  Penelope  and  himself  to  sport  "  the  trappings 
tod  the  suits  of  woe.**  At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  however,  it 
baring  been  delicately  suggested  oy  Penelope  that  they  had  known 
each  other  long  enoiiffh  to  know  each  other  welL  the  dxr  was  named, 
and  in  the  presence  of  Uncle  John  and  Aunt  Eleanor,  Jonathan  and 
Pen^ope  were  united. 

In  less  than  twelve  months  from  this  period,  Jonathan  was  gene- 
rously presented  with  an  interesting  pledge  of  affection  in  the  perfect 
ftmilitiide  of  a  son.  The  presentation,  of  course,  made  his  heart  glad. 
lie  kissed  his  heir^  sang  to  him,  danced  him  on  his  knee,  and  would 
ioevitobly  have  killed  him,  but  for  the  timely  interposition  of  the 
nune,  who  insiited  upon  taking  the  child  awav  just  as  Jonathan  was 
tuving  him  to  drink  ms  pa's  health  in  a  glass  of  not  brandjr-and-water. 

Kow  Jonathan,  as  we  nave  stated,  could  never,  in  pecuniary  matters, 
Wt  on,--«  drcurasUoce  which  was  not  attributable  solely  to  his  ina 
bility  to  adhere  for  any  length  of  time  to  any  one  pursuit,  but  also  to 
the  fiMt  that,  with  all  his  ardent  love  of  ind^ndenoe— with  all  his 
eagvr  aaxtetr  to  realise  a  rapid  and  a  splendid  fortune,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly improvident^  and  had  a  really  great  contempt  for  all  small  sums 
of  money.  He  was  not  a  man  capable  of  being  prevailed  upon  exactly 
to  ran  a  twenty*poand  note  down  his  gun  it  he  wanted  wadding,  but 
ha  would  lend  twenty  pounds  at  any  tune  without  the  most  remote 
prospect  of  its  ever  bein|;  returned,  or  accept  a  bill  of  exchange  for  tbat 
or  any  other  amount  without  a  chance  of  its  being  honoured  by  the 
drawer  This  kept  him  perpetuallv  poor.  The  more  mon^y  he  sdI^ 
the  more  he  thus  got  rid  of:  indeed  ne  was  always  in  debt^  and  that 
always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  his  income. 

Uncle  John  knowing  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  oi 
Jonathan,  and  conceiving  it  to  be  high  time  to  convince  him  of  the  pro- 
priety of  acting  with  less  improvidence  in  future,  sought,  immediately 
sftor  the  christening  of  his  heir,— who,  at  the  instance  of  Aunt  Eleanor, 
was  named  Valentine, — ^to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  expediency  of 
reforming.  Of  course  Jonathan  saw  the  force  of  the  sugg^tion  in  a 
moment.  He  promised  to  reform;  and  he  did  reform.  He  was  in- 
exorable for  a  month.  He  would  not  lend  a  shUling;  nor  would  he 
atnept  a  bill  to  accommodate  any  man.  He  had  a  family,  and  in  justice 
to  that  family  he  could  not  consent  to  do  it.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
month,  however,  his  resolution  vanished.  He  was  induced  by  a  friend 
to  do  that  which  be  had  often  done  before,  but  which  he  had  promised 
Uncle  John  that  he  would  never  do  again,  and  when  the  time  came  for 
honouring  the  instrument,  neither  he  nor  his  friend  could  maike  up  the 
•mount,  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  was  immediately  arrested. 

Valentine  was  of  course  then  too  youn^  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
Dromoting  the  release  of  the  author  of  his  being;  but  it  is  uotwlth- 

">ding  a  fact,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  released,  seeing  that  through 
and  through  him  alone,  Unole  John  paid  the  bill,  and  thus  set 
b  liberty.  This  event  had  a  salutary  effect  upon  Jonathan.  He 
>  more  to  do  with  those  dangerous  instruments.    'What  he  lent 
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WIS  tent  in  specie;  he  wcmld  not  lend  his  name  to  any  mm  after 
that 

Now.-  in  obedience  to  natnre's  immutable  law.  Master  Valentine 
gradaaUy  grew  older ;  and  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  nine  years, 
he  was  plaoed  by  Uncle  John  under  the  care  of  the  Bererend  Henry 
Faul,  a  gentleman  who,  being  unable  with  any  great  degree  of  comfon 
to  support  himself,  a  wife,  and  seven  children,  upon  the  £50  a  year 
whioh  ne  derived  from  his  curacy,  took  alimited  number  of  pupils— that 
is  to  say,  of  course,  as  many  as  he  could  get--at  twelve  gumeas  per 
annum,  and  no  extras. 

The  academy  of  Mr.  Paul  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  New- 
market, and  Mr.  Paul  himself  was  a  benevolent  and  virtuous  man.  He 
would  shrink  from  even  the  semblance  of  a  dishonourable  action, 
and  would,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  one,  no  matter  how  venial  in  the 
eye  of  the  world  it  might  be^  live,  glorying  in  the  rectitude  of  his  con- 
duct, on  starvation's  brink.  His  rather  had  been  an  eminent  mer- 
chant, and  so  successful  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  that  he  had  at 
one  time  realized  a  fortune  of  at  leaist  £200.000.  He  did  not,  however, 
relinquish  business.  Determined  to  do  all  in  his  power  for  his  son,— who, 
having  received  a  sound  preparatory  education,  was  sent  to  Gam- 
hridge,*-he  continued  to  pursue  his  old  course  of  amassing  wealth  with 
•8  much  zeal  and  energy  as  if  he  had  been  labouring  to  procure  the 
bare  means  of  existence.  The  year,  however,  in  which  his  son  left 
Oambridge  wns  a  disastrous  year  to  him.  A  series  of  unsuccessful  spe- 
culations completely  ruined  him.  He  not  only  lost  every  guinea  he 
possessed,  but  was  pltmged  into  debt  so  deeply,  that  extrication  was 
impossible.  He  therefore  became  a  bankrupt,  and  in  the  room  in  whioh 
his  creditors  met  for  the  first  time,  the  consciousness  of  his  position 
overpowered  him,  and  he  died  broken  hearted. 

Mr.  Henry  Paul  was  thus  thrown  upon  the  world  without  a  shilling 
and  without  a  friend.  He  had  neglected  to  make  friends  while  at 
oollega,  by  being  subservient  to  mere  rank,  with  a  view  to  patronage, 
and  had  therefore  no  prospect  of  promotion.  For  some  considerable 
time  he  was  literally  starving ;  but  he  at  leuf^h  obtained  a  curacy,  and 
soon  after  became  enamoured  of  an  accomplished  young  creature,  who 
was  a  governess  in  the  rector's  fkmily,  and  just  as  poor  as  himself,  whom 
he  married,  and  thus  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  sealed  the  fote  of  both 
for  ever. 

Prom  such  a  man  Yalentine  need  not  have  expected  severity,  albeit 
he  had  a  Hvely  apprehension  of  it  at  first  Mr.  Paul  regarded  his  pupils 
with  the  most  considerate  tenderness.  Had  they  been  his  own  children 
his  treatment  of  them  could  not  have  been  marked  with  more  affection. 
His  chief  anxiety  was  to  impart  to  them  aknowled^  of  the  ri^ht  course, 
and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  advaulnges  of  which  its  pursuit  is  produc- 
tive. His  censure  was  embodied  in  his  j>raise  of  others;  his  only 
punishment  consisted  in  withholding  reward. 

When  Valentine  had  been  at  this  academy  five  years,  during  which 
time  he  bad  made  very  considerable  progress,  his  father,  while  trying 
some  naatioal  experiment  in  a  narrow-bellied  water-butt,  pitched,  to  the 
nnspeakable  mortification  of  an  extensive  circle  of  friends,  headlong  to 
the  Dottom,  and  was  drowned. 

This  event  was  to  Valentine  a  source  of  deep  affliction,  as  a  natural 


matter  of  course:  and  he  left  sobo<d  in  oonsequence,  nominally  for  a 
month,  but  in  reality  never  to  return,  for  afber  the  solemn  deuosit  of  the 
remains  of  the  departed  in  the  family  vault,  the  afflicted  widow,  ar ' ' 
only  means  of  obtaining  theahghtest  consoktion,  kept  Valentine  at  b 


the 

ome. 
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His  grief,  howeve^  speedily  Tanisbed.  He  had  everythiCR  he  urished 
for— was  petted  and  spoiled/'  Uncle  John  allowed  the  widow  a  respect- 
able annuity,  and  the  widow  allowed  Yal  to  do  just  what  he  pleased. 
He  was  usually  from  home  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  either  snooting; 
hunting,  fishing,  driying,  bathing,  or  cricketing,  and  as  he  soon  became 
an  adept  at  almost  every  active  game,  he  invariably  had  some  match  or 
other  on  hand. 

Thus  matters  went  on  for  the  space  of  four  years,  when  a  circam- 
stance  happened  which  influenced  his  conduct  through  life  so  materially^ 
that  had  it  not  occurred,  the  probability  is  that  his  adventures  would 
never  have  been  published  to  the  world. 


CHAPTEE  n. 

The  Genius  and  Chaiacteristic  Honour  of  a  great  Magician  i  Valentine  inspires 
the  Spirit  of  his  Art. 

When  the  birthplace  of  Valentine  was  visited  by  Signor  Antonio 
Hesperio  de  Bellamoniao,  juggler  extraordinary  to  the  king  of  Naples, 
and  teacher  of  the  black  art  to  Gwang  Foo  Twang,  the  Grand  Emperor 
of  China,  it  was  announced  that  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  the  noble 
science  of  legerdemain,  of  which  the  signer  was  for  the  nonce  an  Italian 
professor,  would  take  place  in  a  room  at  the  back  of  the  Bull,  an  inn 
celebrated  for  the  antiquity  of  its  beer. 

Now  the  Bull,  in  conseouence  of  the  peculiar  celebrity  it  had  aoquiredy 
was  the  nightly  resort  of  a  select  number  of  townsmen,  of  whom  the 
chief  in  the  estimation  of  the  company  was  a  Mr.  Timotheus  Ironsides, 
the  reporter  and  sub-editor  of  one  of  the  journals— a  gentleman  whom 
the  signer  so  deUghted  the  evening  previously  to  the  wonderfiil  exhibi- 
tion, that  he  voluntarily  promised  to  give  him  "  a  lift"— in  consideration 
of  which  promise  the  signer  gave  him  a  carte  blanche  to  send  in  as 
many  friends  as  he  pleased. 

Well,  the  hour  at  which  the  performances  were  to  take  place  arrived, 
and  the  signer  saw  with  considerable  dismay  that  he  had  embarked  in 
a  most  atrocious  speculation.  There  were  not  more  than  five-and* 
twenty  patrons  of  art  present ;  of  whom  seven  only  paid  the  admis- 
sion  fee,— namely,  the  small  charge  of  8d. ;  and  therefore,  as  the  fjross 
receipts  amounte^to  no  more  than  Is.  9d.,  Signer  Antonio  Hespeno  de 
Bellamoniao  determined  on  starting  the  next  morning  for  some  place  in 
which  genius  was  more  highly  appreciated,  and  somewhat  more  uberally 
patronized. 

On  mentioning  this,  his  flxed  determination,  after  the  performance, 
to  Mr.  Ironsides,  that  gentleman  on  the  instantpointed  out  the  extreme 
madness  of  the  idea^  explained  to  him  that  Wednesday  was  the  grand 
market-day,  that  his  paper  was  published  on  the  Tuesday,  that  hundreds 
of  farmers  with  their  wives  and  dau^ters  would  then  be  in  town,  and 
that  he  was  perfectly  certain  to  have  an  audience  crammed  to  the 
ceiling,  after  the  just  and  impartial  criticism  he  intended  to  give.  To 
this  the  signor  listened  with  somewhere  about  half  a  smile,  which  was 
clearly  indicative  of  the  existence  of  a  species  of  incredulity,  with  which 
they  wh o  are  in  the  habit  of  gullins  others  invariably  regard  those  who,  as 
they  imagine,  are  desirous  of  gullmg  them.  He  didn't  see  it  clearly. 
He  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  about  its  being  all  correct,  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  able  to  astonish  them ;  but  how  were  they  to  be  caught  ? 

''^^t  sort  of  critique  oould  be  written  to  bring  them  ?   These  were  the 
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gaesfions  wbioli  the  ngnor  regarded,  and,  very  naturally,  as  of  infinite 
importance. 

*^I11  show  you,"  said  Ironsides,  "  how  we'll  proceed :  step  here,  and 
you  shall  judge  for  yourself." 

They  accordingly  retired  to  a  little  hack  parlour,  in  which  they 
remained  somewhat  more  than  two  hours  concocting  a  criticism  on  the 
evening's  performance,  which  certainly  was,  according  to  the  ragnor's 
own  acknowledgment,    a  flamer." 

"  Now,"  said  the  signer,  "can  you  get  this  in  ?*' 

"  Certain,"  cried  Ironsides ;  "  my  honour !" 

"  1  don't  douht  your  honour,"  said  the  signer;  "hut  have  you  the 
power?" 

"  Beyond  every  species  of  douht !"  replied  the  journalist. 

"  Good,"  said  the  signer—**  good,  very  good :  the  justice  of  it  pleases. 
Excellent  good !  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  That  there's  safe  to 
draw  'em— there  can't  he  two  opinions  ahout  that.  Yot  say  you,  then  ? 
Ill  hire  the  large  concert-room  upon  the  Market-hilL  and  you  shtdl  go 
reg'lars  in  the  profits." 

**  Agreed ! "  shouted  Ironsides.  "  So  certain  am  I  that  we  shall  have 
a  good  house,  that  I'll  hear  half  the  losses,  whatever  they  mav  he." 

*  That's  precisely  the  game !"  said  the  signer—"  I'm  delighted  !— 
Mdve  you  got  such  a  thing  as  a  crown  ?  I  expected  some  remittances 
tiiis  morning,  which  can't  now  he  here  hefore  to-morrow." 

"  With  pleasure ! "  cried  Ironsides ;  and  the  money  changed  hands  in 
an  instent. 

"  I  want  to  get  some  hills  out,"  continued  the  signer,  '*  very  early  in 
the  morning." 

"  Leave  all  that  to  me  "  ohserved  Ironsides ; "  111  undertake  to  do  that, 
m  have  some  flamers,  my  hoy,  struck  off;  aye,  and  posted  hefore  you 
are  up." 

"Good  again!"  cried  the  signer.  **You  knew  more  ahout  them 
than  I  do.  I'll  leave  it  to  you  entirely— even  as  a  child  will  I  go  by  thy 
direction." 

"You'll  find  no  nonsense  ahout  me,"  observed  Ironsides,  rising  and 
taking  the  signer  by  the  hand.  "  Good  night." 

"  Be  stirring  with  the  lark,  good  Norfolk!"  oried  the  signer,  as  the 
journalist  made  his  exit. 

"Is  this  to  go  down  to  Mr.  Ironsides?"  anxiously  inquired  the  landlord. 

**  Of  course !"  replied  the  signel^-"  of  course.  Now  a  light !"  In  the 
space  of  three  minutes  Signer  Antonio  Hesperio  de  Bellameniac— whose 
real  name,  it  mav  perhaps  be  proper  to  observe,  was  John  Ted— sub- 
mitted to  the  embrace  of  Morpheus  with  all  the  Christian  resignation 
at  his  command. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Ironsides  wroto  the  placards,  and  had  them 
printed  and  posted  with  so  much  expedition,  that  before  twelve  o'clock 
they  illumined  the  town. 

The  great  magician  beheld  these  flamers  with  delight,  and  when  in 
the  evening  Ironsides,  whose  whole  soul  was  centered  in  the  spec. 
brought  a  paper  down  to  show  him  the  impartial  critique,  he  applaudea 
him  even  to  the  very  echo,  that  did,  we  have  no  doubt,  applaud  again. 
Bverything  was  that  night  arranged.  The  room  was  swept,  the  chan- 
delier polished,  and  the  money-taker  hired,  while  the  cups  and  the  balls, 
and  the  thimbles,  and  the  swords,  were  placed  in  order  to  the  infinite 
eatisfaotion,  not  mly  of  Ironsides,  but  of  Signer  Antonio  Hesperio  de 
BeQamoniao  himself. 

In  due  ooorse  of  time,  the  market  mormng  arrived,  and  the  town  was. 
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9B  usual,  at  an  early  hour,  thronged.  The  signor  was  in  eostades  when 

he  found  so  many  gaily-dreBsea  persons,  whose  countenances  seemed 
to  indicate  that  their  possessors  were  perl'eotly  ready  to  be  duped,  walk- 
ing leisurely  up  and  down  the  princinal  streets,  with  theur  mouths 
wide  open,  and  ready  to  swallow  anything.  He  therefore  employed 
himself  during  the  day  in  going  round  and  round  the  town  with  the 
view  of  witnessing  the  aviditv  with  which  the  contents  of  the  placards 
were  read,  and  took  espeoialcare,  incog,  to  impress  upon  each  group  a 
mysterious  idea  of  the  wonderful  exhibition. 

Well,  seyen  o'clock  came,  and  the  signor— «porting  a  pair  of  huge 
moustaches  which  he  had  purdiased  for  this  occasion  expressly— wrig- 
gled his  way  through  the  crowd  alread]^  assembled.  The  arrangements 
were  admirable.  Only  one  could  pan  in  at  a  time^  and  there  stood  the 
magician,  who  drew  a  shilling  from  each  person  until  the  room  was 
nearly  filled,  when,  with  an  injunction  to  suffer  no  one  to  jms  without 
payinir,  he  surrendered  his  port  to  the  responsihle  individual  whom 
Ironsides  had  liberally  engaged. 

Now  the  signor  was  what  the  world  would  call  an  exceedingly  clever 
fellow.  He  knew  that  ho  was  perfectly  uneducated,  and  was  conscious  of 
the  construction  of  his  sentences  being  anything  but  strictly  ^mmaticaL 
To  conceal  this,  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  inspue  the  audi- 
ence with  the  belief  of  his  being— what  he  represented  himself  to  be— an 
Italian,  on  the  other,  he  had  recourse  to  a  jargon  of  his  own  composi- 
tion,—an  indiscriminate  mixture  of  Oooluiey  Bnglish  and  Yankee 
French.— which  never  by  any  chance  failed  him,  for  when  he  happened 
to  be  *  at  home"  he  oould  make  himself  well  understood,  and  when 
abroad,  he  had  onl^  to  resort  to  his  unknown  tongue  to  render  himself 
as  mysteriously  unintelligible  as  possible. 

At  eight  o'clock  precisely  the  curtain  went  up  and  discovered  the 
great  magician  enveloped  in  a  horsecloth,  which  he  had  borrowed  for  the 
occasion  of  the  ostler  at  the  Bull,  and  which  was  meant  to  convey  the 
idea  of  a  robe.  His  appearance  was  singularly  imposing,  for  he  had  tied 
on  a  lonf^  flowing  beard,  which,  though  black,  had  a  peculiarly  cabalistio 
and  patnarohal  effect,  while  his  face-Hinstead  of  being  vulgarly  daubed 
with  vermilion— had  been  carefully  rubbed  over  with  whitening,  to 
gave  him  the  aspect  of  one  much  addicted  to  study ;  and  lines  had  been 
made  with  the  edge  of  a  burnt  cork,  with  the  view  of  indicating  the 
fUrrows  whi<di  that  study  had  established. 

As  soon  as  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his  aijpearance  was  hailed  had 
subsided,  the  great  magician,  with  due  solemnity,  stalked  forward  and 
addressed  his  audience  oriefly  as  follows  :— 

"Ladi  and  Shenteelmongs,  I  have  de  honnare  to  say  dis,  dat  I  sail  go 
troo  warious  jparformong,  and  ven  I  sail  svaller  him  sword  town  him 
troat,  I  vas  give  you  vong  q)eciinent  oh  venter  et  loquer,  dat  am  to  say, 
speak  in  him  pelly." 

What  was  understood  of  this  gave  great  satisfttction ;  biit  what  was 
most  applauded  was  that  which  was  most  unintelligible. 

The  performances  then  oommenoed,  and  the  sgnor  went  through  a 
variety  of  old  tricks  very  cleverly.  But  wh4i  he  came  to  his  ventri- 
loquism, he  completely  astounded  his  audience,  for  never  having  heard 
anything  like  it  hefore,  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there  was  not 
in  him  something  superhuman.  He  then  commenced  playing  the 
violin ;  and  although  ne  was  an  infamous  fiddler,  he  managed  to  ravish 
his  audience  by  producing  a  series  of  the  most  horrible  sounds  that  ever 
assailed  the  ears  of  either  man  or  beast;  and  thus  terminated  the  won- 
'<»rful  perfonxunoes  of  tbdevemng. 
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Signor  Antonio  Hesperio  de  Bellamoniac's  next  care  was.  of  conne, 
to  get  the  money  which  had  heen  taken  at  the  door  during  the  perfonn- 
ance,  which,  added  to  the  sum  he  had  himself  received,  made  tne  gross 
amount  £23. 15s.  With  this  and  his  implementsofjuprglery— the  whole 
of  which  were  safely  deposited  in  a  small  cotton  handKerchief— he  re- 
paired to  his  quarters,  where,  of  course,  he  was  soon  joined  by  his 
partner,  the  journalist. 

"  Oh !  my  dear  sir !"  exclaimed  the  signor,  as  Ironsidfls  e&ttnd. 


'  I*m  bound  to  you  for  hever.** 
, "  Don't  mention  it^ : 


J  my  boy,"  cried  the  journalist.    "  You  see  I  was 

right." 

^  That  talented  notice  of  youm  did  the  trick,**  observed  the  signor; 
**  that  was  the  game ! " 

"  Tou  have  a  pretty  good  haul,"  observed  Ironsides. 

**  Hexcellent  !^  warznly  exclaimed  the  signor ;  '*  vords  cannot  exprera 
my  deep  gratitude.  Tot^  yoa  take?  I  mean  to  stand  a  good  supper 
to-night,  if  I  never  stand  another.'* 

Acoordiagly,  supper  was  ordered  and  eaten,  and  brandy-and-water 
od  UbUwn  orank,  uie  whole  of  which  was  directed  by  the  sienor  to  be 
put  down  to  the  general  account,  which  was  accordingly  done  upon 
Ironsides'  sole  responsibiUty. 

"  Now,"  said  the  signor,  when  Ironsides  had  drank  pretty  Areely* 
"  shall  we  divide  tii«  receipts  of  this  glorious  night  now,  or  in  tL^ 
morning  P  " 

"  As  voujplease,  my  dear  boy,"  said  the  journalist. 

**  WelL  X  want  to  set  rid,  you  know,  of  some  of  it,"  said  the  signor  *» 
"  but  perhaps  arter  hail  it  'ud  better  be  done  in  the  morning." 

"  Perhaps  it  had,"  hicouped  the  journalist. 

*•  Vot  time  '11  you  be  down  ?  "  inquired  the  signor. 

"  Any  time  you  like,"  replied  Ironsides. 

**  Shall  we  say  twelve,  then  ? "  observed  the  ma^cian,  "  and  by  that 
time  youll  be  able  to  put  down  all  you  have  paid  for  bills,  and  sut- 
terer ;  and  I  shall  insist  upon  your  having  a  couple  of  guineas  hextra 
for  that  critic  of  yours  in  the  paper." 

"  Not  a  oopjper !"  cried  Xronsidea. 

"  But  1  insist,"  said  the  signor. 

*  So  you  may— but  not  a  copper— not  a  cop ." 

**  Well  I  don't  of  course  want  to  insult  you.  If  you  vont,  vy  thete*s 
a  hend  oflf  the  matter.— Come,  drink." 

But  Ironsides  could  drink  no  more.  He  felt  that  he  had 
already  drank  more  than  enoiu^.  and  therefore  left  his  friend  and 
partner  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  meet  the  next  morn- 
ing at  twelve. 

The  morning  came,  and  the  journalist  was  as  punctual  as  the  sun ; 
but  Signor  Antonio  Hesperio  de  ^ellamoniao  was  non  est  invenUis,  He 
had  not  been  seen  by  any  one  connected  with  the  Bull  that  morning. 
He  had  in  short  decamped  with  the  money  and  his  implements,  without 
even  leaving  so  much  as  his  card !  Mr.  Ironsides  had  therefore  to 
pay  for  the  concert-room,  the  flamers,  the  men,  and  the  supper, 
with  the  collateral  expenses  incurred  at  the  inn  which  the  sigDor 
bad  honoured  with  his  patronage— the  whole  of  which  he  paid  too  in 
absolute  silence,  lest  the  facts  of  the  case  should  become  known,  for 
he  held  it  to  be  utterly  inexpedient  to  be  made  the  perpetual  butt  of 
the  town. 
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CHAPTEE  ni. 

Valentine  makes  Rapid  Progress.— His  first  Grand  Public  Display.  — Stnldng* 
Development  of  Political  Ii^justice.    A  Sanguinary  Local  Rebellion  subdued. 

Of  all  the  magician's  auditors  on  the  great  occasion  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  Valentine  was  one  of  the  most  attentive,  and  that  portion  of 
the  performances  which  struck  him  with  the  greatest  force  was  the 
signer's  displav  of  his  power  as  a  ventriloquist.  Indeed,  so  deep  an 
impression  did  it  make  upon  his  mind,  that  he  firmly  resolved  to  appl;r 
to  the  magician  the  following  day,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  it 
were  possible  for  him  to  become  a  ventriloquist  himself.  Finding, 
however,  that  the  signer  had  so  unceremoniously  vanished  from  the 
town,  he  was  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  and  after  trying  with 
desperation  for  several  days,  he  discovered,  with  equal  astonishment  and 
delight^  that  he  in  reality  possessed  the  power  of  speaking  with  an 
abdominal  intonation,  and  that  zealous  cultivation  would  cause  iHa&t 
power  to  be  fullv  developed. 

He  accordingly  commenced  a  severe  course  of  training.  He  rose 
early  every  morning  and  practised  in  the  fields,  and  in  doing  so. 
frequently  startled  nimsel^  for  the  power  that  was  within  him,  not 
being  quite  under  control,  would  occasionally  send  the  sound  in  one 
place  when  he  fully  intended  it  to  have  been  in  another.  The  con- 
sciousness, however,  of  his  possessing  this  extraordinary  power  urged 
him  to  persevere,  and  in  less  than  six  months  it  was  entirely  at  nis 
command. 

He  then  began  to  astonish  all  whom  he  met.  He  would  call  an 
individual  by  name,  and  cause  the  sound  to  proceed  apparently  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  If  ladies  were  walking  oefore  him  he 
would  instantly  raise  the  dreaded  cry  of  "  mad  dog !  *'  and  imitate  the 


would  lead  them  from  room  to  room  by  imitations  of  convulsive  sobs 
and  groans,  until  the  house  had  obtained  the  reputation  of  being 
haunted. 

Valentine's  first  grand  display,  however,  in  public,  was  at  a  meeting 
convened  at  the  Guildhall,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  lamentable  death  of  Mr. 
Paving  Commissioner  Cobb.  Party-feeling  on  that  occasion  ran  high ; 
and  the  hall  at  the  appointed  hour  was  crowded  to  excess  by  the  friends 
of  the  candidates,  who  looked  at  each  other  as  if  the  laws  oxily  prevented 
the  perpetration  of  cannibalism  on  the  si)ot 

As  the  mayor  was  about  to  open  the  important  business  of  the  da^, 
with  the  expression  of  a  lively  hope  that  all  parties  would  have  a  ftur 
and  impartial  hearing,  Valentine  entered  the  hall,  and  having  by  virtue 
of  perseverance,  reached  the  steps  of  the  rostrum  from  which  the  electors 
were  to  be  addressed,  prepared  at  once  to  commence  operations. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Creedale,  an  extremely  thin  sentleman. 
with  an  elaborately-chiseled  nose,  who  came  forward  on  the  Liberal 

ie  to  nominate  Mr.  Job  Stone. 

'Gentlemen !"  said  Mr.  Creedale. 
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"  Nonsense !"  oried  Valentine,  in  an  asBumed  voice,  of  conne,  which 
wneared  to  proceed  from  a  remote  part  of  the  haU. 

^  Gentlemen !"  repeated  Mr.  Creedale,  with  some  additional  emphasis. 

"Pooh,  pooh  \"  exclaimed  Valentine,  changing  the  tone. 

"  It  may,"  said  Mr.  Creedale,  ^  he  nonsense,  or  it  may  he  pooh,  pooh ! 
hut,  gentlemen,  I  address  you  as  gentlemen,  and  heg  that  I  may  not  he 
interrupted." 

'*  O  don't  mind  Tihhs ;  go  on ! "  cried  Valentine. 

**  Oh !  Tihhs ;  indeed :"  ohserved  Mr.  Creedale,  with  a  contemptuous 
curlofthelin.    "It'sMr.Tibbs^isit!" 

*'  No !  no !  ^  cried  the  accused  mdividua],  who  was  a  highly  respectable 
grocer,  and  remarkable  for  his  quiet  and  unassuming  demeanour. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  Mr.  Tibbs,"  said  Mr.  Creedale  in  continuation— 
"  I  have  until  now  regarded  him  as  an  individual '* 

''No.no!"  again  vociferated  Tibbs,  *'It  am't  me,  I  am't  spoke  a 
synnable." 

"  If  Mr.  Tihhs,"  ohserved  the  mavor,  **  or  if  any  other  gentleman  be 
desirous  of  addressing  the  meeting,  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  doing 
80  anon." 

•*  Upon  my  honour ! "  exclaimed  Tibbs,  "I've '* 

Here  there  were  general  cries  of  **  Order,  order !  chair ! "  when  Mr. 
Creedale  continued:— 

'*  Gentlemen,  without  adverting  to  any  extraneous  matter,  it  gives  me 
unspeakable  jsleasure  to  propose—" 

"  A  revolutionist !"  growled  Valentine  in  a  heavy  bass  voica 

"  That's  me,  I  s'pose ! "  cried  Tibbs  exultiugly,  snaking  his  head,  and 
living  a  most  triumphant  wink. 

"  I  Imow  whose  voice  that  is,"  said  Mr.  Creedale : "  Thaf  s  the  voice  of 
the  Conservative  buUy.    Tes,  that's  Mr.  Brownri^." 

"  What !"  shouted  Brownrigg,  in  a  voice  of  indignant  thunder. 

"  What ! "  echoed  Mr.  CreedSe. 

"Say  it's  me  again,"  shouted  Brownrigg,  "just  only  so  much  as  say. 
if s  me  a«ain." 

*'Mr.  Brownrigg,"  observed  the  mayor,  "will  be  pleased  to  conduct 
himself  here  with  propriety." 

•*  What  do  you  mean !"  exclaimed  Brownrigg.  "Why  fix  upon  me?" 

"That  is  not  the  first  time."  observed  Mr.  Creedale,  *Mihat  Mr. 
Brownrigg  has  been  here  with  the  view  of  blustering  for  the  Conserva- 
tives ;  but  it  won't " 

"As  true  as  life!"  exclaimed  Brownrigg,  "I  never  opened  my  lips. 
If  I  did "* 

Loud  cries  of  "  Order,  order  I  Question !  Chair,  ohair !"  drowned  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence,  however  interesting  it  might  have  been,  and 
Mr.  Creedale  resumed  :— 

"As  I  was  about  to  observe,  gentlemen,  when  disgraoefhlly  inter- 
mpted,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  propose  Mr.  Stone  as " 

^A  dickey!"  screamed  Valentine,  assuming  the  shrill  voice  of  a 
female— "I)on't  have  him !  he's  a  dickey !"  • 

Here  the  entire  meeting  cried  "  Shame !"  and  the  candidate  rose  to 
repel  the  insinuation. 

"Officers!"  shouted  the  mayor,  "instantly  turn  that  depraved 
woman  out!" 

Hereupon  a  corps  of  corporate  constables  entered  with  their  staves, 

*  It  wfll  probably  be  necessary  here  to  observe  ibat  In  Soffolk  a  "  dickey*'  is  the 
dioft  for  an  ass.        '' 
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and  rashed  to  the  spot  froni  which  the  sound  ftppeiured  to  proceed ;  but 
no  woman  was  discoverable. 

''Whoop !"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  to  another  part  of 
the  hall :  and  the  officers  rushed  to  that  part  with  the  most  praiseworthy 
precipitation,  legally  assaultins  every  eiector  who  stood  in  their  way ; 
out  no  sooner  had  they  reached  the  spot  proposed,  than  "  the  depraved 
woman"  appeared  to  be  laughing  outnght  in  the  very  body  of  the 
meeting.  Away  went  the  oonstables,  following  the  sound,  and  enraged 
beyond  measure  at  their  inability  to  catch  her,  when  in  an  instant 
another  "  Whoop !"  was  heard  to  proceed  fVom  the  spot  they  had  just 
quitted.  Back  went  the  constables,  knocking  aside  every  man  whom 
they  came  near,  and  thus  creating  a  scene  of  indescribable  confusion. 

^  Turn  her  out !"  cried  the  mayor  in  loud  tones  of  insulted  dignity, 
"Turn  her  out!" 

**  Blarm  me !"  cried  the  fattest  of  i^e  constable^  foaming  with  rage, 
"We  can't  find  her!" 

Again  loud  laughter  was  heard,  in  whi(diBt  leufi^tb  the  entire  meeting 
joined,  on  beholding  the  laudable  ardour  with  which  the  constables  kept 
up  the  chase. 

"You  abandoned  (H^ature !"  oried  the  mayor,  ^why  don't  you  leave 
thehallP" 

"Let  me  alone!  let  me  alone!"  cried  the  'creature,'  "and  I'll  be 
.  quiet  "—«nd  immediaitely  a  scream  was  heard,  succeeded  by  sounds  indi- 
cative of  the '  creature '  being  just  on  the  point  of  fainUng.  The  con- 
stables fancied  that  they  were  sure  of  her  then,  and  therefore  made 
another  rush;  but  without  more  success.  At  length  the  mayor  ex- 
claimed, "Let  her  be ;  leave  her  to  her  own  oonsoience,"  when  the  con- 
stables wilii  the  greatest  reluctance  withdrew,  and  comparative  silence 
was  restored. 

Mr.  Creedalethen  resumed:— "A  weak  invention  of  the  enemy—- 
(No^no !  and  loud  cheers)—-!  repeat ** 

"  You're  a  fool !"  cried  Valentme  in  a  singularly  fscuS  tone,  on  which 
there  were  a^ain  loud  cries  of  "  Shame !"  and  "  Order !" 

"  ru  commit  the  first  man,"  cried  the  mayor  with  a  swell  of  indigna- 
tion, "  who  again  interrupts  these  important  prooeedings,  be  he  whom- 
soever he  may." 

"  You  can't,  old  boy !"  cried  Valentine. 

"  Who,  who  is  tiiat  ?  "  said  the  mayor.  "  I  demand  to  know  instantly 
who  it  is  that  dares  thus  to " 

"  Dares  \"  exdaimed  Valentine. 

"Dares ;  aye  dares !"  cried  the  mayor.  " 111  give  five  pounds  to  any 
man  who  will  point  out  to  me  that  atrocious  individual." 

The  electors  at  this  moment  stared  at  each  other,  and  all  appeared 
lost  in  amazement. 

The  mayor  again  rose,  and  assuming  a  more  tranquil  tone,  said, 
"  Beally,  gentlemen,  this  conduct  is  perfectly  disgraceful  In  the  course 
of  my  experience  I  never  met  with  axLything  even  remotely  com- 
parable to '* 

"  Jonathan  Sprawl,"  cried  Valentine.    "  He  is  the  man." 

"  If,"  said  the  mayor,  "I  thought  that— but  no,  no,  I  am  certain,  Mr, 
Sprawl '' 

"I  assure  you,"  said  Jonathan,  "the  interruption  did  not  proceed 
from  me,  on  my  honour.  He  who  says  that  it  did,  is  a  slanderer  and 
no  gentleman ;  and  I  tell  him  so  openlv  to  his  teeth." 

"1  am  satisfied,"  said  the  mayor,  ''quite  satisfied,  and  therefore  do 
trust  that  we  shall  now  be  permittea  to  proceed." 
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Mr.  Creedale,  who  ww  itiU  m  pofswon  of  the  6haur»  again  re- 
sumed :--*'  I  am  not  inolined  "  said  ne^  **  to  indulge  on'this  occasion  in 
anything  which  may  tend  to  create  feelings  of  irritation ;  but  I  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  am  utterly  astonished  at  the  oonauct  of ** 

"Mr.  Maxill !"  said  Valentine,  imitating  the  voioe  of  Mr.  Creedale, 
file  speaker. 

''Pemme !"  cried  MazUL  who  was  a  sh<Hi  stumpy  man,  with  a  re- 
markably raw-beefy  face,  *'I  begs  to  rise  to  (Mrder.  Demme!  I  claims 
the  protection  of  the  cheer,  and  if  so  be  as  Mr.  Creedale  means  for  to 
mean  as  ifs  me^  why,  demme,  I  repels  the  insiniwation—  (^plause)— 
I  repels  the  insmiwation,  and  means  to  say  this,  that  all  I  can  say  is— 
(Bravo,  Maxill)— all  I  can  say  is,  demme.  is  this-- — ** 

"You're  an  ass!**  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  immediately 
behind  Mr.  MaxilL   "  Hold  your  tongue  { " 

Within  the  sphere  of  the  reader's  oDservatlon  it  has  in  all  probability 
occurred,  that  a  man,  being  in  nautical  phraseology,  three  sheets  in  the 
wind,  and  writhing  under  the  lash  of  some  real  or  unaginanr  insult,  has 
made  desperate  efforts  to  reach  an  opponent  through  the  oarrler  oom- 
posed  of  mutual  friends;  if  so,  if  the  reader  should  ever  have  beheld  an 
individual  in  that  inteoresting  position,  foaming,  and  plun^g.  and  blus- 
tering, and  occasionally  strilung  his  dearest  mend,  m  his  efforts  to  get 
at  the  enemy,  he  is  Qualified  to  form  some  conception  of  the  scene  of 
which  "  little  fatty  Maxill "  was  the  hero.  He  fancied  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  delinquent.  Nothing  could  shake  his  fkith  in  the  assumed 
&ct,  that  an  individual  named  Abraham  Bull,  who  happened  to  be 
scandlne  at  the  time  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  was  the  person  by  whom 
he  had  been  insulted.  He  therefore  sprang  at  him  with  all  the  ferocity 
at  his  command ;  but  being  checked  by  those  around,  who  were  con- 
scious of  Bull's  perfect  innocence^  he,  bent  upon  vengeance,  continued 
kicking  and  bullying;^  and  dealing  out  his  blows  right  and  lefk,  with  the 
most  perfect  indiscrimination,  until  the  constables  lifbed  him  clean  off 
his  legs,  and  without  any  further  ceremony  rolled  him  into  the  street. 

The  mayor  now  fondly  imagined  that  this  would  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  perfect  order;  he  behoved  that  after  such  an  example  as  that, 
no  individual  or  body  of  individuals,  would  dare  to  offer  the  slightest 
interruption  to  the  proceedings  of  the  day ;  and  having  expressed  him- 
self quietly  to  that  effect,  he  bowed  and  waved  his  hand  to  Mr.  Creedala 

That  gentleman  according]^  came  forward  once  more^  and  said--' 
"  Gentlemen .  it  is  with  unspeakable *' 

"Blarney  r  cried  Yalentme. 

"Silence !"  exclaimed  the  mayor,  with  a  melodramatic  stamp  thai 
shook  the  platform. 

"The  eve  of  England,"  said  Mr.  Creedale,  "nay,  the  eye  of  all 
Europe  [  Asia^Afnoa,  and  America^'  added  valentine]  are  upon  you, 
and  lean  only  say  that  anything  more " 

"Laughable,"  cried  Valentine,  assuming  t^e  voice  of  a  respectable 
plumber  who  stood  near  him. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  exdaimed  the  mayor, "  to  what  a  depth  of  degrada- 
tion have  we  dived !  For  the  love  of  ^raoe  permit  me  to  say,  that  any- 
thing more  disgraceful  never  came  within  the  pale  of  my  experience. 
Am  I  to  be  supported  ?  (Loud  cries  of  Te&  ves !)  Then  in  the  name 
of  mighbr  reason,  I  call  uj)onyou  loudly,  boldly,  emphatically,  and  that 
with  all  the  energy  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  do  so."  ("  We  will,  we 
wilir  "Down  with  the  Tory  myrmidons!**  "Pown  with  the  rank 
revolutionary  raff  I"  and  loud  cheers.) 

At  this  stiHse  of  the  proceedings  the  may<Nr  quietly  intimated  to  Mr. 
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Creedale.  fhat  it  would  perhaps  be,  under  the  drcumstanoes,  expedient 
to  out  it  short;  and  Mr.  Creedale  having  with  half  an  eye  perceived 
the  nropriety  of  that  suggestion,  oonoluded  amidst  general  uproar,  with 
the  following  most  pointed  remark : — 

''  Gentlemen,  since  you  will  not  hear  me  speak,  I  shall  beg  at  once  to 
nominate  my  friend,  Mr.  Stone,  a  man  whose  equal  as  a  fit  and  proper 
person  to  be  a  Paving  Commissioner  is  not  to  be  found." 

Hereupon,  there  were  loud  cheers  from  the  liberal  party,  and  hisses 
and  ^oans  from  the  Tories,  and  when  Mr.  Leechamp  rose  to  second  the 
nomination,  the  cheering,  and  hissing,  and  groaning,  were  renewed. 

Mr.  Mac  Ireling  then  came  forward  to  propose  Mr.  Slabb,  who  had 
the  whole  of  the  Conservative  interest  on  ms  side ;  but  the  moment  he 
appeared  in  front  of  the  platform,  Valentine  cried,  "  Now  for  a  signal 
retaliation !  now  for  our  revenge ! 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Mac  Ireling. 

"You'll  not  let  a  rank  Tory  spoik,  if  you  are  men!"  exclaimed 
Valentine ;  and  Mr.  Mao  Ireling  was  immediately  assailed  with  a  tre- 
mendous volley  of  groans  from  the  Liberals,  who  naturally  believed  that 
the  Conservatives  had  created  the  whole  of  the  previous  disturbance. 

"Gentlemen!— Gtf»^fcfn«n.'— Gentlemen!"  reiterated  the  mayor 
at  intervals  appropriately  filled  up  with  hissing,  groaning;,  cheering, 
whistling,  and  yelling.  "I  demand  to  be  heard.  I  insist — I  insist 
upon  silence.  (Order,  order !  chair,  chair ! )  In  the  name  of  all  that's 
gracious  let  it  not— let  it  not,  oh !  let  it  not  go  forth  to  the  world,  that 
the  men  of  this  ancient  and  enlif^htened  borough,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  the  heart  of  the  British  empire ;  in  the  centre,  the  very 
bull's-eye  of  civilization,  are  slaves  to  passion,  idiots,  madmen,  and 
fools.  (lioud  cheers.)  Am  I  a  cipher  ?  (Hear,  hear !)  On  the  instant 
would  I  dissolve  this  most  outrageous  meeting,  were  it  not  that  I  am 
determined  to  maintain  inviolate  the  dignity  of  the  office  I  have  the 
honour  to  hold,  and  not  to  be  intimidated,  frightened,  alarmed,  or  put 
down  by  mere  clamour.  (Vehement  cheering.)  If  we  are  to  proceed,  in 
the  name  of  blind  and  impartial  justice,  of  mighty  and  immortal  reason, 
of  invincible  and  sound  constitutional  common  sense,  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  mighty,  respectable,  and  just^  let  us  do  so." 

This  pointed  and  poetic  appeal,  dehvered  as  it  was  in  tones  of  the 
most  eloquent  indignation,  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  audience  with 
awe,  which  induced  something  bearing  the  semblance  of  order  to  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  Mao  Ireling  then  again  stepped  forward,  and  said, "  Gentlemen, 
I  hope  that  my  conduct  has  been  of  a  character  to  oommand  the 
esteem  of " 

"  The  Tories,"  shouted  Valentine. 
^    "Heavens!"  exclaimed  the  majror,  with  his  hands  clenched,  and 
raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  raging  pitch— "by  all  that  is  powerful 
and  pure,  I'll  commit  that  man  who  presumes  again  to  utter  a  single 
syllable  for  the  purpose  of " 

Valentine  here  sent  into  the  body  of  the  meeting  an  awfdlly  melodra- 
matic "  Ha !  ha  1  ha ! "  which  appeared  absolutely  to  electrify  his  wor- 
ship, who  loudly  cried,  "  Officers !  now  do  your  duty !" 

In  vain  those  respectable  functionaries  rushed  to  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  with  the  laudable  view  of  arresting  the  delinquent.  Loud  laughter 
was  still  heard,  but  invariably  behind  them,  whichever  way  they  hap- 
pened to  turn.  The  perspiration  poured  down  their  cheeks,  for  their 
exertions  were  really  terrific.  They  stamped,  and  puffed  and  tore,  and 
Bhook  their  fists,  and  looked  eternal  daggers  at  every  man  in  their  vicinity 
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The  laughter  wte  heard  still ;  and  away  they  went  ftaaan  with  fresh  energy 
inspired  by  his  worship's  reiterated  cries  of  *'  Officers,  now  do  your 
du^ !"  At  length,  fairly  driven  to  desperation,  and  beins  in  a  state  of 
mental  agony,  they  resolved  on  seizing  some  one,  and  accordingly 
collared  Mr.  Lym,  a  highly  reputable  baker,  whom  they  happily  dis- 
covered  in  the  atrocious  act  of  smiling  at  the  ridiculous  character  of 
their  appearance.  In  vain  Mr.  Lym  proclaimed  his  innocence !— they 
had  caught  him  in  the  act !  and  hence  proceeded  to  drag  him  towards 
the  door  with  all  possible  violence.  In  the  space  of  one  minute  Mr. 
Lym  was  divested  of  his  top  coatw  under  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shirt  1-^ 
those  articles  of  apparel  having  been  completely  torn  off  by  the  en- 
raged functionaries  in  the  due  execution  of  their  duty.  Lym  would 
have  left  the  hall  quie%  enough,  but  the  Badicals  would  by  no  means 
suflfer  hun  to  do  so.  They  rushed  to  the  rescue;  and  on  Valentine 
shouting  out  *'I)own  with  the  Eepublicans ! "  in  one  voice,  and  **  Pown 
with  the  Tories  V*  in  another,  a  general  battle  ensued,  which  was  kept 
up  on  both  sides  with  infinite  spirit^  while  the  mayor,  duly  mounted  on 
the  table,  was  engaged  in  denouncing  the  irregular  proceedings  with  all 
the  indignant  energy  at  his  command. 

The  voice  of  Valentine  was  now  no  longer  needed.  The  electors  were 
making  sufficient  noise  without  his  aid.  He  therefore  mounted  the 
rostrum,  partly  for  safety  and  partly  with  a  view  to  the  fall  enjoy« 
ment  of  tne  scene,  and  then  for  the  first  time  discovered^that  instead  of 
the  combatants  being  divided  into  two  erand  political  parties,  as  they 
ought  to  have  been,  they  were  levelling  their  blows  with  indiscriminate 
fury,  regardless  utterly  of  everything  but  the  pleasure  of  conferring 
upon  some  one  the  honour  of  a  hit  In  one  comer  of  the  hall  there 
was  a  dense  mass  of  electors,  of  whom  the  majority  were  extremely 
oorpulenl^  hugging  and  hanging  on  each  other,  like  bees  when  they 
swarm,  with  such  remarkable  tenacity,  that  the  entire  body  formed  a 
'most  interesting  exemplification  of  a  perfectly  dead  lock.  In  another 
comer  there  were  two  lines  of  amateur  gladiators,  hitting  out  as  hard  as 
they  could  hit,  but  as  they  all,  very  discreetly,  closed  their  eyes  to  pre- 
serve them,  and  went  in  head  foremost,  Uke  bupks,  their  evolutions  were 
not  strictly  sdentifiG,  although  the  hardest  heads  did  the  greatest 
amount  of  execution.  In  a  third  comer  of  the  hall,  there  was  a  phalanx 
of  individuals  who  formed  a  complete  Gordian  knot,  and  who  contented 
themselves  with  elbowing  and  grinning  at  each  other  with  most  praise- 
worthy zeal :  while  in  the  fourth  there- were  two  distinct  ranks  of  in- 
dependent electors,  one-half  of  whom  were  striving  to  protect  their 
friends  by  striking  over  the  shoulders  of  those  friends,  whom  they  kept 
with  appropriate  consideration  in  the  front,  to  receive  all  the  blows. 
The  grand  point  of  attraction,  however,  was  in  the  centre.  Here  a 
drde  of  about  twe-and-twenty  feet  in  diameter  was  strewed  with  quick 
bodies,  horizontally  twisting  in  and  out— sometimes  above  the  surface, 
and  sometimes  below— like  so  man^r  eels  in  a  tub,  without  even  the 
possibility  of  any  one  of  them  achieving  his  perpenmcular.  They  could 
9oi  rise,  the  more  desperate^  the  more  abortive  were  their  efforts  to 
do  so.  They  writhed,  and  kicked,  and  blustered,  and  rolled,  and 
preserved  the  trae  character  of  the  scene. 

While  these  really  dehghtAil  proceedings  were  being;  conducted,  cer- 
tain influential  persons,  who  had  escaped,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  com- 
mencement of  a  sanffuinary  revolution,  rushed  with  haste  to  the  Bell, 
which  thev  knew  to  oe  the  head-quarters  of  a  troop  of  dragoons,  then 
temporarily  stationed  in  the  town,  and  at  once  gave  the  alarm,  that  the 
rebeUion  might  be  nipped  in  the  bud.   Before  the  awful  tale  could  be 
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told  twice,  the  trumpet  sounded  on  the  Market  Hill,  to  hone !  and  in  a 
short  time  the  entire  troop,  headed  by  a  magistrate,  galloped  to  the  soene 
of  action. 

On  reaching  the  hall,  the  reyolutionists  were  to  the  soldiers  inyisible* 
A  tumultuous  din  was  heard— a  din  whioh  threatened  to  burst  the 
casement;  but  nothing  could  be  seen.  The  doors  were  fast.  Not  one 
of  the  rebels  within  knew  how  to  open  them ;  nor  could  they  be  con- 
Teniently  opened  from  without.  Mr.  Alldifead.  the  magistrate  how- 
ever, in  the  king's  name,  commanded  them  to  be  instantly  broken  im 
which  command  was  obeyed  with  much  alacrity  by  the  alarmists.  Bui 
here  another  difficulty  presented  itself;  the  rebels  either  would  not^  ov 
could  not,  come  out !  Mr.  Alldread,  therefore,  determined  to  surmount 
every  obstacle,  in  the  king's  name  commanded  the  soldiers  to  enter. 
He  was  for  checking  the  rebellion  ere  it  got  to  a  head !  so  oertain  waa 
he  that  if  energetic  measures  were  not  promptly  taken  the  British 
empire  would  be  crumbled  into  one  ohaotic  mass  of  revolutionary  ruin. 

Now,  for  a  troop  of  dragoons  to  enter  into  a  densely  crowded  halli 
was  regarded,  very  naturally,  by  Captain  Gopeland,  the  officer  in  com<' 
mand,  as  somewhat  of  a  novelty  in  military  tactics ;  however,  partly  to 
humour  the  alarmed  magistrate,  and  partly  because  he  feii  that  the 
mere  sight  of  the  soldiers  would  be  suffioient  to  put  an  end  to  all  d^il 
hostilities,  he  ordered  three  of  his  men  to  follow  him  with  all  possibla 
care,  and  aooovdingly  in  they  went 

The  eves  of  the  majority  of  the  insorsents  were  at  this  crisis  dosed, 
and  as  those  of  the  rest  were  fixed  firmly  upon  their  antagonist^  the 
quiet  entrance  of  the  soldiers,  except  hj  a  few  near  the  door,  was  for  a 
moment  disregarded.  Captain  Copeland,  however,  ordered  the  trumpet 
to  sound,  and  the  trumpeter  blew  a  shivering  blasts  k>  loud,  that  in  as 
instant,  as  if  by  magio,  hostilities  ceased. 

"  Upon  em  V'  loudly  shouted  Mr.  Alldread ;  "char-r-r-ge  I" 

The  gallant  captain  smiled ;  and  his  men  had  absolutely  the  cold* 
blooded  audacity  to  wink  at  each  other  with  gleeful  si|rnificanoe. 

**  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Alldread,  utterly  astonished  at  the  mani- 
fest indisposition  of  the  soldiers  to  cdt  the  rebels  into  mince-meaik 
"  Why,  what  do  you  fear  ?  In  the  king's  name,  again  I  command  yoa 
to  mow  the  traitors  down  I" 

Captain  Coi>eland,porceiying  every  eye  fixed  upon  him,  at  once  grace* 
fully  waved  his  bright  sword  until  the  point  rested  opposite  the  door, 
when  the  rebels,  viewing  this  as  an  intimation  that  they  would  be  all 
permitted  to  depart,  rushed  with  all  the  alacrity  at  their  oommand 
into  the  street,  and  m  the  space  of  five  minutes  the  entire  body  of  the 
hall  was  deserted. 

A  council  of  war  was  then  held  on  the  spot^  at  whioh  the  mayor  was 
too  exhausted  to  utter  an  audible  sentence,  but  Mr.  Alldread  could  not 
vnthhold  the  loud  expression  of  his  unspeakable  surprise  at  Captain 
Copeland*8  pecuharly  unconstitutional  indisiKMition  to  promote  the 
circulation  of  rank  rebellious  blood.  It  was,  however,  eventually 
decided  that  no  fUrther  steps  need  be  taken  in  the  matter ;  and  as  the 
captain  wished  to  spend  a  merry  evening,  he  invited  the  mayor  and  every 
member  of  the  corporation  present  to  dine  with  him  forthwith  at  the 
Bell.  The  invitation  was  accepted,  and  as  they  left  the  hall,  oertain 
straggling  knots  of  rebels  who  were  discussing  the  cause  of  the  dia- 
turl^nce  with  great  energy,  took  to  their  heels  and  ran  to  the  various 
publichouses  they  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting,  each,  of  ooursa, 
vnth  the  view  of  contending  for  the  oorreotness  of  his  own  yenrion  of 
the  origin  of  the  fray.   The  soldiers  smiled  as  they  saw  the  rebels 
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rannin^  \  but,  althougli  Mr.  Alldread  insisted  upon  tbe  proi)riety  of  the 
troop  giving  them  chase,  the  party  proceeded  with  due  dignity  to  dinner, 
after  which  the  bottle  went  round  merrily  till  midnight,  when  th« 
mayor  and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  at  the  particular 
desire  of  Mr.  Alldread,  were  conducted  to  the  doors  of  their  respectiTd 
residences,  under  a  most  formidable  military  escort. 


CHAMEE  IV. 

Maternal  Solidtade.--Qi«at-tineIe  John  in  Convolslons.^The  Chastity  of  a 
Maiden  impugned. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  delight  with  which  Valentine  contem- 

Elated  the  result  of  the  first  grand  display  of  his  latent  power.  He  went 
^  ome  in  ecstaoies,  and  exercised  his  voice  with  so  much  violence,  and 
imitated  the  contortions  of  the  constables  so  grotesquely,  that  his 
affectionate  parent  absolutely  believed  him  to  be  possessed  of  the  same 
8]^irit  as  that  which  inhabited  the  swine.  Again  and  i^in  she  implored 
mm  to  explain  to  her  what  had  occurred;  but,  inspired  with  the  con- 
viction that  his  power  would  lose  a  great  portion  of  its  value  if  its 
existence  in  him  became  known,  he  confined  himself  to  a  statement  or 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  to  the  meeting  and  upset  them  all  The 
singular  style,  however,  in  which  this  statement  was  made,  and  the 
loud  and  irrepressible  laughter  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  caused 
serious  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Vox  that  her  valentine  had 
eaten  of  the  insane  root,  and  prompted  her  to  go  for  advice  to  Uncle 
John,  while  Val  was  doing  justice  to  the  cold  remains  of  a  fillet  of  veal 
and  a  knuckle  of  ham. 

KoWj  for  somewhat  more  than  two-and-twenty  years,  without  a  day's 
intermission.  Uncle  John  had  reclined  on  three  well-cushioned  chairs, 
with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  glass  of  remarkably  stiff  brandy-and 
water  by  his  side,  from  the  time  that  the  cloth  was  removed  at  two 
o'clock  until  five.  From  this  position  he  never  by  any  chance  moved 
until  old  Hannah  brought  up  the  teatray,  and  it  was  in  this  position 
that  Mrs.  Vox  found  him. 

**  Well,  Pen  I"  said  Uncle  John,  as  the  poor  lady  entered,  "come  to 
see  me— eh  P    There's  a  good  girl.^* 

Mrs.  Vox  approached  the  chair  on  which  his  head  was  reclining,  and 
as  she  kissed  his  shining  brow  a  tear  dropped  upon  his  nose. 

"  What's  that  \"  cried  Uncle  John—"  What's  the  matter,  my  girl  ?— 
what  has  happened  f  Come,  come,  sit  you  down,  and  let's  know  aJl 
about  it" 

•*  Oh,  uncle ! "  said  Mirs.  Vox, "  do,  pray,  see  my  VaL" 

"  Why,  what's  the  j-oung  dji  been  up  to  now  ?"  cried  Uncle  John. 

•Onoe  for  all,"  said  Mrs.  Vox,  havmg  taken  a  deep  inspiration,  "I 
beheve  that  he's  mad." 

*•  Pooh,  pooh,  pooh— nonsense,  child!"  cried  Uncle  John,  ^Mad! 
Rddledcdee,  pooh,  pooh,  pooh— what  has  he  been  after  ?"  * 

*'  I  have  told  you  before,"  sdid  the  afflicted  lady, "  what  singular  noised 
I  have  heard  about  the  bouse  when  he  is  in  it." 

"  I  know^  I  know,"  interrupted  Uncle  John ;  "  imagination,  child, 
mere  imagination— pooh,  pooh,  pooh— don't  be  superstitious." 

"  But  to-day,"  continued  M.rs.  Vox,  sobbing—  to-day,  uncle,  when 
he  came  home,  not  onlv  did  I  hear  dreadful  noises  all  over  the  house, 
bat  he  made  up  such  horrible  faces  that  he  frightened  me  out  of  n^ 
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genies;  and  all  that  I  could  get  from  him  was,  that  he  had  done  it-* 
that  he'd  been  to  the  meetins  and  had  upset  them  all !" 

**  The  meeting  I  What  rijOit  has  he  to  interfere  with  politics  ?  '*  cried 
Uncle  John,  ringing  his  bell  with  unusual  violence.  *'  Surely  there's 
plenty  of  politicians  in  the  town  without  him !  Upset  'em  .'—Here, 
Hannah,"  ne  continued  as  the  old  servant  entered—"  go,  and  tell  that 
boy  Valentine  to  come  to  me  instantly.  Bring  him  with  you :  don't 
come  without  him.  Upset  'em,  indeed !  What  right  has  a  boy  like 
that— he's  not  twenty  yet." 

"  No/'  interrupted  Mrs.  Vox,  "he  was  only  nineteen  the  fourteenth 
of  last  rebruary ^" 

*'  What  right  has  a  lad  like  him  to  go  to  meetings  ?  I  never  go  to 
such  phices ;  that  boy'il  be  ruined." 

•*  But  it  is'nt  only  that"  said  Mrs.  Vox,  "I  shouldn't  care,  but  I'm 
sure  that  he's  touched.    I'm  quite  certain  the  poor  boy's  possessed." 

"  Pooh,  rubbish,  child,  rubbish !"  observed  Uncle  John ;  *' the  boy's  a 
splendid  boy,  a  fine  high-spirited  boy.  I'd  not  break  his  spirit  for  the 
world :— but  he  mustn't  be  spoiled—no,  he  mustn't  be  spoiled.  But 
we'll  see,  child— we'll  see." 

Uncle  John  then  proceeded  to  refill  his  pipe,  and  having  directed 
Mrs.  Vox  to  mix  a  leetle  more  brandy-and-water,  looked  earnestly  at  the 
fire,  and  prepared  for  the  attack. 

'*  Well !  young  gentleman !"  said  he,  knitting  his  brows  and  looking 
desperate. 

Mrs.  Vox  turned  quickly  towards  the  door,  and  found  that  Uncle 
John  was  only  rehearsing.  Valentine,  however,  immediately  after 
entered,  and  Uncle  John  commenced  :— 

"  Well !  young  gentleman !    Now,  sir,  what  does  all  this  mean  ? " 

"All  what,  uncle  ?"  quietly  asked  Valentine. 

"All  what,  sir!"  exclaimed  Undo  John— 'Why  all  this— this— 
conduct,  sir !— that's  what  I  mean." 

"  What  conduct  ?  "  said  Val,  with  perfect  calmness. 

"  What  conduct^  sir ! "  cried  Uncle  John—**  why,  your  conduct  Aro 
you  mad  P" 

"  I  bope  not,"  said  Valentine.    "  I  am  not  aware  that  I  am." 

"Don't  tell  me,  sir,  that  you  are  not  aware  of  it!"  shouted  the  old 
gentleman.  "Here's  your  poor  mother  here  fit  to  break  her  heart  about 
your  horrible  noises.  I'll  have  you  put  into  the  lunatic  asylum,  sir  I 
You  want  a  strait-jacket  I— but  where  have  you  been  all  day?— what 
have  you  been  after  P" 

"  I've  been  at  the  meeting,"  said  Valentine. 

"  The  meeting ! "  said  Unde  John—"  pray,  what  husiness  had  you  at 
the  meeting  P" 

"Come,  uncle,  don't  be  angry,"  said  Valentine,  smiling.  "Ill  tell 
you  all  about  it :  but  youll  not  be  cross,  will  you  ?'' 

"  Cross,  sir !"  exdauned  Uncle  John.  "  I  am  not  cross :  I  never  am 
cross." 

Valentine  then  drew  a  chair  near  the  fire,  and  commenced  an  expla- 
nation of  all  that  had  occurred.  At  first  he  utterly  astounded  Uncle- 
John  by  the  development  of  his  power,  and  then  proceeded  with  the 
relation  of  its  effects  upon  the  meeting.  In  ten  mmutes  Unde  Joha 
had  swallowed  more  smoke  than  he  had  done  during  the  whole  thirty 
years  he  had  been  a  smoker.  Seven  several  times  did  the  brandy-ancU 
water  go  the  wrong  way;  and  as  he  had  a  perfect  knowled(;e  of  almost 
every  man  present  at  the  hall,  his  imagination  entered  with  so  mudi 
spirit  into  the  scene,  and  he  laughed  at  the  description  of  their  move-^ 
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ments  so  immoderately,  that  at  length  he  could  neither  drink,  smoke, 
nor  sit,  but  paced  the  room  holding  his  back  and  chest  together— at 
intenrals  ejaculating,  *'stop !  stop  !  stop;"  The  more,  however,  (Jncle 
John  laughed,  the  more  spirit  aid  Valentine  infuse  into  his  tale,  and 
at  lenffth,  in  an  absolute  convulsion  of  mirth,  the  delighted  old  gentle- 
man tmrew  himself  upon  the  sofa^  and  rolled  to  and  fro  like  a  butt  in  a 
groove. 

**  You  young  dos!''  cried  Uncle  John,  when  he  had  recovered  lufil- 
dent  steadiness  of  oreath  to  speak :  **  Don't  you  know,  sir,  it  was  wrong. 

very  wrong  thus  to— /'    Here  he  was  seized  with  another  fit  of 

laughter,  so  loud  and  so  painful,  that  for  relief  he  moved  his  body  fint 
bttekwarda  and  forwards^  and  than  from  side  to  side,  while  he  literally 
mopped  the  perspiration  from  his  &ce,  which  was  as  red  as  that  of  Urn 
son,  when»  tovough  a  dark*  haiy  atmosphere^  he  is  seen  to  approach  tD0 
horiaoB. 

Nor  did  Mrs.  Vox  fail  to  enjoy  the  relation  of  the  scenOi,  for  biUTrag 
her  (Woe  in  her  handkerchief,  she  waa  equally  convulsed,  althoa^  nw 
quite  80  leyd  in  the  manifestatioik  of  her  mirth. 

"  Hold  your  tonne!,  you  young  rascal !"  was  the  oommand  of  Unde 
John,  whenever  Valentine  re-opened  his  lips  to  relate  any  inddent 
Ihst  bad  previously  escaped  him.  Yalentin^  however,  was  not  to  be 
silenoed.  So  long  as  he  found  the  old  gentleman  ei^oyed  it,  so  long 
did  he  keep  up  the  fire,  until  at  hut  Unde  JohxL  dedanng  solemnly  that 
he  could  stana  it  no  longer,  commanded  him  to  leave  the  roomt  which 
he  did  with  a  view  of  alannm^  old  Hannah  in  the  kitchen. 

No  sooner  had  Yal  made  hu  exit  from  the  parlour,  than  it  occurred 
to  Mrs.  Vox,  that  if  the  thing  became  known  to  the  authorities  the 
result  might  be  anything  but  pleasiujs;  and  as  Uncle  John  feil  at 
onee  into  her  vi 


views,  heoegan  to  think  of  the  best  mode  of  avoiding 

the  discovery.  At  first  he  thought  it  sufficient  to  ei^oin  silence  upon 
Yaleiitinei^  out  subseouently  fancying  that  the  "young  dog"  would 
dean  the  joke  infinitely  too  oood  to  be  concealed,  he  thought  that 
as  he  intended  soon  to  send  him  to  Mr.  Qoodman,  an  old  iriend  of 
)us  who  resided  in  London,  the  sttfest  plan  would  oe  to  start  him  off 
atoooe. 

^  Bat  what  am  J  to  do  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Vox  anxiously. 

*•  Why,  come  and  live  with  me,"  said  Uncle  John.  **  JJow,  male  no 
objections.  He'll  be  wdl  taken  care  of  by  Goodman,  I  know,  or  of 
eowgrse  I  wouldn't  send  him." 

It  was  aocordingly  decided  that  he  should  start  on  the  Wednesday 
morning :  and  when  all  the  preliminaries  had  been  arran^.  Uncle  John 
called  Valentine  just  as  he  was  charging;  old  Hannah  with  having  con- 
cealed a  ohikl^  whose  half-stifled  cries  and  convulsive  sobs,  in  one  of  the 
laroe  dtesserodrawers,  he  had  beoi  imitating  to  perfection.  Of  coursQ, 
on  oeittg  called*  Yal  left  the  surprised  and  indignant  old  maid  in  the 
kitohen  to  nroseoate  her  search ;  and  after  having  had  a  few  words  with 
Great-Uncle  John  on  the  suhjoct  of  his  journey,  with  tKe  idea  of  which 
he  was  detighted,  the  little  family  separated  for  the  night. 

The  whole  of  the  morning  of  the  foUowin^  day,  being  Tuesdjo^.  was 
occupied  by  Yalentine  and  Mrs.  Yox  in  packing  up,  while  Uncle  John 
was  engaged  for  several  hours  in  the  composition  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Goodman ;  a  document  written  with  infinite  care,  and  in  a  style  of 
course  peculiarly  his  own :  and  in  the  evening  Yalentine  and  his  mother 
a^un  visited  the  old  gentleman,  who  employed  himself  till  bed-time  in 
giving  Yal  instructions,  liaving  reference  to  nis  conduct  in  London. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Explains  bow  Valentme  started  for  London;  how  entertaining:  Travelling  Com- 
panions can  be;  how  a  valiant  Blacksmith  can  be  a  Dead  Shot;  how  firm  may- 
be the  Faith  of  a  Coachman  in  Witchcraft;  and  how  it  is  possible  for  a  Journey 
to  be  protracted. 

These  are  probably  no  feelings  at  all  comparable  with  those  which 
are  experienced  by  a  sanpiuine  country  youth  on  the  eve  of  his  first 
departure  for  London.  His  mind  is  all  excitement.  The  single  idea  of 
visiting  a  place  of  which  he  has  heai'd  so  much,  and  knows  so  little, 
engenders  thousands.  Asleep  or  awake,  his  whole  soul  is  set  upon  the 
journey  ;  and  were  it  necessary  for  him  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning, 
though  he  failed  to  go  to  sleep  before  two,  he  would  be  just  as  certain 
to  wake  in  time  to  hear  the  clock  strike  four,  as  if  the  "  warning"  wire 
communicated  with  a  galvanic  battery  sufficiently  powerM  to  force  him 
out  of  bed.  • 

Valentine,  after  dreaming  of  the  great  city  and  its  glories,  rose  some 
hours  before  his  usual  time,  but  not  before  Mrs.  Yoz,  who  had  not 
slept  at  all,  had  re-ransacked  every  drawer  and  every  box  in  the  house, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  anything  had  been  forgotten. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  time  for  starting  arrived,  in 
rushed  Uncle  John,  with  a  view  of  expressing  his  firm  conviction,  that 
if  Valentine  didn't  look  sharp  the  coach  would  certainly  go  without 
him,  and  of  explaining,  moreover,  that  the  coachman,  whom  he  knew, 
was  like  the  eternal  tide,  seeing  that  he  would  wait  for  no  man. 
Breakfast  was  therefore  immediately  prepared;  but  during  the  prepara- 
tion Uncle  John  compared  watches,  aad  having  made  them  agree,  com- 
pared them  with  the  nouse-clock,  and  then  sent  the  servant,  and  then 
went  himself  to  ascertain  if  it  agreed  with  that  of  the  church.  All 
this  being  eventually  arranged  to  nis  entire  satisfaction,  down  they  sat 
to  breakfast,  with  the  watches  of  course  upon  the  table.  Valentine 
had  no  appetite.  An  egg,  however^  at  length  was  seduced  down  his 
throat  hy  the  preliminary  introduction  of  a  piece  of  broiled  ham ;  but 
even  this  was  unconsciously  swallowed  while,  with  the  oofiee  in  his 
hand,  he  was  pacing  the  room.  He  could  not  keep  in  his  chair:  nor 
could  Mrs.  Vox  keep  in  hers,  nor  could  Uncle  John  keep  in  his.  They 
were  all  three  in  motion,  but  of  course  doin^  nothing,  there  being  in 
reality  nothing  to  do.  A  dozen  times  the  eurl  was  despatched  to  see 
if  the  horses  were  in,  and  after  much  feverish  excitement,  it  was  at  last 
announced  that  two  females  were  standing  by  the  side  of  three  boxes 
in  the  gateway !  That  was  sufficient.  Off  went  the  luggage  in  a  wheel- 
barrow, on  went  Val's  two  upper-coats,  round  went  a  large  lambs- 
wool  comforter,  and  down  went  a  glass  of  raw  brandy,  and  all  in  the 
space  of  thirty  seconds.  Mrs.  Vox  had  been  prohibited  from  seeing 
Valentine  off;  they  therefore  at  once  bade  each  other  adieu,  while 
Uncle  John,  standing  at  the  door,  was  expressing  his  opinion  tnat  the 
coach  would  be  gone ;  but  no  isooner  had  ne  succeeded  in  dragging  Val 
away,  than,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition,  Mrs.  Vox  hurried  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl,  and  started  round  the  comer  of  the  street,  which  she  knew 
the  coach  would  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  catching  a  last  glance  of  Valen- 
tine, and  waving  her  hand. 

**  Now  then,  look  alive  there !"  shouted  the  coachman  from  the  book- 
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ing-ofiQoe  door,  as  Unde  John  and  his  charge  approached.  **  Haye  yow 
got  ih&t  are  mare's  shoe  made  comforble,  Simon  ?  " 

**  All  right,  sir,"  said  Simon,  and  he  went  round  to  see  if  it  were  so, 
while  the  luggage  was  being  secured. 

*'  Jimp  up,  genelmen ! "  oried  the  coachman^  as  he  waddled  from  the 
office  with  Ids  whip  in  one  hand  and  his  way-bill  in  the  other ;  and  the 
passengers  accordingly  nroceeded  to  arrani^  themselves  on  the  various 
parte  of  the  coach— Valentine,  by  the  particular  desire  of  Uncle  John, 
naving  deposited  himself  immediately  behind  the  seat  of  the  coach- 
man. 

"  If  you  please,"  said  the  old  lady,  who  had  been  standing  with  her 
daughter  in  the  gateway  for  upwards  of  an  hour ;  **  will  you  be  good 
enow  please  to  take  care  of  my  darter  ?  " 

"  AU  safe,"  said  the  coachman,  untwisting  the  reins.  "  She  shaunt 
take  no  harm.    Is  she  ping  all  the  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  tne  old  lady ;  **  God  bless  her !  she's  got  a  place  in 
Lunnun.  an  I'm  told ^ 

"  Hook  on  them  ere  two  sack  o'  wheats  there  behind,"  cried  the 
coachman ;  **  I  marnt  go  without  'em  this  time." 

**  God  bless  you,  my  dear !  God  bless  you ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lady, 
and  the  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes  as  she  kissed  her  poor  girl,  whose 
heayy  sobs  choked  her  utterance.  "  Heayen  will  protect  you,  I  know 
it  will,  my  child.  You'll  think  of  your  poor  old  mother  ?  There,  cheer 
up,  my  dear— if  s  all  for  the  best ;  I  shall  be  yery  happy.  You  are  all 
the  world  to  me ;  but  indeed  I  shall  be  yery  happy,^'  and  the  tears 
burst  forth  in  fresh  streams,  while  she  tried  to  reanimate  the  spirits  of 
her  child  by  affecting  to  smile. 

**  Now.  all  right  there  ?  "  cried  the  coachman. 

"  Gooab^e.  my  dear,"  sobbed  the  old  lady,  almost  heart-broken,  kiss- 
ing her  cmld  again  as  she  stepped  upon  the  ladder.  *'  God  bless  you ! 
do  write  to  me  soon,  be  sure  you  do— I  only  want  to  hear  from  you 
often.  Take  care  of  yourself.  Here,  my  love,"  she  added,  taking  a 
handkerchief  from  her  neck,  "  tie  this  round  your  poor  dear  throat." 

"  No,  mother,  no,"  said  the  poor  girl  crying  bitterly, "  that's  the  only 
one  you  haye  left.    Ill  be  plenty  warm  enough." 

**  Yes,  do,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I'm  sure  you'll  take  cold." 

**  Hold  hard ! "  cried  the  coachman  as  the  horses  were  dancing,  on 
the  cloths  being  drawn  from  their  loins.  "  Whit,  whit ! "  and  away 
they  pranced,  as  merrily  as  if  they  had  known  that  their  load  was 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  load  they  had  left  behind  them. 
£ven  old  Uncle  John,  as  he  cried  "  Good  bye,  my  dear  boy,"  and 
waved  his  hand  for  the  last  time,  felt  the  tears  tnckhng  fast  down  his 
cheeks. 

"  No,  no  room,"  marm ! "  said  the  coachman,  shaking  his  head 
as  he  approached  the  comer  of  the  street  at  which  Mis.  Vox  was 
standing. 

Valentine's  attention  was  thus  directed  to  his  mother,  who  was  kiss- 
hig  her  hand  with  considerable  rapidity,  when  the  salute  was  returned, 
and  the  coach  passed  on. 

The  fblness  of  Valentine's  heart  caused  him  for  the  first  hour  to  be 
silent,  but  after  that,  the  constant  change  of  scene,  and  the  pure 
bracing  air  had  the  effect  of  restoring  his  spirits,  and  he  felt  a  yery 
powernil  hiclination  to  sing.  Just,  however,  as  he  was  about  to  com- 
mence for  his  own  amusement,  the  coach  stopped  to  change  horses, 
when  Tooler,  the  ooachman,  of  course  got  down,  and  as  several  of  the 
(wsengers  followed  }^  example,  Valentine  got  down  too,  and  as  they 
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all  went  into  tbe  road-side  house,  and  called  for  glasses  of  ale,  why 
Valentine  called  for  a  glass  like  the  rest,  and  drank  it  with  equal  enjoy- 
ment In  less  than  two  minutes  they  started  again,  and  valentine, 
who  then  felt  ready  for  anything,  hegan  to  think  seriously  of  the  exer- 
cise of  his  power. 

'*  Whit,  whit ! "  said  Tooler,  between  a  whuiper  and  a  whistle,  as  the 
fresh  ly>r8es  galloped  upthe  huL 

'*  Stop !  boa ! "  cried  valentine,  assuming  a  voice,  the  sound  of  which 
appeared  to  have  travelled  some  distance. 

^  You  have  left  one  behind,"  observed  a  gentleman  in  black,  who  bad 
secured  the  box-seat. 

''  0  let  un  run  a  bit,"  said  Tooler.  **  Whit!  Itll  give  un  a  winder  up  < 
this  little  hill,  and  teach  un  to  be  up  in  time  in  future.    If  we  was  to 
wait  for  every  pa^senper  as  chooses  to  lag  behind,  we  shouldn't  git  over 
the  ground  in  a  fortnit." 

''Hoa!  stop!  stop!  stop!"  reiterated  Valentine  in  the  voice  of  a 
man  pretty  well  out  of  breath. 

Tooler,  without  deigning  to  look  behind,  yetickled  the  hauncheB  of 
his  leaders,  and  gleefjilly  diuckled  at  the  idea  of  Aoip  be  was  making  a 
passenger  sweat. 

The  voice  was  heard  no  more,  and  Tooler  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
hill  pulled  up  and  looked  round,  but  could  see  no  man  runnin^^ 

•*  Where  is  he  P  "  inquired  Tooler. 

"  In  the  ditch  I"  replied  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  behind. 

"  In  the  ditch ! "  exclaimed  Tooler.    **  Blarm  me,  whereabouts  t  * 

"  There,"  said  Valentine. 

"  God  bless  my  soul ! "  cried  the  gentleman  in  black,  who  was  au 
exceedingly  nervous  village  clergyman.  "  The  poor  person  no  doubt 
has  fallen  down  in  an  absolute  state  of  exhaustion.  How  very»  very 
wrong  of  you,  coachman,  not  to  stop.*' 

Tooler,  apprehensive  of  some  serious  occurrence,  got  down  with  the 
view  of  dragging  the  exhausted  passenger  out  of  the  ditch,  but  although 
he  ran  several  nundred  yards  down  the  hill,  no  such  person  of  course 
oould  be  found. 

"  Who  saw  un  ?"  shouted  Tooler  as  he  panted  up  the  hill  again, 

"  I  saw  nothing,"  said  a  passenger  behind,  "  but  a  boy  jumping  over 
the  hedge." 

Tooler  looked  at  his  way-bill,  counted  the  passengers,  found  them  all 
right,  and  remounting  the  box,  ftpt  the  horses  again  into  a  gallop,  in 
the  perfect  conviction  that  some  villanous  young  scarecrow  had  raused 
the  false  alarm. 

**  Whit!  bhirm  them  'ere  boys !"  said  Tooler.  ** stead  o'  mindin  their 
crows  the^  are  alius  up  to  suffen.    I  only  wish  I  had  un  here,  I'd  pay 

on  to  their  blarmed  bodies;  if  I  wouldn't ,"    At  this  interestmg 

moment,  and  as  if  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  what  he  would  have 
done  in  that  case,  he  save  the  off-wheeler  so  telling  a  cut  round 
the  loins,  that  the  animal  without  any  ceremony  kicked  over  the  trace. 
Of  course  Tooler  was  compelled  to  pull  up  again  immediately ;  and 
after  having  adjusted  the  trace,  and  asking  the  animal  seriously  what 
he  meant,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the  question  by  giving  him  a 
blow  on  the  bony  part  of  his  nose,  he  prepared  to  remount;  but 
just  as  he  had  got  his  left  foot  upon  the  nave  of  the  wheel,  Valentine 
so  admirably  imitated  tbe  sharp  snapping  growl  of  a  dog  in  the 
front  boot^  that  Tooler  started  back  as  quickly  as  if  he  had  been  shot, 
while  the  gentleman  in  black  dropped  the  reins  and  almost  jumped  into 
the  road. 
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"Good  gracious!*  exclaimed  tbe  gentleman  in  black,  trembling 
^ntti  great  energy;  "bow  wrong,  how  Tery  horribly  wrong  of  yon, 
ooachman,  not  to  tell  me  that  a  dos  had  been  placed  beneath  my  feet'* 

^  Blarm  their  carcases !''  cried  Tooler,  "tibey  never  told  am  a  dog  was 
afaoved  there,    la^dovon!   We'll  soon  have  yow  out  there  together!" 

"Not  for  the  world!"  cried  the  gentleman  in  black,  as  Tooler  ap- 
proaohed  the  foot-board  in  order  to  open  it.  **  Not  for  the  world !  un<^ 
im-un-less  you  le-le-let  me  get  down  first  I  have  no  desire  t»  pe-pe- 
perisfa  of  hydropho-nhobi&" 

**  Kip  yar  Ait  on  the  board  then,  sir,  please,"  said  Tooler, "  weHl  soon 
haye  the  varmint  out  o'  that."  So  saying,  he  gathered  Up  the  reins, 
remounted  the  box,  and  started  off  the  horses  again  at  full  gallop. 

The  gentleman  in  black  then  began  to  explain  to  Tooler  how  utterly 
inconceivable  was  tbe  number  of  persons  who  had  died  of  hj^drophobia 
within  an  almost  unspeakable  short  space  of  time,  in  the  immediate 
-vicinity  of  the  residence  of  a  friend  of  his  in  London ;  and  just  as  he 
had  got  into  the  marrow  of  a  most  excruciating  description  of  the  in- 
tense mental  and  physical  agony  of  which  the  disease  in  its  worst  sta^e 
was  productive,  both  he  and  Tooler  suddenly  sprane  back,  with  their 
feet  m  the  air,  and  their  heads  between  the  knees  of  the  passengers  be- 
hiud  tbem,  on  Valentine  giving  a  loud  growling  snap,  more  bitingly 
indicative  of  anger  than  beiore. 

As  Tooler  had  tightly  hold  of  the  reins  when  he  made  this  involun- 
tary spring,  the  horses  stopped  on  the  instant,  and  allowed  him  time  to 
Bcramole  up  again  without  rendering  the  slow  process  dangerous. 

''  I  cannot,  I-I-I  positively  cannot/  said  the  gentleman  m  black,  who 
had  been  thrown  again  into  a  dreadful  stato  of  excitement,  *'  I  cannot 
sit  here— my  nerves  cannot  endure  W\  it's  perfectly  shocking." 

"Blister  their  bowls !"  exclaimed  Tooler,  whose  first  inypulse  was  to 
drag  the  dog  out  of  the  boot  at  all  hazardsL  but  who,  on  seeing  the 
horses  waiting  in  the  road  a  short  distance  a-nead  for  the  next  stage^ 
thought  it  better  to  wait  till  he  had  reached  them.  ''Ill  make  un 
remember  this  the  longest  day  o*  thar  blessed  lives— blarm  un !  Phih ! 
Ill  let  un  know  when  I  get  back,  I  warrant    Til  lam  un  to ." 

^  Hoa,  coachman !  hoa !  my  hat's  off !"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his 
voice  to  the  back  of  the  coach. 

*  Well  may  I  be— phit ! "  said  Tooler.  •  M  make  yow  run  back  f or*! 
anyhow— phit!" 

In  less  than  a  minute  the  coach  drew  up  opposite  the  stable,  when 
the  sentleman  in  black  at  once  proceeded  to  alight.  Just,  however,  as 
his  foot  reached  the  plate  of  tbe  roller  bolt,  another  growl  ftom.  Valen- 
tine frightened  him  backwards,  when  felling  upon  one  of  the  old  horse- 
keepers,  he  knocked  him  ftirly  down,  and  rolled  over  him  heavily. 

*I)arng  your  olooms^  oarkus ;"  cried  the  horse-keeper,  gathering 
himself  up,  carn't  you  git  oof  ar  cooarch  aroat  knocking  o^  pipple  dam  ?** 

*  I-I-I  beg  pardon,*  tremblingly  observed  the  gentleman  m  black ; "  I 
hope  I-I r 

*  Whoap !  pardon !"  contemptuously  echoed  the  horse-keeper  as  he 
limped  towards  the  bars  to  unhook  the  leaders'  traces. 

*Now  then,  yow  warmint  let's  see  who  yow  belong  to,"  said  Tooler 
anproaching  the  mouth  of  the  boot ;  but  just  as  he  was  in  the  act  of 
fatting  the  foot-board,  another  angry  snap  xnade  him  close  it  again  with 
the  nteiost  rapidity. 

•Lay  down!  blarm  your  body!"  cried  Tooler,  shrinking  back. 
"Here  yow  Jim,  kirn  here,  bor,  and  take  tixis 'ere  devil  of  a  dog  onto 
that" 
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Jim  approached,  and  the  growling  was  louder  than  before,  while  the 
gentleman  in  black  implored  Jim  tb  take  care  tl^at  the  animal  didn't 
get  hold  of  his  hand.  i 

"Here  yow  Harry!"  shouted  Jim,  "yare  nootafeared  o'  doogs  to- 
gether—damg  un  /doont  like  un." 

Accordingly  Harry  came,  and  then  Sam,  and  then  Bob,  and  then  Bill, 
but  as  the  dog  could  not  be  seen,  and  as  the  snarling  continued,  neither 
of  them  dared  to  put  his  hand  in  to  drag  the  monster  forth.  Bob 
therefore  ran  off  for  Tom  Titus  the  blacksmith,  who  was  supposed  to 
care  for  nothing,  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  Tom  Titus  arrived  with 
about  three  feet  of  rod  iron  red  hot. 

"  Darng  un !"  cried  Tom, "  this  'ere  '11  maake  un  9«t<  together !" 

^  Dear  me !  my  good  man,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  don't  use 
that  unchristianlike  implement!  don't  put  the  dumb  thing  to  such 
horrible  torture !" 

"  It  don't  siggerfy  a  button,"  cried  Tooler, "  I  marnt  go  to  stop  here  all 
day.    Out  o*  that  he  must  come." 

Upon  this  Tom  Titus  introduced  his  professional  weapon,  and  com- 
menced poking  about  with  considerable  energy,  while  the  snapping  and 
growling  increased  with  each  poke. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,"  said  Tom  Titus,  turning  round  and  wiping 
the  sweat  off  his  brow  with  his  naked  arm,  "this  here  oretur  here's 
stark  raavin  mad." 

"  I  knew  that  he  was  "  cried  the  gentleman  in  black,  getting  into  an 
empty  waggon  which  stood  without  horses  just  out  of  the  road ;  "  I  felt 
perfectly  sure  that  he  was  rabid." 

"He's  a  bull-terrier  too,"  said  Tom  Titus,  "I  knows  itby'sgrowL 
If  s  the  worsest  and  dargdest  te  goo  maad  as  is." 

"  Well,  what  shall  us  do  wi'  th'  warment  ?"  said  Tooler. 

"  Shoot  him !  shoot  him ! "  cried  the  gentleman  in  blaok. 

"  O  I've  goot  a  blunderbuss.  Bob ! "  said  Tom  Titus,  "yow  run  for*t 
together,  it's  top  o'  the  forge." 

Bob  started  at  once,  and  Tom  kept  on  the  bar,  while  Tooler,  Sam,  and 
Harry,  and  Bob  held  the  heads  of  the  horses. 

"  He's  got  un ;  all  right ! "  cried  Tom  Titus,  as  Bob  neared  the  coach 
with  the  weapon  on  his  shoulder.  "  Yow'U  be  doon  for  in  noo  time," 
he  added,  as  he  felt  with  his  rod  to  ascertain  in  which  comer  of  the 
boot  the  buU-terrier  lav. 

"  Is  she  loarded  P"  asked  Bob,  as  he  handed  Tom  Titus  the  instrument 
of  death. 

"  Mind  you  make  the  shot  come  out  at  bottom,"  shouted  Tooler. 

"I  hooV'  said  Tom  Titus,  putting  the  weapon  to  his  shoulder.  "Noo 
the  Loord  ha'  marcy  on  yar,  as  joodge  says  sizes,"  and  instantly  let  fly. 

The  horses  of  course  plunged  considerably,  but  still  did  no  mischief ; 
and  before  the  smoke  had  evaporated,  Valentine  introduced  into  the 
boot  a  low  melancholy  howl,  which  convinced  Tom  Titus  that  the  shot 
had  taken  effect 

"  He's  ffiv  oop  the  ghost ;  damg  his  carkus !"  cried  Tom,  as  he  poked 
the  dead  body  m  the  comer. 

"Well,  let's  have  a  look  at  un,"  said  Tooler,  "lefs  see  what  the 
warment  is  like." 

The  gentleman  in  black  at  once  leaped  out  of  the  waggon^  and  every 
one  present  drew  near,  when  Tom,  guided  by  the  rod  which  he  had 
kept  upon  the  body,  put  his  hand  into  the  boot,  and  drew  forth  a  fine 
hare  that  had  been  shattered  by  the  shot  all  to  pieces.  . 

"  He  amt  a  bull-tarrier,"  cried  Bob. 
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*'Bnt  that  arnt  he,"  said  Tom  Titus.  "  He's  some'er  aboot  here  as 
dead  as  a  darng'd  nail :  I  know  he's  a  corpse." 

"Are  yow  sure  on't?"  asked  Tooler. 

"  There  arnt  any  bairn  dooor  deader"  cried  Tom.  **  Here,  111  lug  um 
out  an  show  yar." 

"  No,  no !"  shouted  Tooler,  as  Tom  proceeded  to  pull  out  the  luggage. 
"  I  mamt  stay  for  that :  I'm  an  hour  behind  now,  blarm  un !  Jimp  up, 
genelmen !" 

Tom  Titus  and  his  companions  who  wanted  the  bull-terrier  as  a 
trophv,  entreated  Tooler  to  allow  tnem  to  have  it.  and  having  at  length 
gained  his  consent,  Tom  proceeded  to  empty  the  boot  Every  eye  was, 
of  course,  directed  to  every  thing  drawn  out,  and  when  Tom  made  a 
solemn  declaration  that  the  boot  was  empty,  they  were  all,  at  once, 
struck  with  amazement.  Each  looked  at  the  other  with  astounding  in- 
credulity, and  overhauled  the  luggage  again  and  again. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say"  said  Tooler,  "that  there  am't  nuffin  else  in 
the  boot?" 

"  Darnged  a  thing !"  cried  Tom  Titus, "  coom  an  look."  And  Tooler 
did  look,  and  the  gentleman  in  black  looked,  and  Bob  looked,  and 
Harry  looked,  and  jBill  looked,  and  Sam  looked,  and  all  looked,  but 
found  the  boot  empty. 

"  Well,  blarm  me!" cried  Tooler.  *'But  damg  it  all, he  must  be 
somewhere !" 

"  m  taake  my  solum  davy,"  said  Bill,  "that  he  was  there." 

''I  seed  um  myself,"  exclaimed  Bob, "  wi  my  cam  oyes,  an  didn't 
loike  the  looks  on  um  a  bit."j 

"  There  cannot,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black, "  be  the  smallest  pos- 
sible doubt  about  his  having  been  there ;  but  the  question  for  our  mature 
consideration  is,  where  is  he  now  ?" 

"  I'll  bet  a  pint,"  said  Harry,  **  you  blowed  um  away." 

•*  Blowed  um  away,  you  fool !  —  how  could  I  ha  blowed  um  away  ?" 
said  Tom  Titus,  in  tones  of  contempt. 

*' Why,  he  was  there,"  said  Bob, ''  and  he  baint  there  noo,  and  he 
baint  here  nayther,  so  you  must  ha  blowed  um  out  o'  th'  boot;  'sides, 
lof>k  at  the  muzzle  o'  this  ere  blunderbust !" 

"Well,  of  all  the  rummest  sees  as  ever  happened,"  said  Tooler, 
thrusting'his  hands  to  the  very  bottom  of  his  pockets—"  this  ere  flogs 
'em  all  into  nuffin!" 

**  It  is  perfectly  astounding !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman  in  black,  look- 
ing again  into  the  boot,  while  the  men  stood  and  stared  at  each  other 
with  their  mouths  as  wide  open  as  human  mouths  oould  be. 

"  WeU.  in  wi'  em  agin,"  cried  Tooler,  "in  wi'  em !— Blarm  me  if  this 
here  am't  a  queer  'un  to  get  over." 

The  lugsage  was  accordingly  replaced,  and  Tooler,  on  mounting  the 
box,  told  the  men  to  get  a  gallon  of  beer,  when  the  gentleman  in  blax:k 
fDenerously  gave  them  hau-a-crown,  and  the  horses  started  off,  leaving 
Tom  with  his  blunderbuss,  Hanry,  Bill,  Sam,  and  their  companions, 
bewildered  with  the  mystery  which  the  whole  day  spent  in  the  ale- 
house by  no  means  enabled  them  to  solve. 

Valentine  chuckled  so  desperately  over  the  success  of  this  scheme, 
that  he  dared  not,  for  fear  of  being  suspected,  commence  another  for 
some  considerable  time.  The  absurd  surmises  of  the  puzzled  Tooler, 
and  the  inferences  of  the  gentleman  in  black,  which  were  scarcely  less 
ridiculous,  kept  him  in  a  perpetual  fever  until  they  met  the  "  down 
Mdi." 
*  Yob  leaTB  us  here,  of  course  ?"  observed  the  gentleman  in  black. 
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"  Noo,"  Bald  Tooler,  *  worse  look,  Vm  agoin*  right  through.  Pro  made 
a  'rabgement  wi'  Waddle,  tother  coachman.  He  wants  to  goo  dam  and 
I  wants  to  goo  up.  It  taint  often  I  do  goo  to  tarn,  but  whensoever  I  do, 
suffin's  sure  to  be  the  matter.  Tve  got  a'i>omtment  at  seyen  to  goo  wi 
moi  sals  to  the  play,  an  noo  you  see,  blarm  it— phit !  phit ! — Tm  a  cup* 
pie  0^  hoars  bemnd.'' 

**  Hallo,  my  cherry  bounce  !*'  shouted  Waddle,  as  he  and  Tooler 
pulled  up.  'What's  the  natur  o'  the  game  now  ?  Here  a  matt^  oP 
fixtien  mile  out  l"— Tooler  shook  his  head  thoughtfully.  **  A  spill,  my 
old  wegitable?  —  Anything  broke?"  continued  Waddle.  "Axiy 
haooident?*' 

**  About  the  rummest  go,**  replied  Tooler,  **  as  yow  ever  had  any  notifm 
on  yet.  But  I  mamt  stop  noo.  Ill  tell  yow  ool  aboot  it  to-morrow— 
phitl  phitr 

"  Well,  ta  ta  I "  observed  Mr.  Waddle,  and  away  the  coaches  rattled  in 
opposite  directions,  Tooler  lashing  his  leaders  with  unparalleled  severity. 

V alentine^having  regained  full  command  over  his  muscles,  and  per- 
oeiving  that  Toolers  nerves  were  so  perfectly  unstrung,  that  the  slightest 
thing  would  seriously  annoy  him,  now  began  to  indulge  in  his  favourite 
imitations  of  a  fretfiil  child,  upon  the  exactness  of  which  he  prided  him- 
self especially.  He  sobbed,  and  squalled,  and  couched,  and  hooped,  and 
strained,  and  held  his  breath,  and  then  struggling  convulsively  with 
his  voice  again,  vtith  all  the  venemence  of  which  he  was  capable,  while 
Tooler  was  whipping,  and  shuffling,  and  fretting  himself  into  a  f^ver  of 
excitement. 

**  Blarm  that  'ere  child !"  exclaimed  Tooler,  looking  round.  *  If  yow'd 
keep  that  ere  little  un  o'  youm  quiets  marm,  rd  thank  yar,**  Valentine, 
however,  still  continued  to  persevere  in  his  interestinff  imitations  untu 
Tooler,  having  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  or  excitement*  that 
he  could  scarcely  hold  the  reins,  shouted  angrily^  "  Marm !  yow  must 
keep  that  'ere  child  o'  youm  a  leetle  matter  stilL  My  horses  carn't 
stand  it :  they  cam't  get  along.  Phit  I  Damg  me,  if  it  beant  enow  te 
drive  a  man  mad !" 

"  I  dare  say  it's  after  its  teeth,  poor  thing ! "  observed  the  gentleman 
in  black. 

"  It's  teeath !"  cried  Tooler, "  It  ony  wants  the  breast  Jist  listen  to 
it!    Blarm  my  body." 

"I  oan*t  keep  it  quiet!"  cried  Valentine,  assuming  the  voice  of  a 
fbmale.  **  It  arn  t  o'  no  use ;  I  must  throw  it  away ;"  and  he  immediately 
uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  and  exclaimed,^  The  child,  the  dki/cl .'— -the 
chUd'soff!" 

Tooler,  of  course,  stopped  on  the  instant,  and  having  given  the  reins 
to  the  gentleman  in  black,  got  down  with  the  view  of  rescuing  the  infant 
ft'om  its  perilous  position,  and  of  pointing  out  to  its  mother  m  terms  of 
just  indignation  the  extreme  inhumanity  of  her  conduct. 

"  Where  is  it^  yow  baggage ;"  cried  Tooler,  looking  anxiously  along 
the  road. 

**  Ha  yow  drapped  onythin,  oooarchman  P"  inquired  a  countryman, 
sitting  behind. 

**  Drapped  any  thin?*  angrily  echoed  Tooler.  "  Wher^  ti^re  is  the 
cbilcl  P" 

**  Woot  choild  P"  inquired  the  countryman. 

•* Why, that  wumman's  child  as  she  jist  throw*d  away!"  shouted 
Tooler. 

**  We  am*t  had  noo  choild  here,"  said  the  countryman— a  fact  to  which 
"vho  sat  behind  bore  instant  testimony. 
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*  Wldnfc  f  exc^itmad  Tooler,  "do  yow  mean  to  nj— do yow  meaa  to 
tfiQ  me  you  beaot  had  a  child  there  thatfe  heen  oryin'  the  fast  hoiu;  an' 
^uttin'  my  hones  into  this  ere  damg'd  sweat  P" 

"  I  tell  yow"  replied  the  countryman, "  we  ara't  had  no  choild ;  w« 
am't  seen  nuffin  like  a  ohoUd  here.'* 

*  Well,  nuur  I  he  damged !"  exclaimed  Tool0r,Beralohing  his  head  wy 
violently,  and  swinging  his  right  arm  with  great  ibrce  through  the  air. 
^This  heats  all  as  i  ever  did  hear  on  afore.  It  doant  sisgerfy  tawk- 
ing,''  added  he,  on  remounting  the  box ;  "the  devil's  aither  an  inside  or 
an  outside  passenger.  r?e  got  'un,  to-day,  sure  enow."  And  Tooler 
drew  out  lus  way-bill  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  which  was  likely  to 
be  hie  Satanic  Majesty  incog.,  while  the  gentleman  in  black,  the  three 
passMieers  who  sat  on  the  same  seat  with  Valentine,  and  Valentine 
nimeelr,  were  enressing  to  each  otlier  their  utter  astonishment  at  the 
extraordinary  oharaoter  of  the  occurrence,  with  great  eloquence  and 
warmth. 

"  That* s  it !— I  have  it !"  said  Tooler  to  himself,  as  a  countrywoman 
passed  witii  a  ba^et  on  her  arm.  '*  She  said  8o--^e  said  she  would. 
Blarm  her  old  body  I** 

It  was  euty  to  perceive  that  at  that  moment  something  had  flitted 
across  Toolcnr's  mind,  which  had  proved  to  him  a  source  of  fresh  annoy- 
ance, for  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  state  of  extreme  agitation,  and  continued 
to  be  so,  muttering  short  and  bitter  sentences,  scratching  his  head, 
etrikihg  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  violently  grinding  his  teeth,  until  he 
anivoa  at  the  end  of  the  stage,  when  he  ran  into  the  stable  with  breath- 
less haste^  and  returned  before  a  second  idea  of  his  object  could  be  con- 
ceived, with  a  box  of  tools  in  one  hand  and  a  horse-shoe  in  the  other. 

*  "  Hold  hard  a  bit,  Biil."  said  he,  kneeling  upon  the  pole,  and  nailing 
^kd  horse-shoe  to  %hd  foot-board.  "  There !  now  do  your  worst !  Blarm 
yiir  oarkus !  I  defy  yer  V  While  the  horses  were  being  put  in,  Tooler 
shook  hxB  head  ttinmphantly^  and  smiled  at  the  horsenihoe  with  intense 
aatisfiMjticn. 

"  Whal;,  in  Hie  imme  of  goodness,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  when 
Tooler  had  remounted. "  have  you  nailed  to  the  foot-board  P" 

*fiold  hard!  Pidh!  a  horseshoe!"  cried  Tooler;  ''the  cooarch  is 
bewitebed,  8irV'*4ea0t  ways  it  was;  but  Fve  cured  it  now— -ikaf 9  a 
settler  r 

''AwlVd!'*  axelaimed  the  gentleman  in  black,  with  dne  solemnity. 

*  How  e«m  you,  coachman,  entertain  so  impious  a  thought  ?" 

^  I  know  it  r  said  Tooler, "  that  wumman  as  we  panied  with  a  basket 
then  brought  it  to  my  mind.    She's  for  all  the  world  like  her." 

''Like  whom  ?"  inquired  the  gentleman  in  black. 

"  Why,  Uke  the  witch  l"  replied  Tooler.  « I'll  tell  yow  ool  about  it. 
T'other  day,  when  I  wor  comin'  aloong  the  rooard.  I  seed  this  'ere 
warminta  settin  on  the  path,  with  a  basket  by  ner  side.  Young 
Hacnr,  the  nevy  of  our  proprietor,  was  on  the  box  wi'  me,  and  so,  says 
he,  Tooler,  says  he,  Pli  net  yow  'a  crown  bowl  0'  punch,  yow  doant 
hook  that  ^ere  basket  up  here.  Done,  says  L  If  s  a  bet  says  he,  done. 
fle  I  makes  my  whip  rc«dy,  and  jist  as  we  oome  alongside  o'  the 
wvmint,  I  winds  it  round  the  handle  of  the  bafriiet,  and,  sartin  enoueh, 
up  it  oomes»  when  Harry  catches  it  jist  by  the  middle  o'  the  handle, 
and  I  s^NMO  it  monght  ha'  had  in  it  a  cupple  o'  score  of  eggs,  wi'  the 
yolks  of  which,  in  oourse,  we  was  smothered.  Well,  I  pulls  up  at 
once,  for  I  cduldn't  see  my  horses  until  I'd  wiped  some  on  it  off;  and 
while  Harry  and  me  wasutughing  at  aicfa  other,  fit  to  splits  up  comes 
the  old  warmint,  and,  praps,  she  didn't  go  it  a  good  un !    Well,  aa 
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soon  as  I  oould  get  through  the  mess,  to  my  pocket,  I  dropped  her 
half-a-crown,  and  Harry  dropped  her  another ;  but  even  this  didn't 
satisC^  the  nasty  old  frump :  she  wanted  them  'ere  e«gs,  pitickler,  it 
seemed,  and  no  others  would  do ;  and  she  swore  that  1  should  rue  the 
day  I  broke  'ehi.  So,  says  Harry ;  do  you  know  who  she  is  P  Noo» 
says  1. 1  oarn't  say  as  I  do.  Why,  say  he,  that's  the  famous  old  witch  f 
The  aevil  it  is,  says  I,  and  so  it  was;  and  this  is  the  way  she's  been  a 
sarvin'  me  out.  But  I've  fixed  her  wi'  the  horse-shoe;  there,  damg  her 
old  oarkus,  she  carn't  do  no  more  mischief  now." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  Beware ! "  said  Valentine,  in  an  awfully 
hollow  wnisper.  sufficiently  loud  only  to  reach  Tooler*s  ear. 

Tooler  trembled  for  an  instant ;  but.  his  faith  in  the  virtue  of  the 
horse-shoe  being  fixed,  he  soon  regained  his  self-possession,  and,  giving 
his  head  a  knowing  devil-may-care  twist,  sat  firmly  in  his  seat,  fully 
determined  to  take  no  heed  of  anything  that  might  threaten. 

"  Hoa !  coarchman ! "  exclaimed  one  of  the  passengers  at  this 
moment ;  "  only  look  at  this  wheel ! " 

Tooler  sat  like  a  statue.    He  did  not  deign  to  move  a  muscle. 

"  Coarchman !  coarchman ! "  shouted  the  conntryman  who  was  sit- 
ting behind ;  "  lookee  how  this  off-wheel's  a  waddling ! " 

''^Blarm  unl"  cried  Tooler,  "let  nn  waddle!  Phit!  Phit!"  and 
away  went  the  horses  down  the  hill ;  but  in  an  instant  Tooler  saw  ihe 
wheel  whizzing  a-head,  at  the  rate  of  full  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

*'Lean  all  to  the  left!"  shouted  Tooler,  and  the  passengers 
obeyed  him,  but  he  also  pulled  the  horses  to  the  left  so  violently 
that  the  coach,  coming  in  contact  with  the  jutting  bank,  turned 
over  and  deposited  him  and  the  passengers  upon  a  newly-formed  bed.  of 
manure. 

Witchcraft  was,  in  Tooler*8  view,  [ajtain  triumphant  His  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  horse-shoes  vanished.  He  felt  himself  perfectly  beaten, 
and,  therefore,  afber  having,  with  considerable  difficulty,  managed  to 
get  his  insides  out,  he  left  nis  horses,  coach,  and  luggage  in  the  care  of 
the  persons  who  had  fortunately  witnessed  the  accident,  and  waddled 
with  the  fragments  of  the  whip  in  his  hand  towards  a  road-side  inn  a 
few  hundred  yards  distant.  On  reaching  the  house,  of  course,  a  thou- 
sand questions  were  asked  in  a  breath :  not  one  of  them,  however,  did 
Tooler  deign  to  answer.  He  threw  hiiflself  carelessly  into  a  large  arm- 
chair, and.  declaring  that  he  would  not  drive  that  day  another  step, 
drank  with  infinite  gusto,  in  a  rummer  of  raw  brandy,  "  Eternal  per- 
dition to  the  witch ! " 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

Peculiar  Liberality  of  the  Gentleman  in  Black.— The  Green-eyed  Monster  prevents 
the  Performance  of  a  moat  disinterested  Act  of  Friendship. 

Upon  a  man  unused  to  profound  thinking,  profound  thought  has 
a  peculiarly  somniferous  efifect.  No  sooner  does  he  get  below  the 
surface  than  he  fsdls  fast  asleep,  and  although  he  dreams  of  his  subject 
with  unspeakable  zeal,  draws  conclusions  from  his  premises,  solves 
collateral  problems,  establishes  positions,  and  carries  nis  designs  into 
imaginary  execution,  his  mind,  yirhen  he  awakes,  leaps  back  over  the 
interesting  interregnum,  and  oegins  to  toil  again  at  the  point  from 
which  it  started. 
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Such  had  heen  the  workings  of  Tooler's  Tivid  imagination,  and  such 
was  precisely  his  position  when  awakened  hy  the  arrival  of  the  pas- 
sengers at  the  inn.  Having  proposed  with  great  feeling,  and  drunk 
with  due  sincerity,  ''  Eternal  perdition  to  the  Witch,"  he  fell  at  once 
into  a  train  of  deep  thought  wMch,  asa  natural  consequence,  induced 
deep  sleep,  in  which  he  saw  and  held  a  visionary  conversation  with  the 
hag  whose  unhallowed  influence  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  overthrow- 
ing, when  the  passengers  entered  the  well-warmed  parlour  in  which  he 
was  snoring  aloud. 

**  We've  got  un  to  roights/'  said  John  Brown,  the  landlord,  who 
headed  the  group,  "  we've  got  un  up  agin,  sir"  continued  he  in  a 
much  louder  tone,  shaking  Tooler  with  what  in  any  ordinary  case 
mucht  have  been  deemed  most  unnecessary  violence. 

Tooler  unconsciously  nodded  an  acknowledgment^  and  began  to  snore 
again  just  as  loudly  as  before. 

"  Come,  coachman,  come,  come,  my  good  man,"  said  the  sentleman  in 
black ;  but  he  could  make  no  impression  upon  Tooler  at  all  At  length, 
however,  by  virtue  of  bawling,  tickling,  and  shaking,  John  Brown  suc- 
ceed in  cauidng  him  to  open  his  eyes,  which  heat  once  commenced 
rubbing  with  great  desperation. 

«  Now.  sir !  *  said  John  Brown, "  if  s  all  roight  I " 

•*  O— ah  !**  observed  Tooler. 

*•  We've  got  on  the  wheel,  and  all's  ready,"  continued  John  Brown. 

**  Ah— yes— jis  so— well,"  remarked  Tooler  at  intervals,  **  anythin* 
brook?" 

•*  Nothin ;  couldn't  ha'  spilt  on  a  soffcerer  place.'' 

"  Well,  that's  a  blessing  anyhow ! "  said  Tooler.  **  Is  the  cooerch 
locked  up  safe?" 

"  Locked  oop ! "  cried  John  Brown,  '*  noo !  she's  standin'  at  the  door 
here  all  ready  to  start." 

"  I  shaunt  stor  another  step  this  blessed  night  if  I  know  it,"  said 
Tooler,  taking  his  hat  ofif  and  dashing  it  to  the  ground  with  the  air  of 
one  whose  nund,  having  been  once  made  up,  possessed  the  quaUty 
of  being  immutable. 

"What ! "  exclaimed  the  gentleman  in  black,—"  but,  no,  no ;  you  are 
Jestins." 

In  order  to  prove  that  nothing  bearing  even  the  semblance  of  a  jest 
was  intended,  Tooler  proceeded  to  pull  off  his  shawl  and  box-coat,  while 
the  passengers  exchanged  looks  of  utter  amazement. 

"  My  good  man,"  continued  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  you  surely  do 
not  mean  to  remain  here  ?  Come,  come,  let  us  start." 

"  Here  I  am,  and  here  I  sticks,"  said  Tooler  firmly ;  and  after  shak- 
ing his  head,  he  unbuttoned  his  boot-straps— a  process  which  caused  the 
antique  tons,  which  were  as  large  as  a  pair  of  moderate-sized  chimney- 
pots, to  fall  upon  his  iosteps  sans  cerimome. 

"  I  will  not  beUeve  iV'  said  the  gentleman  in  black.  "  I  cannot 
believe  that  you  are  serious ;  come,  come,  coachman,  come ! " 

"  It  doant  siggerly  tawkin'  a  button,"  cried  Tooler, "  we  cam't  get  to 
tarn  noo  to-mght.    'Sides,  if  I  was  to  break  the  wind  of  all  my  horses, 
I  shouldn't  be  up  afore  twelve  o'clock  now,  and  what  is  the  use  * 
o'that?" 

"  Yow'd  be  able  to  do  it  by  ten  "  said  John  Brown. 

"  And  whaf s  the  use  o'  ten  ?  "  mquired  Tooler  indignantly.  "  Whafs 
the  use  o*  ten,  when  I  ought  to  ha'  bin  in  at  six  ?  " 

"  I  am  a  man  of  few  words,"  said  the  gentleman  in  black,  "  a  man  of 
Tery  few  words ;  and  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  what  I  say  I  fully 
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mean.  I  fnuH  be  in  London  to-night,  and  therafore,  if  you  wre  resolTed 
on  remaining  here,  I  will  post  up  to  town,  and  make  you  or  your  pro- 
prietors bear  the  expense." 

Having  tremblingly  delivered  himself  thus,  the  gentleman  in  bkok 
turned  ezoeedingly  white,  and  as  he  prepared  to  leave  the  room  with. 
the  view  of  making  certain  necessary  inquiries,  Talentine,  assuming  his 
Toioe,  ordered  seven  large  glasses  of  brandy«and-walier,aad  rump-steaks 
and  onions  for  nine. 

No  sooner  was  this  order  given,  than  the  whole  of  ib%  domestic 
establishment  of  John  Brown  was  in  an  uproar.  Dan  was  sent  out  on 
a  horse  for  the  steaks:  Mary  was  told  to  peel  the  onions;  Boger  whs 
directed  to  wipe  the  bars  of  the  eridiron,  and  Sidly  was  ordered  to 
make  the  fire  clear  with  salt,  while  the  hostess  herself  mixed  the  braady- 
and-water.  and  scolded  all  about  her  with  due  bitterness  and  force. 

While  these  preparations  were  making,  the  gentleman  in  blaok  ascer- 
tained, to  his  unspeakable  mortification,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
posting-house  within  seven  miles  of  the  place.  He,  therefore,  deemed 
lb  expedient  to  alter  his  tone,  and  having  deaded  upon  certain  persua- 
sive arguments,  which  he  felt  were  too  potent  to  mil,  he  returned  to 
employ  them  as  the  hostess  entered  the  parlour  mtb.  the  brandy-and- 
water  on  her  best  japanned  tray. 

"  Now,  coachman,"  said  he,  ''my  dear  man, do oonader the inoon- 
venience  of  which  this  delay  will  be  productive." 

**  It's  o*  no  use,"  said  Tooler.  **  ifs  o'  no  sort  o*  use.  I  camt  move 
flrom  this  ere  blessed  spot.  It^s  unpossible.  I  am't  no  more  power 
over  them  are  four  horses  than  a  babby.  I  camH  drive,  and  now 
yow've  the  long  and  the  short  on't." 

"  0 !  for  that  matter  "  cried  Brown, "  as  I  never  am  backard  in  comia' 
l:>rard  to  sarve  a  fHena,  111  drive  for  yar." 

"  You're  k/ooI  /"  obsierved  the  hostess,  in  an  audible  whisper,  at  the 
same  time  tugging  with  areat  violence  at  John  Brown's  cos^tailL  and 
^ving  him  certain  significant  ndelong  glances  of  great  import,  as  atlbot- 
ing  his  conjugal  peace.  John  Brown,  however,  still  persevered  in  eit- 
pressing  the  pleasure  he  should  derive  from  the  performance  of  this  aot 
of  disinterested  friendship ;  for  although  he  in  general  held  the  hints  of 
his  spouse  in  high  respect^  and  understood  that  in  this  particular  instanoa 
•he  was  actuated  fay  a  desire  to  mi^e  the  most^f  the  party,  one  of  whom 
had  been  so  liberal  in  his  orders  at  the  commencementk  he  regarded  it  as 
being  by  no  means  improbable  that  Tooler  would  be  in  consequence  dis- 
oharoed,  and  that  As  would  be  put  upon  the  coach  as  his  successor, 
which  happened  to  be  precisely  what  for  several  yean  he  had  been 
oonstantlv  on  the  look-out  for. 

"  But  00  you  think  sariously,*  said  Vooler,  after  a  pause,  **  that  yoir*d 
be  able  to  get  up  bv  twelve  ?" 

"  By  twelve  r  cned  John  Brown.  ^  If  I  don't  get  in  afore  the  clock 
strikes  ten.  I'll  be  bound  to  be  pisoned.  On^  jist  say  the  word,  and 
whiles  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  is  a  having  their  snack,  TU  be  makin' 
myself  a  leetle  tidjr." 

^Oome,  my  g^od  man:  you'U  a^ree  to  it^  will  you  not--«omeP*'  said 
*  the  gentleman  m  blade,  in  a  tone  irresistibly  persuasiTe. 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Tooler,  with  evident  reluctance,  "have  it  asyow 
like ;"  and  he  proceeded  to  button  up  hb  boot-tops  again,  while  Mary 
was  carefully  laying  the  doth. 

The  grand  pomt  being  at  length  settled.  John  Brown  (eft  the  room, 
and  the  hostess,  assisted  by  her  handmaids  in  dean  white  apionB>  placed 
ttie  rump-steaks  and  onioiis  upon  iha  tabla. 
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"ITotD  if  70U  please,  nr,"  said  the  hostess  bestowisg  one  of  her 
hiandeet  smiles  upon  the  gentlemao  in  black,  as  she  gracefully  placed  a 
chair  tor  him  at  the  head  of  the  table.  **IVee  eat  it  while  it's  hot : 
there's  some  more  inguns  duin." 

"Not  any  for  me,  I  thank  you."  said  that  gentleman  with  great 
politeness.  "  I  have  not  the  smallest  appetite,  riltake  a  ghiss  of  sherry 
and  a  biscuii" 

**  Oh !  dof'ee  eat  a  leetle,"  ursed  the  fksoinating  hostess.  "  If  s  done 
Tex7  beautiftiL  Look'ee !  **  added  the  tempter,  as  she  took  off  the  cover, 
and  displayed  a  fine  steak  garnished  with  odiobs,  the  sight  ot  which  as 
once  drew  the  rest  of  the  passeneers  towards  the  table. 

"IXo  have  a  Int  with  u&  sir,  c^!"  cried  the  passengers  in  aehoms. 
**  We  shall  not  enjoy  it  half  so  mudi  without  you.** 

**  Why  not,  my  good  people  f*  in4{aired  the  mstor. 

"  'Cause,**  replied  the  hostess, "  you  was  kind  enow  to  ovder  it.* 

*Z,  my  good  woman !"  exclaimM  the  astonished  gentieman.  peering 
awermB  speotades  with  a  look  of  amaiement.    "  I  wdsffed,  I  ?^ 

**  In  course,  sir,  yen  did."  rephed  the  hostess,  at  the  pleasing  ezpression 
of  her  countenance  vanished. 

"  Dear  me !  my  good  woman,*  rejoined  the  pastor,  *'yoa  must  have 
been  dreaming!" 

"I'neal  to  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  present,"  said  the  hestesL 
*whetner  yon  didn't  order  se^ren  glasses  &  brandy-and-water,  ana 
rump-steaks  and  inguns  for  nine." 

"  Oh  that's  right  enough,"  said  one  of  the  passengers^  **  that  wor  the 
order  ersackly ;  you  doan't  mean  to  go  for  to  say  as  how  it  wasn\  nr, 
doyer?" 

'^Upott  my  honour,  my  good  peo]^)e,"  returned  the  pastor;  "  believe 
me,  you  were  never  more  mistaken  m  your  Kves." 

^Not  a  bit  on' V  observed  Tooler,  **  I  heerd  yow  myself." 

'God  bless  my  soul !  Impossible!  impossible !"  cried  the  pastor,  as 
he  strove  with  great  energy  of  mind  to  ascertain  what  sentence  in  the 
Enghsh  language  bore  the  slightest  resemblance  in  point  of  sound  to 
"seven  glasses  of  brandy-ond-water,  and  rumpHSteaks  and  onions  for 
nine." 

"Well,  whether  or  no,*  observed  the  hostess^  "there's  what  was 
ordered,  and  I  'spects  to  be  paid  for  it,  at  all  events." 

"  Gome,"  said  toe  farmer,  who  had  occupied  a  seat  at  the  back  of  the 
eoach,  "  lefs  tackle  it  together,  for  I  feel  rayther  peckish,"  and  he  and 
Valentine  with  two  otner  passengers  commenced ;  the  rest  modestly 
keeping  sloof  horn  the  table,  lest  payment  should  be  demanded  of  them 
respectively  as  a  social  matter  of  oourse. 

"Tow  may  as  well  just  have  a  mouthftil  as  not,"  said  the  ihrmer, 
"sin'  yow  do  mean  to  pay  all  the  same  I" 

"Beally,"  observed  the  gentleman  in  black,  "I  am  unconscious  of 
having  nude  such  an  arrangement." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Valentine,  in  his  natural  voice ^  "suppose  we 
compromise  the  matter,  as  there  appears  to  be  some  slight  roisunder- 
standing  on  the  subject:  you  settle  for  the  steaks,  and  PIl  pay  for  the 
brandv-and-water." 

"  Well,  ooom,  that's  handsome !"  cried  the  farmer,  "and  to  show  that 
I  doont  want  to  shirk  teom  my  share,  why  I'll  be  a  couple  o'  bottles  o* 
wine,*-eoom,  what  sav  yow  noo  ?  " 

"I cannot,  under  we  circumstances}  of  course,  object  to  join  yon," 
replied  the  puzzled  pastor ;  "  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  those 
I  ave  in  my  judgment  perfootly  inexplicable:  I  never  in  any 
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case  like  to  be  positive  j  I  know  that  human  nature  is  but  human 
nature,  and  therefore  cannot  pretend  to  claim  entire  exemption  from 
those  weaknesses  which  form  its  distiDguishing  characteristics :  I  may 
be  mistaken:  I  confess  that  I  may;  but  I  nevertheless  hold  it  to  be 
utterly  impossible  for  any  man  to  gwe  such  an  order  as  that  without 
Knowinx  it" 

"  Oh  I  'pon  my  loife,"  said  the  farmer,  "it's  a  postyve  fiict** 

**  Of  course  ru  not  presume  to  dispute  it,"  returned  the  pastor,  whose 
scepticism  on  the  point  still  developed  itself  strongly.  "  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  am  totally  oblivious  of  the  droumstances ;  but  it  I  did  give  the 
order,  I  bow  to  your  decision." 

No  sooner  had  this  arrangement  been  completed,  than  the  passengers 
who  had  before  kept  so  modestly  aloof,  lost  the  whole  of  their  mterestins 
diffidence.  They  made  themselves  perfectly  at  home,  and  drew  at  once 
towards  the  table,  at  the  head  of  which,  of  course,  sat  the  gentleman  in 
black,  who  appeared  to  have  borrowed,  for  that  particular  occasion,  the 
well-trained  appetite  of  an  untamed  elephant.  As  all  social  distinctions 
were,  for  the  time  being,  levelled,  Tooler  was  invited  to  join  them;  but 
although  he  tried  with  zeal  to  compete  with  the  rest,  his  gastronomio 
powers  entirely  deserted  him.  He  ate  scarcely  anything,  albeit  the 
diiih  before  him  was  one  which  on  ordinary  occasions  he  especially 
favoured.  He  experienced,  however,  no  difficulty  in  drinkiu^.  Of 
the  wine  and  brandy-and-water  he  partook  freely,  with  the  view  of 
drowning  the  unhallowed  influence  or  the  witch ;  but  the  more  deeply 
he  drank,  the  more  strongly  did  he  feel,  that  that  influence  was  still  in 
the  ascendant. 

As  soon  as  John  Brown  found  the  party  had  ordered  all  the  spirits 
and  wine  they  were  likely  to  order,  he  entered  the  room  to  announce 
the  fact  of  his  being  ready,  and  to  explain  the  expediency  of  an  im- 
mediate start.  The  bill  was  consequently  called  for  on  the  instant,  when 
the  amount  was  divided  as  per  agreement,  and  paid;  and  the  passengers 
prepared  for  the  completion  of  their  journey. 

The  moment,  however,  John  entered  the  room,  Valentine  was  led  to 
suspect  that  he  had  some  unfriendly  design  upon  Tooler.  He  therefore 
watched  him  narrowly ;  and  as  ms  searching  eye  quickly  discovered 
sufficient  to  confirm  his  suspicions,  he  resolved  on  thwarting  the  object 
of  Mr.  John  Brown,  by  causing  him  to  abandon  his  intention  of  per- 
forming the  act  of  disinterested  fhendship  proposed. 

Accordingly,  Valentine  at  once  lefb  the  room,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining what  means  were  available ;  and  as  he  saw  the  hostess  standins 
with  a  butcher  in  the  bar,  whose  conversation  touched  the  toughness  of 
a  certain  leg  of  mutton,  he  awaited  in  the  passage  the  arrival  of  John 
Brown.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  decided  on  the  course  to  be  pursued, 
when  John  made  his  appearance,  whip  in  hand.  Valentine  saw  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  therefore,  assuming  the  voice  of  the  hostess, 
whispered  loud  enough  to  reach  John's  ear:  **Go  now,  my  love,  go; 
and  return  by-aud-bye :  you  have  nothing  to  fear ;  John  \nll  not  be 
back  to-night  I" 

"Indeed !"  murmured  John,  starting  bade  at  the  sound  of  an  afieo- 
tlonate  kiss  with  which  Valentine  concluded.  **  Indeed !"  he  repeated, 
and  bit  his  Ups  violently,  and  breathed  with  vehemence,  as  the  sroup 
in  the  background  pressed  him  towards  the  door,  and  thus  forced  him 
to  see  the  pride  of  his  heart  and  home  in  conversation  with  one  who 
happened  to  be  the  identical  butcher  upon  whom  he  had  long  looked 
with  a  peculiarly  jealous  eye. 

Valentine  now  relt  that  he  had  struck  the  right  chord,  for  the  oom* 
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plazion  of  John  turned  as  pale  as  it  could  turn— that  is  to  «ay,  it  torned 
to  a  pale  Prussian  blue,  as  the  nearest  approach  to  whiteness  of  which  it 
was  capable,  while  lus  huge  teeth  rattled  like  a  pair  of  castanets,  and 
indeed  his  whole  frame  shook  convulnvely  with  passion  pent  up.  Con- 
trary, however,  to  the  expectation  of  Valentine,  John,  after  turning  in 
the  direction  of  the  bar  his  flashing  eyes^  which  appeured  to  pierce  the 
wooden  partition  with  more  fjBciUty  than  could  a  pair  of  the  brightest 
gimblets,  oonjured  up  all  his  courage,  and  mounted  the  box.  The  start 
was  a  false  one,  for  he  dropped  one  of  the  reins  and  his  whip  at  the  same 
time.  This,  however,  was  soon  remedied ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded 
far.  before  the  attention  of  Tooler  was  drawn  to  the  excited  state  of 
Jonn's  nerves. 

*' AVt  yow  been  bavin'  a  drop  o'  suffin  extra?"  inquired  Tooler,  as 
they  rolled  from  side  to  side. 

"Not  a  drain!''  repUed  John;  and  the  coach  gave  another  lunge. 
**  But  the  fact  of  the  matter's  this,"  continued  he,  looking  round  to 
ascertain  if  they  could  be  seen  from  his  once  happy  home — *'the  fact 
is,  I  feels  so  onoommon  poorly,  that  I'm  i^eered  I  shan't  be  able  to  go 
much  furder  arter  aU." 

''Well,  give  me  the  ribbons,  then,"  said  Tooler,  who,  feeling  somewhat 
better,  began  to  be  ashamed  of  his  inactive  position.  **  I  can  manage, 
I  des  say.  Bo  yow  go  back— I'm  obleedged  to  yer,  you  know,  all  tho 
same." 
*'  Well,  if  you  think  you  can  drive  "  observed  John.  ' 
"Why,"  mterrupted  Tooler,  whose  professional  pride  had  been 
touched  by  that  remark, "  if  I  can't  do  it  better  than  that,  I  can't  do  it 
at  all!" 

This  was  enough  for  John  Brown.  He  pulled  up  on  the  instant ;  and 
after  apologising  for  his  inability  to  perform  his  promise,  alighted  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  would  most  grieve  his  heart, 
and  of  disturbing  the  development  of  the  assumed  illicit  loves  of  his 
amiable  spouse  and  the  cold-blooded  butcher. 

The  moment,  however,  Tooler  regained  possession  of  the  reins, 
the  dreaded  influence  of  the  witch  regained  possession  of  his  soul; 
but  Valentine,  who  had  removed  to  the  vacant  seat  on  the  box, 
did  all  in  his  power  to  cheer  him,  and,  as  he  firmly  resolved  to  annoy 
him  no  more,  he  succeeded^  after  an  infinite  deal  of  persuasion,  in 
inspiring  him  with  the  behef  of  its  being  an  immutable  ordinance  of 
Nature,  that  the  power  of  no  witch  should  extend  beyond  the  radius  of 
forty  miles. 


CHAPTEE  VII. 

Intxodaces  Unde  John's  Friend  and  his  affecUonate  Relatives,  with  a  Knight  of  a 
*  new  Order,  two  invisible  Burglars,  and  one  most  remarkable  Sweep. 

Ms.  Gbihwood  Goodman,  Uncle  John's  friend,  to  whom  Valentine 
had  been  consigned^  was  a  gentleman  possessed  of  some  considerable 
wealth,  derived  chiefly  lirom  a  series  of  successful  speculations  in 
sperm  oiL  He  was  remarkably  thin— so  thin,  indeed,  that  his  heart 
beat  against  his  bare  ribs  with  an  energy  which  alone  might  have  caused 
it  to  be  discovered  that  that  organ  is  more  insensible  to  feeling  than  to 
sight.  If,  however,  the  heart  of  Goodman  was— like  the  hearts  of  men 
in  the  aggresate— physically  insensible,  morally  it  was  by  far  the  most 
Benslble  of  au  the  organs  he  possessed.   A  tear  touohed  it  acutely ;  a 
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tale  of  distress  at  onoe  caused  it  to  open :  indeed,  sorrow  in  any  shape 
had  but  to  approach,  to  find  itself  surronnded  hy  feelinas  of  benevolenee. 
which  caused  it  to  dry  up  its  natural  tears,  and  to  shed  those  only  oi 
gratitude  and  Joy. 

In  stature,  Gnmwood  Ooodraaii~-although  he  boasted  with  pride  oi 
haying  stood  full  six  iSset  without  his  shoes  when  a  private  in  the  Loval 
Volunteers^was^  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  about  five  feet  eigntu 
He  would  never  aUow  that  he  had  sunk  so  many  inches ;  but  he  oould 
not  have  been  more,  for  he  was  able  to  walk  under  the  six  feet  standard 
with  his  military  cap  on  without  moving  a  hair.    He  had  never  been 
married.  His  relatives— the  only  relatives  of  whom  he  happened  to  have 
any  knowledge,  to  wit,  a  brother,  a  nephew,  and  their  wives— had  disin- 
terestedly taken  especial  care  of  that,  for  in  order  that  the  idea  of  marry- 
ing might  be  effectually  banished  from  his  mind  he  never  visited  theni^ 
nor  did  they  ever  visit  him,  without  the  occurrence  of  those  intereeting 
family  broils  with  which  the  matrimonial  state  isoociisionallTenlivenea. 
Not  tlsat  his  brother  and  nephew  lived  unhappily  with  those  whom 
they  had  respeotively  pledged  themselves  to  love  and  to  cherish :  on  tha 
coutrarv,  they  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  domestic  comfort  than  oom- 
mouly  falls  to  the  lot  of  married  men :  but  the  arrangement  between 
them  was  to  appear  to  be  steeped  to  the  yery  lips  in  domeslio  misery 
whenever  Grimwood  hapiienea  to  be  present,  with  the  view  of  de- 
terrinij;  him  ft:om  entering  into  that  state  of  life  to  which  certain  maida 
and  widows  had  modest^  called  him.    And  the  seheme  proved  effec- 
tual.   He  trembled  at  tne  thought  of  embarking  in  a  business  which 
they  had  led  him  to  believe  was  tempestuous  at  best;  for  what  deterred 
him  more  than  all,  was  the  earnest  anxiety  which  they  manifested  on 
all  occasions  to  convince  him  that,  although  they  snarled,  and  frowned, 
and  growled,  and  wished  each  other  dead,  they  in  reality  lived  as  happily 
together,  if  not  more  happily,  than  married  people  in  general    He 
therefore,  having  no  sort  of  taste  for  the  loving  specimens  of  matri- 
monial felicity  which  they  so  constantly  placed  before  his  eyes,  kept 
aloof,  resolved  firmly  to  live  a  life  of  single  blessedness  unto  the  end. 

Now,  when  theee  peculiarly  affectionate  creatures  heard  that  Yalen* 
tine  was  coming  to  London,  they  were  thrown,  perhaps  naturally,  into 
a  feverish  state  of  alarm ;  for,  although  they  had  never  seen  hiuL  the 
accounts  of  the  "  youns  wretch"  which  had  reached  them  had  been 
singularly  flattering,  and  therefore  they  held  him  to  be  one  wlio»  by 
making  a  favourable  impression  on  him  in  whom  the  whole  of  their 
expectations  were  concentrated,  might "  rob"  them,  as  they  termed  it 
of  some  portion  of  that  wealth,  for  which,  through  the  medium  of 
Grim  wood's  death,  they  so  ardently  panted.  They  therefore  lost  no  time 
in  meeting,  with  the  view  of  devising  some  scheme  by  which  the  loudest 
of  their  fears  might  be  hushed,  and  as  Mr.  Walter  Goodman  had  been 
deputed  by  his  brother  Grimwood  to  meet  Valentine  at  the  inn,  it  was, 
after  a  long  consultation,  decided  that  he  should  rei)resent  himseUto  be 
Grimwood,  secure  Valentine  in  certain  private  lodgings,  and  eventually 
either  procure  for  him  a  berth  on  IxMird  some  man-of-war  about  to 
sail  for  a  foreign  station,  or  send  him  out  as  an  adventurer  to  seek  his 
fortune  abroad. 

Accordingly,  Walter  proceeded  to  the  inn  at  the  appointed  time, 
while  his  hopeful  son,  Horace,  prepared  everything  for  valentine's  re- 
ception, it  b«ng  arranged  that  the  mon^f^nt  he  arrived  he  should  be 
hurried  away,  and  that  when  he  had  reached  his  new  residence,  Grim- 
wood should  be  informed  that  he  had  not  arrived  at  all.  Fortunately, 
however,  for  Valentine,  the  coach  was  so  l^te,  that  Grimwood,  bavjiig 
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despausned  th^  jiressing  business  he  faad  in  band,  became  seriously 
alarmed,  and  on  i^ing  down  himself  to  the  inn,  he  insisted  upon  re- 
lieving brother  Walter  from  all  responsibility,  and,  to  the  bitter  morti- 
fication of  that  gentleman,  waited  in  the  coffee-room  the  arrival  of  the 
ooach. 

The  design,  however,  of  the  aflfectionate  family  party  was  not  to  be 
frustrated  thus.  No  sooner  had  Grimwood  determined  on  waiting 
himself,  than  Walter  started  off  to  meet  the  coach,  with  the  view  of 
securing  Valentine  still ;  while  Grimwood  was  seated  in  the  coffee-room, 
drinking,  vrithout  enjoyment,  the  pint  of  diret  he  had  ordered,  and 
mechanically  reading  the  Times.  Although  his  eyes  were  on  the  niper, 
his  thoughto  were  on  the  coach  and  he  had  just  drunk  his  last  glasB  of 
wine,  and  began  to  marvel  at  the  possibility  of  a  man  reading  for  houis 
without  bringing  his  mind  to  bear  upon  any  single  sentence,  when  the 
dock  struck  ten. 

"  Waiter,"  said  he  to  a  sleek,  roand-&oed  person  in  pumps, "  this  is 
▼OTT  extraordinary— is  it  not?" 

"^Why.  sir,"  rephed  that* interesting  i>er8on«  who  being  extremely 
ftis^,  and  unable  to  speak  without  using  his  napkin,  commenced  wipmg 
the  bottom  of  Goodman's  glass  with  great  energy.  '*Why,  sir,  it  is, 
or,  rayther,  sir;  but  not  worry,  neither,  sir,  cos  the  down  coachman's 
oomin'  up,  sir,  to-day,  and  he's  always  extraomarv  late." 

"  I  fear  that  some  serious  accident  has  occurred,"  observed  Goodman. 

"Ob,  no  fear  of  that,  sir,"  cried  the  fussy  individual,*  who  had  com- 
menced operations  upon  the  bottom  of  the  decanter;  **it'8  all  right 
enough,  sir :  old  Tooler's  rather  slow,  but  werry  sure— I  never  knowed 
hira,  nowever,  to  be  quite  so  late  as  this,  I  mus  say." 

Selieved  somewhat  by  the  fact  of  the  delay  not  being  deemed,  under 
the  circumstances,  very  extraordinary,  by  the  waiter,  the  old  gentleman 
walked  to  the  door  of  the  inn— -not  exactly  with  the  view  of  accelerating 
the  arrival  of  the  coach,  but  in  order  to  speculate  upon  the  probabihty 
of  every  vehicle  that  came  in  sight  being  the  one  for  which  he  was  so 
anxiously  waiting.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  taken  his  portion  on 
the  threshold,  when  he  saw  brother  Walter,  followed  by  his  hopeful  son. 
Horace,  bustling  about  the  place  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  ana 
inquiring  again  und  again  of  the  porters  at  the  gate  if  they  were 
perfectly  certein  that  the  coach  had  not  arrived. 

"WiJter!  Horace!"  shouted  Grimwood;  and  those  gentlemen  for 
the  moment  shrank  back  at  the  sound ;  but  finding  no  means  of  escape, 
they  approached,  and  after  falteringly  muttering  something  having  re- 
ference to  their  astonishment,  expressed  their  conviction  that  as  the 
evening  was  cold,  and  as  the  coach  mi^ht  not  come  in  till  midnight,  he 
had  better  go  home,  and  let  one  of  them  remain  to  take  charge  of 
Valentine  when  he  arrived. 

*•  1  consider  it  verv  kind  of  you,  Walter  and  Horace,"  said  Grimwood, 
taking  both  by  the  hand,  ^  to  manifest  so  much  anxiety  about  one  in 
whom  I  take  an  interest— I  shall  not  forget  it  However,  he  cannot 
be  long  now ;  therefore,  let  us  wait  together,  and  have  a  glass  of  mulled 
wine." 

Both  Walter  and  Horace  tried  hard  to  be  excused,  but  Grimwood 
resolved  on  securing  them  as  firmly  as  if  he  had  known  the  source  from 
which  aU  their  anxiety  sprang.  They  had  scarcely,  however,  taken  theur 
seats  in  the  coffee-room  when  the  arrival  of  the  coach  was  announced, 
and  Grimwood  instantly  left  his  affectionate  relatives  in  order  to  receive 
Valentine  in  the  yard. 

^It*s  all  up !"  said  Walt^,  when  Grimwood  had  left.    "What  a  fool 
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I  WW  not  to  remain  at  the  turnpike ;  but»  Lord,  I  made  sare  that  the 
infernal  coaich  had  passed." 
"I  oouldn't  imagine  what  the  devil  was  the  matter,"  cried  Horace, 


"lo  Irolted  down  here  like  lightning  to  see." 

"Well,  it's  of  no  use  now/'  observed  Walter;  "we  are  completely 
done  this  time.    But  never  fear,  Horace,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause, 
I  able  to  manage  it  yet,"  and  botii  father  and  son  bi.  .ame 


mute. 

"  Your  name,  I  believe,  is  Valentine  Vox  ?"  said  Mr.  Goodman, 
iddressing  the  youth  who  had  just  alighted. 

"It  is,"  returned  Valentine. 

"  My  name  is  Goodman— I  am  happy  to  see  you.  I  hope  that  you 
met  with  no  accident  on  the  road  ?" 

"  Nothing  of  any  very  great  importance,"  renlied  Valentine. 

"Doant  arks  me  any  more  questions,"  cried  Tooler,  as  he  strove  to 
tmerge  from  the  S[roun  of  inquiring  horsekeepers  and  waiters,  by  whom 
he  had  been  anxiously  surrounded.  "  It's  o'  no  use— blarm  me  if  I 
amt  nok  and  tired  o'  the  very  thoughts  on't  I  have,"  continued  he, 
addressing  Goodman,  "  to  thenk  this  young  senelman  for  gittin'  up  aJb 
all.  If  it  hadn't  ha'  bin  for  he  we  shouldn't  bar  done  it  to-night,  any  how." 

This  remark  had  at  once  the  effect  of  extorting  five  shillings  from 
Valentine,  instead  of  half-a-crown«  and  of  creating  a  very  favourable 
first  impression  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Goodman,  who  having  seen  the 
luggae;e  secure,  presented  Valentine  to  Walter  and  Horace,  who  received 
him  with  looks  indicative  of  anything  but  delight. 

"  Nov,  xxa  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Goodman,  taking  Valentine  again 
by  the  hanc^  and  shaking  it  with  much  warmth, "  I  am  so  glad  that  you 
are  safe :  you  are  faint  and  cold— I  know  you  are.  Waiter !  coffee  for 
this  gentleman ;— what  on  earth  could  have  detained  you  ?  But  don't 
tell  me  now— you  are  fatigued." 

"Not  at  all,  I  assure  you."  said  Valentine,  who  felt  himself  perfectly 
at  home  with  the  old  gentleman,  although  he  viewed  with  an  eye  of 
nigpidon  l^e  sinister  looks  of  Walter  and  Horace. 

Gome,  take  a  jjlass  of  wine/*  said  the  warm-hearted  Goodman,  who 
felt  as  highly  delighted  with  Valentine  as  if  he  had  been  his  own  son. 
"Mf  dear  boy  ! "  he  continued,  pressing  the  hand  of.  his  protege,  and 
loolung  earnestly  in  his  face, "  God  bless  you ! " 

This  was  wormwood  to  Horace  and  his  father.  They  could  not  con- 
ceal its  effects;  and  therefore,  after  having  addressed  certain  sneering 
obaervations  to  Valentine,  who  bowed  without  replying,  they  departed 
with  the  view  of  designing  some  villanous  scheme  which  might  induce 
the  revival  of  those  hopes  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  on  the  point  of 
beuiK  blasted  for  ever. 

"Well,  now,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  when  his  relatives  were  gone, 
•nd  Valentine  appeared  to  be  sufficiently  refreshed, "  come,  tell  me  the 
oauie  of  this  exti-aordinary  delay." 

Valentine  gazed  upon  him  earnestly  and  smiled.  He  was  at  first 
qlmost  afraid  to  explain  the  real  cause ;  but  the  general  expression  of 
the  old  ^ntleman's  countenance  was  so  peculiarly  fascinating,  that  it 
<|uickly  inspired  him  with  confidence :  he  felt  that  he  might  tarust  him 
with  the  secret  of  his  power,  which  might,  moreover,  be  to  nim  a  source 
of  constant  amusement :  and  therefore,  after  a  little  hesitation,  confessed 
that  the  delay  was  attributable  solely  to  him- 

"But^"  said  Goodman^  **  I  understood  that  had  it  not  been  for  you 
the  coach  would  not  have  reached  London  to-night" 

"^^Mt  ^  perfectly  tfw,**  regained  Valentine;  "fy^t  it  is  ^Jso  true, 
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that  h9d  it  net  be«a  for  me,  it  would  haTe  irriTed  here  four  hours 
*at  least  before  it  did." 

"  Indeed ! "  e^plaimed  Goodman  with  an  expression  of  astonishment : 
and  Yalentine  hesitated  again ;  but,  at  length,  feeling  certain  that  the 
opinion  he  had  formed  of  Ooodman's  character  was  correct,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  explain  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  described  in  the  tifbh 
and  sixth  chapters  of  this  history,— the  relation  of  which  caused  the  old 
gentleman  to  oe  so  irrepressibly  convulsed,  that  his  contortions  alone 
were  sufficiently  ridiculous  to  excite  the  mirth  of  all  present,  and  at 
length  the  room  rang  with  i)eals  of  sympathetic  laughter. 

"  Now— now— my  dear  boy,"  observed  Goodman,  the  very  moment 
he  had  regained  sufficient  command  over  his  muscles, "  be  sure  that  you 
tell  this  to  no  one— we  shall  have  such  amusement !  —  but  keep  it,  my 
boy, — ^mind,  keep  it  a  secret."  And  here  he  was  seized  with  another  fit 
of  merriment,  in  which  the  whole  room  again  most  ridiculously  joined, 
while  Yalentme  congratulated  himself  on  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
l>een  reodved  by  his  warm-hearted  friend. 

As  soon  as  the  frame  of  Grimwood  Goodman  became  capable  of 
assuming  the  semblance  of  tranquillity,  he  began  to  mauifest  impatience 
to  witness  the  effect  of  that  which  apjieared  to  him  still  to  be  njinost 
impossible.  He  therefore  strongly  urged  Yalentine  to  give  him  a 
specimen  on  the  spot ;  and  as  Valentine  felt  that  he  would  be  too 
muoh  amazed  for  the  moment  to  induce  in  those  loud  bursts  of 
laughter  which  might  tend  to  create  suspicion,  he  oonsented  to  do  so 
at  onoe. 

"  But,  be  careful,  my  dear  boj,  be  careful,"  said  Goodman. 

"  Oh !  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  discovery.  Waiter ! " 
said  Yalentine,  throwing  his  voice  into  a  box  in  which  two  extremely 
stout  individuals  were  eatiug  devilled  kidneys. 

"  Yes,  sir "  cried  the  person  in  pumps^  throwing  his  napkin  under 
his  arm,  and  approaching  the  box  in  question. 

"  Waiter !"  said  Yalentine,  assuming  a  voioe  which  appeared  to  pro 
ceed  from  the  box  opposite. 

^'Tes,  sir,"  repeated  the  waiter,  turning  round  on  ascertaining  that 
that  party  had  no  orders. 

"  Waiter !"  oried  Yalentine  in  precisely^  the  same  voice  as  at  first. 

"  Tea,  sir!"  exclaimed  the  sleek  functionary  returning;  "you  call 
ar?" 

•*  No,"  said  the  gentlemen, "  we  did  not  caH." 

•*  Waiter  ! "  shouted  Yalentine,  throwing  his  voice  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  to  which  end  he  of  the  pumps  of  course  immediately 
pelted. 

•*  Now,  where  is  that  bottle  of  port  ?  "  cried  Yalentine,  bringing  the 
Toioe  half-way  back. 

^  Beg  pardon,  sir,  I'm  sure,  sir  "  said  the  waiter,  addressing  the  persoa 
from  whom  he  imagined  the  sound  had  proceeded;  ''did  you  order  a 
bottle  of  port,  sir?" 

**  No,"  said  the  person  addressed, "  I'm  drinking  negus." 

"  Wait£B  !"  shouted  Yalentine  with  all  the  force  of  which  he  was 
capable. 

^  Tbs,  sir  ! "  oried  the  waiter  with  corresponding  energy,  and  again 
he  followed  the  sound,  and  continued  to  follow  it  until  Yalentine 
ceased,  when  the  knight  of  the  napkin,  whose  blood  began  to  boil, 
approached  the  fire,  and  poked  it  with  all  the  power  at  his  command. 

'Jim  ! "  oried  Yalentine,  sending  his  voice  up  the  chimney,  while  the 
waiter  was  taking  his  revenge, "  get  up  higher— I'm  roasting." 
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"  Hush ! "  said  Valentine,  assuming  the  voice  of  "  Jim,"  who  appeared 
to  be  half-choked.    "  Hush !— don't  speak  so  loud.** 

The  waiter,  who  still  grasped  the  instrument  of  hit  vengeance  with, 
one  hand,  raised  the  otlier  to  enjoin  silence,  and  walked  on  tip-toe- 
towards  the  bar,  from  which  in  an  instant  he  returned  with  the  land- 
lord, the  hostess,  the  barmaid,  the  boots,  and  in  fact  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  members  of  the  establishment,  who  crept  with  the  utmost  care 
upon  their  toes  towards  the  tire,  when  Valentine  conducted  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  conversation  between  "Jim**  and  "Joe,"  in  the 
chimney. 

"  It's  flaming  hot  here,  Jim ;  but  there— thatll  do.  Did  you  ever  in 
your  bom  days  see  sich  a  fire  ?  '* 

"  Hold  on  a  bit,  Joe ;  our  sweat'U  soon  damp  it.** 

**  I  wish  he  as  poked  it  was  in  it." 

**  Oh  that  wouldn't  do  at  any  prioe.  His  fat  *ud  blaze  to  sich  a 
hextent,  it  'ud  do  us  brown  in  no  time.** 

The  landlord  approached.  **  So  we've  caught  you  at  last  then,  you 
blackguards.    Hollo !  *'  cried  he,  peering  up  the  chimney. 

**  Hush !  *'  said  the  invisible  Jim. 

**  Aye,  you  may  say  hush,**  said  the  host,  "  but  you're  trapped  now, 
my  tulips :  come  down — d'ye  hear  ?  '* 

The  tulips  did  not  condescend  to  reply. 

"  Here^  Jerry,'*  continued  the  host,  ^*  run  out  for  the  policeman,"  and 
Jerry,  of  wurse,  ran  with  all  possible  speed. 

"  I  ou'd  better  come  down  there,  you  wagabones,**  cried  the  landlord. 

"  Hexcuse  us,"  .said  Jim,  "  you  are  werry  perlite.** 

"  If  you  don't,  I'll  blow  you  bang  through  the  pot !"  cried  the  land- 
lord. 

"  You  haven't  enough  powder,"  said  the  invisible  Joe. 

The  policeman  here  entered,  and  bustUng  up  to  the  grate^  shouted, 
"  Now,  young  fellows,  come  along,  I  wants  you.' 

**  J)o  you,"  said  one  of  the  young  fellows. 

"  It's  o'  no  use,  you  know,"  cried  the  policeman,  who  held  his  autho- 
rity to  be  contemned,  and  his  dignity  insulted,  by  that  tranquil  remark. 
You'd  better  come  at  once,  you  know,  my  rum  uns." 
»  "  That's  werry  good  advice,  I  des-say,"  said  one  of  the  rum  uns, 
**  only  we  doesn't  tliink  so." 

"  Why,  it  tain't  o'  no  use,**  urged  the  policeman,  **  you  an't  got  a 
ha'porth  o*  chance.  Here,  give  us  hold  of  a  stick  or  a  broom,"  said 
he  to  the  waiter,  and  the  chambermaid  ran  to  fetch  one,  when  another 
policeman  entered,  to  whom  the  first  said,  "  Smith,  go  and  stand  bv 
them  ere  chimley  pots,  will  yer,"  and  accordingly  up  Smith  went  with 
the  boots. 

"  Now  then,*'  said  the  policeman,  having  got  a  long  broom,  **  if  you 
4on't  come  down,  my  crickets,  in  course  I  shaU  make  you,  and  that*s  all 
about  it." 

In  reply  to  this  acute  observation,  one  of  the  "  crickets"  indulged  in 
a  contemptuous  laugh,  which  so  enraged  the  policeman,  that  he  on  the 
instant  introduced  the  lon^  broom  up  the  chimney,  and  brought  down 
of  course  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soot  to  fill  an  imperial  bushel  measure. 
This  remarkable  descension,  being  on  his  part  wholly  unexpected, 
caused  him  to  spit  and  sneeze  with  considerable  vehemence. 

•*  Now  then,  you  sirs ! "  shouted  Smith  from  the  top ;  **  do  you  mean 
to  come  up  or  go  down  ?    Ony  say ! " 

As  soon  as  the  first  fit  of  sneezing  had  subsided,  the  policeman  below 
just  about  to  give  vent  to  the  indignation  which  swelled  his  official 
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Inreflst,  when  he  was  seized  with  another,  which  in  its  eflTccts  proved  far 
more  violent  than  the  first.      * 

**  Good  luck  to  you,"  said  he,  on  regaining  the  power  to  speak, "  give 
US  something  to  wash  it  down,  or  I  shall  choke.  It  '11  be  all  the 
worse  for  you,  my  kids,  when  I  gets  you.  Bo  you  mean  to  come  down 
now  ?  thafs  all  about  it.  It's  o'  no  use,  you  know,  for  in  course  we 
don't  leave  you.    Once  for  all,  do  you  mean  to  come  down  ?  " 

•*  You  are  werrp  perlite,"  repUed  one  of  the  kids,  "  but  we'd  much 
rayther  not." 

^*  Why  then,"  said  the  constable  in  disguise,  who,  as  far  as  the  making 
up  of  his  face  was  conoerued,  appeared  perfectly  ready  to  murder 
Othello — "  in  course  we  must  make  you." 

As  this  observation  on  the  part  of  the  policeman  was  followed  by 
another  contemptuous  laugh,  that  respectable  functionary  became  so 
indicant  that  he  entertained  thoughte  of  achieving  their  annihilation 
by  virtue  of  fire  and  smoke.  While,  however,  he  was  considering 
whether  a  jury  under  the  circumstances  would  bring  it  in  justifiable 
homicide,  manslaughter,  or  murder,  it  was  suggested  that  as  there  Uved 
in  the  neighbourhood  an  extremely  humane  and  intellectual  sweep,  who 
had  become  particularly  knock-kneed  in  the  profession,  and  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  hardships  which  the  corrupt  climbmg  system  inflicted  upon 
the  sooty  generation  in  general,  had  a  machine  which  was  patronized 
by  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  which  might  in  this  instance  have  the 
etfect  of  accelerating  the  process  of  ejectment.  For  this  remarkable 
master-sweep,  therefore,  boots  was  dispatched,  while  the  policeman, 
bent  upon  a  wicked  waste  of  coals,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  in- 
visibles to  descend  by  making  the  nre  blaze  with  a  fury  which  a  couple 
of  youD^  salamanders  only  could  stand. 

Nothmg,  however,  beuriog  the  similitude  of  blazes  could  bring  the 
burglars  down,  and  just  as  Valentine's  guardian  pro  tern,  was  declaring 
that  he  must  either  laugh  loudly  or  burst,  a  stout  stumpy  man,  who 
stood  about  five  leet  five,  upon  legs  to  which  nothing  stands  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  legs,  at  all  comparable  in  point  of  obliquity,  was  led  in 
by  boots,  with  the  machine  on  his  shoulder,  and  at  once  assumed  the 
air  of  an  individual  conscious  of  the  immaculate  character  of  his 
motives,  and  of  the  general  integrity  of  his  professional  reputation. 

"  I  understand,"  said  he,  bowling  with  all  the  importance  of  which  a 
master-sweep  is  comfortably  capable  towards  the  fire— '^  I  understand 
that  you  have  certain  burglarious  burglars  up  the  flue !  Well !  as  the 
int^ral  integrity  of  this  glorious  and  empirical  empire  demands  that  all 
sich  dishonest  thieves  should  be  brought  when  caught  to  the  barrier  of 
judicial  justice,  ergo,  that  is  for  to  say,  consequently,  therefore,  they 
mugi  descend  down,  and  this  '11  bring  'em !  It  was  never  known  to 
fiul,"  he  added,  drawing  forth  a  huge  bread-and-cheese  knife  to  cut  the 
cord  which  bound  the  machine  together,  "  in  anything  successfully 
attempted.  It  is  pattemised  by  the  titled  nobility,  and  clerical  clergy 
in  oly  orders,  besides  the  official  ofiicers  of  the  loyfd  household,  and  the 
principal  aristocratic  members  of  the  aristocracy  in  high  life,  and  ought 
to  be  Known  in  every  particle  of  the  globe  and  her  colonies.  It  was 
ony  t'other  day  as  I  was  called  in  to  hoperate  upon  the  chimneys  of  one 
of  our  tip  topmost  dukes,  a  great  agricultural  proprietor  of  landed  pro- 
perty, and  a  petickler  friend  of  mine,  wot  had  heered  from  some  vaga- 
Done  wot  I  holds  werry  properly  in  contemptuous  contempt,  that  my 
machine  had  turned  out  a  dead  failure.  '  So,'  says  he,  when  I'd  done 
the  job, '  Shufflebottom,'  says  he, '  you're  a  werry  ill-used  man,  a  hindi- 
iridnal  wof  s  werry  much  respected  uniwersally  by  all,  and  therefore 
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it's  a  werry  great  pity  that  you  should  be  sioh  a  wictim  of  misre- 
presentation.' *  Why,  says  I,  *  my  lord  duke,  you  knows  werry  well 
as  how  I  treats  all  sich  wagabones  with  suitable  oontempt  Bat 
I'm  obleeged  to  you,  my  lord  duke,  and  I  feels  werry  grateful  as  I  alius 
does  feel  for  any  favour  as  is  showed,  and  I  alius  likes  to  return  it 
too,  'specially  if  them  as  shows  it  puts  themselves  you  know  werry 
much  out  of  the  way  in  the  most  friendliest  spirit,  and  has  their  motives 
in  consequence  suspected.' " 

"  Well,  come,"  said  the  host,  interrupting  this  remarkable  sweep,  who 
displayed  a  disposition  to  go  on  for  an  hour,  "  let  us  see  if  we  can  get 
thene  rascals  out  of  the  chimney." 

Shufflebottom  marvelled  at  this  un^enilemanlike  interruption ;  but 
after  hurling  a  look  of  contempt  at  the  illiterate  landlord,  he  introduced 
the  head  of  his  machine  into  tne  chimney,  and  sent  it  up  joint  by  joint. 
Of  course,  during  its  progress  a  considerable  quantity  oi  soot  desoendecL 
but  when  the  brush  nad  reached  the  pot^  the  policeman  above  grasped 
it  ^rmly,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  rough  hair  or  one  of  the  burglars,  and 
pulled  it  completely  out  of  Shufflebottom's  hand. 

''  The  blaggards  is  at  top ! "  cried  Shufflebottom  loudly.  ^  They've 
stole  my  machine !— go,  go  upon  the  roof ! " 

"  Come  with  me."  said  the  policeman,  but  as  Shufflebottom  had  not 
sufficient  courage  for  that,  the  policeman  and  boots  went  up  tojgether, 
with  the  view  of  rendering  all  necessary  assistance.  On  reaching  the 
roof,  they  of  course  discovered  the  cause  of  Shufflebottom's  great  alarm, 
and  havms  sent  his  machine  down  the  chimney  again,  descended  with 
the  view  of  deciding  upon  some  othAr  course.  It  was  the  conviction  of 
the  policeman  above,  that  no  burglars  were  in  the  chimney  at  all,  for 
he  himself  had  been  nearly  suffocated  by  simply  looking  from  the  top ; 
but  as  this  ver  jr  natural  idea  was  repudiated  as  monstrous  by  all  beiowj 
ShufflebottoHL  in  the  plentitude  of  his  humanity,  suggested  that  a  sack 
should  be  tied  tightly  over  the  pot,  in  order  that  the  invisible  burglars 
might  be  stifled  into  an  unconditional  surrender.  As  this  appeared  to 
be  decidedly  the  most  effectual  way  of  compelling  them  to  descend, 
the  policeman  urged  it  strongly,  and  as  the  host  did  by  no  means 
object  to  its  adoption,  orders  were  given  for  the  sack  to  be  tied 
over  at  once. 

This  humane  and  ingenious  operation  had  soaroelj;  been  performedi 
when  the  room  was  of  course  filled  with  smoke,  and  in  less  than  three 
mimites,  every  soul  had  departed  vnth  the  exception  of  the  policeman 
and  Shufflebottom  the  sweep,  who  soon  deemed  it  expedient  to  crawl 
out  on  their  hands  and  knees  to  avoid  suffocation. 

Valentine  and  his  guardian,  with  several  other  gentlemen,  repaired 
to  the  bar,  when  orders  were  given  for  the  removal  of  the  sack, 
and  on  its  being  decided,  that  when  the  smoke  had  evaporated,  one 
policeman  should  remain  in  the  room,  and  another  on  the  roof 
of  the  house  all  night,  a  coach  was  ordered,  and  Goodman  vnth  his 
charge ,  proceeded  Home  irrepressibly  delighted  with  the  evening's 
entertainment. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


Hie  CoDsnltstkm  of  an  interesting:  Family  Flarty,  «t  trlddi  !t  Is  deetded  tint 
somethinyr  must  be  done. 

''WsLL,  my  love!"  exolaimed  the  affectionate  Mrs.  Goodman,  aa 
Walter  and  his  son  entered  the  room,  in  whioh  she  and  Mn.  Horaoa 
had  been  anxiously  wailing— "we  have  been  in  such  a  way  you  oan't 
think,  for  Julia  would  have  it  you  had  failed." 

*'  She  was  righV'  muttered  Walter,  siuking  into  a  chair  heavily. 

'*  Bight !"  oned  Mrs.  Goodman.  *^ What,  have  you  not  secured  tlie 
young  wretch  ?    Horace !  tell  me  ?" 

Horace  shook  his  head. 

"  Ah !  ''—said  the  old  lady,  playfully  itatting  the  cheek  of  Walter,  and 
giving  him  a  series  of  matrimonii  kisses—'*  he  has  no6  arrived." 

"  But  he  has,"  cried  Horace. "  and  Unde  has  got  him !" 

The  old  lady  sank  into  her  cnair. 

"Bear  me ! "  said  Mrs.  Horace,  who  had  derived  a  latent  feeling  of 
latis&ction  from  the  circumstance  of  her  having  predioted  a  fiaiur% 
*"  how  could  you  have  been  so  stupid  P  " 

Horace  explained,  and  the  old  lady  wept^  and  Walter  pulled  his  boots 
off  with  desperate  violence. 

''  Then  you  did  see  the  wretch  ?"  said  the  old  lady  spitefully. 

"  Of  course,"  returned  Horace. 

"  What  sort  of  creature  is  he  P"  inquired  the  junior  Mrs.  Goodman. 

**Why,  I  don't  know,"  said  Horace,  "a  sort  of  a  rakish-looking 
seamp.    What  struck  me  more  than  all  was  his  eye." 

*'  Has  he  but  one  ?"  cried  the  old  lady,  somewhat  revived. 

**  Not  exactly,"  returned  Horace ;  **  he  has  two—" 

^  And  they  are  odd  ones  ?"  interrupted  the  old  lady,  with  oonfkJAnoi, 
which  seemed  to  be  teeming  with  pleasure. 

"They  are,"  replied  Horace,  the  oddest  eyes  that  ever  looked 
uirough  a  man :  auch  piercers !  They'd  dart  through  the  dome  of  9L 
Paul's  or  the  earth,  and  see  what  was  gotDg  on  at  our  antipodes.  M^d 
make  the  money  fly !— he'd  show  the  world  how  to  spend  it^  if  he  ever 
had  the  chance. 

The  mere  mention  of  money  had  the  effect  of  arousing  Walter  from 
the  ktharay  into  which  he  had  fallen.  He  drew  at  once  towards  the 
table,  and  naving  placed  his  arms  deliberately  upon  it,  said  firmly  and 
emphatically, "  Something  must  be  done.  I  saw,"  continued  be,  after 
1  paus^  "the  impression  the  young  scamp  had  xnade  upon  Grimwood. 
I  watcned  them  both  narrowly,  and  when  I  perceived  the  extreme 
Warmth  with  which  Grimwood  grasped  his  hand,  and  looking  earnestly 
m  his  face,  said,  *My  dear  boy— God  bless  you!'— I  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  boy— the  door  boy— etood  a  very  fair  ohanee  of  becoming 
lusheir." 

"Great  Heaven  Ibrbidl"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goodman,  senior,  turning 
up  the  vellows  of  her  blood-shot  eyes,  and  throwing  one  of  her  arms 
nmnd  the  deUcate  neck  of  the  amiable  Mrs.  Goodman,  junior,  to  express 
affection,  while  the  other  was  raised  as  far  above  her  head  as  possible, 
m order  to  express  the  highest  pitch  of  surprise.  "His  heir!  Good 
Gracious!  What  are  lus  claims? — his  pretensions?  'What  is  the 
ralationship  existing  between  Hiem?    What  right  has  he  to  rob  us 
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pf  any  poiii<m  of  that  which  by  every  law  of  nature  belongs  to  na 
alotie?" 

To  this  interesting  string  of  interrogatories  Walter  replied  simply  by 
remarkinfc,  that  none  were  ever  robbed  by  right  "  The  question  to  be 
considered,"  said  hcL  "does  not  apply  to  the  nataral  right  of  the  one : 
ii  has  reference  solely  to  the  legal  power  of  the  other." 

"  But  what  a  monstrous  shame  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Goodman,  *'that  a  man 
should  have  the  power  to  leave  his  property  to  any  but  his  relatives ! " 

"It  is  useless  to  talk  about  that,"  observed  Walter.  "He  has  the 
power,  and  that* s  sufficient.  The  question  is^  how  is  the  exercise  of 
that  power  to  be  in  this  case  prevented  ?" 

'*  But  Uncle  may  not  intend  to  do  anything  of  the  kind,"  said  the 
junior  Mrs.  Croodman. 

"  May  not  I"  cried  Walter.    "He  may  not;  but  what  if  he  should  ? 
What  if  he  were  to  leave  every  shilling  to  this  fellow:  where  then  should 
.  we  be  ?    Why,  instead  of  living  in  affluence,  as  we  ought  to  live,  we 
should  be  at  once  reduced  to  a  state  of  destitution." 

"  Aye,  that  is  the  point,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Goodman,  senior.  "  Just 
look  at  that !    For  my  i)art^  I  tremble  to  think  of  it" 

"But  do  you  think  it  likely"  observed  the  junior  Mrs.  Goodman, 
"  that  Uncle  has  the  heart  to  benave  so  unkindly  ?" 

"  There's  no  telling,  cliild,"  replied  Walter.  "  If  he  happen  to  take 
a  fancnr  to  this  boy,  he  may  make  him  the  inheritor  of  all ;  and  if  he 
should,  my  pitifUI  income  from  the  Stamn-office  of  £200  a  year  will  be 
all  that  we  shall  have  to  exist  upon ;  and  that,  when  I  go,  will  go  too. 
I  must,  however,  sav,  what  I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  that  if  Horace 
had  played  his  cards  well,  he  might  have  been  a  greater  favourite  of 
Grim  wood  than  he  is." 

"Why.  what  could  I  do  with  the  old  buck  ?"  cried  Horace,  smoking 
a  black  cheroot  with  unequivocal  de8i)eration. 

"  Do !"  replied  Walter.  "  Why  you  should  have  endeavoured  on  all 
occasions  to  please  him." 

"  Well,  1  nave ! "  shouted  Horace ;  "  I  have  tried  just  as  hard  as  any 
fellow  could  try,  and  he  wouldn't  be  pleased.  Haven't  I  asked  him 
fifty  times  to  go  with  me  to  the  masquerade  ? — didn't  I  bite  the  best 
part  of  Bullhead's  tail  clean  off  when  he  had  fast  hold  of  the  old  boy's 
boot  ?— and  when  I  pitched  him  into  the  water  the  day  they  rowed 
for  the  silver  sculU,  didn't  I  hook  him  out  again.  And  yet  I'm  no 
fiivourite  because  I've  not  played  my  cards  well !" 

"  You  have  not  gone  the  right  wav  to  work,"  rejoined  Walter. 

"  Why,  what  would  he  have  ?"  shouted  Horace,  in  a  rage.  "  What's 
the  use  of  blowing  me  up  about  it?  If  he  won't  be  pleased,  how  can 
I  make  him  ?  I've  done  all  I  could,  and  if  he  don't  like  me,  why  be 
must  do  the  other  thing."  And  Horace,  finding  the  cheroot  during  his 
speech  had  gone  out,  threw  it  indignantly  into  the  fiire,  and  proceeded 
to  light  another. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  senior  Mrs.  Goodman,  "it  is  useless  to  dwell 
Upon  that  subject  now.  What's  done  can't  be  undone,  and  therefore 
we  should  turn  our  thoughts  to  what  we  have  to  do." 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  repeated  Walter,  "and  soon.  The  will 
is  in  our  favour  now.  I  know  it:  I  have  seen  it  How,  then,  are  we 
to  keep  him  from  altering  that  will  ?" 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  question :  that's  just  the  very  point,"  observed 

Mrs.  Goodman,  senior.    "  It  would  be  such  a  very  dreadful  thing,  if, 

•<^'>r  having  tried  so  hard  all  these  years  to  secure  it^we  should  be 

i  of  it^  just  as  his  constitution's  breaking  up.   I'm  sure  none 
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tould  have  taken  more  pains  than  we  have:  none  oould  have  taken 
more  trouble  to  earn  it.  Heaven  knowf^it  has  cost  us  a  world  of 
anxiety.  We  could  not  have  watched  him  more  closely  than  we  have, 
if  ihe  sum  had  been  fifty  times  as  much  as  it  is.  That's  impossible. 
He  has  been  our  thoughts  by  day,  and  our  dreams  bv  night.  He  has 
never  been  out  of  our  heads,  and  therefore  the  idea  of  being  robbed  of 
it  at  last  is  quite  shocking." 

"Lefs  persuade  the  old  boy."  observed  Horace,  "that  he  can't 
expect  to  sleep  very  quiet  when  ne's  gone,  unless  he  leaves  the  whole  of 
his  blunt  to  those  who  have  the  greatest  right  to  it." 

**  Pooh ! "  said  Walter  contemptuously.    **  Grimwood's  no  fool ! " 

"Well,  I'm  sure,"  remarked  the  senior  Mrs.  Goodman,  "that  he 
ousbt  to  be  made  to  feel  that  he  cannot  be  so  happy." 

*^Of  course  he  ought,"  said  Horace;  "and  that's  iastthe  way  the 
old  boy's  to  be  walked  over,  too !  Why,  look  at  old  Thingermybob 
there— what's  his  name  ?— Sniggers !— he  had  left  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  dubs  to  build  a  jolly  lot  of  alms-houses,  for  a  crew  of  old  women 
that  didn't  belong  to  him  at  all  Well,  what  did  his  son  Harry  do 
when  he  heard  or  it  ?    Why,  he  no  sooner  found  that  he  was  to  be 

Sensioned  oflf  at  so  much  a-month,  than  he  sent  old  Fiztng  there — 
imkinson— to  talk  about  the  old  buffer's  ghost,  and  the  result  was  that 
Harry  got  it  all." 

"  Well,  look  at  the  late  Mr.  Lucas,"  said  the  senior  Mrs.  Goodman, 
in  order  to  give  an  additional  illustration  of  the  position  assumed :  "  He 
had  very  correctly  left  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  relatives ;  but 
no  sooner  did  he  connect  himself  with  Cantall's  congregation,  than 
Cantall  got  hold  of  him,  and  worked  up  his  feelings  to  a  degree  which 
induced  him  in  the  first  place  to  build  a  new  chapel  and  a  large  house 
a4Joining,  and  in  the  next,  to  will  them,  with  tne  whole  of  his  other 
property,  to  him  who  had  thus  poisoned  nis  mind,  and  now,  while  the 
Gantalls  are  lolling  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  the  relatives  of  Lucas  are 
starving." 

"To  oe  sure,"  said  Horace,  lighting  another  very  black  cheroot. 
"And  as  the  old  bojr's  not  always  exactly  wide  awake^  he's  to  be  got 
over  just  in  the  same  way.  Only  make  him  believe  that  if  he  should  be 
guilty  of  so  dirty  and  disreputable  a  swindle,  his  jolly  old  ghost  will  cut 
about  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state  of  excitement  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  we  shall  nail  him." 

"  And  you  think  that  he  wouldn't  see  through  it  ?"  said  Walter,  with 
a  sneer. 

"  Not  if  the  thing  were  managed  properly,"  replied  Horace.  "  It 
wouldn't  of  course  do  exactly  for  me  to  piteh  the  blarney,  because  I 
might  come  it  a  Uttle  too  strong ;  but  a  fellow  with  a  serious  phiz,  like 
old  Neversweat— what's  his  name ! — ^he  who  sits  behind  the  black  bar- 
nacles perched  upon  the  stool  next  to  yours— the  fellow  who  voonH  die, 
you  know,  although  aware  that  you  have  been  waiting  about  a  couple 
of  generations  for  his  shoes." 

**^What.  Goggle?"  suggested  Mrs.  Goodman,  senior. 

"  Aye,  tnat's  the  cove— Goggle :  a  venerable  out-and-out  old  fool,  now, 
like  that,  who  never  had  above  half  a  laugh  in  him,  would  be  able  to  do 
the  trick  in  no  time." 

"Pooh !  nonsense ! "  cried  Walter. 

"  Well,  there  could  be  no  harm,  you  know,"  said  Horace, "in  trying 
it  on!" 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Walter, "  it  is  not  to  be  done  in  that  way." 

"In  what  other  way  is  it  possible  to  do  it  ?"  inquired  Horace. 
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IValter  Goodman  either xould not  or  would  not  explain:  but  aftet 
supper  this  really  interesting  family  party  separated  with  tne  mutual 
understanding  that  sombthing  must  be  dojnb. 


CHAPTER  rX. 

Valentine's  Visit  to  the  House  of  Ck>mmons. 

Nbithbb  "Walter  nor  Grimwood  could  sleep  during  the  night,  but  oh ! 
from  what  opposite  causes !  It  were  curious  and  interesting  dfoubtleas 
to  inquire  how  many  causes  are  capable  of  producing  the  same  effect ; 
but  as  the  subject  need  not  be  lon^  dwelt  upon  here,  it  will  be  perhaps 
quite,  sufficient  to  explain  that  while  Walter  was  engaged  in  concocting 
certain  intricate  schemes  of  villany.  Grim  wood,  delighted  with  the  almost 
unbounded  prospect  of  happiness  which  had  opened  before  him,  lay 
stretched  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  those  pleasing  anticipations 
which  sprang  from  the  conception  of  innumerable  scenes  that  crowded 
to  tickle  his  vivid  imagination. 

Having  wished  for  the  morning  all  night,  night  avenged  itself  by  in- 
troducing morning  just  as  Grimwood  had  begun  to  wish  morning  at  a 
distance.  His  head,  however,  continued  to  stick  to  its  pillow  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  the  polypus  until  he  heard  the  church  clock  strike  eleven, 
when  he  rang  for  his  water,  and  rolled  out  of  bed. 

Now  Valentine,  who  had  slept  like  a  dormouse  all  nieht.  and  whose 
usual  hour  for  rising  had  been  six,  could  not  understand  this  eleven 
o'clock  business  at  all.  He  had  been  five  hours  awake,  and  was  as 
hunory  as  a  wolf;  but  as  Grim  wood's  last  injunction  the  previous  night 
had  been,  **  Bo  not  set  up  on  any  account  until  you  are  called,"  he  felt 
bound  to  act  in  obeaienoe  to  that  injunction,  and  to  await  the  call  with 
all  the  Christian'  patience  he  could  muster.  For  the  first  three  hours 
he  amused  himseli  tolerably  well  by  endeavouring  to  understand  what 
the  fellows  had  to  dispose  of,  who  kept  continually  bawling  out.  ''Yar 
sto !"  "  Meyare  mickerell !"  "  Clo !  do  I"  "  We^  "  Ool  ar  rowin  ool 
ar*  lowin !"  and  from  nine  o'clock  till  ten  he  listened  attentively  to  the 
strains  of  a  barrel  organ  with  a  remarkably  shrill  whistling  accom- 
paniment ;  but  when  he  heard  the  dock  strike  eleven,  he  fandedne  might 
as  well  give  the  thing  up.  He  had^  however,  no  sooner  turned  upon  his 
side  to  compose  himself,  if  possible,  for  another  night's  rest,  tnan  he 
heard  the  knock  of  Grimwood,  who  had  come  to  inquire  if  ne  would 
like  to  have  breakfast  in  bed.  The  very  knock  was  sufficient.  He  fdt 
himself  firee ;  and  having  answered  the  question  in  the  negative,  pro- 
ceeded to  dress  with  all  possible  speed. 

His  reception  in  the  parlour  was  most  ardent.  The  delighted  old 
gentleman  pressed  his  hand  again  and  again,  and  during  breakfast  re- 
viewed the  occurrences  of  the  previous  evening  with  rapture. 

"  WeU  now,  my  dear  boy,"  said  he,  when  "mentine  had  satisfied  his 


apnetite,  ''what  shall  we  do  to-day  ?" 
"I  have  but  to  write  home,** 


,    returned  Valentine,  *'and  then  I  am 
entirely  at  your  disposal." 

"  Tou  have  never,"  said  Goodman, "  been  in  the  Commons  P  of  course, 
you  have  not.    Would  you  like  to  go  ?* 
.  "Exceedingly,"  returned  Valentine. 

'*  Well,  then,  remember  me  at  home :  seal  your  letter ;  and  we'll  eall 
upon  a  member  who  will  take  us  to-day,  I  have  no  doubt.^ 
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Aooordingly,  an  early  dinner  was  ordered,  and  Valentine  and  his 
guardian  prooeeded  without  delay  to  the*  residence  of  a  highly  distin- 
guished member  of  parliament. 

Valentine's  spirit  had  never  been  broken.  His  tongue  had  never  learnt 
0  assume  the  accents  of  a  slave,  nor  had  his  soul  been  taught  to  shrink 
from  t^e  presence  of  a  man.  however  high  might  be  his  station  in 
society,  or  nowever  severe  and  piercing  might  be  his  ^fiance.  He  did, 
however,  feel  in  some  slight  degree  tremulous  on  entermg  the  house  of 
this  emiuent  senator,  of  whom  he  had  frequently  heard,  whose  speeches 
he  had  frequently  read,  and  whom  he  knew  to  have  been  distinguished 
foryears  in  a  place  in  which  pretenders  so  soon  find  their  level. 

Conceive  then  his  astonishment  on  being  ushered  into  the  sanctum  of 
this  eminent  personage,  whose  indefati^ble  exertions  he  had  heard  so 
many  curse,  wnen,  instead  of  beholding,  m  a  magnificent  library,  studded 
with  richly  bound  volumes,  a  stately  individual  enveloped  in  a  long 
flowing  robe,  with  whose  splendour  the  carpet  alone  nught  be  com- 
parable, he  saw  a  stout  common-looking  person  in  a  singularly  short 
jacket,  whose  tightness  developed  to  perfection  a  tremendous  swell  d 
posteriori,  perched  upon  a  stool  with  his  toes  dangling  down  within  half 
a  dozen  inches  of  a  piece  of  old  oil  cloth,  which  as  some  sort  of  an 
apology  for  a  carpet  had  been  nailed  to  the  floor. 

At  iirst,  Valentine  naturally  imagined  ihat  the  creature  whom  he 
beheld  was  the  senator's  butler,  for  he  saw  that  he  was  anxiously 
casting  up,  what  he  felt  might  be  the  baker's  account,  and  was  just  on 
the  point  of  concluding,  that  if  the  consumption  of  tne  family  were  not 
immense,  the  baker  gave  very  long  credit,  when  the  person  in  question 
said,  "  Seventy-nine  —  nine  and  carry  seven,  bow  are  you  ?  —  nine- 
seven,  how  do  ?"  And  he  cocked  a  stumpy  pen  into  his  mouth,  and 
extending  his  inky  hand,  added, "  Ghd  to  see  you;  what  can  I  do  for 
you?*' 

**  We  want  to  go  the  House  to-night,"  said  Goodman. 

"  Yes ;  will  you  call  for  me,  or  meet  me  in  the  lobby  ?" 

**  We  may  as  well  meet  you." 

*'I  ^all  oe  down  at  a  minute  to  four.  Good  day."  And  Goodman, 
who  seemed  to  expect  nothing  more,  dragged  Valentine  out  of  the 
studio  as  the  senator  muttered  in  a  sonorous  wobble,  **  Seven ;  seven, 
nine,  sixteen,  twenty-four,  thirty-one,  forty,  forty-six,  fifty-two,  sixty- 
seven^  seventy-six,  eightv,  eighty-three,"  and  was  thus  going  on  with 
ama^inff  rapidity,  when  the  door  closed  and  shut  in  the  sound. 

'*  Is  tnat  the  man  P"  said  Valentine,  when  he  had  got  fairly  out* 

"It  is — the  very  man !"  replied  Gk)odman. 

'*  Well,  I  shouldn't  have  supposed  it  possible,"  said  Valentine,  who 
had  still  m  his  mind's  eye  the  singular  jacket,  and  that  which  it  set  off 
to  so  much  advanlAge. 

''You  will  see  him  in  a  diflerent  character  to-night,"  observed  Gk)od- 
man.  *'He  haa  something  important  to  efiecl^  I  can  see  by  his  man- 
ner." 

Without  being  impressed  vrith  any  elevated  notions  having  reference 
to  the  style  and  address  of  a  British  senator,  by  the  eminent  specimen 
whom  he  had  seen,  Valentine  was  led  by  his  guardian  towards  home, 
from  whiclL  after  having  had  a  somewhat  hasty  dinner,  they  proceeded 
•ft  onoe  to  the  House. 

It  wanted  precisely  a  quarter  to  four  when  Goodman  and  his  charge 
passed  Westminster  Hall,  and  as  the  eminent  statesman  who  was  about 
to  introduce  them  was  certain  to  be  neither  a  minute  before  nor  a 
minute  behind  the  time  appointed,  they  continued  to  walk  opposite 
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the  Abbey,  endeavouring  to  discover  in  the  countenances  of  the  various 
members  who  api)roached  the  House,  something  indicative  of  extraor- 
dinary talent,  until,  finding  that  they  were  within  one  minute  of  the 
time,  they  walked  through  a  room,  in  which  they  saw  two  functionariesi, 
who  looked  as  if  the  mending  of  an  additional  pen  would  very  seriously 
annoy  them,  and  thence  into  a  passage,  in  which  were  several  hundred 
hooks,  from  each  of  which  was  suspended  a  piece  of  dirty  pasteboard,  on 
"Which  the  name  of  some  honourable  member  was  written. 

They  had  scarcely  reached  the  stairs  at  the  end  of  this  passage  when 
the  statesman,  whom  they  had  seen  in  the  morning,  arrived.  He  had 
exchanged  his  short  jacket  for  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  a  blue  ooat  with 
gilt  buttons;  and  having  hurried  them  up,  he  went  into  a  room  in 
which  sat  a  select  committee,  the  members  of  which  were  immediately 
informed  that  the  Speaker  was  at  prayers.  From  this  room  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  into  the  House,  and  when  their  guide  had  placed  them 
upon  an  elevated  seat  near  the  entrance,  they  began  to  look  ro\ind  them. 

"  And  is  this  the  British  House  of  Commons?"  thought  Valentine. 
"  Can  it  be  possible  that  these  are  our  statesmen  ?  '* 

Whatever  surprise  the  dimensions  of  the  House,  or  the  mean  appear- 
ance of  its  members,  might  tend  to  create,  he  felt  that,  as  there  could  be 
no  doubt  about  the  matter,  he  might  as  well  direct  the  whole  of  his 
attention  to  what  was  going  forward. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Speaker  cried  "Order,  order!  order  at  the 
table !  order,  order !"  and  a  mob  of  honourable  members,  who  had  been 
standing  round  the  table,  immediately  repaired  to  their  seats.  It  waS 
interesting  to  Valentine  to  behold  the  respect  which  the  members  paid 
the  Speaker.  When  seated,  they  kept  their  hats  on ;  but  if  they  moved 
but  a  yard,  they  pulled  them  off,  and  replaced  them  the  moment  they 
were  seated  again ;  and  if  they  passed  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the 
other,  the;;  bowed  to  the  chair  as  they  passed,  if  they  went  over«even 
but  for  an  instant. 

When  a  spare  individual,  who  sported  a  court-dress,  and  whose  only 
occupation  appeared  to  be  that  of  bowing  profoundly,  and  carrying  a 
mace,  which  was  nearly  as  large  and  as  heavy  as  himselr,  had  been  trot- 
ting about  for  some  time  behind  the  bar,  *  Order,  order ! "  was  called 
again ;  and  a  certain  bundle  of  parchment  having  been  placed  in  the 
hand  of  the  Speaker,  he  ^ve  a  brief,  a  very  brief  description  of  its  title, 
and  then  observed.  "  This  bill  be  read  eecond  time  many's  'pinion  say 
Aye  cent'  'pinion  s  no  The  Ayes  have  it— this  bill  be  committed  many's 
'pmion  say  Aye  cent'  'pinion  s*no  The  Ayes  have  it;"  without  the 
members  saying  either  Aye  or  No--or  attending,  in  fact,  to  the  matter 
at  all ! 

The  Speaker  then  called  the  name  of  an  extremely  spectral  persona^ 
who,  albeit  the  eldest  son  of  a  duke,  looked  as  if  he  hsid  lived  all  his  hfe 
upon  chips,  and  who  shuffled  up  to  the  table,  in  remarkably  short  nan- 
keen trousers,  which  scarcely  reached  that  part  of  his  leg  at  which  ' 
Nature  had  intended  to  estabHsh  a  calf.  He  had  a  petition  to  present, 
and  in  describing  its  character,  displayed  as  much  eloquence  as  I)emos- 
thenes  ever  could  have  displayed,  before  he  had  recourse  to  the  pebbles. 
**  Laid  upon  the  table,"  said  the  Speaker ;  and  a  stout  red-taced  man  at  * 
ouce  crushed  it  together,  andthrewiti^ne^^the  table,  as  a  matteirof  oourse, 
when  the  noble  earl  by  whom  it  had  been  presented  returned  to  his  seat^ 
and  having  cocked  upon  his  head  an  extremely  small  hat,  put  his  left 
leg  carefully  over  his  right,  with  the  air  of  a  man  conscious  of  having 
done  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the  peculiar  objects  the  petitioners  had 
in  view. 
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**  Sergeant ! "  cried  the  Speaker,  when  this  joh  had  heen  jobhed ;  and 
the  individual  in  the  court-dress  oowed  three  times  during  his  progress 
towards  the  table,  when,  taking  up  the  mace,  which  had  been  placed 
there,  bowed  three  times  during  his  backward  retreat,  and  having  said 
something  to  a  couple  of  masters  in  Chancery,  who  were  the  bearers  of 
a  couple  of  documents  from  the  Lords,  he  and  they  walked  abreast  to 
the  bar,  when  they  took  four  steps,  and  then  bowed  like  a  leash  of 
mandaiins,  then  took  four  steps  more,  and  again  bowed,  and  then 
another  couple  of  brace  of  steps,  which  brought  them  up  to  the  table, 
at  which  they  bowed  again,  when,  after  mumbhng  something  having 
reference  to  something,  and  putting  the  documents  down,  they  walked 
backwards  four  steps,  and  then  bowed,  then  took  four  steps  more,  and 
bowed  again,  when,  oy  way  of  a  finish,  they  made  four  steps  moic,  and, 
having  bowed,  turned  round,  and  rushed  out  of  the  House  laughing. 

This  proceeding  appeared  to  Valentine  to  be  supremely  ridiculous,  but 
what  tended  in  some  degree  to  neutralize  his  disgust  was  the  fact,  that 
not  onlv  were  the  masters  in  Chancery  afraid  to  walk  backwards,  with- 
out looking  behind  to  see  if  anything  happened  to  be  standing  in  the 
way,  but  the  person  in  full  dress,  whom  Valentine  ascertained  to  be  the 
deputy-sergeant,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  just  as  if  he  had  been  bandy 
from  his  birth,  because  he  could  not  persuade  his  sword  to  keep  from 
between  his  legs.  Despite,  therefore,  every  other  feeling  which  this 
ceremony  might  naturally  tend  to  create  in  one  utterly  incapable  of  per- 
ceiving its  great  national  importance.  Valentine  could  not  rei)ress  a 
smile,  and  the  moment  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  neither  a 
sergeant-at-arms.  nor  a  deputy-sergeant,  nor  a  master  in  Chancery,  could 
do  the  thing  well  without  having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  rope- 
maker,  "Order!**  was  again  called;  and  then  the  name  of  a  certain 
honourable  member,  who  at  once  rose  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  continued  existence  of  a  certain  abuse,  with  the  bearings 
of  which  Valentine  was  not  profoundly  conversant. 

The  style  of  this  honourable  member  was  inflexible— his  voice  loud 
and  sonorous.  He  had  a  certain  provincial  accent,  which,  to  a  refined 
ear,  had  a  tendency  to  counteract  the  effect  of  whatever  eloquence  he 
might  possess,  and  he  assumed  the  tone  of  a  man  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  address  myriads  wiUing  to  hear  and  to  applaud.  He  spoke 
frequently  of  the  masses,  of  paper  currency,  of  the  markets,  of  specie, 
ana  commercial  ruin,  of  imports  and  of  exports,  of  America^  France, 
Portugal,  China,  and  Spain ;  in  short,  he  seemed  resolved  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  w^hich  he  conceived  might 
tend  to  illustrate  the  position  he  had  assumed. 

It  soon  became  manifest  to  Valentine,  that  whatever  degree  of  im- 
portance might  be  attached  to  the  opinions  of  this  gentleman  elsewhere, 
iQ  that  house  they  had  no  weight  at  all ;  for  the  few,  the  very  few, 
who  appeared  to  be  attentive,  were  mingling  their  smiles  with  their ' 
sneers,  while  the  rest  were  conversing  and  joking,  and  laughing, 
apparently  unconscious  of  everything  but  that  which  had  immediate 
reference  to  themselves.  It  was  easy  to  perceive  that  this  gentleman 
*was  capable  of  far  more  eloquence  than  that  which  he  displayed ;  but 
the  coldness  of  the  .members  whom  he  addressed  appeared  to  chill  his 
natural  ardour,  and  he  eventually  resumed  his  seat  without  gaining  a 
cheer. 

This  seemed  to  be  a  consummation  that  had  been  devoutly  wished, 
and  no  soc^ner  had  it  arrived  than  the  attention  of  the  House  was  directed 
to  one  who,  albeit  in  person  extremely  small,  appeared  to  be  extremely 
great  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  occupied  one  entire  side  of  the 
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Housa  He  had  risen  with  the  Tiew  of  showing  that  the  arguments  of 
the  honourable  member  who  had  preceded  him  were  entirely  baseless 
and  absurd ;  and  all  hough  his  tone  and  deportment  were  by  no  means 
oommanding,  while  his  eloquence  sank  to  a  great  depth  below  medi- 
ocrity, his  ahem-ing  and  a-ar-ing  refutation  was  applauded  with 
yehemenoe,  by  those  who  had  failed  to  de?ote  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  arguments  to  which  the  refutation  applied. 

When  this  small  but  important  individual  had  oonoluded,  s  fine 
portly  person,  whose  hair  was  neither  auburn  nor  absolutely  red,  and 
whose  forte  seemed  to  lie  in  the  delivery  of  the  bitterest  sarcasms  clothed 
in  the  sweetest  tones,  rose  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  portfolio  in  his 
hand,  for  the  purpose  of  impugning  one  particular  brancn  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  then  existing  governmenC  He  appeared  to  be  regarded 
as  an  oracle,  for  the  House  when  he  rose  was  as  silent  as  the  grave. 
Every  point  that  he  made  was  cheered  with  rapture  by  those  who 
sat  on  the  same  side  of  the  House :  and  whenever  ne  happened  to  place 
a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  conclusion  of  any  sentence  in  which  no 
point  was  perceptible,  he  looked  round  with  the  view  of  making  his 
friends  understand  tha^  although  they  might  not  exactly  see  it,  the 
sentence  did  contain  a  point,  when  they  hailed  it  with  enthuoasm 
accordingly. 

The  moment  this  political  god  had  resumed  his  seat,  amidst  loud  and 
protracted  cheering,  an  honourable  member,  whose  countenance  had  been 
said  to  resemble  an  ugl7  portrait  of  Charles  the  First,  and  who  appeared 
to  hold  razors  in  sovereign  contempt— for  he  clearly  had  not  used  one  for 
many  a  day— rose  simply  to  observe  that  he  agreed  with  every  sentence 
that  either  had  been  said,  mi^ht  be  said,  or  could  be  said,  against  the 
members  of  the  existing  cabmet,  whom  he  held  to  be  the  vilest,  the 
meanest,  the  shabbiest,  and  most  atrocious  political  scoundrels  with 
whom  the  British  empire  ever  was  or  ever  could  be  cursed.  "  I  denounce 
them,'*  said  he  with  a  cannibalistic  scowl,  which  he  had  assumed  with 
the  view  of  imparting  a  most  withering  effect  to  the  peroration  of 
hisphilippic  —  *' I  denounce  them  as  a  gang  of  degnided  political 
ruffians,  —  who,  with  a  profligate  and  most  unconstitutional  su(^ 
have  drained  the  cup  of  degradation  to  the  ver  v  dregs ;  and  I  shouldn't 
care  so  much  as  the  ghost  of  a  dump  if  the  whole  crew  were  nailed  to 
the  walls  of  this  house,  and  stoned  to  death  with  sacrificial  brickbats 
to-morrow ! " 

To  the  astonishment  of  Valentine,  this  burst  of  indignation  was  pro- 
ductive of  nothing  but  laughter :  and  before  Mr.  Goodman  had  time  to 
explain  that  the  house  always  laughed  when  that  senator  spoke,  a 
statesman  in  miniature,  knitting  his  brows,  started  up  with  almost  as 
much  velocity  as  if  he  had  been  sent  like  a  shell  from  a  mortar  to  scatter 
.  destruction  around. 

"  That's  a  great  gun,"  said  Goodman ;  and  Valentine  thought  so,  for 
he  at  that  moment  heard  a  tremendous  report,  which  he  subsequently, 
however,  ascertained  to  proceed  from  a  box  which  adorned  one  corner 
of  the  table,  and  which  the  little  man  struck  with  the  force  of  a  young 
blacksmith,  while  he  writhed  and  wriggled  and  tortured  his  little 
body  into  ever^  conceivable  attitude,  precisely  as  if  those  who  sat  in  hit 
immediate  vicinity  were,  out  of  pure  wantonness,  pinching  him  behind. 
Even  the  reporters  left  oflf  to  indulge  their  amazement,  for  although  his 
delivery  revelled  between  a  squeal  ajid  a  shhek,  his  address  was  thickly 
f tudded  with  the  most  beautiful  poetic  images  that  ever  developed  the 
SQope  and  power  of  man's  imagination.  How  the  sp^hes  of  this  little 
gentleman  could  pe  followed  by  the  reporters^  Valentine  ooul4  not  con* 
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oeire.  He  Imew  that  those  speeches  did  appear,  and  having  heard  tliat 
the  reports  were  most  faithful,  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  concluding 
that  the  reporters  must  dei)end  upon  their  memory,  which  he  felt  must 
be  very  extraordinary,  seeing  that  they  on  one  occasion  gave  a  most 
fiuthful  report  of  a  speech  which  he  only  intended  to  deliver,  when  the 
shrieking  stopped  in  an  instant,  like  an  alarum  run  down,  and  the 
general  cheering  became  enthusastio. 

Before  time  had  subdued  this  vehement  applause,  the  honourable 
member  by  whom  the  miniature  statesman  had  been  preceded,  rose 
obviously  in  a  state  of  excitement,  to  inquire  if  a  certain  observation 
which  had  fallen  from  the  Uttle  gentleman,  and  which  appeared  to  hav<) 
reference  to  buffoonery  in  general,  was  intended  to  apply  personallv  to 
him.  "  If  it  were "  said  the  honourable  member,  with  a  swell  of 
indignation,  "  I  hurl  back  the  insinuation  with  scorn !  I  am  not  a  man 
to  be  with  impunity  insulted  by  any  dirty—"  (**  order !  order !  chair ! 
chairl") 

"  The  good  sense,"  observed  the  Speaker,  **by  which  the  conduct  of 
the  honourable  member  is  so  distinguished,  will  enable  him  to  perceive 
that  the  course  he  is  now  pursuing  is  not  strictly  in  order." 

"  I  am  willing,"  cried  the  honourable  and  indignant  member,  **  to  pay 
all  due  deference  to  the  chair ;  but  in  the  strongest  terms  the  forms  of 

the  House  will  allow,  will  I  denounce  any  vagabondizing,  dirty" The 

extraordinary  force  with  which  he  swung  his  arm  round,  in  order  to 
give  full  effect  to  the  last  word,  caused  the  honourable  member,  who  had 
evidently  dined,  to  fall  heavily  upon  the  heads  of  the  members  below 
him.  This  occurrence,  of  course,  produced  a  loud  burst  of  merriment, 
which  had  scarcely  subsided,  when  v  alentine^  whose  feelings  of  contempt 
had  been  aroused,  cried  "  Buffoon!**  assuming  the  voice  of  the  mercu- 
rial statesman  who  had  made  so  exceedingly  free  with  the  box. 

The  members  at  this  moment  looked  with  astonishment  at  each  other, 
for  they  did  not  expect  that  from  him. 

"I  am  sorry,"  said  the  Si)eaker,  in  his  blandest  tone,  without 
noticing  apparently  the  contortions  of  the  member  who  had  fallen—"  I 
am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  observe  that  such  language  is  disorderly 
in  the  extreme." 

.The  honourable  member  then  rose  to  explain :  "  If,  Sir,"  said  he,— 
"if  it  be  imagined  that  J  gave  utterance  to  the  offensive  expression 
which  has  called  for  that  remark,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  altogether 
a  mistake,  for  upon  my  honour  1  did  not." 

"I  certainly  did  conceive"  said  the  Speaker,  '"that  the  expression 
proceeded  from  the  honouraole  member ;  out  if ** 

"  It  did — it  did !"  shouted  several  honourable  members. 

"  No,  no !— it  did  not ! "  shouted  several  others,  who  were  equally 
sure  that  it  did. 

*'  I  have  certainly  no  desire  to  interfere  in  this  matter."  said  an 
honourable  member  who  had  a  remarkable  profile,  and  whose  bushy 
hair  waa  flovring  luxuriantly  down  his  back,  "  but  I  must  say  that  1 

heard  the  honou'-able  member  distinctly  make "     Cries  of  "No, 

no  !**  from  one  side  of  the  House,  and  loud  cheers  from  the  other,  effec- 
tually drowned  this  honourable  member's  voice.  Again  he  endeavoured 
to  make  himself  heard,  and  again,  but  waa  again  and  again  interrupted, 
until  at  length  he  cried  aloud  in  a  voice  of  desperation,  "  You  will  not 
hear  me  now,  but  the  time  will  come  when  you  shaU  hear  me !  Yes, 
the  time  will  come  when  you  shall  ! " 

"Sir,"  said  an  honourable  and  gallant  member,  who  appeared  toh^^ve 
been  m  the  his^t  of  some  sanguinary  battle,  "  if  it  did  not  procee4  from 
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the  honourable  member^  I  should  like  to  know  from  whom  it  oould 
proceed  ?—Is  there  in  this  House  another  member  with  such  a  voice  ?'* 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  exclaimed  an  honourable  member,  who  prided  himself 
upon  his  long  top-boots  and  the  bare-faced  integrity  of  his  principles. 

"  Hear;  hear,  near ! "  shouted  another  honourable  member,  whose 
small  twmklinij;  eyes  imparted  lustre  to  a  remarkably  full-blown  coun- 
tenance, of  which  the  naturally  good-humoured  expression  was  spoiled 
by  some  rather  malicious  feeung,  which  appeared  to  be  in  the 
ascendant. 

"  Is  not  the  honourable  and  gallant  member  satisfied  ?  "  inquired  the 
honourable  member  who  had  been  accused.  *'  Is  not  my  word  of  honour 
sufficient?" 

**  Of  course,"  replied  the  honourable  and  gallant  member,  "  the 
forms  of  this  House  will  not  allow  me  to  suppose  it  even  possible  for 
any  honourable  member  to  be  guilty  of  a  deliberate  falsehood." 

Do  you  mean  to  impute  deliberate  falsehood  to  me  ?  "  shrieked  the 
honourable  member  in  question,  who,  as  the  reply  was  "I  certainly 
heard  it,"  attempted  to  rush  from  the  House  with  what  was  supposed  to 
be  an  extremely  cold-blooded  design,  for  the  Speaker's  attention  was 
called  immediately  to  the  fact  by  an  obviously  important  i}er8onage, 
who  might  in  Greece  have  been  mistaken  for  Kmg  Otho  incog.  "  Does 
he  mean  to  impute  deliberate  falsehood  to  me  ?  "  cried  the  honourable 
member  again,  as  his  friends  were  doing  all  in  their  i>ower  to  exorcise 
the  rampant  little  devil  tbat  was  within  him. 

**  The  nonourable  and  gallant  member,"  observed  the  Speaker, "  I  am 
sure,  will  perceive  the  necessity  for  doing  that  which  the  House  has  a 
right  to  demand."  But  the  honourable  and  gallant  gentleman  stubbornly 
kept  his  seat.  Member  after  member  rose  to  beg  of  him  to  withdraw 
the  offensive  imputation ;  but  his  inflexibility  was  heroic !  He  knew, 
of  course,  that  ne  should  be  compelled  either  at  once  to  retract,  or  to 
languish  until  he  did,  in  the  custody  of  the  sergeant,  who,  with  that 
peculiar  courtesy  for  which  he  had  ever  been  distinguished,  would  have 
been  but  too  happy  to  afford  him  every  accommodation ;  but  he  felt 
that  his  reputation  for  courage  might  be  perilled,  unless  he  firmly  held 
out  till  the  last.  The  Speaker  rose  again  and  again  to  demand, — in  his 
peouUarly  bland  manner,— the  withdrawal  of  that  expression  which  had 
given  so  much  i)ain ;  but  nothing  could  move  the  honourable  and  gallant 
gentleman,  until  a  personage  with  beautifully  tinted  cheeks  proceeded  to 
make  a  well-understood  motion,  when  he  declared,  what  he  could  not 
before  have  declared,  without  involving  his  honour,  that,  in  imputing 
deliberate  falsehood  to  the  honourable  member,  he  meant  nothing  at 
dll  personality  offensive,  and  here  the  matter  ended. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  recal  the  attention  of  honourable  mem- 
bers to  business ;  but  as  the  majority  of  them  manifested  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  attend  to  anything  of  the  sort,  Valentine,  on  being  urged 
by  Goodman,  resolved  upon  releasing  that  majority  firom  their  legisla- 
tive functions  for  the  night. 

Accordingly,  just  as  a  prosy  individual,  who  had  evidently  placed  a 
written  speech  in  his  hat,  was  trying  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  the  debate, 
Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  under  one  of  the  galleries,  cried, "  Ques- 
tion ! " 

"  Why,  that  is  the  question ! "  said  the  honourable  member,  who  was 
compelled  again  to  look  at  the  speech  in  his  hat. 

"  Let  it  be  read  by  the  clerk ! "  shouted  Valentine. 

**  Order,  order,  order ! "  said  the  Speaker. 
\ye,  give  it  to  the  derk ! "  cried  two  juvenile  senacors.  '' 
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"Qoestion!  question!"  and  the  cry  on  one  side  of  the  House be- 
ooming  general,  the  hon.  memJber  indignantly  resumed  his  seat. 

At  this  moment  two  honourable  members  rose  together,  and  the  calls 
for  both  became  general  and  loud.  Both  seemed  extremely  anzioiis  to 
spesL  and  therefore  neither  felt  ctisposed.  for  some  time,  to  give  way.  At 
leDgtL  however,  one  of  them  yielded;  out  he  had  no  sooner  done  so^ 
than  Valentine  shouted  out,  '^Down ! "  which  shout  found  at  least  a 
iiimdred  echoes,  for  in  an  instant  nothing  but "  Down !  down !  down  !* 
oould  be  heard.  The  honourable  gentleman,  however,  still  stood  firmly, 
and  folded  his  arms  with  a  look  of  defiance  which  seemed  to  enrage 
about  fifty  other  honourable  members  who  had  previously  been  silent^ 
but  who  now  appeared  to  have  caught  a  very  sudden  and  severe  oold,  for 
thev  began  to  cough  and  sneeae  with  unspeakable  violence. 

No  sooner  had  this  coughing  and  sneenng  been  added  to  the  load 
shouts  of  ''Down !  **  than  several  honourable  gentlemen  favoured  the 
company  with  a  little  howling;  and  then  a  little  yelling  was  heard, 
and  then  admirable  imitations  of  the  languages  peculiv  to  certain 
mterestine  zoologiGal  curiosities,  and  then  mingling  cries  of  "  Order !" 
Shame  !*  and  "Bravo !"  and  then  a  very  violent  clapping  of  hands, 
and  then  loud  and  apparently  hysterical  laughter,  until  at  length  there 
uose  a  mass  of  hideous  sounds,  to  which  nothing  could  be  comparable 
save  those  which  might  nroceed  from  a  den  in  which  five  hundred 
m^iacs  were  battling  witn  a  corresponding  number  of  wild  beasts. 
.  Valentine  had  no  idea  that  a  storm  oould  have  been  raised  so  soon; 
mdeed,  he  never  imagined  that  ntch  a  storm  as  that  could  have  beea 
raised  there  at  all;  but  as  it  had  been  raised,  he  Tery  quietly  pro- 
oeeded  to  analvse  the  body  of  sound  by  separating  the  various  interesting 
noises  of  whion  it  was  composed. 

IJpon  one  of  the  benches  sat  a  couple  of  highly  intelleotaal  individuals 
who  were  naming  the  Speaker  "  for  the  next  harmony,''  by  knockmg  him 
aown  for  "a  jol^  gooa  song,**  and  behind  them  an  honourable  member 
^  seriously  enraged  in  whetting  the  ghost  of  a  knife  upon  a  spectral 
gnndstone.  A  short  distance  from  him  sat  a  statesman  promotmg  the 
pn»perity  of  the  country  in  general,  and  the  interests  of  his  constituents 
ui  particular,  bv  bu2zing  through  his  teeth  in  imitation  of  that  notorious 
flurdy-gnrdy  which  won't  go  to  more  than  one  tune,  and  what  that  in 
{«  uuanqy  misht  have  been,  it  is  utteriy  impossible  to  determine ;  for, 
lukvmg  been  played  for  so  many  years,  it  appears  now  to  have  been  al- 
lont  wholly  worn  away.  A  little  ftuther  on,  a  profound  pohtician  was 
oontending  for  the  eternal  nature  of  his  principles  by  shouting, "  Qnaok ! 
quack!*  with  an  energetio  feeling,  which  any  duck  in  the  universe 
lugit  naturally  have  envied.  By  his  side  sat  a  senator  resolved  on  up- 
folding  the  dignity  of  the  crown  by  playing  what  by  a  stretch  of  the 
ifagiQation  he  had  conceived  to  be  a  regular  trombone,  and  immediately 
*oove  him  one,  who  might  have  been  a  Premier  in  embryo,  was  draw- 
^  a  lot  of  imaginary  oorks.  Several  aristocratic  individuals  under  the 
SJuMy,  who  ou^t  to  have  had  **  Ears  pierced*  painted  over  the  doors 
^.  ^eur  respective  residenceik  were  whistling  with  the  shrillness  of  gods, 
wQile  a  merry  old  boy,  who  had  several  slips  of  paper  stuck  under  the 
^usr  of  his  coat,  was  playing  what  he  oonoeived  for  that  parttcufaff  oe- 
fp^  to  be  a  Jew's  harp,  which,  as  a  mere  matter  of  justice  it  must  be 
{^ii^itted,  he  managed  with  senatorial  sublimity  and  tact.  On  one  of 
l&e  back  benches  sat  a  row  of  individuals,  who  being  determined  to 
■JiPPort  the  Agricultural  Interests  by  **  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a 
P^  utogether,**  had  imagined  that  they  were  hauung  up  an  extremdy 
"^yj  anchor,  luid  aa  mAh  haA  bin  arms  ronnd  the  waist  of  the  victim 


Avy  anchor,  and  as  each  had  his  arms  round  the  waist  of  the  victim 

B 
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immediately  before  him,  they  pulled  each  other  backwards  and  forwards 
in  a  line,  shouting  out  with  great  energy  '*  Yeo  heave  ho  I" 

The  great  point  of  attraction,  however— that  which  tended  more 
than  all  to  inspire  Valentine  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  then 
in  the  midst  of  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  nation,  or  rather  the 
collective  knowledge  of  the  nation,  inasmuch  as  those  around  him 
knew  how  to  do  everything— was  a  section  of  politicians  who  had 
formed  themselves  into  a  sort  ot  a  knot,  and  who  not  only  seemed  ouite 
resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
evening,  but  who  absolutely  did,  to  a  sensible  extent,  succeed  in  swell- 
ing the  ji^eneral  sound.  One  was  striving  to  obtain  justice  for  Ireland, 
by  braying  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible :  another  was  saving 
the  tJountry  from  revolution  by  squealing  **  A  week,  week !"  in  humble 
imitation  of  aiuvenile  pig  oppressed:  a  third  was  avenging  the  insults 
offered  to  the  British  flag  by  an  extraordinary  effort  to  crow  like  a  cock :  a 
fourth  was  sustaining  the  integrity  of  the  empire  bv  imparting  an  idea  of 
the  sound  of  a  Prench  horn :  a  fifth  was  supnor  ting  the  Established  Church 
by  perpetually  shouting;,  "Yoiks !  Tally  no  !**  a  sixth,  pledged  to  pro- 
cure the  abolition  of  military  torture,  was  showing  precisely  how  cat 
oalls  to  cat :  a  seventh  was  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the  san- 
guinary civil  war  in  Spain,  by  converting^  his  own  hat  and  that  of  a 
statesman  who  sat  immediately  before  him  into  a  couple  of  kettle-drums, 
which  he  certainly  continued  to  beat  with  an  energy  that  **  nothing  else 
could  match :"  an  eighth,  who  had  been  pledged  to  the  aboUtion  of  the 
slave-trade,  was  engaged  in  giving  effect  to  a  popular  air :  while  a  ninth 
was  endeavouring  to  impress  upon  the  house  the  necessity  for  an 
immediate  extension  of  the  suffrage  by  imparting  to  all  around  what  he 
conceived  to  be  a  highly  correct  notion  of  the  moral  and  physical  effects 
of  hydrophobia. 

In  vain  the  Speaker,  during  these  irregular  proceedings,  tried  to  show 
that  such  conduct  wad  not  exactly  consistent  with  the  character  of  a 
deliberative  assembly;  in  vain  he  strove  to  direct  the  attention  of 
honourable  members  to  the  fact  that  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of 
the  country  in  general  could  not  be  thus  really  represented :  he  thun- 
dered forth  "  Order,"  and  rose  twenty  times  to  enforce  it  in  vain :  his 
gresence  was  unheeded,  his  authority  contemned;  and  he  therefore  at 
mgth  sank  back  in  his  chair  to  view  the  scene  with  mingled  feelings 
of  indignation  and  sorrow.  Valentine  felt  for  the  old  gentleman,  for  he 
appeared  to  be  shedding  tears ;  and  being  therefore  determined  to  put 
an  end  to  these  proceedings  if  possible,  he  took  advantage  of  a  moment 
when  the  throats  of  those  who  composed  the  first  assembly  of  gentlemen 
in  the  world  displayed  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  and  sent  a  most 
extraordinary  cry  of  *'  Shame !"  into  one  of  the  reflectors,  which  ap- 
peared for  the  moment  to  be  under  some  supernatural  influence,  and 
which  caused  the  majority  of  the  senators  below  to  look  up  with  an 
expression  of  amazement. 

As  the  noise  became  in  consemience  somewhat  subdued,  Valentine 
raised  another  sepulchral  cry  of  ^*  Shame,"  which  was  heard  with  far 
greater  distinctness  than  the  first,  and  which  induced  the  identical  old 
gentleman  who  had  been  playing  the  imaginary  Jew's  harp,  and  who 
was  evidently  indignant  at  this  strange  interruption,  to  rise  with  the 
view  of  directing  attention  to  an  extraordinary  fact— one  of  which  he 
really  appeared  to  have  had  no  previous  knowledge— namely,  that  of 
there  being  strangers  in  the  gallery  !  The  very  moment  this  honourable 
<)ntleman  rose,  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  drowned  every  other  sound ; 

"  the  whole  House  perceived  that  an  humble  petition  had  been 
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cat  into  slips,  and  not  only  secured  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  but  stuck 
firmly  with  wafers  all  over  his  back,  reaching  even  below  his  expansive 
coat-tails.  Of  this  the  honourable  member  of  course  was  unconscious ; 
bat  as  his  object  had  been  gained  in  so  far  as  that  the  noise  had  been 
renewed,  he  very  quietly  sat  down  with  the  view  of  playmg  a  few  more 
popular  and  interesting  tunes,  with  the  instrument  which  he  conceived 
he  held  tightly  between  his  gums. 

He  was,  however,  soon  interrupted  again,  for  an  honourable  member 
who  had  made  many  ineffectual  attempts  to  obtain  a  hearing,  taking 
advantage  of  a  temporary  suppression  of  noise,  rose  to  move  an  adjoum- 
ment.  The  motion  was  followed  by  shouts  of  "  No,  no !  *'  and  a  really 
extraordinary  species  of  yelling ;  but  as  the  honourable  member  declared 
that  he  vras  determined  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House,— to  the  utter 
astonishment  of  Valentine,  who  could  not  conceive  where  it  could  be 
found — ^the  adjournment  was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  the 
immediate  rush  towards  the  door  was  tremendous. 

As  soon  as  the  coast  became  sufficiently  clear,  Goodman  and  his 
charge  left  the  House  and  proceeded  homewards;  but  while  the  feeling 
which  prevailed  in  the  bosom  of  the  former  was  that  of  unaualified  de- 
light that  which  reigned  in  the  breast  of  the  latter  vras  one  of  unnuDgled 
and  boundless  surprise. 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  which  Goodman  is  honoured  with  a  peculiar  Visit,  and  subsequently  seized 
in  the  most  mysterious  manner  possible. 

Without  presuming  to  enter  those  mysterious  regions  which  Geology 
might  tempt  the  imagination  to  explore— without^  indeed,  going  any 
farther  back  than  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve— it  may  with  safety  be 
asserted— taking  for  a  point  that  interesting  period  of  our  history 
when  young  Creation  beat  old  Chaos— that  of  all  the  destructive  wars 
which  have  afflicted  mankind,  the  War  of  Attachments  has  raged  with 
the  greatest  constancy  and  fierceness.  From  the  birth  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  to  the  deluge,  from  the  deluge  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  enL  and  from  thence  to  the  period  of  the  publication  of  these 
adventures,  the  attachments  have  been  savagely  cutting  each  others' 
throats— scourging,  smothering,  and  torturing  each  other  in  every  con- 
ceivable form— ui  a  word,  all  the  evils  with  which  man  has  been  cursed 
are  attributable  solely  to  this  War  of  the  Attachments. 

Now,  in  proportion  as  Goodman's  attachment  to  Valentine  increased, 
his  attachment  to  his  amiable  relatives  diminished ;  in  fact,  the  one  was 
very  quietly  smothering  the  other,  when  those  relatives  in  turn  formed 
certain  new  attachments  whic^  they  conceived  might  promote  the  great 
object  they  had  in  view. 

One  morning,  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  Valentine  havinz  been  sent 
to  the  banker's^  Goodman  was  reading  in  his  Ubrary  alone,  the  servant 
entered  with  a  coup^le  of  highly-glazed  cards,  which  bore  the  following 
remarkable  inscriptions— 2>r.  JSinanuel  W,  JSowlemout,  and  Djz.  Dio- 

N7SIUS  DuBB. 

"Dr.  Emanuel  W.  Bowlemout?— Bowlemout— Bowleraout,"  said 
Goodman,  considering— "  Dr.  Dionysius  Dobb?— Dobb?— Dobb?— I 
have  not  the  slightest  knowledge  of  these  gentlemen.  Ask  them  to 
walk  in." 

While  the  servant  was  inviting  the  two  doctors  to  do  so,  Goodman 
B2 
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read  the  cards  again  and  again,  oonoemng  that  their  names  might  strike 
their  full-length  portraits  on  his  memory. 

"Good  morning,  sir,'*  profoundly  ohsenred  a  remarkably  short  and 
apoplectic  individiua],  who  appeared  to  have  been  afflietod  with  the 
dropsy  fVom  his  youth. 

**  Good  morning/'  said  Goodman,  waving  his  hand  towards  a  couple 
of  chairs,  of  which  the  doctors  took  possession. 

"My  name  is  Bowlemout^"  observed  the  dropnoal  persoxk— "My 
flriend,  Dr.  Dobb." 

Goodman  bowed,  and  placed  the  cards  upon  the  table. 

"  You  are  quite  well,  I  hope,"  said  Dr.  £manuel  W,  Bowlemout. 

'*  Perfectly,^'  said  Goodman ;  ^  thank  God,  I  never  had  a  day's  illneas 
in  my  life." 

Dr.  Bowlemout  looked  at  Dr.  Dobb^  who  cocked  his  chin  upon  hk 
cane,  and  eved  Goodman  intently. 

"May  1,^'  observed  Goodman,  alter  waiting  in  silence  some  consi- 
derable time—**  May  I  inquire  the  object  of  this  visit  ?" 

'*  Most  certainly,  my  dear  sir,"  rephed  Dr.  Bowlemout^  looking  asain 
at  Dr.  Dobb,  who  still  continued  to  sit  like  a  statue  in  mourning 
"It  may.  my  dear  sur,  appear  somewhat  extraordinary  that  we  should 
have  called  upon  you  thus  without  a  previous  introduction :  but  it  is. 
perhaps,  in  these  cases  quite  as  weU-Tquite."  And  Dr.  Bowlemout 
looked  once  more  at  Dr.  Dobb,  who  did  condescend  then  to  nod,  by 
way  pf  signifying  that  that  observation  had  met  his  views  precisely. 

Goodman  was  still  unable  to  imagine  what  the  obiect  of  these  jgentle- 
men  could  be ;  but  he  ventured  to  suppose  that  he  should  know  m  Rood 
time,  and  therefore  waited  for  its  natural  development  with  patience, 
while  those  gentlemen  were  viewing  him  with  what  he  conceived  to  be 
an  expression  of  pity. 

"  Do  me  the  favour,"  at  length  said  Dr.  Bowlemout,  plft'^ing  his  fingw 
delicately  upon  Goodman's  wnst^  as  his  hand  rested  upon  the  table— 
"allow  me.'' 

••Gentlemen!"  said  Goodman  firmly,  withdrawing  his  hand,  "you 
have  honoured  me  with  a  visit,  and  you  have,  I  presume,  some  olqeofe 
in  view :  need  I  add  that  I  consider  it  necessary  for  that  object  to  be 
explained  ?" 

"Why,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Dr.  Bowlemout,  "the  feet  is,  we  have 
called  at  the  request  of  certain  intimate  friends  of  yours,  who  foncy  that 
you  have  not  been  looking  quite  so  well  of  late— to  ascertain  the  precise 
state  of  your  general  health." 

"Indeed!"  said  Goodman,  smiling;  "I  ought  to  be  exceedincfy 
obliged  to  those  friends.  May  I  know  to  whom!  am  indebted  for  this 
extraordinary  act  of  kindness  ?" 

"  Why,  that,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  matter  of  extreme  delicacy,"  replied  Dr. 
Bowlemout.  '*  You  will  perceive  that  they  are  naturally  apprehensive 
that  they  might  be  deemed  too  officious— too  fond  of  parading  their 
friendship." 

"The^,^'  said  Groodman,  "who  imagine  that  I  should  ikil  to  M)pre- 
ciate  this  or  any  other  act  of  kindness,  can  know  me  but  imperfectly. 
There  surely  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  their  names  bemg  men* 
tioned?" 

"I  really,"  said  Dr.  Bowlemout,  "do  not  feel  justified  in  naming 
them." 

"No, no,  no!"  grufflv  exclaimed  Dr.  Dobb.  "There  is  no  necessity 
"- that  sort  of  thing.'^ 

^  can  perceive  no  neoesnty  for  the  other  sort  of  thing,"  observed 
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Goodman,  wnnewliat  piqvnd  at  the  rougfaneis  of  Dr.  Dobb.    "  This  visit 
I  trost  did  not  Qrisiiiftte  in  anj  idle  curiodty  P" 

'Oki  not  at  all!  not  at  all,  my  dear  or;  not  at  bH!"  cried  Br. 
Bowlemout, "  God  bless  me,  no,  not  at  all  V 

"Then,  gentleman,"  said  Qoodman,  **  I  am  able  to  inform  those  ez- 
oeedingiy  sind  friends  through  you,  that  I  am  capable  of  forming  a 
judament  on  the  state  of  my  own  h^th— ■" 

*'Thsf8  the  point !— the  very  point !"  interrupted  Br.  Boirlemout, 
turning  to  Br.  Bobb,  who  gave  several  short  nods. 

**  What's  the  point  P"  inquired  Goodman. 

"That  men  are  not  always  able  to  form  such  a  judgment,"  growled 
Br.  Bionysius  Bobb.  ''You,  for  instance,  may  be  afflicted  with  one  of 
the  most  eerious  maladies  that  are  incident  to  the  human  frame  without 
being  in  tiie  slightest  de^ee  conscious  of  the  fact  Have  you  hesfd, 
l^-toe-by^  finom  your  friend,  the  emperor,  lately  ?** 

"I  am  perhafML"  said  Goodman,  after  a  pause,  during  which  Br. 
Bowlemout  gave  Br.  Bobb  certain  slight  but  mysterious  winks—*'  I  am 
perhaps  bound  to  presume  that  your  object  is  not  to  insult  me  P" 

^Gk !  dear  me,  no,  not  at  all !"  cried  Br.  Bowlemout. 

**  I  must  say  that  that  question  appears  to  me  to  be  extraordinary->- 
indeedt  the  whole  proceeding  is  of  so  strange  a  character,  that  I  scarcely 
know  even  now  what  to  make  of  it.  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say, 
gentlemen?" 

"Why,  there  are,"  said  Br.  Bowlemout^  "two  or  three  points  upon 
whioh  I  slwuld  like  to  be  injformed.  Yon  are  related,  I  b^eve,  to  the 
royal  fkmilyP" 

8ut  !**  uundered  Goodman,  and  his  eyes  flashed  with  all  their 
wonted  fin.  "  Old  as  I  am,  I  am  not  a  man  to  be  insulted  with  im- 
punity." 

"Oalm  yourself;  come,  oome,  my  dear  sir,  be  cool!"  said  Br. 
Bowtamoul 

**  Cool,  sir !"  cried  Goodman, "  do  you  take  me  for  an  idiot  ?  Think 
yon  that  ril  consent  to  be  made  the  sport  of  fools  P  Who  sent  you  ? 
Were  you  in  &ct  sent  at  all  ?   If  you  were,  why  do  you  not,  hke  met^—*' 

"Hr.  Yalentine  has  returned/'  said  the  servant,  who,  after  knocking 
for  some  time,  had  entered.  "He  wishes  to  know,  dr,  if  he  may  speak 
withyou." 

"Yes,"  said  Groodman,  "tell  him  I  want  him,"  and  Valentine,  who 
was  then  at  the  door,  walked  in. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  said  Goodman, "  I  have  been  grossly  insulted :  I  never 
was  b^ore  so  insulted  as  I  have  been  by  these  two  persons,  of  whom  I 
have  no  sort  of  knowledge." 

"  We  simply  asked  him,"  said  Bowlemout. "  if  he  were  not  related  to 
the  royal  fimmyP" 

."  Why  ask  so  ridiculous  a  question  ?"  inquired  Valentine,  with  one  of 
his  peouiariy  pierdng  dances. 

"Becaoae,^  replied  Br.  Bowlemout,  "we  were  informed  that  he 
daimed  the  British  crown." 

"  And  what  if  you  were  thus  informed  ?  Would  it  interfere  with  a 
aoy  claim  of  yours  P  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  matter  P^what  is 
it  to  you P  Have  you,"  added  Valentine;,  addressing  Goodman,  "any 
desire  to  detain  these  ^me^MMii  r 

"None  whatever,"  replied  Goodman ;  "on  the  contrary,  I  wish  them 


"  Then  yon  will  probably  walk  with  me  at  once  to  the  door,"  observed 
Yalentine  to  the  gentlemen  in  qinestion,  who  still  k^  their  eeils. 
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"We  came  here,  young  man,"  Bald  Dr.  Bowlemout^  pompously, "  to 
perforin  a  public  auty ;  and  we  shall  go  when  we  please. 

"  Then,  if  you  do/'  rejoined  Valentine,  ^  you  must  pleas9  to  go  im- 
mediately." 

"  Why  ?"  thundered  Dr.  Dionysius  Dobb. 

"  Because,  if  you  do  not,"  replied  Valentine,  **  I  shall  be  compelled  to 
make  you  go  lifore  you  nlease." 

At  this  moment  a  laughing  duet  of  derision  burst  from  Drs. 
Dowlemout  and  Dobb.  They  soon,  however,  found  that  they  had  made 
a  slight  mistake  in  their  estimate  of  Valentine's  character,  for  on  the 
instant  he  seized  Dr.  Bowlemout  by  the  collar,  and  without  the  smallest 
difficulty  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  moment  Dr.  Bowlemout 
was  down.  Dr.  Dobb  sprang  at  V  alentine  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger, 
and  Goodman  sprang  at  hmi;  but  before  he  had  time  to  reach  him, 
Valentine,  who  was  then  on  one  knee,  caught  hold  of  the  legs  of  Dr. 
Dobb,  and  threw  him  cleverly  over  Dr.  Bowlemout's  back. 

**  Keep  the  fat  one  down  r  shouted  Valentine.  "  Don't  let  him  stir  ! 
Ill  come  back  for  him  in  a  moment."  And  he  proceeded  to  drag  Dr. 
Dobb  to  the  door,  which  he  opened  and  having  thrown  him  into  the 
street,  closed  it  again^nd  ran  back  for  the  other. 

"Now,  sir!"  said  Valentine  to  Dr.  Bowlemout,  who  was  panting 
for  breath,  and  seemed  nearly  exhausted,  "do  you  wish  to  be  thrown 
headlong  after  your  friend,  or  will  you  walk  ?" 

Of  the  two,  Bowlemout  decidedly  preferred  the  latter  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  hastened  at  once  to  the  door ;  but  the  moment  he  nad 
reached  the  step  in  safety,  he  turned  round,  and  scowling  at  Goodman, 
cried,  with  all  tne  breath  ne  appeared  to  have  in  his  body,  **  Oh  !  you 
shall  suffer  for  this !— ioe7Z  have  our  revenge !"  when  Valentine  pushed 
him  off  the  step,  and  closed  the  door. 

About  half  an  hour  after  the  departure  of  these  gentlemen,  Walter 
and  Horace  looked  in  to  invite  Goodman  to  meet  a  few  friends  at  their 
house  in  the  evening. 

To  them  he  explamed  what  had  occurred,  and  they  exi)ressed  their 
astonishment  with  extraordinary  warmth.  He  also  explained  that  he 
and  Valentine  were  just  about  to  start  for  Gravesend^  at  which  they 
appeared  to  be  equally  surprised ;  and  having  ascertained  the  precise 
time  the  boat  started,  they  hastily  quitted  the  house. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Mysterious  Seizure.— A  Gentleman  drowned  In  imagination  .—First  Appearance 
of  Valentine  upon  the  stage  of  the  Itidiau  Opera. 

When  Goodman  had  adjusted  the  week's  accumulation  of  papers,  he 
and  Valentine  walked  leisurely  towards  Comhill,  but  as  he  had  some 
little  business  to  transact  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Bank,  he  sent 
Valentine  forward  to  amuse  himself  for  half  an  hour  on  the  steam- 
packet  wharf. 

Before  the  half  hour  had  expired,  Goodman  had  completed  the  busi- 
ness on  hand,  and  as  he  felt  that  he  might  still  be  in  time  for  the  three- 
o'clock  boat,  he  walked  rather  briskly  towards  the  quay  from  which  it 
started.  He  had  scarcely,  however,  turned  into  Fish-street-Hill,  when 
two  powerful-looking  fellows  hastily  crossed  from  the  opposite  side,  and 
placed  themselves  immediately  before  him. 
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^'Fine  day,  sir,"  said  one  of  these  persons  in  a  singyarly  rough,  heavy 
tose. 

**  16  is  a  fin&  day,**  observed  Goodman,  endeavouring  to  pass  them, 
"a very  fine  day." 

"You'd  better  have  a  ride  along  with  us,  sir,"  said  the  fellow,  seizing 
Goodman's  right  arm. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  man  ?  "  cried  Goodman,  as  he  strove  to  wring 
his  arm  from  the  fellow's  firm  grasp. 

**  Why  on'y  that  we're  ^ing  to  take  a  quiet  country  ride,  and  we 
wants  you  to  obleedge  us  with  your  company,  that's  all ;"  and  a  coach, 
that  had  been  waiting  on  the  opposite  side,  drew  up  to  the  spot  on  the 
instant. 

*'  In  Heaven's  name ! "  exclaimed  Goodman,  who  had  become  much 
alarmed, "  what  can  all  this  mean  ?  "  and  again  he  made  an  effort  to  dis- 
engage his  arm,  but  found  it  held  as  firmly  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  vice. 

'^Come,  come,  you  know,  be  quiet;  it  an't  o'  no  use,  you  know 
none  o'  your  tricks ;  it  won't  do,"  said  the  fellow. 

**  My  good  man,"  cried  Goodman,  "  you  are  labouring  under  some 
strange  mistake,— indeed,  indeed,  you  are  mistaken." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  growled  the  fellow,  "  not  a  ha'porth !  your 
name's  Goodman,  an't  it  ?    Mr.  Grimwood  Goodman  ?  " 

"  It  certainly  is,  but"— 

••  Oh !  it's  all  right !  the  fus  cousin  to  the  Bmp'ror  of  Chany,  you 
know !— now  if  so  be  as  you  want  to  be  treated  like  a  genebnan,  you'll 


get  in  at  once,  without  any  more  bones." 
•*  But  I  will  not  get  in !"  exclaimed 


get  in !"  exclaimed  Goodman. 
Well "  said  the  fellow,  calmly,  "  there's  not  the  least  compulsion  in 


life,  you  know.— on'y  you  must." 
•*^  What.— what  does  it 


mean,  sir  ?— where  is  your  authority  for  this 
monstrous  proceeding  P  " 

•*  Oh,  we  have  got  lots  of  authority,"  cried  the  fellow ;  and  his  assist- 
ant proceeded  to  let  down  the  steps,  while  the  coachman  held  open  the 
door. 

*'  Help !  help ! "  shouted  Goodman,  as  a  gentleman  passed.  "  For 
Heaven's  sake,  save  me  from  these  ruffians !  '^ 

^  What's  all  this  about  ?"  said  the  gentleman,  approaching. 

"  It's  all  right,  sir;  all  quite  reg'lar,  replied  the  fellow,  first  tapping 
his  forehead,  and  then  placing  his  thumb  by  the  side  of  his  nose,  you 
understand?" 

*'  Poor  fellow !"  exclaimed  the  gentleman,  in  accents  of  pity. 

"  My  good  sir,  but  hear  me,— pray  bear  me !"  cried  Goodman. 

"  Go  quietly,  there's  a  dear  man,"  said  the  gentleman,  evidently 
affected.  "  It  is  all  for  the  best :  these  persons  will  not  harm  you 
indeed  they  will  not— come,  come.'* 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  Goodman— "Oh!  hear  me  explain !— stay,  stay 
but  for  an  instant !— stay,  sir,  if  you  are  a  Christian !"  but  the  gentle- 
man, who  appeared  to  be  in  haste,  sighed  deeply,  while  a  tear  stood  in 
his  eye,  and  passed  on. 

"Now,  are  we  to  clap  on  a  jacket  or  not  P"  cried  the  fellow,  who 
bmn  to  be  impatient. 

*  Good  God ! "  exclaimed  Goodman,  as  several  persons  approached— 
"  will  no  one  assist  me  ?  Help  1  help !  For  the  love  of  heaven !— Help ! 
help ! "  he  repeated,  while  he  struggled  with  all  the  strength  at  his 
command.  He  was,  however,  but  as  a  child  in  the  grasp  of  a  giant ; 
the  principal  ruffian  thrust  lum  into  the  coach,  and  immediately  alter- 
wards  /agged  him. 
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Wbile  tIliB  moik  €stnMit«QiiBr7  ■dnin  ^ 

waitioK  with  much  impatienoe  at  the  wharf.  The  racket  by  which, 
tfaej  were  to  have  sterted  left,  and  the  latoBt,  which  iiad  immediately 
after  glided  like  a  swan  to  the  spot,  was  filling  fast  It  being  Saturday, 
hnndrads  of  persons,  oonsisting  chiefly  of  merohanti,  wardKHisemen,  and 
derks,  whose  fiunilies  annually  reside  at  Gravesend  for  three  w«eks  or  a 
month,  hastened  down  with  the  Tiew  of  joining  those  fluooilies  that 
night,  and  returning  to  business  early  (m  Monoay  morning.  With 
these  persons  almost  every  seat  upon  deck  was  soon  oooaiMecL  Some 
beican  to  peruse  the  weekly  journals,  some  to  arranm  the  papers  with 
which  their  pockets  had  been  filled,  while  others,  with  their  arms  folded 
under  their  coat-tails,  were  thoughtmlly  watching  the  progress  of  the  tide. 

At  length  the  men  on  board  began  to  bustle  about  the  deck,  and  the 
eapftain  mounted  one  of  the  boxes  by  which  the  paddles  were  partially 
conoealed,andoommenoed  giving  orders  about  the  a^justmoit  of  certain 
ropes.  As  every  motion  was  now  indicative  of  an  immediate  start, 
Valentine  at  once  rushed  on  board,  feeling  certain  that  he  must  haw 
missed  Goodman  in  the  crowd.  £Le  searched  the  deok  and  cabin,  how- 
ever, in  vain ;  and  as  he  looked  with  anxiety  from  the  side  of  the  venel, 
to  ascertam  if  Goodman  were  coming,  the  captain  gave  his  orders  to 
let  the  boat  go. 

**  But  one  moment !"  cried  Valentine,  addressing  the  captain,  *  I 
eonect  a  friend  here  in  an  instant" 

'^  Time's  up,  sir ;  can't  ston,"  said  the  captain.  **  Now,  my  lads,  come, 
look  alive !"  and  ms  people  began  to  unfasten  the  ropes,  when  Valentine 
leaping  upon  the  barge  to  which  the  Tessel  had  been  secured,  resolved 
en  detaining  her  a  few  moments  longer. 

"  Captain !"  shouted  Valentine,  making  his  voice  proceed  apparently 
from  a  little  wooden  watch-box  of  an  omod,  adorned  with  flaming  red 
and  blue  placards. 

"  Hallo  1"  cried  the  captain. 

"  Tou  are  wanted  in  the  office !"  shouted  Valentine. 

"  Why,  we're  off !— who  wants  me  ?" 

"  One  of  the  proprietors.    Here  1  you  must  oome ! " 

*'  Blow  one  of  the  proprietors ! "  growled  the  indignant  captain,  tatto 
voce.  **  Here,  hold  fast  a  bit ;  I  wonder  what's  the  matter  now."  And 
ha  jumped  from  the  deck  upon  the  landing  barg&  and  proceeded 
towards  the  office,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  anything  but  delight 

Valentine  asain  looked  most  anxiously  for  Goodman,  and  just  as  he 
saw  some  one  nastening  towards  the  wharf  whom  he  oonoeivea  might  be 
him,  the  gallant  obtain  returned,  and  afber  knocking  aside  every  man 
who  stood  in  his  way,  shouted,  '*  Who  was  it  said  I  was  wanted  P  I 
should  iust  like  to  know,"  he  added,  gruffly,  on  receivins  no  answer. 
*"  I'm  blowed  if  I  wouldn't  pitch  him  right  overboard  obx^  !"  and 
having  scrambled  to  the  top  of  the  paddle-box,  again  gave  the  signal  for 
starting. 

Valentine,  however,  being  determined  to  give  Goodman  a  few 
minutes  more^  no  sooner  heard  the  well-known  signal  given,  than 
Bending  his  voice  under  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  shoutecf—**  Help !  help ! 
a  boat,  a  boat!  Help!  help!  help!"— so  Joudly,  that  in  a  moment 
the  persons  who  were  standing  on  the  wharf  Jomed  in  the  cry  simul- 
taneously with  the  passengers  on  board.  Down  dashed  the  boat 
which  had  been  haaled  up  to  the  stem,  with  a  force  which  must 
lutve  killed  any  man  out  and  out  if  one  had  happened  to  have  been 
there;  while  other  boats  instantly  came  to  the  spot,  and  every  aTail- 
able  rope  was  in  immediate  requisition.   The  domb  darted  round 
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introuadtiie  vMsel,  in  wn.  Mowed  hf  tiie  eyMoffheptneiiRen. 
who  vppened  to  be  in  m  state  of  great  ezoitement,  while  the  eteun 
WM  husiiiff,  panting,  and  snorttDg,  with  as  much  angry  violeooe  aa 
if  it  had  been  perfectly  oognisaat  of  the  trick. 

"  Poor  soul ! "  exdaimed  a  stout  old  gentleman  who  stood  upon 
toe  barge,  '*  he  has  sunk,  I  fear,  to  rise  no  more  I" 

"  Hem !  HJereL  here,  here !"  shouted  Yalmitine ;  and  away  the  boats 
flew  to  toe  spot  from  which  the  sound  appeared  to  proceed,  while  the 
pssBengers  rushed  from  side  to  side  with  tiie  most  painful  anxiety. 

"  Whereb  where  are  you  ?"  cried  one  of  the  boatmen.  "  My  good 
fellow — now,  now  Igive  another  hail !— where  are  you  I  ** 

"  K&ee  I"  cried  valentine^ 

"  Stam!  stam!"  shouted  the  captain,  in  haste.  "  Look  aliyel** 
And  away  went  the  boats  again  astern.  **  Have  you  aot  himP"  be 
inquired  of  the  men ;  "haTeyou  «>t  himP"  But  the  reply  wa%  **!/  wa 
oonld  but  only  see  hiim  we  should^nt  care.** 

"  Make  haste,"  ahouted  Valentine. 

"  Whete  P"  oried  the  captain, "  where,  where,  my  poor  feUow-^kere 
•w  you  ?" 

**  On  the  wheel,"  exclaimed  Valentine,  ftintiy. 

"  Hold  on  but  a  moment !  now,  now,  my  laa»— now !  to  the  wheel ; 
now,  hurrah !"  cried  the  CH>taiii,  whose  eyes  at  once  sparkled  with 
loy.  for  he  felt  that  he  should  save  the  poor  fellow  at  last 

MoTO  a-head ! "  cried  Valentine,  assuming  the  vmoe  of  a  lad  whom 
be  had  heard  giye  the  order  before,  and  the  wheds  on  the  instant  dashed 
round  amidst  a  general  shout  of  horrcMr ! 

The  wheels  were  stopped;  the  foam  subsided;  but  the  Toioe  was 
beard  no  more.  The  passengers  looked  at  each  other  aghast  The 
oaptain  stared  at  the  boy  and  the  boy  stared  at  the  captain;  but 
nttther  of  them  uttered  a  word— indeed,  for  several  minutea  a  death-like 
alenoe  nrevailed,  and  the  general  conviction  was,  that  the  wheel  had 
dashed  down  the  unfortunate  man,  who  had  become  too  mucAi  exhausted 
to  rise  again  to  the  surface. 

Valentine  again  looked  round  for  his  guardian,  but  afodn  was  most 
frieyously  disiqpnointed.  The  vessel  was  then  nearly  naif  an  hour 
behind  time ;  and  as  he  felt  that  it  would  be  useless  to  detain  her  any 
Kmger;  he  made  up  his  mind  to  let  her  go.  The  men  in  the  boats 
were  still  watohing  the  surface  of  the  river  intently;  the  captain  was 
y^  seyere  upon  the  boy,  and  the  boy  was  declaring  to  the  soepticnl 
captain  that  the  order  to  move  a-head  had  not  proceeded  from  him, 
while  the  passengers  and  the  persons  who  stood  upon  the  barge  were 
relating  to  each  other  how  the  poor  fellow  struggled  as  they  saw  him 
m imagination  go  down:  and  descanting  very  freely  upon  aU  that  was 
known  of  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  a  watery  grave. 

The  captain  at  length,  feeling  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  tot 
the  "poor  fellow,"  again  prepared  to  starts  and  Valentine,  in  order  to 
r^eve  his  mind,  sent  a  loud  shout  of  laughter  immediately  behind  him. 
The  effect  was  d,eotricaL  Nothing  could  exceed  the  astonishment  dis* 
played  by  the  captain.  He  turned  sharply  round,  with  a  bosom 
BWelUng  with  indif^tion.  in  order  to  aaoertam  what  manner  of  man  he 
oould  be  who  thus  had  the  cold  blooded  inhumanity  to  lau^  at  so 
awfol  a  moment  as  that. 

**  It  was  only  a  joke  I"  exclaimed  Valentine. 


"  Ajoke ! "  cried  the  capt^  indignantly,  *'  a  joke !" 
'my.  yes,  I  wmt  overboaid  at  aUl^  she 


shouted  Valentine. 
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"  Made  believe ! "  cried  the  captain,  looking  soornfolly  towards  the 
quarter  from  which  the  sound  appeared  to  proceed.  "  Who  is  it  that 
spoke  P  who  only  made  believe  ?  I'll  give  a  crown  out  of  my  own 
pocket  to  know !— for  that  man,  if  he  was  even  the  king  of  England, 
should  not  remain  aboard  of  my  boat  another  instant.  Td  make  him  go 
ashore,  if  I  wouldn't— wAo  was  it?" 

As  the  inhuman  person  in  question  refused  to  reply,  and  as  the 
indignant  captain  found  it  impossible  to  discover  the  delinquent,  he 
with  evident  reluctance  again  gave  the  signal  for  starting,  when  the 
vessel  was  released  from  her  moorings,  and  glided  majestically  do^vn 
with  the  tide. 

The  very  moment  the  boat  was  out  of  sight,  Valentine  started  to  the 
residence  of  the  citizen  upon  whom  Goodman  had  called,  on  his  way  to 
the  wharf,  and  having  there  ascertained  that  he  had  left  in  great  haste, 
he  proceeded  home,  fancying  that  something  of  importance  might  have 
occurred  to  induce  his  guardian  to  return.  On  hearing,  however,  that 
ho  had  not  returned.  He  concluded  at  once  that  he  must  have  started 
by  the  first  boat,  unseen  in  the  crowd,  and  after  allowing  the  servant  to 
bring  up  the  tray  with  some  cold  beef  and  salad,  he  began  to  think  how 
he  should  amuse  himself  until  the  morning,  when  he  intended  to  follow 
by  the  earliest  boat. 

No  sooner  had  he  finished  his  meal  and  drank  a  couple  of  jglasses  of 
port,  which  had  been  left  in  the  decanter,  than  Horace  arrived  m  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  to  inquire  if  within  the  last  hour  his  father 
haa  been  there  P  On  being  informed  that  he  had  not,  his  excitement  in- 
creased, but  on  leaminff  that  Valentine  had  just  returned  alone,  he 


i  you 

3  regions  of  Gravesend ! " 

"  I  did  start  for  that  purpose,"  said  Valentine,  *'  but  I  unfortunately 
missed  your  uncle." 

'*  Of  course !  Why,  you  didn't  expect  any  other  thing,  did  you  ? 
It's  just  like  the  old  undeniable.  He  and  my  governor,  in  that  par- 
ticular, are  just  as  much  alike  as  two  bricks.  Only  let  'em  slip,  and 
they  go  in-and-out,  in-and-out,  like  a  couple  of  crocodiles,  and  u  you 
ever  catch  so  much  as  a  sight  of  'em  again,  you  must  have  the  eves  of 
Argus.  But^  I  say,  haven't  vou  got  a  glass  of  wine  to  give  a  fellow  P 
Where  does  old  owe-nothinK  keep  it  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know,  but  Ann  will  get  us  some,  doubtless," 
replied  Valentine,  ringing  the  bell. 

'*  Aye,  that's  the  very  card,"  observed  Horace,  **  for  I'm  about  fit  to 
drop."  And  he  placed  his  legs  deliberately  upon  the  table.  '*  I  say, 
my  Seraphina"  he  continued,  as  Anxf  entered  the  room.  *'  here's  a 
dreadful  state  of  mind  for  a  bottle  to  be  in !  come,  give  it  a  oelly-ftill  of 
something,  old  girl" 

The  order  was  confirmed  by  a  nod  from  Valentine,  and  a  bottle  of 
port  was  brought  up  with  the  corkscrew,  when  Horace  first  pronounced 
Ann  to  be  an  out-and-outer,  and  then  seizing  the  bottle,  struck  its 
neck  off  with  the  carving-knife. 

**  Dear  me,  Mr.  Horace ! "  exclaimed  Ann,  "  how  I  wish  you'd  draw 
the  corks,  you  do  make  such  a  mess." 

"  Bring  us  another  glass,  my  girl,"  said  Horace,  who,  on  its  being 
brought,  added, "  now  you'll  know  how  much  better  it  tastes  in  this 
way,'  and  as  Ann  expressed  a  great  disincUnation  to  try  it,  he  simply 
threw  her  upon  the  sofa^  when,  naving  kissed  her  and  forced  her  to 

^Uow  the  wine,  he  laughed  at  her  indignation,  and  allowed  her  to  retire. 
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"It  strokes  me  with  just  about  the  force  of  a  filedge-hammer,"  said 
he  tutving  replenished  his  glass  three  times  without  relinquishing  the 
bottie  for  a  moment,  "  that  you  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  out- 
and-out  briok.    Now,  what  do  you  dream  of  doing  with  your  body  to- 


I  scarcely  know,"  replied  Valentine. 
"  Well,  then,  V\\  tell  you  what  it  is ;  just  cock  yourself  comfortably 
under  my  care,  and  I'll  show  you  a  little  life." 

**  But  I  fancied,"  observed  valentine,  "  that  you  were  going  to  havo 
a  party  to-night." 

"And  so  we  are"  reuimed  Horace;  " hut  tou  don't  suppose  I'm 
flat  enough  to  join  them,  do  you  ?  If  uncle  had  been  going,  wny  I  must 
have  stuck  there,  of  course,  for  he's  such  an  excruciating  old  file,  that 
he  couldn't  be  happy  without  me;  but  as  he'll  not,  you  know,  be  there 
at  all,  don't  suppose  that  I'm  goin^  to  waste  the  evening  with  a  parcel 
of  jolly  old  dummies,  some  mumbling  about  the  weather,  some  growling 
about  the  high  price  of  bees'-wax.  some  whining  about  the  anti-dimi- 
nishable  character  of  the  national  debt,  and  others  showing  how  a  jolly 
revolution  might  be  averted  by  allowing  pickled  cabbage  to  be  im- 
ported in  the  raw.  A  rubber's  the  very  utmost  to  which  they  can  be 
goaded,  and  then  they're  such  wide  awake  warmint,you  can't  even  palm 
a  card  without  being  told  of  it,  which  hapi)ens  to  be  about  the  very 
thing  I  most  hate.  Why,  then,  should  I  join  a  crew  of  this  particular 
kidney,  unless  indeed  I  wanted  to  cut  the  throat  of  time  ?  It  is  true  I 
shall  have  tea  with  'em,  just  for  the  wetness  of  the  thing,  and  then  of 
course  I  bolt ;  so  if  you  like,  you  know,  to  place  yourself  under  my 
wing,  I  shall  just  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two  that  isn't  known  to  here 
and  were  one." 
"  Oh,  I  shall  be  most  happy,"  observed  Valentine. 
"Well,  then,  we'll  finish  this  bottle,  and  stop  just  an  hour  at  home, 
and  then  we'll  run  a  regular  trump  to  earth,  who  can  take  us  where 
you  neyer  were  before.  !But^  remember,  when  I  Ught  my  cheroot,  and 
you  see  the  old  ones  cocking  up  their  noses,  leave  the  room,  and  I'll  be 
after  you  with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  bupi." 

Accordingly,  the  bottle  was  emptied,  almost  solely  by  Horace,  and 
they  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  father,  where  they  found  half  a  dozen 
disagreeable  old  shrews  whose  husbands  were  expected  to  join  them 
after  tea. 
**  Save  you  seen  your  father,  Horace  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Goodman. 
**  No,"  replied  Horace,  who  winked  at  his  dear  and  anxious  mother, 
and  drew  her  towards  the  window,  where  they  kept  up  for  some  time  a 
low  conversational  whisper. 
**  There  he  is,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Horace  Goodman. 
**  Not  a  bit  of  it^  I  know,"  said  Horace ;  **  that  isn't  the  old  buflTer's 
knock." 
"  I  know  it  it  is,"  observed  Mrs.  Goodman,  junior. 
"  I  tell  you  it  is  not,"  said  Horace,  snanpishlv ;  "I  think  I  ought  to 
know.    He'd  never  give  such  an  out-ana-out  know-nothing  tat-a-rat, 
rat-a-tat  business  as  that.  It's  somebody  that's  just  got  over  a  soft  single 
knock,  and  now  doesn't  know  exactly  when  to  leave  off." 

At  this  moment  Walter  entered  as  pale  as  a  ghost,  and,  on  catching 
the  eje  of  Valentine,  gave  an  involuntan^  shudder.  He  rallied,  how- 
ever, in  an  instant ;  but  on  extending  his  hand,  Valentine  found  that  it 
trembled  violently. 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Goodman  could  conveniently  manage  it,  she  whis- 
pered, "  Is  it  doue  ?"  and  on  receiving  an  intimation  in  the  affirmative. 
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ah«  conuniuiotttied  the  fact  to  Mrs.  Horaoe  Goodman,  and  it  appeared  to 
be  highly  satisfaotory  to  both. 

Tea  was  then  brought  up  at  onoe^  and  the  whole  party  drew  round 
the  table ;  but  it  was  easily  perceptible  by  all,  that  Walter  had  on  bis 
mind  something  which  bid  defiance  to  tranquillity.  When  addressed 
on  any  subject,  he  spoke  with  affected  gaiety  and  smiled,  but  in  an 
instant  his  brow  agam  sank,  and  his  features  became  sullen  and  rigid 
as  before. 

As  Horace  had  described,  it  would  have  heea  dull  work  indeed  to 
spend  the  evening  in  the  society  of  the  persons  there  assembled.  There 
was  talldnsL  it  is  true^  a  great  quantity  of  talking  but  not  a  am^e  word 
was  uttered  in  an  hour  worth  remembering  a  minute. 

As  soon,  therefore^  as  this  weary  tea  anair  was  over,  Horace  pulled 
out  his  case,  and  be^san  to  wet  a  cheroot  by  rolling  it  over  his  tongue 
withneculiar  n^idity. 

**  You  are  not  going  to  smoke  ?  "  observed  Mrs.  Gk>odman,  junior. 

"  These  ladies,  Tm  sure,  will  not  mind  it,''  said  Horace. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not ! "  simultaneously  exclaimed  the  majority  of  the 
ladies,  at  the  same  time  bringing  out  their  scont-botUes  to  prepare  for 
the  iofliction. 

"  Mrs.  Shrewdl  cannot  bear  it,  I  know,"  said  the  junior  Mrs.  Qood« 
man. 

*'  Oh,  never  mind  me ! "  cried  that  amiable  lady. 

**  If  thaf s  the  case,"  said  Horao^  "why,  of  course—^* 

"Dear  me,  no!  by  no  means!  1  never  allow  Mr.  Shrewdl  to  smokcL 
but  I  dont  at  all  mmd  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  rather  pleasant 
than  not" 

"Of  course!"  exclaimed  Horace,  who  well  knew  that  the  M  lady 
would  cough  with  sufficient  violence  to  make  her  black  in  the  face  in 
five  minutes.  "  Of  course ! "  and  after  pulling  out  a  peculiar  description 
of  ludfer,  the  nipping  of  whidi  sent  forth  a  villanous  odour,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  ignite  his  cheroot 

This  being  the  signal  for  starting,  Valentine  gladly  left  the  room,  and 
was  instantly  followed  by  Horace  and  his  cheroot,  to  the  unspeakable 
gratification  of  those  amiable  ladies,  of  whom  he  was  anything  but 
ardently  enamoured. 

"  Now  "  said  Horace,  "  let  us  be  off;"  and  accordingly  he  and  Valen- 
tine started  in  the  direction  of  the  Haymarket,  bothmghly  pleased  at 
having  escaped. 

"  It  strikes  me,"  said  Horace,  on  reaching  Leicester-square^  "  that  we 
shall  just  be  in  time  for  old  Leatherlungs ;  and  if  so,  yoirll  have  a  bit  of 
a  treat  to  begin  with." 

"  Who's  Leatherlungs  ?  "  inquired  Valentine. 

"  That's  only  his  professional  name,"  repUed  Horace.  "  His  real 
name  is  Growlawav.  He's  in  the  Opera  chorus,  and  a  regular  trump 
he  is,  too :  this  is  the  crib  he  patronises."  And  valentine  was  dragged 
into  a  little  dirty  pot-house,  and  eventually  reached  a  dark  room  at  the 
back. 

At  first  he  was  able  to  distinguish  nothing,  for  in  addition  to  the  room 
being  dark,  it  was  densely  filled  with  smoke,  while  a  circular  ventilator 
was  rattling  round  and  round  at  the  rate  of  full  thirty  miles  an  hour. 
Horace,  however,  at  once  grasped  the  hand  of  a  man  who  was  smoking 
a  remarkably  Ions  pipe,  and  when  Valentine  had  been  formally  intro* 
duced  to  this  gentleman,  they  all  sat  down  cosily  together. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  stand  ?"  was  the  iintquestion  asked  by 
Mr.  QrowlawBj. 
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*  Jnsl  wbaiever  you  lik^*  replied  HoiBoe,  **  Yfhak  have  you  been 
drinldnff?^ 

"  Half-uid-half,''  said  Mr.  Growlaway. 

*  That  I  oant  gtand,"  obficarved  Horace.  "Let* s  have  some  hrand^- 
and-water ; "  and  the  chorister's  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  pulled  away  at  ms 
INpewith  additional  peiseTerance,  until  the  Darandy*UMl-waterarrived» 
when  he  as  nearly  as  possible  swallowed  the  whole  without  taking  his 
lips  from  the  gbss. 

"  We  want  to  go  behind  the  soeneS)"  said  Horace.  *'  You  oui  manage 
it  for  usj  can't  you  ?  ** 

*  Why/'  said  Mr. Growlaway,  "they're  setting  so  nasty  particular, 
one  doesn't  know  how  to  act  You  must  take  your  chance,  you  know. 
PoUow  roe  ri^^t  in.  If  you  attempt  to  lock  round,  you  are  done,  lor 
they'll  know  in  a  moment  you  don't  bek>ng  to  the  housa" 

"All  right,"  said  Horace. 

'*  But  had  we  not-better  pay  at  once  ?  "  inquired  Valentine. 

Horace  smiled  at  his  simplicity,  and  explained  that  no  money  was 
taken  at  the  door  they  were  to  enter;  and  it  having  been  eventuidly 
arranged  that  they  should  folkyw  the  steps  of  Mr.  Growlaw»,  Valentine 
paid  for  the  brandy-and-water  out  of  a  well-filled  purse,  which  Growl- 
away  no  sooner  saw  than  he  suddenly  recoUeoted  that  he  was  going  to 
have  a  benefit  on  the  following  Monday  evening,  at  the  Bull's-eye  and 
Bat-trap  Tavern,  at  the  same  time  puUing  out  a  bundle  of  tickeis»  five 
of  which  Valentine  felt  compelled  to  purchase  for  half-a-sovereign,  and 
th^then  proceeded  at  once  to  the  stage-door  of  the  Italian  Opera. 

Having  passed  the  g(ate  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Mr.  Growlaway  inti* 
mated  that  all  was  quite  safe,  and  they  leisurely  proceeded  along  a 
narrow  dirty  passage,  which  happened  to  be  dimly  illumined  here  and 
there  with  the  remains  of  a  narrow  candle,  deliberately  stinking  in  the 
socket  of  a  tall  tin  lamp. 

On  arriving  at  the  end  of  this  passage  they  ascended  a  few  stain 
which  led  to  a  wide  open  space,  in  which  certain  painted  people  dis- 
guised as  brigands,  and  peasants,  and  Spanish  noblemen,  and  Turks, 
were  promenading.  At  the  back  sat  a  number  of  persons  with  their 
shirt-sleeves  tucked  up  drinking  porter,  while  above  were  suspended 
innumerable  pulleys  and  ropes  and  ragged  ^ps  of  painted  canvass. 
On  the  left  of  this  space  stood  what  Valentine  at  first  sight  con- 
ceived to  be  a  tall  iron  column,  but  which  was  in  reality  a  round  flight 
of  cast  iron  steps,  and  the  gaily  dressed  people  who  were  perpetuuUy 
ascending,  imparted  the  idea  of  a  regiment  of  butterflys  running  up  a 
corkscrew. 

"Now  then,"  said  Growlawajr,  darting  up  this  singular  flight  of 
steps^  and  Horace  and  Valentine  followed  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
after  twirling  round  until  th^  were  perfectly  giddy,  they  turned  into  a 
little  filthy  room  near  the  rooi,  in  which  about  twenty  individuals  were 
dressing. 

In  this  room  Valentine  at  once  seated  himself  upon  the  edge  of  an 
old  chair  with  one  arm  and  no  bottom,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  an 
ancient  washing  stand,  the  top  of  which  was  secured  to  the  legs  with 
what  might  in  its  infancy  have  been  a  towel,  twisted  tightly  and  in- 
geniously into  a  similituae  of  a  rope,  while  in  the  hole  stood  a  basin 
with  about  half  a  brim,  which  was  occasionally  supplied  with  water 
from  a  brown  stone  jug,  which  happened  to  have  neither  a  handle  nor  a 


spout. 
AMm 


soon  as  the  giddiness  occasioned  by  the  twirling  ascent  had  gone 
ofl;  Talentine  directed  his  attention  to  the  proceedmgs  of  the  proles- 
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sional  gentlemen  present,  whose  attitude^  few  oould  have  failed  to 
admire.  One  was  endeavouring  to  perfect  himself  in  the  bass  part  of 
the  opening  chorus,  by  leaning  over  a  book  and  singing  the  notes  with 
infinite  spirit,  and  certainly  looked  extremely  cool  and  interesting, 
seeing  that  at  that  particular  time  he  had  nothing  on  but  his  shirt : 
another,  in  precisely  the  same  costume  with  the  exception  of  a  pair  oi 
purple  stockmgs,  was  engaged  in  making  really  desperate  etforts  to 
act;  a  third,  who  had  nearly  completed  his  disguise,  was  splitting 
his  habiliments  in  all  directions,  while  striving  to  pull  on  a  remark- 
able couple  of  buff  out-throat  boots,  which  appeared  to  be  about  seven 
sizes  too  small ;  a  fourth  was  jumping  into  apair  of  pantaloons  which 
might  have  been  built  for  a  twenty-stone  Dutchman;  a  fifth,  who 
had  dressed  for  a  high-bom  Spaniard,  and  who  looked  like  a  journey- 
man tinker  incog,,  was  adjustme  the  mantle  of  another  noble  i)er8on, 
who,  in  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  was  eating  the  remains  of  a 
cold  pork-chop,  which  he  luid  brought  with  brecul  and  mustard  in  his  hat. 
In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  table,  round  which  several  other 
professional  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  givme  the  last  tranquil  touches 
to  their  formidable  countenances,  which  reaiuy  as  a  whole  looked  ex- 
tremely picturesque.  One  was  arching  his  eyebrows  with  a  piece  of 
burnt  cork ;  another  was  bringing  out  his  nose  by  drawing  black  zigzag 


rabbit's  foot,  a  thick  coat  of  red  brickdust  upon  a  waistcoat  of  pomatum ; 
another  was  endeavouring  to  adjust  a  judge's  wig,  which  had  adorned 
the  heads  of  a  thousand  professional  gentlemen  before  him,  while  another 
was  transforming  a  waggoner's  hat  into  tiie  perfect  similitude  of  an 
Italian  noble's,  by  carefully  pinning  the  brim  up  in  iVont,  and  making 
an  additional  hole  in  the  crown  for  the  reception  of  a  long  peacock's 
feather. 

"Will  you  not  dress  and  go  on  ?"  inquired  Horace,  when  Valentine 
had  feasted  his  eyes  on  this  scene ; "  you  will  not  get  a  view  of  the  house 
unless  you  do." 

"Oh,  with  all  my  heart!"  replied  Valentine,  who  seemed  rather  to 
like  the  idea  than  not 

**  Of  course !"  observed  Horace,  throwing  towards  him  a  pair  of  yellow 
tigihts,  which  he  had  taken  from  a  heap.  *^  On  with  'em,  and  then  you'll 
enjoy  your  noble  self." 

"  But  I'd  rather  not  strip,"  said  Valentine,  approving  of  the  cut  of 
the  tights  by  no  means. 

"Well,  tuck  up  your  trowsers,  and  wind  this  affair  round  your 
calves"— said  one  who  appeared  to  be  the  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
throwing  several  yards  of  red  and  blue  worsted  binding,  which  was 
intendedf  to  convey  to  some  distance  a  silken  idea—"  you  can  as  well  be 
a  brigand  as  not." 

Accordingly,  up  went  the  trowsers  above  the  knee,  and  round  went 
the  blue  and  red  binding,  when  a  jacket  with  spangles  was  selected  and 
put  on,  and  the  man  who  had  been  fetching  the  professional  gentlemen 
bread  and  cheese  and  half-and-half,  poUtely  oflered  to  make  up  the  face 
of  the  brigand. 

As  soon  as  this  interesting  operation  had  been  performed,  the 
overture  commenced,  and  the  call  boy  came  up  to  announce  the  im- 
portant fact,  conceivine  probably  that  the  whole  of  the  professional 
gentlemen  might  suddenly  have  been  seized  with  total  deafness. 
Valentine  'ust  caught  a  glance  of  himself  and  a  beautiful  brigand  he 
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fuicied  he  looked !  He  then  turned  round  to  exhibit  to  Honoe,  but 
the  chair  in  which  Horace  had  been  sitting,  was  at  that  moment  occu- 
pied hy  ''a malignant  and  a  turban*d  Turk,"  tying  up  his  garters, 
fle  had  no  time  to  make  further  scrutiny  then,  being  pressed  towards 
the  door  by  the  professional  group ;  he  therefore,  conceiving  that  he 
dwold  find  his  companion  below,  rushed  down  the  iron  stair-case  with 
the  stream^  and  having  remainea  at  the  side  until  the  curtain  drew  up, 
tacked  a  httle  plump  peasant  girl  under  his  arm  and  gracefully  made 
]ds  debut. 

It  happened  to  be  one  of  the  grand  nights  of  the  season,  and  the 
house  had  an  exceedingly  brilliant  effect  All  the  boxes  were  full,  and 
while  the  people  appeared  to  be  dovetailed  into  the  pit  the  spacious 
gallery  presented  one  mass  of  human  beings,  which  reached  from  the 
rail  to  the  ceiling. 

As  soon  as  he  could  see  clearly  over  the  foot-Ughts,  which  had  in  the 
first  instance  dazzled  his  eyes,  Valentine  felt  that  as  he  was  there  os- 
tensibly with  a  view  to  the  exerdse  of  his  talent,  he  might  as  well 
commence  operations  as  not;  and  as  he  saw  a  small  personage  in  one  of 
the  boxes  on  the  second  tier  near  the  prosoeniuni,  applauding  the  Prima 
Donna  with  extraordinary  vehemence,  by  shoutinz  out,  **  bravo!  bravis- 
simo !"  and  clapping  his  hands  most  violently,  with  the  obvious  view  of 
catching  the  eye  of  the  lady,  he  thought  that  he  would  proceed  to  pro- 
mote the  views  of  that  personage,  at  least  so  far  as  to  render  him  an 
object  of  attraction. 

Accordingly,  when  the  applause,  which  succeeded  a  reallv  delightfhl 
soena)  had  subsided,  he  dexterously  threw  his  voice  into  the  identical 
box  in  which  the  lady-killing  personage  in  question  was  seated,  and 
exclaimed  in  tones  of  ecstaoy,  "  Beautiful !  ye  gods!  oh!  enchanting  I 
never  heard  anything  like  it !  encore!  delicious,  demme !" 

**  Order !  order  V  cried  at  least  a  hundred  voices  on  the  instant 

"I  tell  you  it  is  beautiful !  demme !  did  you  ever  ?  bravissimo !  encore, 
enoore,  encore !"  exclaimed  Valentine ;  and  the  small  individual,  whose 
voice  he  had  assumed,  sat  twiddling  his  whiskers  and  grinning  like  an  ape. 

**  Order !  order !"  again  became  the  general  cry,  and  every  eye  was 
directed  towards  that  particular  box. 

"Demme!"  continued  Valentine,  "don't  I  say  that  it's  beautifhl; 
and  am  I  not  perfectly  in  order  ?  Did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  half  so 
magnificent?  She's  a  great  creature  —  oh!  she's  a  great  creature, 
demme !" 

"Silence!"  exclaimed  several  highly  indignant  persons  in  the  pii^ 
"turn  him  out!" 

"  I  repeat  it"  cried  Valentine, "  she  is  a  great  creature." 

Loud  shouts  of "  Order,  order !  silence !  turn  him  out !  drunk !"  now 
proceeded  from  every  part  of  the  house,  while  the  little  ill-used  gentle- 
man, in  a  state  of  interesting  unconsciousness,  sat  wondering  why  every 
alassin  the  house,  both  single  and  double  barrelled,  was  so  impertmently 
Drought  to  bear  upon  him. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  the  legitimate  performances  were 
stopped ;  and  as  the  heroine  of  the  opera  had  struck  a  certain  position 
from  which  she  could  not  possibly  move  before  she  had  uttered  a  cer- 
tain exclamation,  and  could  not  possibly  give  utterance  to  that  exclama- 
tion before  she  had  received  a  certain  cue,  she  ver^  quietly  intimated 
the  extreme  propriety  of  dropping  the  curtain,  which  was  accordingly 
done  amid  general  uproar. 

The  very  moment  the  curtain  had  fidlen,  the  attention  of  the  little 
individaal  was  anrested  by  two  persons  who  had  been  deputed  to  expos- 
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tulate  with  him  on  the  exoeesive  inoonTonienoe  of  the  oonrte  whicih 
they  Daturally  imagined  he  had  heen  pursuing.  To  these  persons  he 
was  heard  to  proclaim  his  perfect  innocence  with  considerable  earnest- 
ness and  foro^  but  they  were  seized  with  a  fit  of  the  most  inflexible  in- 
creduUty,  and  marvelfed  that  he  should  so  far  disgrace  the  name  he 
bore,  as  to  descend  to  the  utterance  of  so  deUberate  a  fokehood  as  that 
of  dedaring  that  the  interruption  had  not  proceeded  from  him.  Tet 
what  could  they  do  ?  They  could  have  sworn,  and  would  have  sworn, 
that  it  had  proceeded  Arom  him  and  him  alone :  yet  here  was  a  man,  a 
highly  distinguished  patron  ol  the  opera,  a  nobleman !  who  dedared 
that  if  they  had  thus  sworn,  they  would  have  committed  an  act  of  per- 
jury. What  could  they  do  ?  Why,  they  could  do  no  more  than  uiev 
did— they  expressed  a  hope  that  the  interruption  might  not  be  renewed, 
and  retired. 

As  the  little  ill-used  personage  immediately  after  this  became  invisi- 
ble to  the  audience,  the  uproar  speedily  subsided ;  and  when  the  curtain 
again  rose^  the  accomi^ished  heroine  was  discovered  in  precisely  the 
same  attitude  as  that  in  which  she  had  stood  before  it  had  fidlen.  The 
long-expected  cue  was  then  given,  and  then  came  the  i^ercing  exclama- 
tion, and  then  a  loud  burst  of  enthosiastio  applause,  during  whieh  the 
group  of  choristers  marched  off  the  stagCL  and  as  Valentine  of  ooune 
was  compelled  to  march  with  theni,  the  audience  were  lefb  to  the  unin- 
terrupted enjoyment  of  the  recitatives  and  duets  that  were  to  follow. 

Now,  when  Valentine  had  ascertained  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  choir  had  two  or  three  thousand  bars'  rest,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  keep  them  out  of  that  mischief  into  which  they  were  displaying 
a  deposition  to  enter,  bv  glancing,  and  kissing,  and  squeeaing,  and  whis- 
pering the  softest  possiSle  nonsense  to  each  other  as  they  stood  indis- 
criminately at  the  winm.  Acting  upon  this  amiable  impulse^  he  looked 
anxiously  round  with  the  view  of  occupying  their  minds  with  something 
of  a  more  virtuous  tendency,  for  he  at  that  moment  felt  more  stronglv 

I  to  check 


than  ever  that  it  was  absolutely  incumbent  upon  every  man  1 
the  progress  of  indiscretion  by  all  the  means  at  nis  command. 

Sourcely  had  he  turned  from  these  professional  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
whose  eyes  appeared  to  be  swimming  m  liquid  naughtiness,  when  he  saw 
about  thirty  old  pieces  of  scenerjr  resting  against  the  wall,  and  con- 
ceived that  he  could  not  conveniently  promote  the  great  cause  of 
morality  more  than  by  setting  the  gentlemen  to  work  to  remove  them. 

With  this  extremely  laudable  object  in  view,  he  introduced  behind 
the  scenery  in  question  a  shrill  cry  of  "murder !"  at  which,  of  course, 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  started  and  stared  at  each  other  in  an  in- 
teresting state  of  amazement.  The  cry  was  repeated ;  and  the  ladies 
became  alarmed,  and' crept  to  the  panting  bosoms  of  the  gentlemen  for 
protection.  Again  the  cry  was  heard,  and  excitement  became  more 
intense ;  but  as  the  gentlemen  were  equally  affrif^hted  vrith  the  ladies, 
and  manifested  no  disposition  to  move,  Valentme  exdaimed  in  the 
voice  of  a  female,  "  Eeleaso  me !  oh !  help !  get  me  out !  remove  the 
scenes  1  remove  the  scenes,  or  I  faint  1" 

"  Why  don't  you  come  here  and  lend  a  hand  P"  cried  one  of  the  oar> 
penters  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot ;  **  don't  you  hear  I  haven't 
none  on  you  got  any  bowels  P" 

This  forcible  appeal  to  the  humanities  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
professional  gentlemen  to  approach  the  old  scenes  in  a  body,  when 
Valentine  introduced  a  low  melancholy  moan,  which  inspired  them 
with  the  conviction  that  unless  aid  came  speeoily  all  would  be  over. 
They,  therefore^  at  onoe  set  to  work,  regMrdless  of  the  dost  whieh  hgr 
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upon  each  scene  an  inch  thick,  regardless  of  the  splendour  of  their 
dnases,  and  of  the  dignity  they  had  assumed,— in  fact,  regardless  of  all 
baft  the  removal  of  those  frames  which  they  naturally  imagined  were 
pressing  the  life  out  of  some  one. 

**  Stoop  down !  *'  cried  the  carpenter,  when  about  half  the  scenes 
lud  been  removed ;  *'  stoop  down,  and  creep  out  at  the  bottom." 

"*  I  cannot ;  I  cannot !  on !  do,  do,  remove  them ! ''  cried  Valentine, 
in  the  voice  of  one  gasping  for  breath. 

"  Now  bear  a  hand,  gentleman !  bear  a  hand— quick !  *'  cried  the 
carpenter,  and  the  nobles,  and  the  brigands,  and  the  pure  unsophis- 
ticated peasantry,  already  completely  covered  with  thick  black  dust^ 
again  set  to  work  with  unprecedented  zeal,  while  the  ladies,  whose 
natural  curiosity  had  subdued  their  alarm,  were  most  anxiously 
peepijig  as  each  scene  was  removed,  to  ascertain  who  on  eaxth  it  could 
DC.  and  expressing  certain  rather  unequivocal  suspicions,  having 
reference  to  the  purpose  for  which  a  lady  had  thus  been  induced  to  get 
behind. 

As  each  scene  increased  both  in  weight  and  in  size^  the  difficulty  of 
removing  them  at  len^h  became  extreme ;  butYalentme  being  resolved 
to  keep  tnem  at  it,  stunulated  them  perpetually  to  renewed  exertions, 
by  renewing  his  cries  for  instant  succour.  Eveir  man  who  was  not 
actually  engaged  upon  the  stage  was  called  upon  loudly  to  assist ;  and 
as  the  necessary^  or  rather  the  required,  assistance  was  soon  found  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  progress  of  the  opera,  the  lessee  directed  the 
curtain  to  be  dropped,  ana  went  forwara  to  state  that  a  lamentable 
accident  had  unaccountably  occurred,  and  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of 
the  audience  for  a  few  moments,  which  the  audience  displayed  a  Mud- 
able  disposition  to  concede. 

All  hands  were  now  at  work  with  unquestionable  energy,  and  they 
rattled  the  old  scenes  about  in  a  style  in  which  they  never  had  been 
rattled  before.  On  the  removal  of  each,  a  dense  cloud  of  dust  descended, 
but  neither  the  nobles,  the  peasants,  nor  the  brigands,  were  to  be 
deterred  from  the  performance  of  an  act  of  pure  humanity  by  any  con- 
sideration of  that  lund.  They  worked  away  like  colliers,  and  were  nearly 
as  black,  while  the  persniration  gushed  from  every  pore. 

At  length,  by  dint  oi  almost  super-human  exertions,  they  ^t  to  the 
three  last  scenes,  and  as  they  appeared  to  be  infinitely  superior  to  the 
rest  in  i^int  of  weight,  it  was  suggested  that,  instead  of  removing  them 
bodily,  it  would  answer  every  purpose  if  their  bases  were  drawn  from 
the  wall.  This  excellent  suggestion  was  acted  upon  at  once,  but  Valen- 
tine would  not  cease  to  moan. 

"  Vill  you  not  pe  ^1  to  come  now  out  of  it  ?  "  inquired  the  stage- 
manager,  who  was  a  frenchman,  and  who  prided  himself  upon  his 
ability  to  speak  English  with  the  purity  and  force  of  a  native. 

"  Oh !  no,  no."  cried  Valentine  faintly ;  "  remove  them— oh !  do  re- 
move them  aU ! " 

**  Vale,  vale ;  put  you  mosh  i)e  ver  pig  if  you  vas  non  pe  apel  to  come 
avay  now.    Vat  for  you  git  penind  a  tail?" 

**  Quick!  oh  quick !"  cried  Valentine*  and  another  large  scene  wai 
removed. 

"  Now  giv  to  me  you  hand,"  said  the  stage-manager,  kneeling,  and 
extending  his  arm  behind  the  two  remaining  scenes.  "  Now  ten,  now," 
he  continued,  "  come,  and  I  sail  pull  you  out." 

"  I  cannot  reach  it,**  said  Valentine;  "  oh !  give  me  some  water." 

**  Poor  ting  !"  exclaimed  the  amiable  stage-manager ;  "  some  vatarc ! " 
he  shouted  to  the  men  who  were  standing  by,  and  some  water  was  im* 
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inediatelj  t)rouglit  in  a  can,  which  he  placed  behind  the  soeiies,  and 
pushed  JEifi  far  as  he  could  reach. 

As  there  were  but  two  scenes  now  remaining,  they  were  pulled  further 
out  from  the  wall ;  and  as  the  moaning  had  ceased,,  and  the  general 
impression  was  that  the  female  had  fainted,  a  lamp  was  brought,  with 
which  the  manager  went  behind,  but  in  a  moment  fell  over  the  can 
and  extinguished  the  light.  Another  lamp,  however,  was  instantly- 
procured,  and  he  then  began  to  prosecute  his  search. 

**  Vere  vas  you  ?  "  said  he ;  "  vere  you  creep  to,  poor  ting  ?  Come  to 
jne !  vere  you  pe  got  ?  vere,  te  tepple  hap  you  creep  V  he  continued, 
in  a  mosb  emphatic  tone ;  and  becoming  somewhat  alarmed  on  b^ing 
^ile  to  discover  no  one,  he  came  out  at  once,  and  exclaimed  with  a 


c,, "  tere  is  popotty  in  tere  a  tall ! " 
f^hat!'*  cried  the  carpenter, 


seizing  the  lamp,  "I'll  find  some- 
body, i'U  Det  a  crown,"  and  m  ne  rushed,  but  in  an  idstant  returned 
with  the  confirmation  of  the  interesting  fact  upon  his  tongue. 

"  Well  I  have  you  got  her  out?"  inquired  the  lessee,  approaching. 
,  *'  Non ;  she  vas  nevare  in  a  tall  V*  repUed  the  astounded  stage- 
manager. 

"  Not  what  I"  oned  the  lessee. 

"  Nopotty  vas  tere."  . 

"Pooh !  nonsense !  she  has  fainted.  Here,  give  me  a  light,**  and  iii 
•  wei^t  the  highly  indignant  lessee ;  "are  you  sure,",  he  inquired,  after 
leaving  looked  in  vain,  "that  she  did  not  glide  out  to  escape  detec* 
tion?" 

J  *V^6  tepple  a  pit  V*  repUed  the  manager.    "  I  hap  von  eye  lipon  him 
hole  all  te  time !  che  could  not  possible." 

"  Tou  don't  mean  to  suppose  that  you'll  make  me  believe  she  was  not 
there,  do  you?"  ^ 

"  It  is  ver  extraordinaire,  ver  mosh  riim,  put  tere  vas  noting  ven  I  vas 
go  in  but  te  vatare  vich  ve  place  in  ourselis. 

As  the  audience  at  this  moment  began  to  inanlfest  impatience,  the 
lessee,  conceiving  it  to  have  been  some  favourite  of  the  stage-managef 
whom  he  had  allowed  to  escape,  uttered  several  indignant  exclamations, 
and  ordered  the  legitimate  performances  to  be  immediately  resumed. 
The  principals  engaged  in  the  next  scene  were  therefore  summoned,  and 
the  curtain  again  rose  despite  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  chorus-master, 
who  viewed  the  extremely  dirty  condition  of  those  whom  he  led  with  a 
feeling  of  horror;  for,  independently  of  the  dust  which  adhered  firmly 
to  their  pomatum-covered  countenances,  streams  of  perspiration  thickly- 
coated  with  yermilUon  had  established  themselves  in  all  directions,  and 
looked  like  distant  rivulets  of  veritable  jrore.  The  necessity  for  allowing 
these  professional  individuals  time  to  beautify  themselves  was  therefore 
obvious  to. the  meanest  capacity ;  but  the  lessee  was  inflexible,  and,  as 
shortly  after  this  the  next  chorus  was  called,  on  they  went  as  they  were. 

The  excitement  which  at  this  {^articular  moment  prevailed  caused 
them  naturally  enough  to  strike  up  the  wrong  chorus— a  circumstance 
jvhiph  so  highly  incensed  a  fat,  iruSy-nosed  person  wh9  was  proinpimg 
m  a  little  covered  pigeon-hole  just  above  the  foot-hghls,  that  after 
shouting  violently,  Cedi  il  campo^^  alia  vendetta  J — oedi  il  campo  alia 
vendetta .'"  he  was  about  to  pitch  his  book  at  the  nead  of  an  individual 
who  looked  like  a  long-faced  fiend  who  had  just  been  scratched  and 
pelted  by  a  mob  of  young  imps,  when  the  band  at  once  ceased  operations, 
"^^is  remarkable  Uttle  incident  had  singularly  enough  the  effect  of  bring- 
'he  professional  group  to  their  recollection.  They  therefore  corn- 
ed the  right  chorus  at  once,  and  after  dashing  clean  through  it  in 
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a  sfyle  of  wbioh  hove%  was  its  only  recommendation,  the  first  act  con- 
cluded amidst  a  volley  of  hisses,  which  five  thousand  serpents  might  have 
endeavoured  to  emulate  in  vain. 

Between  the  first  and  second  acts  the  professional  gentlemen  were 
busily  engaged  in  washing  and  repainting  their  faces,  while  the  ladies 
were  wondering  who  it  was  that  had  got  behind  the  scenery,  being  aJl 
of  them  firmlv  convinced  that  it  was  one  of  the  choir,  and  that  she  had 
glided  from  that  equivocal  position  unseen.  The  stage-manager,  how- 
ever, with  whom  they  were  conversing,  would  not  admit  even  the  bare 
tobssibility  of  such  an  escape.  **  Tere  vas  put  von  vay,"  said  he,  "  for 
to  come  out  of  te  place,  and  I  hat  my  eye  upon  him,  and  nopotty  pass, 
and  so  terefore  it  vas  pe  te  tepple  if  it  vas  any  potty  a  tall,  and  he  vas 
knock  me  town  ven  I  en  tare,  and  ten  fly  avay  vit  himself." 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  the  professional  gentlemen  were  making 
themselves  fit  to  be  seen,  Valentine  was  highly  amused  at  their  ridiculous 
and  most  improbable  surmises.  It  was,  however,  at  length  carried  una- 
nimously, that  whoever  she  was,  she  was  really  "  no  better  than  she 
should  be ;  *'  but  how  she  escaped  from  behind  was  a  mystery  which  they 
all  declared  their  utter  inabiUty  to  solve. 

The  call-boy  now  entered  to  summon  the  choristers,  who  descended, 
and  the  second  act  commericed.  The  audience  were  evidently  piqued 
about  something  which  might  have  been  ea.vily  explained ;  but  as  the 
immediate  object  of  Valentine  was  to  restore  them  to  perfect  Kood 
hiimoUr.  he  directed  his  voice  into  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  hall-suppressed  tone,  "  mind  ^our  pockets.*' 

No  sooner  had  this  exclamation  been  uttered,  than  a  simultaneous 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  proved  how  anxious  they  were 
to  profit  by  the  advice  which  it  conveyed ;  and  while  each  was  ascer- 
taining if  all  he  had  brought  with  him  were  safe^  he  cast  an  eye  of  un- 
warrantable suspicion  upon  every  individual  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

•*  Ladies !  have  a  care ! "  shouted  Valentine :  and  the  rustling  of  silk 
dresses  became  really  unexampled.  "  My  watch ! "  he  continued  in  the 
voice  of  a  female ;. "  you  have  got  it !  my  watch !  oh,  my  dear  little  watch !  ** 

At  this  interesting  moment  the  entire  pit  rose,  while  tho  persons  in 
the  boxes  looked  down  with  great  anxiety.'  but,  to  the  perfect  amaze- 
ment of  them  all,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  discover  the  lady  from 
whom  the  said  dear  little  watch  bad  been  stolen. 

•*  OflScers !  ofl&cers ! "  cried  Valentine,  assuming  the  same  voice ;  and 
officers  from  various  parts  of  the  house  rushed  at  opce  into  the  pit. 

"  I've  got  him  I  *'  continued  Valentine. 

**  Where?"  cried  a  gentleman  armed  with  a  staff. 

**  Here !  officers !  officers ! "  and  those  resi)ectable  functionaries  fol- 
lowed the  sound  with  considerable.zeal  and  dexterity. 

"  iTou  know  that  you  have  it !  you  know  it  too  well !  oh,  give  it  me 
back,  and  I'll  let  you  escape." 

"  No !  hold  him !— hold  him ! "  cried  an  officer,  who  rushed  to  the 
spot  from  which  the  sound  had  apparently  proceeded,  but  having  reached 
the  point  proposed,  he  was  stung  with  disappointment.  He  could  find 
neither  a  person  who  had  stolen  a  watch,  nor  a  |)erson  from  whom  any 
watch  had  been  stolen.  The  people  around  him  were  staring  at  each 
other  with  astonishment;  he  could  not  obtain  even  the  slightest  infor- 
mation ;  and  as  the  voice  was  heard  no  more,  it  was  taken  at  once  for 
granted  that  tjhe  felony  had  been  compromised. 

With  thi3  bonviction  impressed  deeply  upon  their  minds,  the  people 
gridually  resumed  their  seats,  and  when  order  was  somewhat  restored, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  proceed  with  the  opera. 

F  2 
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On  the  preliminary  chord  being  struck  by  the  gentlemen  in  the 
orchestra^  who  had  just  taken  snuff  all  round  with  extraordinary  vio- 
lence, four  of  the  principal  artistes  dashed  forward  in  a  rage  to  sing 
an  affecting  quartette.  The^r  commenced  with  an  apparent  contempt 
for  the  music,  and  proceeded  in  an  extremely  careless  style,  as  if  anxious 
to  let  the  audience  know  that  they  did'nt  care  whether  tney  sang  it  or 
not.  In  order,  therefore,  that  the  house  mieht  be  somewhat  enlivened| 
Valentine,  before  the  quartette  was  half  finished,  introduced  a  faithful 
echo  into  the  omnibus-box ;  and  as  it  was  brought  to  bear  upon  some  of 
the  Prima  Donna* s  brilliant  passages,  that  lady  gave  a  series  of  granite- 
piercing  glances  at  the  echo,  and  bounced  off  the  stage  with  more  fire 
than  grace. 

The  progress  of  the  opera  was,  therefore,  again  checked,  and  the 
audience  became  highly  indignant.  They  called  loudly  and  imperatiyely 
upon  the  lessee  to  appear,  and  when  he  did  appear  they  would  not 
permit  him  to  speak.  They  saw  him  bowing  witn  due  humility,  and 
trembling  with  due  violence,  but  although  they  demanded  an  explanation 
of  these  irregular  proceedings,  they  would  by  no  means  allow  him  to 
comply  with  that  demand.  As  he  bent  his  graceful  body  nearly  double, 
and  shrugged,  and  grinned,  and  grunted,  and  placed  his  lumdwith 
great  solemnity  upon  nis  heart,  he  seemed  to  be  asking  himself  a  series 
of  highly-importsmt  questions,  and  answering  himself  in  the  most  un- 
satisfactory manner  possible.  At  length,  however,  he  ventured,  in  an 
unrivalled  attitude,  to  glide  very  cleverly  off  the  stage,  with  the  view 
of  persuading  the  Frima  Donna  to  re-appear.  But  he  found  that  that 
lady  was  still  inexorable.  Nothing  could  induce  her  to  yield.  She 
declared  that  she  would  rather  suffer  death  than  ^o  forward  again  then; 
and  after  having  knocked  one  of  her  attendants  fairly  down,  and  pitched 
a  looking-glass  dexterously  at  the  head  of  the  other,  she  vented  her 
indignation  upon  the  unhappy  lessee  with  extraordinary  force  and 
effect. 

The  noise  in  the  body  of  the  house  still  oontinued ;  for,  as  the  lessee 
had  anticipated,  the  audience  viewed  his  departure  as  a  mark  of  disre- 
spect. He  peeped  through  a  hole  in  the  curtain  and  trembled ;  then 
listened  at  the  wings,  and  kicked  a  carpenter  for  sneezing;  when,  on 
being  repeatedly  called  for  in  tones  that  were  particularly  unpleasmfe 
he  threw  his  hat  at  an  innocent  scene-shifter  with  unwarrantable  vio- 
lence, and  went  forward  with  the  most  profound  huDMlity  again.  His 
re-appearance  was  hailed  with  a  tremendous  burst  of  anger,  but  he 
boldly  maintained  his  ground  until  the  lungs  of  the  audience  began  to 
manifest  unequivocal  symptoms  of  exhaustion ;  when,  getting  as  near 
the  foot-lights  as  he  comfortably  could,  he  begged  leave  to  announce, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  and  severe  indisposition  of  Madame 
Placidi,  Madame  Gratiani,  with  then:  kind  permission,  would  have  the 
honour  of  going  through  the  remaining  scenes. 

On  this  proposition  being  put  to  the  vote,  it  was  impossible  to  decide 
whether  the  ayes  or  the  noes  had  it;  the  lessee,  however,  assumed  that 
his  motion  had  been  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  and  left  the 
stage  in  order  to  prevail  upon  Madame  Gratiani,  whom  envy  had  placed 
upon  the  shelf— to  go  through  the  remainder  of  the  opera.  The  lady 
at  first  expressed,  her  unwillingness  to  do  this,  but  when  the  lessee  had 
portrayed  the  deep  enthusiasm  with  which  he  stated  the  announce- 
ment of  her  name  nad  been  hailed,  the  glowing  picture  re-inspired  her 
'  hope,  and  she  hastened  to  prepare  for  a  triumph.  Just,  nowever, 
^ame  Gratiani  was  ready  to  go  on,  the  astounding  fkct  became 
'  o  Madame  Flacidi,  who  so  suddenly  recovered  ttom  her  serious 
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in&position,  that  she  insisted  upon  finishing  the  part  herself.  The 
leasee,  as  a  sort  of  nnnishment,  deelared  that  as  she  would  not  when 
she  f^t  that  it  oould  not  he  done  without  her,  she  ghould  not  now,  she 
knew  that  it  could ;  hut  this  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  making 
her  the  more  desperate,  and  as  the  lessee  had  had  manv  striking  proofs 
of  her  amiable  disposition,  he  eyentually  conceited  it  to  he  more  discreet 
imder  the  dronmstanoes  to  yield.  He,  therefore,  appeared  before  the 
audience  again,  to  announce  the  extraordinary  fact  of  Madame  Placidi 
having  happily  recoTered,  and  the  performances  were  once  more 
resumed. 

Now,  as  the  lessee  had  been  unable  to  punish  Madame  Placidi, 
Valentme  determined  that,  as  a  mere  matter  of  justice,  he  would.  He 
therefore  again  gave  breath  to  the  interesting  echo,  which  at  length 
seemed  to  amuse  the  audience  rather  than  not,  but  nothiug  could  exceed 
in  ix>wer  the  rage  of  Placidi.  Whenever  she  came  off  the  stage,  no  soul 
dared  to  approach  her.  She  stamped  and  ground  her  teeth,  and  bit  her 
lips  until  they  bled ;  and  if,  during  her  progress  from  the  wings  to  her 
room,  any  little  inanimate  object-Hmch,  for  instance,  as  a  brush  or  a 
banner— napnened  to  stand  in  her  way,  she  seized  it  at  once,  dashed  it 
violently  to  the  ground,  and  trampled  upon  it  with  ineffable  scorn. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  expediency  of  cutting 
the  opera  short  was  suggested  with  great  feeling  by  the  bewiiderea 
stage-manager;  and  as  tms  really] excellent  suggestion  was  approved  in 
the  proper  quarter,  the  Jinale  came  before  it  was  expected,  but 
it  certainly  appeared  by  no  means  to  be  on  that  account  the  less  wel- 
come. 

"  Now,"  said  the  gentleman,  who  looked  as  if  he  might  have  been  half 
an  Italian  and  half  a  Turk,  but  whom  Valentine  eventually  found  to  be 
Horace,  "let  us  change  our  togs  at  once,  and  we  shall  be  down  before 
the  ballet  commences. 

Accordingly,  up  he  and  Valentine  ran,  and  after  having  hastily 
metamorphosed  themselves  into  something  bearing  the  semblance  of 
respectable  Christians,  they  descended  the  cast-iron  column  once  more. 

The  stage  now  assumed  a  totally  different  aspect.  The  curtain  was 
still  down,  and  innumerable  sylph-like  forms,  with  dresses  so  short, 
and  necks  so  white,  and  cheeks  so  rosy,  and  ancles  so  thin,  were  gaily 
flitting  about  in  all  directions.  In  the  back-ground  a  group  of  little 
fairies  were  reclining  on  a  piece  of  deal  board,  so  painted  as  to  convey 
the  idea  of  a  bank  of  wild  roses,  while  on  either  side  a  row  of  angelic 
creatures  were  engaged  in  lifting  up  their  legs  to  an  extraordinary  height 
— an  operation  which  they  repeated  with  so  much  perseverance,  that 
Valentine  positively  blushed.  He  felt  it  to  be  impossible,  however,  for 
vice  to  reside  in  beings  who  looked  so  pure !  yet  while  he  was  willing 
to  attribute  these  ^mes,  in  which  they  seemed  to  take  delight,  to  a 
buoyant,  playful  spirit,  he  nevertheless  contended  within  himself  that 
they  were  games  which  ought  strictly  to  be  con&ied  to  the  play-room. 
But  then,  oh!  how  beautiful  they  app^ured!  so  innocent— oh!  so 
happv! 

*  Get  along,  you  beast  \"  cried  one  of  them,  addressing  a  very  vene- 
rable-looking gentleman,  who  had  transferred  the  roseate  hue  of  her 
cheeks  to  the  palms  of  nis  white  kid  gloves.  **  I'll  slap  your  face  for 
you,  you  old  fool ! "  observed  the  angel  in  continuation,  and  in  driving 
past  Valentine  she  left  a  great  portion  of  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her 
neck  upon  the  sleeves  of  his  coat  while  the  venerable  old  gentleman, 
trying  with  all  his  might  to  look  fascinating,  continued  to  hobble  after 
hie  with  all  the  a^ty  he  oould  assume.    Valentine  was  amazed: 
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*'Ia  it  pos^ble  that  sach  an  exclamation,"  thought  h^  "oofuld  have 
proceeded  trom  'so  elegant  a  creature  as  that  \**  And  ue  lool^ed  at  his 
ooat-sleeve  again;  hut  as  he  8u))sequentiy  heard  this  identical  anoel 
call  the  venerable  gentleman  in  question  her  dear,  he  fancied  that  ne 
must  have  run  against  either  a  baker  or  a  newly-whitewashed  wall ;  but 
could  by  no  means  obliterate  t)ie  impression,  that  alt4ioug)i  the  old 
gentleman  might  be  her  grandpapa^  and  very  tiresome,  moreover,  an4 
teasing^,  it  was  still  extremely  wrong  of  her  to  call  him  a  beast 

Havmg  taken  a  general  survey  of  this  interesting  scene,  h©  proceeded 
towards  a  group  of  aristocratic  individuals— the  majority  of  whom  were 
about  sixty  years  of  age— near  the  curtain.  They  had  formed  themselves 
into  a  circle,  and  in  the  centre  a  most  beautiful  girl  was  dancing  apparently 
in  a  state  of  the  most  perfecji  unconsciousness  of  the  presence  of  those 
by  whom  she  was  surrounded-  Her  hair  was  studded  with  flowers  and 
golden  combs,  while  her  beautifully  symmetrical  neck  was  adorned  with 
a  row  of  sparkling  diamonds  secured  to  her  bosom  \)j[  almost  invisible 
pieces  of  thread.  Her  dress  was  of  the  purest  wmteness  and  mosji 
delicate  texture,  and  as  it  scarcely  descended  twelve  inches  below  her 
hips,  it  had  the  appearance  of  an  open  parasol,  as  she  twirled  round 
and  round  upon  the  point  of  her  toe.  While  bounding,  and  pirouetting, 
and  cutting  all  sorts  of  |;raceful  capers,  the  elderly  gentlemen  around 
her  appeared  to  be  lost  m  admiration ;  but  there  was  in  the  counte- 
nances of  them  all  an  expression  bo  peculiar,  t\i9,t  Valentine  was  utterly 
imable  to  divine  what  description  of  feeling  it  portrayed. 

"  Well,''  said  Horace,  who  had  just  escaped  from  one  of  the  fjuries, 
•*  what  do  you  think  of  'em,  eh  ?    Fine  animals,  an't  they  ?" 

"  They  are,  indeed,  elegant  creatures."  said  Valentine ;  *'  but  don't  it 
strike  you  that  they  are  somewhat  indelicate  ?  " 

**  Indelicate ! "  echoed  Horace  with  a  smile ; ''  why^  you  didn't  expect 
to  find  much  delicacy  here  ?  " 

**  3ut  look  I "  exclaimed  Valentine,  pointing  to  a  sylph  whose  left  foot 
was  on  a  level  with  the  crown  of  her  head ;  *'  now  that  appears  to  me  to 
be  highly  improper." 

Horace  aeain  smiled,  and  aftier  a  few  more  equally  innocent  observa- 
tions, on  the  part  or  Valentine,  exclaimed,  ^Why.  what  do  you 
think  these  venerables  come  here  for  ?  Don't  you  see  now  spicily  they 
sloat  over  the  scene  ?  But  look  presently  at  those  who  have  their 
families  in  the  house.  See  what  out-and-out  jolly  long  faces  they'll 
pull !  Why.  by  the  time  they  get  round  to  then:  wives  and  daughters, 
who  are  perhaps  quite  as  beautiful  as  the  creatures  that  are  here,  they 
will  all  look  as  moral  as  maggots." 

At  this  moment  a  bell  began  to  ring,  when  the  stage  was  cleared,  and 
up  went  the  curtain.  As  Horace  Jiad  predicted,  the  majority  of  the 
old  gentlemen  at  once  trotted  ofi[,  and  as  Valentine  had  learned  quite 
sufficient  to  convince  him  that  virtue  was  n6t  the  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic of  those  who  remained,  he  felt  that  he  might  probably  be 
conferring  an  essential  benefit  upon  society  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
grievous  disappointment. 

"  Wait  for  me,  love,  in  the  hall ! "  sud  he,  whispering  in  the  ear  of 
an  ancient  individual  with  the  palsy,  as  a  nymph  glided  past  him  to  go 
upon  the  stage. 

**  Yes,  yes,  my  little  dear,  yes,  I  will ! "  said  the  old  gentleman,  cop- 
ceivins  that  the  invitation  nad  proceeded  from  the  nymph:  and  he 
rubbed  his  hands  rapturously,  and  pfeissed  his  withered  lips,  and 
sighed,  and  smiled,  and  looked  as  kiUins;  as  he  conveniently  could. 
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*'0h,  monstrous!''  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voioe  behind  the 
eldgentleman ;  "  for  shame,  sir,  an  old  man  like  yon ! "  ' 

The  palsied  old  gentleman  turned  round  amazed;  but  being  unable 
to  ascertain  whence  the  sound  had  proceeded,  he  inspired  at  that 
fflomeut  some  feeling  which  induced  hun  to  moTe  from  the  spot  witti 
allpossible  dispatch. 

In  this  labour  of  love  Valentine  was  zealously  engaged  for  the  next 
half  hour,  and  when  he  had  made  about  fifty  appointments,  the  whole 
of  which  were  to  be  kept  in  the  hall,  he  was  urged  by  Horace  to  quit 
the  scene,  which  he  did  without  being  by  any  means  satisfied  that  its 
tendency  was  to  promote  the  cause  of  virtue. 

Horace  now  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  Valentine  to  accompany 
him  to  what  he  called  his  "  dub,"  a  large  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
theatre,  the  door  of  which  was  partially  oBen,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
brilliantly  illuidinated;  but  as  it  vras  then  twelve  o'clock,  and  as  he 
wished  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  he  excused  himself,  and  having 
called  a  coach,  he  left;  Monce  to  keep  some  appointment  at  the  "  club,7 
and  proceeded  to  the  house  of  his  guardian  ahone. 


CHAPTEE  Xn. 

Valentine's  Trip  to  Gravesen^. 

WlTEt  bU  their  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the  sprinm  of 
human  actions,  of  the  impulses,  the  prompting^,  and  the  guides  of  the 
soul;  philosophers  have  never  yet  deignedf  to  decidei  whether  it  be  in 
reaUty  natural  for  a  perfectly  unsophisticated  youth  to  view  the  general 
conduct  of  our  dasmng  metropolitan  rips  with  feelings  of  contempt  or 
emulation.  Such  a  youth,  if  he  be  an  observer  at  all,  cannot  fail  topers 
odve  in  those  rips  the  total  absence  of  every  virtuous  or'really  honour- 
able principle;  he  cannot  fail  to  mark  that  they  are  selfish,  heartless, 
))rutal,  ana  dead  to  every  sense  of  common  justice;  and  yet  our  giaye 
men  will  not  honour  the  world  by  deciding  whether  nature  inspires 
him  who  perceives  all  this  with  the  spirit  of  rivalry  or  that  of  disgust 

Now  tms  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  faot^  but,  without  dwelling 
long  upon  a  subject  so  profound— without  stopping  the  current  of  these 
adventures  to  inquire  whether  the  feelings  woiok  actuate  those  who 


no  very  mgh  notions  of  Horace,  with  reference  either  to  the  strength  of 
his  head  or  to  the  soundness  of  his  heart,  for  having  watched  his  actions 
narrowly,  and  viewed  the  direct  tendenoy  of  each,  he  had  seen  quite 
sufficient  to  convince  hun,  that  circumstances  might  make  him  a  really 
great  villain,  but  never  could  maJce  liiwi  a  really  great  man. 

TVith  this  conviction  deeply  impressed  upon  nis  mind,  he  wound  up 
his  watch  and  went  to  sleep,  and  having  dreamt  of  fairy  land  through- 
out the  night,  he  rose  unusually  early,  ate  a  most  substantial  break&st, 
and  started:  at  once  for  the  Steam  Packet  Wharf. 

It  happened  to  be  an  extremely  hot  morning,  and  as  the  sun  was 
making  desperate  efforts  to  send  its  bright  rays  through  the  vapours 
which  mantled  the  earth,  the  sparrows,  resolved  to  do  business  while 
they  were  able,  were  hopping  about  gsoly  firom  tile  to  tile,  and  from 
brick  to  brick,  well  knowing  that  when  the  mist  had  been  dispelled, 
those  tiles  and  those  bricks  would  be  too  hot  to  hold  them. 
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As  he  prooeeded,  the  public  vehioles  were  rattling  over  the  stones  with 
remarkable  velocitjr,  and  while  the  horses  were  adorned  with  blue  and 
yellow  rosettes,  with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  enjoy  themselves 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  being  Sunday,  eaoh  driver  proudly  sported 
his  gayest  clothes  and  the  largest  bunch  of  wall-flowers  a  penny  could 
procure. 

As  Valentine  drew  near  the  wharf,  crowds  of  persons  were  hastening 
in  precisely  the  same  direction :  some  with  children  in  their  arms,  some 
with  baskets  of  provisions  in  their  hands,  and  others  who,  although  with 
neither  children  nor  provisions,  appeared  just  as  happy  as  those  who 
had  both. 

It  was  interesting  to  analyse  the  mass  of  individuals  who  crowded 
the  deck  of  the  vessel,  for  they  indicated  their  social  positions  as  plainly 
as  if  eaoh  had  been  stamped  with  a  "  distinctive  die." 

There  stood  the  mechanic,  the  creases  in  whose  coat  told  plainly  not 
only  that  it  was  worn  but  once  a  week,  but  that  infinite  care  had  been 
taken  to  preserve  the  pristine  beauty  of  the  nap  by  keeping  it  folded  in 
a  trunk  or  drawer.  There  was,  however,  a  strongly  marked  difler- 
ence  between  the  married  and  single  mechanic;  for  while  the  former 
was  calculating  precisely  how  much  the  trip  would  cost,  the  latter,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  liberaUty.  was  priding  himself  upon  the  force  with 
which  he  sent  to  perdition  all  idea  of  the  expense.  Nor  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  married  and  the  single  of  this  class  developed  by 
the  jsentlemen  alone :  the  countenance  of  the  married  lady  displayed  an 
anxiety  about  her  little  household  gods,  and  a  strong  disposition  to  show 
her  authority  as  a  wife  by  finding  fault  with  every  trifling  thing  that 
occurred,  while  the  single  lady  had  little  thou§;ht  mdeed  of  home,  and 
being  resolved  to  appear  highly  delighted  with  everything,  laughed 
yery  merrilv  at  anjdihing  or  nothing.  But  the  mode  of  wearing  the 
shawl  was  alone  sumoient  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them ;  for 
while  the  married  lady  would  have  hers  spread  upon  her  back  in  order 
that  the  whole  of  the  pattern  might  be  seen,  the  single  lady  carried  hers 
gracefully  upon  her  arm,  with  the  only  ostensible  view  of  showing  that 
she  had  such  a  thing  as  a  shawl  in  her  possession. 

Aloof  from  these  persons  stood  those  who  kept  chandlers*,  butchers', 
and  green-grocers'  shops;  and  each  gentleman  belonging  to  this  class 
prided  himself  especially  upon  having  a  handsome  turn-out  by  his  side 
in  the  shape  of  his  "  missis,"— a  lady  who  not  only  dresses  herself,  but 
superintends  the  adornment  of  her  husband.  He  must  wear  his  chain 
thus,  and  his  shirt  pin  thus,  and  as  she  allows  herself  only  to  tie  his 
cravat,  she  has,  of  course,  whatever  knot  she  may  happen  to  fancy.  His 
hair  must  go  so,  and  his  waistcoat  so— in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  in 
which  she  has  not  a  hand,  for  although  it  may  be  true  that  she  permits 
him  to  shave  his  own  chin,  he  must  be  careful  not  to  place  Ids  domestic 
peace  in  peril  by  spoiUng  the  shape  of  his  whiskers.  W  ith  regard  to  the 
adornment  of  her  own  person,  she  exercises,  of  course,  her  undoubted 
prerogative,  by  wearing  precisely  whatever  she  thinks  proper.  If  she 
oannot  procure  a  couple  of  red  roses  sufficiently  large,  she  will  establish 
a  brace  of  becoming  sunflowers  between  her  cap  and  bonnet,  the  size  of 
which  latter  aflair  is  invariably  immense ;  and  she  will  have  a  long 
white  veil  and  a  plume  of  feathers,  whether  veils  and  feathers  be  worn 
by  the  aristocracy  or  not ;  and  beyond  all  dispute,  when  ladies  in  this 
sphere  are  dressed,  they  are  dressed,  for  there  never  did  appear  in  any 
rainbow  a  colour  that  they  have  not  got  something  about  them  to  match. 
But  even  these,  with  their  husbands,  did  not  constitute  in  fact  the  Slite 
of  the  vessel;  there  were  very,  very  diffiBrent  beings  on  board;— the 
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nuHiners,  ike  shopmen,  and  the  clerks !— but  although  the  derks  and 
shopmen  might  be  said  to  form  one  class  of  persons,  the  difference 
between  even  them  was  distinctly  developed,  for  the  clerks  had  pale 
faces  and  delicate  hands,  while  the  faces  of  the  shopmen  were  full,  and 
their  hands  red  as  blood.  There  was  moreover  something  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  eye,  by  which  this  distinction  was  marked.  The  eyes  of 
the  clerks  were  comparatively  quiet  and  unassuming,*but  the  shopmen 
had  r^y  very  impudent  eyes,  and  while  they  were  lost  in  admiration  of 
the  ladies,  the  clerks  appeared  lost  in  admiration  of  themselves. 

When  the  clock  struck  ten,  between  five  and  six  hundred  individuals 
had  managed  to  establish  themselves  upon  the  deck,  and  as  the  band, 
consisting  of  a  harp,  a  violin,  and  a  fife,  began  to  play  a  highly  popular 
tune,  the  boat  started.  Ginger  beer  and  bottled  stout  were  in  immediate 
requisition,  and  while  many  of  the  unencumbered  gentlemen  were 
smoking  their  cigars,  Valentine  was  learning  the  various  orders  that 
were  ^ven  by  the  cai^tain  through  the  boy  who  stood  just  above  the 
place  m  which  the  engine  was  working. 

The  vessel  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  fancying  that  he  could 
imitate  the  voice  of  the  boy  exactly,  he  determined  to  trv  the  effect  of 
the  experiment ;  and  as  he  had  become  quite  au  fait  to  the  orders  that 
were  given,  the  very  moment  the  boat  had  passed  the  shipping,  he  com- 
menced with  **  Ease  ar ! '' 

"  No  no ;  go  on  "  said  the  captain. 

**  Go  on !  '^cried  the  boy. 

"Ease  ar ! "  shouted  Valentine  again. 

"  Who  told  you  to  ease  her  ?"  said  the  captain  to  the  boy. 

"  Stop  ar ! ''  cried  Valentine,  and  the  engme  stopped  at  once. 

**  What  are  you  about,  sir  ?  '^  shouted  the  captain ; "  you'd  better  mind 
what  you  are  uter.    Go  on,  sir,  and  lefs  have  no  more  of  that  nonsense." 

*'  Go  on ! "  cried  the  boy,  who  couldn't  exactly  understand  it,  although 
he  looked  round  and  scratched  his  head  with  great  energy. 

At  this  moment  a  wherry  was  seen  just  a-head  waiting  to  put  three 
passengers  on  board,  and  as  the  vessel  approached  her,  the  captain 
raised  his  hand. 

''Ease  ar !"  cried  the  boy,  who  was  watching  that  hand,  and  as  it 
moved  again,  he  added  **  stop  ar ! "  when  the  steps  were  let  down,  and 
a  man  stood  read^  with  a  boat-hook  secured  by  a  rope,  while  the 
waterman  was  pulhng  away  with  all  the  strength  he  had  in  hiuL 

"  Go  on !"  cned  Valentine,  just  as  the  boat  nad  reached  the  side,  and 
the  vessel  dashed  away  and  left  the  wherry  behind  her. 

"  Stop  her  l"  shouted  the  captain  very  angrily ;  *^  what  is  the  matter 
with  you,  sir,  this  morning  ?" 

**  Stop  ar!"  cried  the  mnocent  boy;  and  the  waterman,  who  was 
Terr  old  and  not  very  strong,  pulled  away  again  as  hard  as  he  oould 
pull^  but  as  he  had  to  row  against  the  tide,  and  had  been  left  some 
considerable  distance  behind,  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  manage 
to  get  up  again,  although  he  perspired  ver^  f^ly.  He  did,  however, 
at  length  succeed  in  getting  alongside ;  but  just  as  he  was  reaching  the 
steps  again,  Valentine  cried,  **  Move  her  astam !  "—when,  as  the  vessel 
went  back  very  &st  with  the  tide,  she  left  the  wherry  some  considerable 
distance  a-head. 

"  Stop  her !  you  scoundrel  t  go  on !  What  d'ye  mean,  sir  ?  shouted 
the  captain  indignantlv. 

"  Stop  ar  I— Go  on  r'  cried  the  boy,  who  couldn't  make  it  out  exactly 
even  then—"  ease  ar !"— he  cried  agam,  as  the  captain  waved  his  hand 
— "  stop  ar  I" 
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"  Go  on  I  '*  cried  Yalentiiie,  in  predsebr  the  same  tone,  and  the  vesael 
again  left  the  wherry  heMnd  her. 

As  the  captain,  at  this  interesting  moment,  threw  his  hat  at  the 
boy,  and  as  tne  boy  began  to  rub  his  head  violently,  as  if  it  had  struck 
him,  the  vessel  proceeded  so  far  before  the  order  to  '*  go  on,''  had  been 
oounteraoted,  toat  the  waterman,  feelmg  that  they  were  having  a  game 
with  him,  qmetly  gave  the  thing  up. 

Now  the  oantain  was  really  a  remarkable  man,  but  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  nis  mind  were  even  more  remarkable  than  those  of  his 
body.  He  had  been  a  most  extraordinary  swearer,  but  having  imbibed 
a  propensity  for  literature  and  art,  a  ten  months'  quiet  indutonoe  in 
that  propensity  had  made  him  altogether  a  different  individual  Instead 
of  ffomg,  like  a  man  without  a  soul,  every  evening  to  a  neighbouring 
public  house  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and  have  his  stint,— namely,  seven  four- 
nennvworths  of  hot  gin-and-water,  and  he  always  knew  when  he  had 
had  that  stint  bv  the  seven  pewter  spoons  which  he  had  placed  in  a  row 
before  Mm— he  kept  philosophically  at  home,  with  the  view  of  obtaining 


How.  then,  to  express  his  feelings  when  irritated,  oecame  a  di£&oult7 
whicb  ne  had  every  da/  to  surmount  He  had  not  the  least  notion  of 
bridling  his  passion;  his  obiect  was  simply  to  bridle  his  tongue;  and 
as  swearing;— if  use  be  indeed  second  nature— had  dearly  become 
natural  to  him,  he  was  frequently  in  danger  of  bursting  Sdme  very  im- 
portant blood-vessel,  because  he  would  not  give  vent  to  his  rage  in  the 
language  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  He  would  keep^  it 
pent  up,  and  it  was  pent  up  while  the  steamer  was  dod^g  the  wheriy : 
out  when  he  found  tnat  the  waterman  had  ceased  to  ply  his  8culls,and  thM 
the  opposition  vessel  would  have  the  three  j)assenger8  in  conseauenoe, 
his  rage  knew  no  bounds, "  You  beauty  1"  cned  he  to  the  bov  at  length* 
finding  that  he  must  either  say  something  or  burst  '*  Oh  I  bless  your 
pretty  eyeS  \—Tou  understand  me  1** 

•*  !Base  ar  I**  cried  Valentine. 

"  At  it  again !"  exclaimed  the  captain ;  ^oh,  you  darling^  you  8?reet 
pretty  boy  I    Oh,  PU  give  you  pepper !  only  let  me  come  down  to  yoa« 
ihaf  s  all,  you  duok^  and  I'll  give  you  the  beautifullest  towelling  you  ever 
enjoyed.  Xet  her  go,  sir." 
^*  Go  on !»  whined  the  boy.    « It  a'n't  me :  I  can't  help  if 

^  What  1  Say  that  again— ony  say  it— and  if  I  don't  make  you  spin 
round  and  round,  Hke  a  lying  voung  cockchafer,  seize  me."  And  t^e 
poor  boy  began  to  dig  his  knuckles  in  ms  eyes,  and  to  whine  a  repetition 
of  what  was  held  to  be  a  falsehood. 

"  Ay^  whine  away,  my  dear ! "  cried  the  captain,  **  whine  away  1  If 
yovL  don't  hold  that  noise,  I'll  come  down  and  give  you  a  dout  o'  one 
side  o'  th'  head  that  you  never  had  afore ! " 

•'  Ease  ar  I"  cried  Valentine. 

"  What,  won't  you  be  quiet  f  " 

"Stopar!"    ' 

'*  What  is  it  70U  mean,  you  -s^xmf^^^amgel  t  What  is  it  you  mean  f* 
cried  the  captain,  as  he  stood  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  his  hands  upon 
his  knees, "  do  you  want  a  good  welting  P  ony  say,  and  you  shall  catch, 
my  dear,  the  blessedest  rope's-ending  you  ever  had  any^  notion  on  yet 
Now  I  give  you  fair  wammfi(.  If  I  have  any  more  of  this,  if  if  s  ever  so 
littie,  {'U  come  down  and  give  you  the  sweetest  hiding  that  ever  as* 
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tmushed  your  nerves !    So  only  look  out,  my  dear !    Take  a  friend's 
advice,  and  look  out    Well  !--«re  we  to  perceed  ?  " 

"  Go  on  I"  cried  the  boy ;  and  he  still  worked  away  inith  his  knuokles. 
and  screwed  up  his  features  into  the  ugliest  form  thdy  were  capable  of 
aflBoming. 

"Oh,  you  Toung beauty  !~-youknow  what  I  mean."  cried  the  captain, 
as  he  ground  his  great  teeth  and  shook  his  fists  at  l^e  innocent  boy. 
whose  eyes  were  by  this  time  so  swollen,  that  he  could  scarcely  see  out 
of  them  at  aH  ''You  stink  for  a  good  tanning,  and  III  ease  your  mind, 
my  dear— tf  I  dont,  may  I  be—saved !  So  now  you  know  my  senti- 
ments." And  having  delivered  himself  loudly  to  this  effect,  he  thrust 
his  hands  triumphantly  into  his  breeches  pockets,  and  directed  the 
whole  of  his  attention  a-head. 

pis  eye  was,  however,  no  sooner  off  the  boy,  than  Valentine  again 
cried  "Base  ar !  stoj)  ar ! "  but  long  before  the  sound  of  the  last  '*  ar  "  had 
died  away,  the  captain  seized  a  rope  about  as  thick  as  his  wrist,  and  with- 
out ^ving  utterance  even  to  a  word,  jumped  down  upon  the  deck  with 
a  deep  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of  vengeance. 

•  Away  boy  I  run  I  **  cried  Valentine,  quickly ;  and  the  boy,  who  was 
evidently  anything  but  an  idiot,  darted,  like  lightninjs,  among  the 
passengers.  The  captain,  at  starting,  was  close  at  his  heels:  but 
the  boy  shot  a-head  with  such  skill,  and  then  dodged  him  round  and 
round,  and  in  and  out  with  so  much  tact  and  dexterity,  that  it  soon 
became  obvious  that  he  had  been  chased  in  a  manner  not  very  dissi- 
milar before. 

"Lav  hold  of  that  boy!"  cried  the  captain,  "lav  hold  of  him 
there!"  but  the  passengers,  who  rather  enjoyed  the  cnase,  refused  to 
da  any  such  thing.  They,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured  to  shield  the 
bov;  and  whenever  tiiev  fancied  that  the  captain  was  gaining  ground, 
Although  he  would  not  nave  caught  him  in  a  fortnight,  a  dozeu  of  the 
stoutest  would— of  course  accidentally— place  themselves  quietly  bfefore 
him. 

'  "Come  here!"  cried  the  captain,  panting  for  breath:  "will  you 
mind  what  I  say,  sir  P"  come  here ! "  out  the  boy,  who  didn't  seem  to 
approve  of  that  course,  did  discreetly  refuse  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
the  captain  was  in  consequence,  after  him  again. 
'  At  length  Valentine  raised  a  contemptuous  laugK  and  as  it  had  in 
an  instant  at  least  a  hundred  echoes,  the  captain's  pnilosophy  opened 
his  eyes,  and  he  saw  the  propriety  of  giving  up  the  chase. 

"Here.  Bobinson!"  said  ne,  just  give  a  look  out  here.  Bless  his 
Utile  soul,  he  shall  have  a  quilting  yet,"  and  after  telling  the  gentlemen 
below  to  go  on,  he  silently  ascended  the  paddle-box  again,  and  itoDinson 
took  the  poy^s  place. 

The  vessel  now  proceeded  without  interruption,  and  as  Valentine 
could  not  Conveniently  imitate  Bobinson's  voice,  until  he  had  actually 
heard  Bobinson  speak,  he  left  for  a  time  that  particular  spot,  for  the 
purpose  of  looldng  a  bttle  about  him.  The  first  person  he  encountered 
was  a  stoutly  built,  black-whiskered  gentieman,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  destruction  of  a  nice  little  book,  by  wantonly  tearing  out  the  leaves, 
and  disposins  of  each  for  two  shillinra.  The  remarkable  avidity  with 
which  these  leaves  were  purchased  led  Valentine  naturally  to  believe 
that  they  contained  some  very  valuable  information.  He,  therefore, 
bonght  one  of  them  at  once,  and  having  easily  made  himself  master  of 
its  contents,  cried— throwing  his  voice  Dehind  the  destroyer—"  Now, 
where  are  my  seven  ?" 
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" Seven P**  said  the  destroyer,  "yes;  three,  five,  seven,"  and  seven  of 
the  leaves  were  torn  out  at  one  pull. 

'*  Now  then !"  said  Valentine,  assuming  the  same  voice. 

"  Here  ttiey  are,  sir,  here  they  are,"  said  the  destroyer. 

"  WeJl,  himd  'em  over,  will  you  ?"  cried  Valentine. 

"Here,  sir ;  seven,  sir  ?  seven  ?"  and  the  seven  were  offered  to  every 
man  near  him. 

"Me  and  my  missis  vonts  two,"  observed  a  gentleman  who  held  his 
pocket  open  with  one  hand,  and  dived  the  other  down  to  the  bottom. 

"Tip  us  a  cupple,  old  lioy,"  said  another,  who  sported  a  hat  with  a 
nine-inch  brim. 

"  O  pie  sir,  na  wants  flee,"  said  a  very  little  lady  with  four  ringlets 
behind  rather  thicker  than  her  arm. 

"  Well !  where  are  my  seven  ?"  cried  Valentine  again,  assuming  the 
same  voice  as  before. 

"  None  o*  your  larks,  yer  know ;  cos  it  wont  fit,"  said  the  angry  de- 
stroyer without  turning  round. 

"Then  TU  just  go  ashore  without  paying  at  at  all,"  observed  Va- 
lentine. 

"  Will  yer  ?"  said  he  who  held  the  book  with  an  ironical  smile,  at 
the  same  time  looking  full  in  the  face  of  an  individual  who  happened  to 
be  laughing  at  the  moment.  "  Then  praps  you  jist  won't ;  for  I'll  jist 
keep  a  heztry  look  out  You  call  jrourself  a  genelman,  don't  yer  ?  So 
don\  I ;"  and  his  blood  began  to  boil,  and  his  veins  began  to  swell,  and 
he  tore  some  more  leaves  out  with  great  indignation. 

Valentine  then  at  once  proceeded  to  the  "  saloon ;"  but  as  he  found 
only  a  few  yoim^  ladies  with  their  lovers  indulging  tenderly  in  sweet 
discourse,  and  sipping  from  time  to  time  dead  ginger  beer,  he  leffc 
them  to  open  their  hearts  to  each  other,  and  made  nis  way  into  the 
"  cabin."  In  this  place  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  seemed  for  the  most 
part  to  have  the  same  object  in  view,  but  were  infinitely  less  senti* 
mental  in  its  pursuit.  Bottled  stout  was  apparently  the  favourite 
beverage,  but  some  had  a  little  gin>and-water  on  the  top,  and  as  most 
of  the  gentlemen  were  smoking,  each  appeared  to  be  then  in  the 
tall  indulgence  of  the  very  purest  sublunary  pleasure,  by  holding  a 
pipe  in  his  right  hand,  and  clasping  the  waist  of  his  intended  with  the 


Their  conversation  was  by  no  means  of  a  strictly  private  character. 
That  which  prevailed,  touched  the  lowness  of  waees  generally,  and  in 
order  to  demonstrate  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  state  of  things,  an 
individual  was  creating  an  immense  sensation,  by  showing  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage.  The  noise  which 
proceeded  from  this  highly  accomplished  orator  drowned  the  voices 
of  all  who  wished  to  ^t  a  word  in  "  edgeways,"  and  if  any  one  pre- 
sumed to  offer  an  opinion,  which  happened  to  be  even  in  the  slightest 
degree  opposed  to  that  which  he  Imd  expressed,  a  volley  of  abuse, 
couched  m  terms  neither  elegant  nor  grammatioil,  was  perfectly  sure  to 
assail  him. 

At  len^h,  Valentine,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  he 
would  go  m  support  of  nis  principles,  took  occasion  to  observe  in  a  very 
gruff  voice,  as  the  orator  was  denouncing  every  man  as  a  traitor,  who 
hesitated  to  go  what  he  termed  "the  ole  og"— "We  don't  want  uni- 
versal suffrage  here." 

"  Ve  don't  vont  huniwersle  suffrage !"  cried  the  orator.    "Lor  sen  I 

mas  Uve !— not  vont  it  ?  Veil,  strike  me !— not  vont  huniwersle  suff— 

^  may  I  be  kicked !    Vy  ve  vont  nothink  helse !    I  am  for  hevery 
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mn  ban  alike;  and  I  means  to  eaj  this,  that  hevery  man  as  isnt  of 
the  ssme  sentiments,  ought  to  be  druT  clean  out  o'  society.  Not  vont 
haniwerBle— Well,  may  I-— but  stop,  lefs  ave  a  little  hargriment  about 
that  ere.  Now  then— vy  don't  ve  vont  the  suffirage  to  be  huniwersle  P 
Thafs  the  question!'*  and  the  orator  winked  and  rave  his  head  a  most 
smiificant  nod.    "  Yj  don't  ye  vont  the  sufira^  to  oe  himiwersle  ?" 

^Because,"  replied  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  to  the  other  end 
of  the  cabin,—"  Because  every  fool  like  ^ou  would  have  it  then  to  abuse.** 

That  was  sufficient.  The  orator  lud  down  his  pipe ;  took  a  deep 
draught  of  stout:  pulled  his  coat  off;  tucked  his  shirt-sleeves  above 
the  elbows,  and  challenged  the  voice  to  a  **  kipple  o'  rounds— jist  ony  a 
kipple!" 

In  one  moment  the  whole  cabin  was  in  an  uproar.  The  ladies  were 
respectively  besging  their  dears  to  abstain  ih)m  all  interference,  while 
the  orators  lady  clung  to  his  neck,  and  implored  him  not  to  **bemeaii 
himself  by  dirtying  his  hands  with  any  sich  low-bred  feller." 

For  some  considerable  time  the  enraged  orator  was  inexorable ;  but 
he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  put  on  his  coat,  when,  although  he 
vowed  vengeance  upon  all  who  dured  to  differ  with  him  in  opinion,  the 
minds  of  the  ladies  and  their  lovers  were  once  more  at  ease. 

There  were,  however,  several  married  gentlemen  here  whose  ladies 
were  languishing  on  deck,  and  as  Valentine  thought  this  extremely 
unfair,  he  went  up  with  a  view  to  their  immediate  re-union. 

"Do  you  know,*'  said  he,  whispering,  in  an  assumed  voice  of  oourscL 
in  the  ear  of  a  highly-dressed  dame,  "  do  you  know  whom  your  husband 
is  kissing  in  the  cabin  ?"  The  lady  looked  round  with  an  expression  of 
amazement.  "  Do  you  know  her  ?**  he  continued,  and  although  quite 
unable  to  discover  who  had  spoken,  she  started  up  at  once  and  went  to 
take  a  survey. 

"  Don't  let  your  husband  drink  any  more  of  that  gin,'*  said  he  to 
another,  with  precisely  the  same  result.  "Do  you  suffer  your  husband 
to  treat  everjf  girl  he  meets  ?"  and  thus  he  went  on  until  he  had  sent 
nearly  all  the  married  ladies,  whqse  husbands  had  absented  themselves, 
into  the  cabin. 

"Ease  hor !"  cried  Eobinson,  in  a  rough,  heavy  tone. 

"That's  the  voice  to  imitate!"  said  valentine  to  himself.  "Now's 
the  time  for  me  to  reinstate  the  boy,"  and  as  he  saw  a  boat  making 
towards  the  vessel  a-head,  he  shouted  with  true  Bobinsonian  energy, 
"Goon!" 

"  No,  no !"  cried  the  captain,  "no,  no !  you're  as  bad  as  the  boy  I" 

"  Ease  hor ! "  shouted  Eobinson ;  "  I  didn't  speak ! " 

"  Go  on  !'*  cried  Valentine,  and  round  went  the  paddles  again,  for  the 
ensineer  himself  now  began  to  be  excited. 

Do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ?"  cried  the  captain. 

"  What  d'yar  mean  ?"  shouted  Bobinson;  "that  wasn't  me !" 

"What !  what !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  "not  you !  Oh,  Bobinson, 
Bobinson !  don't  you  know  how  wrong  it  is  to  tell  a  falsity  to  hide  a 
fault?" 

"  I  tell  you  it  wasn't  me,  then  I  If  you  don't  like  to  believe  me,  you 
mav  call  out  yourself!"  and  Bobinson  walked  to  the  head  of  the  vessel, 
and  laying  very  violent  hands  upon  a  rope,  dashed  it  desperately  down 
upon  the  deck,  when,  having  thus  taken  his  measure  of  vengeance,  he 
folded  his  arms,  and  seemed  to  feel  a  little  better. 

"  Will  you  promise  to  behave  yourself,  boy,  if  I  take  you  on  again  ?" 
cried  the  captain. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  boy,  as  well  as  he  could,  considering  that  his 
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mouth  was  at  that  moment  full  of  bread  and  butter;  when,  watching 
the  motion  of  the  captain's  hand,  he  ched  '*  ease  ar  !--istop  ar !"  for  the 
boat  was  still  approaching. 

The  boy  now  emptied  his  mouth  as  soon  as  possible,  and  wiped  his 
lips  clean  with  a  handful  of  oily  tow,  when  Valentine,  determined  to  let 
the  Utile  fellow  recover  the^good  opinion  of  the  captain,  proceeded  to 
the  side  oi  the  vessel. 

In  the  boat,  which  drew  near,  sat  an  elderly  gentlemaii^  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly elegant  young  person,  who  appeared^  to  be  his  daughter. 
Yalentme  was  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty  of  her  countenance, 
and  gazed  on  her  intently.  He  felt  that  he  had  never  beheld  so 
beautiful  a  creature  before ;  and  the  nearer  she  approached  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  which  was  still— although  the  engine  had  been  stopped^ 
going  gently,  the  more  his  rapture  increased.  Just,  however,  as  the 
person  who  had  the  management  of  the  hook  caught  the  head  of  the 
boat,, the  old  gentleman  rose  from  his  seat,  when  the  suddenness  of  the 
unexpected  jerk  which  is  invariably  given  at  that  moment,  sent  him 
back  with  so  much  violence,  that  he  was  plunged  into  the  river  in  an 
instant. 

"My  father!"  shrieked  the  lady,  "my  &ther!"  and  extending  her 
arms,  she  fell  breathless  upon  him. 

"  Save  them !"  shouted  nfby  of  the  passengers  at  once. 

"Let  the  boat  go!"  cried  the  waterman,  "let  the  boat  go!"  But 
the  nana  of  tne  man  who  held  the  boat-hook  was  powerless,  and  as  the 
bodies  clasped  together  were  floating  with  the  tide,  Valentine  rushed  to 
the  stem  of  the  vessel,  and  dashed  at  once  into  the  streain.  The  force 
with  which  he  plunged  carried  him  down  to  a  great  depth,  and  his 
clothes  became  so  weighty  that  they  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  rise^ 
and  when  he  did  rise,  he  found  himself  still  some  considerable  distance 
from  them;  but  he  struck  out  gallantly,  and  reached  them  at  the 
moment  they  were  sinking  to  rise  no  more.'  The  first  thing  he  caught 
was  the  hair  of  the  father,  whose  effort  to  seize  the  hana  which  held 
him  was  instantaneous :  but  Valentine  dexterously  evaded  his  grasp^ 
and  having  caught  the  dress  of  the  lady,  whose  arms  were  still  twined 
round  her  father's  neck,  he  held  them  up  at  arm's  length,  while  the 
boats  were  approaching.  The  struggles  of  the  old  gentleman  to  seize 
Valentine  now  became  desperate.  His  contortions  were  violent  in  the 
extreme.  He  dashed,  and  plunged,  and  struck  at  him  Uke  a  maniac, 
and  did  at  length  succeed  in  winding  his  legs  round  the  body  of  Valen- 
tine so  firmly,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  aid  which  arrived  at  the 
moment,  they  must  inevitably  have  gone  down  together;  for  even  when 
they  had  been  dragged  into  the  boat,  the  old  gentleman  would  not 
relinquish  his  hold  until  they  had  inanaged  to  convince  him  of  the  fact, 
that  he  and  his  daughter  were  perfectly  safe. 

The  vessel,  which  had  been  backing  all  the  time  with  the  tide,  now 
arrived  at  the  spot ;  and  when  the  poor  old  gentleman  had  been  assisted 
on  board,  Valentine  took  the  young  lady,  who  had  ikinted,  in  his  arms, 
and  having  reached  the  deck,  proceeded  at  once. to  the  saloon,  where 
every  attention  was  paid  to  her  and  her  father,  with  a  view  to  their 
immediate  restoration. 

All  being  now  perfectly  secur^  Valentine  lefb  the  saloon  for  th^ 

cabin,  and  on  his  way  a  hundred  hands  were  extended  towards  him  hjr 

the  passengera  who  warmly  exclaimed,  "God  bless  you,  my  fine  fellow ! 

Nobly  done !  God  bless  you ! "    The  ladies  wore  deeply  affected ;  and 

^  tears  of  joy  as  he  passed,  and  would  have  dried  his  dripping  clothes 

ir  bosoms. 
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On  reaching  the  cabin,  he  sent  one  of  the  men  to  the  steward  for  a 
^lirt  and  whatever  other  clothes  he  mi^t  happen  to  have,  and  while 
the  steward  was  engaged  in  looking  out  a  complete  suit,  he  undressed, 
and  after  drjring  himself  as  well  as  ne  could  without  assistance,  he  got 
one  of  the  i3assengers,  who  happened  to  be  a  master-blacksmith,  to  rub 
liiffl  down  with  a  rough  towel  until  his  entire  body  became  red  as  blood. 

As  soon  as  this  glowing  operation  had  been  performed,  he  received  a 
ioll  suit  from  the  hands  of  the  steward.  The  first  thing  be  put  on  was 
a  rough-checked  shirt,  and  then  followed  a  pair  of  fine  white  lambswool 
hose,  which  belonged  to  the  amiable  stewardess :  he  then  drew  on  a 
pair  of  breeches,  in  which  Daniel  Lambert  himself  would  not  have  felt 
at  all  uncomfortable,  and  then  a  pair  of  real  smuggler's  boots,  which 
were  indeed  a  decent  fit,  considering :  then  a  waistcoat  which  had  to 
be  doubled  over  and  over  again  at  the  back ;  but  even  then,  all  the  per- 
suasion in  the  world  couldn't  make  it  come  close,  and  when,  by  way  of 
a  finishing  touch,  he  got  into  the  steward's  striped  jacket— the  sleeves 
of  which  ne  tucked  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard,  m  order  to  give  his 
liands  a  breath  of  air— his  tout  ensemble  was  so  complete,  that  a  stranger 
might  naturally  have  been  led  to  infer,  that  if  the  clothes  he  then  wore 
did  fit  him  the  day  previous,  he  must  have  had  a  very  bad  night  of  it 
indeed. 

However,  thus  attired,  he  returned  to  the  saloon,  to  see  how  those 
whom  he  had  rescued  were  faring.  He  found  the  young  lady  recover- 
mg  fast,  and  her  father  giving  utterance  to  many  fervent  ejaculations ; 
but  the  inoment  they  were  informed  that  he  who  had  saved  them  was 
present,  the  old  gentleman  affectionately  grasped  one  hand,  while  the 
lady  seized  the  other  and  kissed  it  warmly. 

My  brave  youn^  fellow !  God  bless  you !  **  exclaimed  the  old  gentle- 
man, when,  conceiving  from  his  dress  that  he  belonged  to  the  vessel,  he 
added,  "Here,  here  is  mv  card :  call  at  my  house,  and  I'll  reward  yoii: 
my  brave  young  man,  I'll  reward  you/' 

"  Valentine,  perceiving  his  mistake,  smiled,  but  took  the  card  arid 
spoke  to  the  hay,  who,  although  extremely  pale,  looked  more  beautiful 
than  before. 

"  Come,  drink,  my  fine  fellow !  1  like  you  -.—you're  a  trump ! "  cried 
a  jolly-looking  gentleman^  in  checked  trousers,  as  he  held  out  a  glass  of 
not  roandy-and-water.  ''  You  did  it  nobly— bravely !  drink  it  up,  my 
young  hero,  and  then  we'll  have  another.  Up  witn  it,  my  boy !— it'll 
keep  all  the  cold  out." 

Of  this  fact,  Valentine  had  hot  the  smallest  doubt,  for  he  found  it 
remarkably  strong :  but  as  he  had  drunk  with  several  persons  before, 
ne  pohtely  decUned  taking  more  than  a  sip. 

The  vessel  now  drew  near  Gravesend,  and  Valentine  proceeded  to 
take  leave  of  her  of  whom  he  already  felt  deetly  enamoured. 

"  You  loill  call  and  see  us,  will  you  not  ?  "  said  the  lady,  as  she 
pressed  his  hand  and  raised  her  eyes,  which  looked  Uke  brilliants  set  in 
gold. 

Valentine  gazed  on  her  beautiful  face,  and  was  silent. 

"  You  willT"  she  continued,  "  you  will  promise  to  call  ?  Paoa  will, 
I'm  sure,  be  delighted  to  see  you !— Why  will  you  not  promise  ?  ^ 

"I  do,"  said  Valentine,  who,  while  listening  to  the  music  of  her  voice, 
had  been  perfectly  unconscious  of  a  reply  being  expected,  **  I  do,  I  do 
promise ;  and  when  I  assure  you  that  nothing  could  impart  so  much 
pleasure," — be  pressed  her  hand,  but  could  say  no  more,  for  her  eyes 
Were  again  turned  full  upon  him,  and  seemed  to  be  beaming  with  grati- 
tude and  love. 
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"  Come,  take  another  sup ! "  cried  the  jolly-looking  gentleman,  again 
approaching.  It  strikes  me  you  look  rayther  pale ;  and  as  for  you  not 
taking  cold  '.—why,  my  missis  won't  have  it  at  no  price." 

"  Not  any  more,"  said  Valentine,  who,  although  he  appreciated  the 
warmth  of  his  heart,  at  that  moment  wished  him  anywhere  but 
there. 

'*  The  young  lady,  perhaps,  will  hove  a  drain  ?"  continued  the  perse- 
vering pest.  ^  Oh !  nave  a  little.  Miss !  ifll  do  your  heart  good.  My 
missis  IS  sure  you'll  he  laid  up  if  you  dont,  and  whatever  she  says,  why 
of  course  you  know  is  gospel." 

The  lady,  however,  gracefully  declined,  and  after  many  warm  acknow- 
ledgments, on  her  part  and  on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman  her  father, 
Valentine  took  leave  of  them,  and  went  upon  deck. 

The  pier  was  now  in  sight,  and  the  mind  of  the  captain  had  happily 
recovered  its  wonted  tranquillity ;  but  the  boy,  although  he  had  enaea- 
Youred  to  do  his  duty  with  the  utmost  zeal,  was  by  no  means  sure  that 
the  captain  did  not  still  intend  to  keep  his  promise  with  reference  to 
the  "  quilting."  It  was  true,  the  captain  spoke  to  him  with  perhaps 
a  somewhat  greater  degree  of  kindness  than  he  ever  had  spoken  before  ; 
but  this  tended  to  increase  the  apprehension  of  the  little  fellow,  who 
having  heard  of  the  prelude  to  the  crocodile's  attack,  at  once  fancied 
that  this  was  but  the  prelude  to  an  attack  on  the  part  of  the  captain. 
He  therefore  most  anxiously  watched  his  ever:^  movement,  and  when 
the  vessel  had  reached  the  pier,  he  trembled  violently,  for  the  captain 
immediately  descended  from  his  post— an  operation  which  he  usually 
deferred  until  after  the  whole  of  the  passengers  had  landed.  Nothing 
ooidd  exceed  the  steadiness  with  which  the  boy  kept  his  eye  fixed  upon 
h^m,  and  whenever  he  went  within  reach  of  a  rope,  he  drew  himself  up 
for  an  immediate  start  His  fears  were,  however,  vain ;  for  the  captain^ 
adn^tion  of  Valentine's  conduct  had  effectually  subdued  eveiy  an^ry 
feeling,  and  as  it  became  obvious  that  he  had  descended  with  tne  view 
of  expressing  that  admiration,  the  boy  began  to  feel  a  little  comfortable 
again. 

"  I  am  delighted,"  cried  the  captain,  taking  Valentine  by  the  hand. 
*'  I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  your  hero-like  conduct  in  saving 
them  two  feller-creturs.  There's  somethink  werry  like  it  in  Ossian^ 
Diad— Ossian's  ?— of  course,  it  is  Ossian's— where  a  gentleman,  I  think 
it  was  Artaxerxes,  but  that  I'm  not  sure  of,  dived  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Po  to  fetch  up  Peter  the  Great. 

"Ah,  and  did  he  succeed?"  inquired  Valentine,  with  apparent 
anxiety. 

''I  don't  think  it  says,"  replied  the  captain;  "but  at  all  events  he 
never  rose  again." 

"What  a  pity !  Tut  tut !  Then,  of  course,  he  couldn't  inform  the 
world  whether  he  did  or  not  ?  " 

"  By  no  means,"  observed  the  captain, "  and  that  you  see's  the  mis- 
chief of  history.  No  man  was  ever  able  to  write  his  own  life  complete. 
He's  certain  to  go  off  the  hooks  before  he  has  finished  it :  thaf  s  the 
misfortune.  It  strikes  me,"  he  continued,  looking  earnestly  at  Valen- 
tine, *'it  strikes  me,  unless  I  am  worry  much  mistaken,  that  you  have 
the  organ  of  courageousness  powerfully  deweloped.  I  should  like  to 
examine  your  head.  That  organ  there,  just  above  the  eye  there,  seems 
to  be  werry  full,  and  when  that  is  combined  to  the  one  that  is  sittivated 
under  the  ear,  it  makes  up  courageousness  perfect.  But  I  was  sure, 
that  you'd  got  it  when  you  dived  so  beautiful.  We  find  it  in  ducks 
werry  strong."  , 
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*4-  i^enologisL  I  perqmTe." 

*  I  teke  a  great  delight  in  the  scienoe.  I  can  tell  a  man's  character  to 
a  hair.  I've  the  whole  of  the  organs  at  my  fingers'  ends ;  now  this,  for 
instance " 

"Tou're  a  fine  sharp  lad  here,"  said  Valentine,  as  the  captain  was 
about  to  finger  his  organs ; "  he  appears  to  he  very  attentive." 

''Tea,  he^  all  worry  weU,"  said  the  captain,  *'but  he  ant  got  no 
sonL  Besides,  he  dont  know  exactly  how  to  behave  himself  sometimeB. 
Did  you  see  how  he  went  on  this  morning  ?  " 

**  Soys,  you  know,  are  but  boys,"  observed  Valentine,  and  the  novelty 
of  that  remarkable  observation,  proceeding,  as  it  did,  from  so  remarkable 
a  man,  had  so  striking  an  efiect  upon  the  captain,  that  he  at  once  con- 
sented to  defer  the  promised  "pepper,"  until  the  conduct  of  which  he 
complained  should  be  repeated. 

**'Now,**  said  Talentine,  "will  yon  do  me  the  &vour  to  allow  the 
hoy  to  carry  my  wet  clothes  on  shore  ?  " 

^  By  all  manner  of  means  in  the  world ! "  replied  the  captain.  "  Here, 
boy !  attend  to  this  gentleman.  Gro  and  see  after  his  tlungs ;  and  mind 
how  yotf  behave  yourself,  ar,  d'ye  hear  ?  " 

The  boy  obeyea  with  alacnty,  and  Valentine  escapel  from  the  captain 
apparently  with  the  view  of  surveying  the  pier.  The  passengers  were 
still,  as  usual,  crowding  from  the  vessel  Had  they  gone  in  turn  auietly 
they  would  all  have  got  on  shore  much  sooner,  and  with  an  innnitely 
greater  degree  of  comfort  to  themselves ;  but  they  must  crowd,  and 
plunge,  and  show  their  teeth,  and  work  away  with  weir  elbows,  as  each 
strove  to*  get  before  the  other.  One  lady  was  loudly  lamenting  over  the 
fact  of  her  bonnet  being  desperately  crushed ;  another  was  endeavouring 
to  recover  her  reticule,  the  'strings  of  which  she  held,  while  the  bag 
itself  was  fixed  between  the  ^ps  of  two  ladies  who  were  going  with  the 
stream  about  five  rows  behind  her,  while  another  was  looking  par- 
ticularly unamiable  at  a  gentleman  who  was  innocently  digging  his 
elbow  into  that  particular  cavity  which  is  just  beneath  the  ear. 

''For  goodness  sake!"  cried  one,  "don't  squeedge."    ** Where  are 
you  drivm  to?"  shouted  another.     "I say,  you  sir!"  cried  a  third. 
•Mist  take  your  fist  out  of  the  small  of  my  back,  good  luck  to  you ! 
Tney  still,  however,  crowded  on,  and  displayed  as  much  anxiety  to  quit 
tihe  vessel  as  if  she  had  then  been  in  flames. 

••  Have  you  lost  anything,  sir  ? "  whispered  Valentine  in  the  ear  of 
a  tan  gentleman,  whose  efforts  to  drive  past  his  neighbours  had  been 
yeally  very  desperate. 

Tne  gentleman  in  an  instant  drew  back,  inspired  with  the  horrid 
suspicion  of  having  lost  something,  although  it  certainly  did  not  apnear 
that  he  had  much  to  lose.  In  the  first  place,  he  felt  in  all  his  pockets 
at  once,  and  then  searched  them  again  and  again  in  detail ;  and  then 
laboured  to  recollect  if  he  had  brought  anything  from  honte^  which  he 
.  had  not  then  about  him^  but  even  then,  although  he  emptied  his 
pockets  and  found  all  quite  safe,  he  was  anything  but  sutd  that  he 
nad'nt  been  plundered. 

"Do  you  allow  that  ?"  said  Valentine,  throwing  a  whisper  into  the 
ear  of  an  old  lady,  to  whom  nature,  in  consideration  of  her  having  but 
a  single  eye,  had  bounteously  given  a  double  chin. 

"Mr.  Jones!"  cried  the  lady,  who  perceived  two  females  by  the 
side  of  Mi,  Jones,  "I'm  ashamed  of  you.  Keep  back,  shr;  and  let 
themgals  pass." 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  "  said  Mr.  Jones. 

"I)on*t  dear  me,  sir  I  I  saw  you!"  cried  the  lady;  and  l^r.  Jones 
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looked  as  if  he  at  that  moment  felt  that  if  he  had  never  seen  her  it 
would  have  been  a  great  oomfort. 

"Have  you  got  your  pass?"  said  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  be- 
hind the  person  who  was  taking  the  tickets,  "i  want  no  pass,"  he 
added,  assuming  another  voice,  "I  can  always  pass  without." 

"0!  can  yer?"  cried  the  black- whiskered  gentleman,  by  whom 
those  interesting  little  slips  of  paper  had  been  sold.  '*Tnen  I  don't 
think  you  can.  Jim !  be  a  leetle  nextry  partickler  there,  will  yer  ?  '* 
and  he  winked  at  Jim ;  and  Jim  winked  at  him  as  he  stood  m  the 
gangway  perfectly  prepared  to  take  his  revenge  out  of  the  first  man 
who  attempted  to  pass  without  a  ticket. 

While  the  black-whiskered  gentleman  and  Jim  were  thus  occupied. 
Valentine  went  to  the  stewarcL  who  lent  him  a  large  hairy  cap ;  and 
when  his  clothes  had  been  carenilly  deposited  by  the  amiable  stewardess 
in  a  shawl,  he,  followed  bv  the  boy,  took  his  leave  of  the  philosophic 
captain,  and  left  the  vessel,  portraymg  the  pleasurable  effects  of  that 
astonishment^  with  which  ne  fondly  conceived  poor  Goodman  would 
view  the  extraordinary  character  of  his  dress. 


CHAPTEE  Xin. 

In  which  Valentine  is  introduced  to  three  new  Friends,  with  one  of  whom  he 
passes  a  yery  pleasant  Night. 

The  surprise  with  which  Valentine,  on  reaching  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Plumplee,  ascertained  that  his  guardian  had  not  arrived,  was  as  great  as 
that  with  which  he  had  intended  to  inspire  Goodman^  but  of  a  character 
of  course  diametrically  opposite.  Nor,  when  the  circumstances  were 
explained,  was  that  surprise  felt  by  Valentine  alone ;  Mr.  Plumplee,  and 
Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  an  eccentric  old  gentleman,  who  murdered  his  time 
at  Gravesend,  with  a  view  to  the  perfect  restoration  of  his  health,  which 
had  never,  in  fact^  deserted  him,  even  for  a  di^,  felt  and  expressed  a 
corresponding  amount  of  astonismnent,  while  Miss  Madonna  rlumplee. 
the  virgin  sister  of  Goodman's  Mend,  began  at  once  to  indulge  in  all 
sorts  of  conjectures  having  reference  to  the  cause,  for,  like  most  unac- 
countable occurrences,  the  scope  which  it  afforded  for  the  play  of  the 
imannation  was  unbounded. 

**  Who  knows !"  cried  that  amiable  person,  "he  may  have  been  run 
over  and  crushed  to  death,  or  a  thousand  tmngs !— the  drivers  about 
London  are  so  horribly  reckless.  Pm  sure  it  was  onlv  the  other  day  I 
was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  endeavouring  to  cross  IPleet-street ;— and 
after  all,  it  was  an  absolute  miracle  I  wasn't  killed,  for  a  dog-cart,  with 
a  dirty  person  sitting  upon  the  edge,  rattled  down  the  street  at  such  a 
dreadful  rate,  that  I  thought,  be  run  over  I  must !  It  is  shameful  such 
things  are  allowed.  There  sat  the  filthy  creature,  deliberately  smoking 
his  pipe,  and  taking  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  peril  in  which  he  was 
placmg  the  lives  and  Umbs  of  people,  not  even  the  slightest !  He  was, 
however,  I  am  happy  to  say,  properly  punished,  for  no  sooner  had  he 
PMsed  me  than  the  wheel,  over  which  he  had  been  sitting,  bounced  into 
a  hole,  when,  happily,  the  entire  concern  upset,  and  he  was  instantly 
covOTed  ^th  cat's  meat  and  mud." 

Oh !  I  don't  expect  that  any  serious  accident  has  occurred,"  said 

^^  Plumplee.    **Tne  report  of  such  an  occurrence  would  be  certain 

reached  home  before  this  morning,  for  he  never  goes  out  without 
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his  card-case,  and  his  name  and  address  are  printed  on  his  pocket-hook, 
I  know." 

"Bat,"  suggested  Miss  Madonna^  "he  might  have  had  his  pockets 
previously  picked,  and  then  strangers,  you  know,  would  have  no  clue  at 
all  Ix)ndon  is  such  a  place.  Tm  sure  I  was  reading  the  other  dav,  in 
one  of  the  papers,  of  a  gentleman,  who,  having  lost  his  handkerchief, 
went  in  to  purchase  a  new  one,  residy  hemmed,  and  he  hadn't  left  the 
shop  five  mmutes  hefore  he  lost  that." 

"And  did  he  go  in  to  buy  another  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle. 

"  It  didn't  say ;  but  such  doings  are  positively  dreadful,"  replied  Miss 
Madonna.  "  Vm.  sure,— -I've  said  it  a  thousand  times,  and  will  maintain 
it,— the  police  are  of  no  sort  of  use.    They  are  never  at  hand  when 


people  are  being  plundered." 
"  I'or  mv  part,"  said  Mr, 
duoed.     The  fact  of  his  having  been  out  all  night  looks,  I  must  say. 


For  my  part,"  said  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  **  I  think  he  has  been  se- 


remarkably  suspicious.  What  ousiness  has  a  man  to  be  out  all  night  ? 
None  whatever,— not  the  slightest;  and  I  hold  it  to  be,  therefore, 
particularly  shoeing!"  And  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  leered  wickedly  at 
Miss  Madonna^  while  his  little  twinkling  eyes  seemed  to  indicate  uiat, 
in  his  judgment,  Goodman  was  not  quite  immaculate. 

The  attention  of  Mr.  Plumplee  and  his  amiable  sister  was  now  directed 
to  Valentine's  dress.  A  tailor  in  the  vicinity  was  applied  to  at  once; 
but,  as  he  had  nothing  likely  to  answer  the  purpose  made  up,  the  case 
was  stated  to  a  fiEimily  next  door^  of  which  one  of  the  younger  branches 
politdjT  sent  in  a  complete  suit,  which,  fortunately,  happened  to  fit 
valentine  to  a  hair. 

"Now  then,"  said  Mr.  Beaele,  "for  a  walk;"  and,  as  the  conviction 
had  obtained  that  it  was  useless  to  wait  for  Goodman,  who  might  not 
arrive  until  the  evening,  Beagle,  Plumplee,  and  Valentine  left  the  house, 
and  at  once  got  into  a  stream  of  gay  persons,  who  were  heavily  laden 
with  children  and  provisions,  and  who  appeared  to  have  made  a  dead 
set  at  a  windmill. 

"  Let's  ^o  to  the  Belly  woo !"  shouted  one  of  these  persons,  who  had 
one  child  m  his  arm,  and  another  on  his  back,  while  he  dragged  a  third 
aloi^  by  the  hand. 

"  That's  by  fiir  the  most  delightfullest  place,"  observed  a  lady,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  mother  of  those  interesting  babes,  and  who  carried 
a  handkerchief^n  which  the  shape  of  a  dish  was  to  all  distinctly  visible. 
"  I  perfers  the  Belly  woo,  'cause  there  we  can  set  out  at  top,  and  see  the 
w^ssels  so  nice  " 

"The Belly  woo!"  cried  Valentine,  "WhafstheBellv  woo?" 

•*  The  Bellevue,  they  mean,— a  little  tavern  on  the  hill,"  repUed  Mr. 
Jonas  Beagle,  who  had  no  sooner  imparted  this  interesting  information 
than  he  turned  into  what  he  called  tne  Tivoli-Gardens,  which  appeared 
to  be  the  principal  place  of  resort.  On  the  right,  as  they  entered,  a 
marqnee  was  fixed  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  preferred  a  cold 
dinner  for  a  shilling  to  a  hot  one  for  eighteen-pence ;  on  the  left  stood 
a  long  wooden  shed,  or  ^nd  dining-room,  established  for  the  exclusive 
acoonmiodation  of  the  eighteen-penny  people,  round  the  door  of  which 
several  poUte  gentlemen  novere^  with  a  view  of  soliciting  the  pleasure 
of  ther  company  of  all  who  looked  as  if  they  really  had  such  a  thing  as 
one-and-nine-pence  about  them ;  while  at  the  farther  end  were  boxes, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  had  brought  their  own  provisions ; 
but,  as  the  public^spirited  proprietor  of  the  establishment  charged, 
aooording  to  the  printed  scale,  something  like  three-pence  for  the  loan 
of  ft  tAble-cloth,  two-pence  for  pktes,  three-half-penoe  for  a  knife  and 
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fork,  a  penny  for  pepper,  the  same  for  mustard,  the  same  for  vinegar, 
the  same  for  salt,  and  for  everything  else  extremely  reasonable  in  propor- 
tion, those  boxes  were  not  verv  Uberally  patronised. 

Having  taken  a  survey  of  these  gardens,  they  made  for  the  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  they  reached  after  an  infinite  deal  of  panting  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Plumplee  and  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  and  which  certainly  com- 
manded a  most  extensive  and  delightful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Mr.  Beaele's  first  task  was  to  point  out  to  Valentine  the 
various  features  of  tne  scene  both  rural  and  naval,  and  having  develoi>ed 
in  the  performance  of  this  task  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  descriptive 
IK)wer,  ne  led  the  way  to  a  favourite  spot  under  the  brow  of  the  hill  to 
which  he  and  Mr.  Plumplee  repaired  daily  for  the  purpose  of  unravel- 
ling whatever  knotty  point  might  happen  to  suggest  itself  at  the  moment. 
On  reaching  this  spot  they  spread  their  handkerchiefe  and  took  their 
seats,  while  below  tnem  groups  of  persons  were  sitting  up  to  their  lips 
in  thick  furze,  and  up  to  their  hips  in  dusty  sand,  discussmg  internally 
the  various  viands  with  which  they  had  been  externally  laden. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  point  of  the  knotty  kind  was  started,  and 
while  Plumplee  was  engaged  in  refuting  the  extremely  uncharitable 
position  of  Mr.  Beagle,  that  practically  the  world's  definition  of  friend- 
ship was  that  which  prompts  men  to  study  the  interests  of  others  with 
a  view  to  the  promotion  of  their  own,  Valentine  was  occupied  in  watch- 
ing the  actions  of  one  particular  group  that  sat  immediately  below  him. 
It  was  obviously  a  family  (drcle,  and  in  the  centre  stood  a  large  beef- 
steak pie  upon  a  sheet  of  the  WeeJcly  Dispatch,  which  had  been  spread 
with  the  view  of  convening  the  idea  of  a  table  cloth,  and  of  thereby  im- 
parting to  the  whole  thing  an  unc^uestionable  air  of  respectability.  The 
crust  of  this  pie  was  in  proportion  as  thick  as  the  tiiatch  of  ^  bam, 
while  the  little  et  ceteras  by  which  it  was  surrounded  bore  a  correspond- 
ing aspect  of  delicacy;  and  when  all  seemed  prepared  to  commence 
operations,  the  cork  of  a  well-washed  blacking  bottle  was  drawn,  and  the 
company,  by  way  of  grace  before  meat,  had  a  ^lass  of  gin  round.  When 
this  feat  had  been  performed  with  really  mfinite  gusto,  the  carver 
walked  into  the  pie,  and  in  the  plenitude  of  his  benevolence  submitted 
to  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  an  amount  of  matter  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  taken  any  but  a  highly-gifled  stomach  three  days  and  three 
nights  to  digest.  It  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  long  before  every 
hand  was  empty  again;  for  as  the  process  of  mastication  seemed  quite 
by  the  way,  they  no  sooner  got  a  mouthful  fhirly  in  than  they  rinsed  it 
down  their  throats,  as  in  duty  bound,  with  porter.  The  purified  black- 
ing-bottle again  went  round,  and  its  contents  seemed  to  induce  renewed 
gastronomic  vigour :  to  each  was  submitted  another  lump  of  pie,  and 
when  that  had  been  washed  away  precisely  as  before,  the  gentlemen 
began  to  unbutton  their  waistcoats,  and  the  ladies  to  unhook  their 
dresses  behind,  in  order  to  enjoy  another  small  glass  of  gin  without  any 
uxipleasant  sensation  of  satiety. 

It  now  became  clearly  perceptible  that  their  stomachs  were  about  ^ 
assume  certain  aristocratic  airs  of  pseudo-delicacy,  for  instead  of  being 
assisted  to  legitimate  doses,  the^  began  to  fish  out  the  most  tempting 
little  bits  they  could  find,  until  by  virtue  of  each  taking  the  piece 
which  the  others  had  rejected,  the  dish  was  eventually  cleared,  with  the 
exception  of  sundry  little  lumps  of  crust  with  which,  by  way  of  a  wind- 
up,  the  ladies  proceeded  to  pelt  the  gentlemen,  to  the  mfinite  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

'  This  mutually  interesting  transaction  had  no  sooner  been  closed,  than 
imeoftheladieBfiaordertocap  the  cUmax,  produoed  a  very  small  but 
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iT«ry  imexpeeted  b6iQe  of  brandy,  of  which  each  with  great  pleasnre 
nrtook  of  a  glass^  for  the  purpose  of  keepine  all  down.  This  was  en- 
oeatly,  howeTer,  intended  as  an  apolosy  for  Ifon  Nohit,  for  the  moment 
the  ceremony  had  been  performed,  the  gentlemen  proceeded  to  lisht 
their  pipes,  while  the  ladies  seemed  determined  that  it  should  that  day 
be  known  which  was  able  to  laugh  the  longest  and  the  loudest. 

By  the  time  they  had  succeeded  in  tonuring  their  muscles  into  the 
merriest  possible  shape,  Mr.  Plumplee  and  Mh  Jonas  Beagle  had 
finished  their  argument  according  to  an  invariable  custom  of  theirs,  by 
each  oonyindng  himself  that  the  other  was  wrong.  Having  thus 
brought  this  highly  important  affair  to  a  happy  issue,  Mr.  Plumplee 
ainplied  to  his  watch,  and  after  making  an  original  remark,  having 
reference  to  the  rapid  flight  of  time,  they  proceeded  down  the  hill, 
passed  a  multitude  of  donkeys,  which,  while  they  bore  their  patronesses 
on  their  backs,  were  very  delicately  touched  up  behind  by  their  owners ; 
and  reached  home  precisely  at  the  yery  moment  their  presence  became 
absolutely  essential  to  the  oontinuanoe  of  Miss  Madonna's  tnmquillity 
of  mind. 

The  first  auestion  asked  was  of  course  about  Goodman,  and  as  also  of 
course  Gkxxunan  had  not  arrived,  they  at  once  sat  down  to  dinner,  after 
which  Beagle  and  Plumplee  got  into  an  argument  touching  the  lament- 
able state  of  things  in  general,  while  Valentine  and  Miss  Madonna 
were  amusing  themselves  at  the  windo#  by  making  all  sorts  of  deeply 
interesting  remarks  on  the  appearance  of  the  persons  who  were  con- 
stantly passiiig. 

Towards  evening,  however,  Valentine  began  to  feel  uneasy,  and  ex- 
pressed a  desiire  to  return  by  the  last  boat ;  but  Miss  Madonna,  whose 
word  in  that  house  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  law,  y«r^ 
strenuously  opposed  it.  It  was  by  no  means  safe,  she  contended.  The 
boats  in  the  evening  were  crowded  so  densely,  especially  the  last,  that 
to  escape  being  pushed  over  the  side  really  amounted  in  her  judgment 
almost  to  a  miracle.  Any  attempt  to  refute  an  argument  so  potent  as 
that  would  of  course  have  been  indicative  of  madness,  and  therefore  it 
was  decided  thAt  he  should  stop  there  all  night. 

Now  there  happened  to  be  only  four  bedhwms  in  the  house ;  the 
best,  of  course  was  occupied  by  Miss  Madonna,  the  second  by  Mr. 
Plumplee,  the  third  by  Mr.  Beagle,  and  the  fourth  by  the  servant ;  but 
that  in  which  Mr.  Betlgle  slent  was  a  double-bedded  room,  and  Valeii- 
tine  had,  therefore,  to  make  his  election  between  the  spare  bed  and  the 
sofa.  Of  course  the  former  was  preferred,  and  as  the  preference  seemed 
highly  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Beagle  himself  they  passea  the  remainder  of 
the  evening  very  pleasantly  together,  and  in  due  time  retired. 

Valentine,  on  having  his  bed  pointed  out  to  him.  darted  between  the 
sheets  in  the  space  of  a  minute,  for,  as  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  facetiously  ob- 
served, he  had  but  to  shake  himself  and  everything  came  oif,  when,  as 
he  did  not  by  any  means  feel  drowsy  at' the  time,  he  fancied  that  he 
might  as  well  amuse  his  companion  for  an  hour  or  so  as  not  He  there- 
fore turned  the  thing  seriouslv  over  ill  his  mind  while  Mr.  Bet^^le  was 
quietly  undressing,  being  anxious  for^hat  gentleman  to  extinguish  the 
ught  befbre  he  commenced  operations. 

'*  Now  for  a  beautiful  nigbf  s  rest,"  observed  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  to  him- 
self, as  he  put  out  the  light  with  a  tranquil  mind,  and  turned  in  with  a 
great  degree  of  comfort 

••  Mew !  mew !"  cried  Valentine,  softly,  throwing  his  toice  under  the 
bed  of  Mr.  Beagle. 

"Oiahl-'irone  that  eat  I ''cried  Mr.  Beagle.   **  We  most  have  yon 
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out  at  all  events,  mj  lady."  And  Mr.  Beagle  at  onoe  dipped  out  of  bed. 
and  having  opened  the  door,  cried  *'hish!"  again,  emphatically,  and 
threw  his  smalls  towards  the  spot,  as  an  addOLtional  inducement  for 
the  cat  to  "  stand  not  on  the  order  of  her  going,"  when,  as  Valentine 
repeated  the  crv^ and  made  it  appear  to  proceed  from  the  stairs,  Mr. 
Beagle  thanked  Heaven  that  she  was  gone,  closed  the  door,  and  very 
carefully  groped  his  way  again  into  bed. 

"  Mew !  mew !  mew ! "  cried  Valentine,  just  as  Mr.  Beagle  had  again 
comfortably  composed  himself. 

'*  What !  are  you  there  still,  madam  P  "  inquired  that  gentlemaiL  in  a 
highly  sarcastic  tone ;  **  I  thought  vou  had  oeen  turned  out  maoam  1 
Do  you  hear  this  witch  of  a  cat  ?  "  he  continued,  addressing  Valentine, 
with  the  view  of  conferring  upon  him  the  honourable  office  of  Tyler  for 
the  time  being ;  but  Valentine  replied  with  a  deep,  heavy  snore,  and 
began  to  mew  again  vrith  additional  emphasis. 

"  Well,  I  don't  have  a  treat  every  day,  it  is  true ;  but  if  this  isn't  one, 
why  I'm  out  in  my  reckoning,  that's  all !"  observed  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle, 
sUpi)ing  again  out  of  bed.  "  1  don't  much  like  to  handle  you,  my  lad^, 
but  if  I  did,  I'd  of  course  give  you  physio ! "  and  he  '*  hished !  '^  agam 
with  consummate  violence,  and  continued  to  **  hish ! "  until  Valentine 
scratched  the  bed^-post  sharply,  a  feat  which  inspired  Mr.  Beagle  with 
the  conviction  of  its  being  the  disturber  of  his  peace  in  the  act  of  de- 
camping, when  he  threw  ms  pillow  very  energetically  towards  the  door, 
which  he  closed,  and  then  returned  to  his  bed  m  triumph.  The  moment^ 
however,  he  had  comfortably  tucked  himself  up  agam,  he  missed  the 
pillow,  which  he  had  converted  into  an  instrument  of  vengeance,  and  as 
that  was  an  article  without  which  he  couldn't  even  hope  to  go  to  sleep, 
he  had  of  course  to  turn  out  again  to  fetoh  it. 

"  How  many  more  times,  I  wonder,"  he  observed, "  shall  I  have  to  get 
out  of  this  blessed  bed  to-night?  Exerdse  certainly  is  a  comfort,  and 
very  conducive  to  health:  but  such  exercise  as  this— why.  where  nave 
you  got  to  ?  "  he  added,  addressing  the  pillow,  which,  with  all  the  sweep- 
mg  action  of  his  feet,  he  was  for  some  time  unable  to  find—**  Oh,  here  you 
are,  sir,  are  you  ?  "  and  he  picked  up  the  object  of  his  search,  and  gave  it 
several  severe  blows  in  the  belly,  when,  having  reinstated  himself  between 
the  sheets,  he  exclaimed  in  a  subdued  tone, "  Well,  lef  s  try  a^^ ! " 

Now  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  was  a  man  who  prided  himself  especially  upon 
the  evenness  of  his  temper.  His  boast  was  that  nothing  could  put  him 
in  a  passion,  and  as  he  had  had  less  than  most  of  his  contemporaries 
to  vex  him,  ne  had  certainly  been  able,  in  the  absence  of  all  cause  for 
irritation,  to  preserve  his  equanimity.  As  a  perfectly  natural  matter  of 
course,  he  invariably  attributed  the  absence  of  such  cause  to  the  \pnato 
amiability  of  his  diroosition ;  and  marvelled  that  men,  men  of  sense  and 
discernment,  should  so  far  forget  what  was  justly  expected  of  them  as 
reasonable  being;8,  as  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  tortured  by  excitement^ 
seeing  that,  albeit  human  nature  and  difficulties  are  inseparable,  human 
nature  is  sufficiently  potent,  not  only  to  battle  vrith  those  difficulties, 
but  eventually  to  overcome  them.  If  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  had  had  to  con- 
tend against  many  of  the  ''ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  he  in  all  probability 
would  have  acted  like  the  majority  of  his  fellow-men ;  but  as  ne  had  met 
with  very  few,  and  those  few  had  not  been  of  a  very  serious  complexion, 
he  could  afford  to  be  deeply  philosophical  on  the  subject,  and  felt  him- 
self competent,  of  course,  to  frame  laws  by  which  the  tempers  of  men  in 
the  aggregate  should  be  governed.  He  did,  however,  feeL  when  he  vio- 
lently smote  the  pillow,  that  that  little  ebulUtion  partook  somewhat  of 
the  nature  of  passion,  and  had  just  oommenoed  reproaching  himself  for 
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hsfing  indulged  in  that  little  ebullition,  when  Valentine  cried,  *'Meyoir ! 
-^t !— meyow !  ** 

^  Hallo ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  "  here  again ! " 

**  Mew ! "  cried  Yiilentine,  in  a  somewhat  higher  key. 

"  What !  another  come  to  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the  even- 
ing!" 

'^  Meyow  !~meyow ! "  cried  Valentine,  in  a  key  still  higher.  . 

"  Well,  how  many  more  of  you  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Beagle.  **  TouTl  be 
able  to  get  up  a  concert  by-and-by ;"  and  Valentine  began  to  spit  and 
swear  with  great  felicity ! 

"  Swear  away,  vou  beauties ! "  cried  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  as  he  listened 
to  this  yolley  of  feune  oaths ;  "  I  only  wish  that  I  was  not  so  much  afraid 
of  you,  for  your  sakes !  At  it  again  ?  Well,  this  is  a  blessing. .  Don't 
you  hear  these  devils  of  cats  P"  he  cried,  anxious  not  to  have  all  the  fun 
to  himself;  but  Valentine  recommenced  snoring  very  loudly.  **  Well, 
this  is  particularly  pleasant,"  he  continued,  as  he  sat  up  in  bed.  "Bout 
you  hear  ?  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  be  able  to  sleep  soundly ! "  which 
remarkable  observation  was  doubtless  provoked  by  the  no  less  remark- 
able fact,  that  at  that  particular  moment  the  spitting  and  swet 
became  more  and  more  desperate.  "  What's  to  be  done  ?  '*  he  inqu 
very  pointedly.  "  Whaf  s  to  be  done  ?  my  smalls  are  right  in  the  i 
of  tnem.  I  can't  get  out  now :  they'd  tear  the  very  flesh  off  my  legs ;  and 
that  fellow  there  sleeps  like  a  top.  Hallo !  Bo  you  mean  to  say  you 
don't  hear  these  cats,  now  they're  going  it  ?  "  Valentine  certainly  meant 
to  say  no  such  thing,  for  the  whole  of  the  time  that  he  was  not  enga^ 
in  meyowing  and  spitting,  he  was  diligently  occupied  in  snoring,  which 
had  a  very  good  effect,  and  served  to  fill  up  the  intervals  excellently  well 

At  lensth  the  patience  of  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  began  to  evaporate ;  for 
the  hostile  aninuds  continued  to  battle  apparently  with  ^preat  despera- 
tion. He,  thereforcL  threw  apillow  with  great  violence  at  his  companioiL 
and  shouted  so  loudly,  that  Viilentine,  feeling  that  it  would  be  deemed 
perfect  nonsense  for  nim  to  pretend  to  be  asleep  any  longer,  began  to 
yawn  very  naturally,  and  then  to  cry  out  **  Who's  there  ?" 

**  Tis  I !"  shouted  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle.  ^  Don't  you  hear  these  witches 
ofcats?" 

"  Hish  I"  cried  Valentine ; "  why,"  there  are  two  of  them !" 

**  Two!"  said  Mr.  Beajgle,  "more  likely  two-and-twenty !  I've 
turned  out  a  dozen  myself  There's  a  swarm,  a  whole  colony  of  them 
here,  and  I  know  no  more  how  to  strike  a  light  than  a  fool." 

**  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Valentine ,  *'  lef  s  go  to  sleep,  they'll  be  quiet 
by-and-by." 

"  It's  all  very  fine  to  say,  lef  s  go  to  sleep,  but  who's  to  do  it  P  "  cried 
Beagle  emphatically.  "  Curse  the  cats!  I  wish  there  was'nt  a  cat 
under  heaven,— I  do,  with  all  my  soul !  They're  such  spiteful  vermin 
too  when  they  happen  to  be  put  out,  and  there's  one  of  them  in  a  pas- 
sion. I  know  by  her  spitting,  confound  her ! — I  wish  from  the  bottom  of 
my  neart  it  was  the  very  last  spit  she  had  in  her." 

While  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle  was  indulgins;  in  these  highly  appropriate 
observations,  Valentine  was  labouring  vnth  great  energy  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  various  bitter  cries  which  are  peculiarly  cnaracteristic  of 
the  feline  race,  and  for  a  man  who  possessed  but  a  very  sUght  know- 
ledge of  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  language  of  that  race, 
it  must  in  justice  be  said  that  he  developed  a  degree  of  fiuency 
which  did  him  great  credit.  He  purred,  and  mewed,  and  cried,  and 
spi^  until  the  perspiration  oozed  from  every  pore,  and  made  the  sneete 
as  wet  as  if  they  had  been  "  damped  for  the  mangle." 
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"  Well,  this  U  a  remarkably  nice  positioii  for  a  man.  to  bo  i>1aoed  iiL 
oertunly,"  observed  Mr.  Beagle.  "  Did  you  ever  hear  imoh  wailing  and 
gnasluDK  of  teeth  P  Are  you  never  going  to  leave  off,  you  devUs  J"  he 
adde£throwing  the  bolster  with  great  violence  under  the  bed,  lind 
therefore,  as  he  fondly  conceived,  right  amonrat  them.  Instead,  nbw- 
ever,  of  striking  the  cats  therewith,  he  unhappuy  upset  something  whioh 
rolled  with  great  velocity  from  one  end  or  the  room  to  the  other,  and 
made  during  its  progress  so  singular  a  clatter,  that  he  began  to  **  tut ! 
tut ! "  and  to  scratch  his  head  audibly. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  demanded  Plumplee  in  the  passage  helow,  for  he 
slept  in  the  room  beneath,  and  the  rolling  of  the  urticle  in  question  had 
alarmed  him : "  Who's  there  i  d'ye  here !  Speak  I  or  111  shoot  you  like 
a  dog ! "  and  on  the  instant  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard,  which  in  lUL 
probability  had  been  fired  with  we  view  of  convinoin{(  all  whom  ib 
mieht  concern  that  he  had  such  a  thing  as  a  pistol  m  the  housdu 
"  Who's  there  ?  "  he  again  demanded ; "  Tou  Vagabonds.  111  be  at  you  !** 
an  intimation  that  may  be  held  to  have  been  extremely  natural  under 
the  circumstances^  not  only  because  he  had  not  even  the  slightest 
intention  of  carrymg  so  desperate  a  design  into  execution,  but  because 
he— in  consequence  of  having  supped  off  cucumbers  and  crabs,  of  which 
he  hat>pened  to  be  particularly  lond,  seeing  that  as  they  didnt  agree 
with  him,  and  invariably  made  him  suffer,  thev  partook  of  the  nature  of 
forbidden  fruifr-he  had  singularly  enough  been  dreaminff  of  being 
Ikttaoked  by  a  party  of  burglars,  and  of  having  succeeded  in  firightening 
them  aw^  by  nolding  out  a  precisely  similar  threat 

f*  Beagle ! "  he  shouted  after  waiting  in  vain  for  the  street-door  to  bang. 

"Hbre!"  oried  Beagle,  "come  lin  here  I  Ifs  nothing:  111  ex- 
plain J  Eor  Heaven's  sak.^"  he  added,  addressing  Valentine^  "open  the 
doorr  but  Valentine  was  too  much  engaged  to  pay  attention  to  any 
0uoh  request 

At  this  moment  the  footsteps  of  Flumnl6e  were  heard  upon  the 
atairs,  and  Mr.  Beasle,  who  then  began  to  feel  somewhat  better,  cried, 
"  Come  in  I  my  good  friend,  come  in  I " 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  inquired  Mr.  Plumplee.  as  he 
entered  the  room  pale  as  a  ghost  in  his  night-shirt,  with  a  pistol  in  one 
hand  and  a  lamp  in  the  other. 

.  "  It's  all  right,"  said  Beagle;  "  'twas  I  that  made  the  noise.  I've 
been  besieged  by  a  cohort  of  cats.  They  have  been  at  it  here  making 
most  healthful  music  under  my  bed  for  the  last  two  hours,  and  in  tryiug 
to  make  them  hold  their  peace  with  the  bolster,  I  upset  that  noisy 
affairs  thaf  s  alL" 

"Catsl"  cried  Mr.  Plumplee,  "cats!— you  ate  a  little  too  much 
cucumber,  my  friend !— that  and  the  crabs  were  too  heavy  for  your 
stomach  !— you  have  been  dreamthg  I— you've  had  the  night-mare  I  We 
haven't  a  cat  in  the  house ;  I  can't  bear  them." 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  rejoined  B^le, "  they're  about  here  in  swarms. 
If  I've  turned  one  cat  out  this  night,  I'm  sure  that  I've  turned  out 
twentv  1  I've  in  fact  done  nothing  else  since  I  came  up  I  In  and  out 
in  and  out  I  Upon  my  life,  I  think  I  cant  have  opened  that  blessea 
door  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  times;  and  that  young  fellow  there 
has  been  all  the  while  fast  as  a  church ! " 

"  I  tell  you,  my  fHend,  you've  been  dreaming  I  We  have  never  had 
a  cat  about  the  premises/' 

"  Meyow,— mevow !"  cried  Valentine  quietly. 
Now  have  I  been  dreaming !"  triumphantly  exclaimed  Mr.  Beagle, 
"nowhavelhadthenight-mareP" 
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"  God  bless  my  life ! "  cried  Mr.  Plamplee,  jumping  upon  Mr.  Beag^e^ 
bed,  *  they  don't  belong  to  me." 

**  I  donfb  know  whom  they  belong  to/'  returned  Mr.  Beagle,  **  nor  do 
I  much  care :  I  only  know  that  there  they  are  /  If  you'll  just  hook  thos^ 
breeches  up  here,  I'll  get  out  and  half  murder  them !  only  hook  'em  this 
wwr !— Ill  wring  their  precious  necks  off ! " 

•'They're  out  of  my  reach,"  cried  Plumplee.  **  Hish !  hish !"  Finding, 
boweyer,  that  harsh  terms  had  no  effect,  he  had  recourse  to  the  milder 
and  more  persuasiye  cry  of  "  Pussy,  pussy,  pussy,  pussy !  tit,  tit,  tit !" 

"  Hish !  you  deyils !"  cried  Mr.  Jonas  Beagle,  who  began  to  be  really 
enrued! 

•*  Titty,  titty,  titty,  titty !— puOT,  puss,  puss ! "  repeated  Mr.  Plumple^ 
in  the  blandest  and  most  seduotiye  tones,  as  he  held  the  pistol  by  the 
musde  to  break  the  back  or  to  knock  out  the  brains  of  the  first  unfor- 
tunate cat  that  made  her  appearance:  but  all  this  persuasion  to  come 
forth  had  no  effect;  they  continued  to  be  inyisible,  while  the  mewinj' 
proceeded  in  the  most  melancholy  strain. 

"  What  on  earth  are  we  to  doP"  inquired  Plumplee;  "I  myself 
haye  a  horror  of  cats." 

"  The  same  to  m<L  aud  many  of  'em !"  obsenred  Mr.  Beagle.  *'  Let* s 
wake  that  young  fellow,  perhaps  he  don't  mind  them." 

"Hollo!"  cned Plumplee. 

"  Hul-lo !"  shouted  Beagle;  but  as  neither  could  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  Valentine,  and  as  both  were  afraid  to  set  off  the  bed  to  snake 
him,  they  proceeded  to  roU  tip  the  blankets  and  sheets  into  balls,  and 
to  nelt  him  with  infinite  zeaL 

'^  Who's  there  ?  Whaf  s  the  matter  P"  cried  Valentine  kt  length,  in 
the  coolest  tone  imaginable,  allhough  his  exertions  had  made  him  sweat 
hke  a  tinker. 

"  For  Heayen's  sake,  my  dear  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Plumplee, "  do 
assist  us  in  turning  these  oats  out." 

"Gats!  Where  are  they  P  Hish!"  cried  Valentine. 

"  Oh,  that* s  of  no  use.  Pye  tried  the  hithikg  business  myself.  All 
the  hishing  in  the  world  won't  do.  They  must  be  beaten  out:  you're 
not  afraid  of  them,  are  you  ?" 

**  Afraid  of  them !  afraid  of  a  few  oats ! "  exclaimed  Valentine  with 
the  assumption  of  some  considerable  magnanunity.  *'  Where  are  they  P  " 

**  Under  my  bed."  replied  Beagle,  "  There's  a  braye  fellow  I  Break 
their  blessed  necks !"  and  Valentine  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  after  striking 
at  the  imaginary  animals  yery  furiously  with  the  bolster,  he  hissed  with 
^eat  yiolence,  and  scratched  across  the  grain  of  the  boards  in  humble 
imitation  of  those  domestic  creatures  scampering  out  of  a  room^  when 
he  rushed  to  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  make  a  yery  forlorn  meyowing 
die  firaduaUy  away  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  Thank  Heayen !  they  are  all  gone  at  last !"  cried  Mr.  Beagle;  "  we 
shall  be  able  to  get  a  little  rest  now,  I  suppose ;"  and  after  yery  minutely 
surye^g  eyery  comer  of  the  room  in  whicn  it  was  possible  for  one  of 
them  to  haye  lingered,  he  Ughted  his  candle,  bade  Plumplee  good  night, 
and  bemed  him  to  go  immediately  to  Miss  Madonna,  who  had  been 
calling  Tor  an  explanation  yery  anxiously  below. 

Ab  soon  as  Plumplee  had  departed,  Valentine  assisted  Beagle  to 
remake  his  bed ;  and  when  they  had  accomplished  this  highly  important 
business  with  the  skill  and  dexterity  of  a  couple  of  thoroughbred 
chambermaids,  the  light  was  again  extinguished,  and  Mr.  Beagle  yery 
naturally  made  up  his  mind  to  haye  a  six  hours'  sound  and  uninter- 
rupted sleep.    He  had,  howeyer,  scarcely  closed  his  eyes,  when  the 
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mewing  was  renewed,  and  as  he  had  not  even  the  smallest  disposition  to 
**  Usten  to  the  sounds  so  familiar  to  his  ear,"  he  started  upat  onoe  and 
exclaimed,  **  I  wish  I  may  die  if  they're  all  out  now !  Here's  one  of 
them  left!"  added  he,  addressing  Valentine,  but  Valentine,  haying 
taken  a  deep  inspiration,  answereaonly  by  respiring  with  a  prolonged 
^gling  sound.  ^  He's  off  again,  by  the  uving  Jove ! "  continued  Beagla 
"  I  never  heard  of  any  one  sleepmg  so  soundly.  HoUo !  m^  »M>d  fellow ! 
ho !— East  as  a  four-year-old !  Won't  you  be  quiet^  you  vfUeh  ?  Are  you 
determined  not  to  let  me  have  a  wink  of  sleep  to-night  ?  She  must  be 
in  the  cupboard :  I  must  hare  overlooked  her ;  and  yet  I  don't  see  how 
I  could.  Oh !  keep  the  thing  up,  dear !  Don't  let  me  rest !"  and  he 
Aimbled  about  for  nis  box,  and  having  taken  a  hearty  pinch  of  bduK 
began  to  turn  the  thing  seriously  over  in  his  mind,  and  to  make  a  second 
person  of  himself,  by  way  of  having,  under  the  circumstances,  a  com- 
panion with  whom  he  could  advise,  and  if  necessary  remonstrate. 

"  Well,  what's  to  be  done  now  P"  inquired  he  of  the  second  person 
thus  established.  *'  What's  to  be  the  next  step,  Jonas  ?  If  s  of  no  use 
at  alL  you  know !  we  can't  go  to  deep ;— we  may  just  as  well  try  to  get 

a  kick  at  the  moon! — nor  must  we  again  disturb — Sish!  you , 

Jonas!  Jonas!  keep  your  temper,  my  boy !— keep  your  temper !  Don't 
let  a  contemptible  cat  put  you  out !"  and  Mr.  Beagle  took  another 
pinch  of  snuffi,  from  which  he  apparently  derived  a  great  degree  of  con- 
solation. **What^  at  it  again  r^  he  continued,  '^I  wish  I  had  the 
wringing  of  your  neck  ofL  madam !  You  want  to  put  me  in  a  passion ; 
but  you  won't !  you  can^t  do  it !  therefore,  don't  lay  that  nattering 
unction  to  vour  soul  I — Well,  Jonas :  how  are  we  to  act  ?  Shall  we  sit 
here  all  night,  or  take  up  our  bed  and  walk,  Jonas  ?— eh  ?" 

Jonas  was  so  struck  with  the  expediency  of  the  latter  course,  that  he 
apparently  urged  its  immediate  adoption ;  for  Mr.  Beagle,  in  the  first 
place,  half-dressed  himself  in  bed,  and  in  the  next,  threw  the  counter- 
pane, a  blanket,  and  a  sheet  over  his  shoulder;  when,  tucking  a  pillow 
and  a  bolster  under  his  arm.  said,  **  We'll  leave  you  to  your  own  con- 
science^ madam!  Good  nignt!"  and  left  the  room  with  the  view  of 
seeking  repose  upon  the  sola. 

Valentine  was  astonished  at  the  coolness  displayed  by  Mr.  Beagle 
throughout  the  entire  transaction :  and  after  reproaching  the  spirit  of 
mischief  that  was  within  him,  and  striving;  by  way  of  a  punishments 
to  disturb  his  own  repose,  and  succeeded  too  as  well  as  the  monks  of 
old  did  when  they  inmcted  the  scourge  upon  themselvefr— he  proceeded 
to  justify  himself  upon  the  ground  that  his  object  was  to  learn  the  true 
characters  of  men,  and  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  justification, 
went  soundly  and  solemnly  to  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  of  course,  nothine  but  tales  of  horror  went  down. 
Mr.  Plumplee  told  his  with  the  air  of  a  man  conscious  of  having  been 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  valour;  and  Miss  Madonna  told  hers  with 
great  feeUng  and  effect ;  but  when  Beagle  began  to  explain  to  them 
now  he  had  been  nersecuted,  they  forgot  their  own  troubles  and  laughed 
heartily  at  Ms,  which  was  certainly,  under  the  circumstances,  extremely 
reprehensible,  however  natural  philosophers  may  hold  it  to  be  for  the 
risible  faculties  of  men  to  be  provoked  by  the  littie  vexations  which 
others  endure. 

But  where,  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  was  poor  Goodman  P— 
While  Valentine  is  on  his  way  to  town-— for  which  he  immediately  after 
breakfast  prepared  to  start— the  next  chapter  will  briefly  explain. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

Goodman  ifl  conducted  tohia  new  Residence.— The  Liberty  of  the  Subject  Ulas- 
tnited.~The  commencement  of  an  Exposition  of  a  System  which  cannot  be 
generally  known. 

When  Goodman,  who  had  fainted  on  b^g  thrust  into  the  ooach> 
had  been  restored  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  he  found  himself  perfectly 
wet^  for  the  ruffians,  when  they  perceived  all  animation  suspended, 
became  apprehensive  of  having  earned  their  violence  too  far,  and,  there- 
fore, at  once  procured  a  bottle  of  water,  with  which  they  continued  to 
sprinkle  him,  until  he  awakened  to  a  sense  of  his  position,  when, 
grasping  the  arm  of  the  fellow  who  sat  beside  him.  and  looking  mtently 
m  his  face,  he  cried,  **  Tell  me^  my  good  man,  tell  me  the  meaning  of 
this  monstrous  outraee !" 

*'  Oh,  youll  know  the  meaning  on^  soon  enough,  don't  be  impatient," 
replied  the  fellow. 

But  why  have  I  thus  been  seized  like  a  felon  P  What  have  I  done  ? 
Whom  have  I  injured  ?  I  am  unconscious  of  having  offended  a  single 
soul." 

**  Don't  ask  us  any  questions,"  replied  the  fellow.  "  We  know  nothing 
at  all  about  it    We've  got  our  orders,  and  that* s  enough." 

"But  tell  me  thi^"  urged  Goodman,  ''only  this;  to  what  place  are 
you  taking  me  now  r' 

"Oh,  you'll  know  fast  enough!— All  in  good  tune!— wait  a  little, 
and  then  an  idea'll  strike  you." 

'*  But  surely  you  can  have  no  serious  objection  to  let  me  know  that  ?" 
observed  Goodinan. 

**  O !  tell  the  genelman,"  cried  the  ruffian  who  sat  opposite.  "  He 
a'nt  like  some  on  'em,  you  know.  O !  tell  him !  it  can  t  make  much 
odds  you  know,  now  I" 

**  It  taint  reg'kr,"  cried  the  other :  **  I  haven't  no  nartiokler  objection, 
ony  it  taint  the  thing.  Howsever,  I  don't  dislike  nim,  'cause  he  m  a 
genelman,  so  I  don't  mind." 

**  Tell  me,  then  "  said  Goodman,  impatiently. 

"  Don't  be  in  sich  a  hurry !"  oned  the  fellow ;  "you  patients  always 
is  in  sich  a  sweat." 

"  Don't  trifle  with  me,  for  Heaven's  sake." 

"There  you  go  again !"  cried  the  fellow— "there  you  go !— why  can't 
you  be  cool  ?  I  don't  mind  telling  you !  we're  going  to  take  you  where 
you're  going  to  be  taken  care  on." 

"  To  a  lunatic  asylum  ?— Is  it  not  so  ?"  cried  Goodman. 

"  You  couldn't  have  guessed  it  much  nearer  if  you'd  tried  every  dav 
for  a  month.  But  it's  a  worry  nice  place;  worry  private  and  genteel 
None  o'  your  public  'uns !— everything  slap  and  respectable !" 

Goodman  had  heard  much  of  private  lunatic  asylums :  he  had  heard 
of  the  villanies  practised  therem— viUanies,  however,  which  he  had 
conceived  to  be  mere  fictions,  coined  in  the  diseased  imaginations  of 
those  who  had  been  properl^r  confined,  for  he  had  hitherto  repudiated 
the  idea  of  its  being  possible  for  such  monstrous  proceedings  to  be 
tolerated  in  a  ooimlry  like  this.  Those  acts  of  barbarity,  however, 
which  he  had  assumed  to  be  fictions,  at  this  moment  flashed  across  his 
mind  in  the  shape  of  realities,  and  prompted  him  to  make  a  desperate 
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effini  to  eBCHM^  te  he  felt  qaifteoanviaoed,  that  if  thi^ 
unknown  to  ois  friends,  they  in  mil  probability  woold  keep  him  there, 
lingering  in  tortures  till  the  day  of  nis  death.  He,  therefore,  in  oider 
iAuA  no  suspicion  mi|dit  he  exdtod,  assumed  an  air  of  perfect  oalmnesB, 
and  alter  having,  as  ne  imagined,  suffidenUy  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  ruffians  by  whom  he  had  beoi  seised,  placed  five  sovereigns  in  the 
hand  of  him  who  appeared  to  be  the  prmcipal,  and  explained  to  hinl 
that  he  would  give  mm  a  cheqne  for  a  hundred  more,  il,  instead  of 


your ^    Here  the  fellow  checked  himself  suddenly. 

**  With  whom,  my  good  friend,  with  whom  ?"  inauired  Goodman. 

"Why— with— with  the  gendman  as  sent  for  the  dootors,"  replied 
the  fellow  with  considerable  hesitation. 

"  And  who  is  that?"  said  Goodman,  anxioiisly;  *"  Who  is  it?  Tell 
me  but  that!" 

''Why,  thafs  against  the  ]xw l"  cried  the  fellow,— ''Ifs  a  secret ! 
howsever,  you'll  know  by-and-b^,  I  des  say." 

''Are  they  behind  us  now,"  mquired  Goodman,  attempting  to  look 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Yes,  yes,  they're  a-ooming ;  sib  down,  sit  down,"  said  the  fellow — 
and  Goocunan,  whose  object  was  to  allay  all  suspicion,  at  once  resumed 
hisseatb 

**  Have  we  far  to  |^ now?"  he  inquired, 

"Not  far;  we're  just  at  hand ;  we  shall  be  there  in  the  matter  o'  ten 
minutes." 

Goodman  now  saw  th«t  no  time  was  to  ho  lost,  for  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  make  one  desperate  effort  He  knew  that  if  he  once  got 
fairly  out  of  the  coach  it  would  require, an  exoeedin^y  swifb  mm  to 
oYcrtake  him;  and,  emboldened  by  that  knowledge,  he  prepared  for  a 
spring. 

"  Another  five  minutes  will  do  it,"  said  one  of  the  men,  thrusting  his 
head  out  of  the  window,— a  movement  of  which  Goodman  took  instani 
advantage,  and,  making  a  desperate  plunge,  dashed  dean  through  the 
opposite  door. 

^He's  off  by  ,     Stop!  coachman,  stop!"  shouted  one  of  the 

fellows.  "  We  shall  never  be  able  to  catch  him,  fbr  he  baa  no  flesh 
to  carry."  Nor  would  they  have  ouight  him,  had  it  not  most  unfor- 
tunately happened  that,  in  plunging,  he  sprained  one  of  his  ankles^ 
and  fell 

The  coach  stopped  on  the  instant,  and  the  ruffians  leaped  out :  and  as 
Goodman  was  unable  to  use  both  feet  with  firmness,  tney  easily  over- 
took him,  when  one  of  them  struck  him  a  sledge-hammer  blow  upon  the 
back  of  tne  neck,  and  felled  him  at  once  to  the  ^ound. 

"  Is  this  the  way  you  serve  us  for  all  our  kindness  ?  "  cried  the  fel- 
low, as  he  kicked  him  most  cruelly  on  the  stomach.  "  Is  this  your  gra- 
titude?" 

"  Villains ! "  shouted  Goodman ;  and  the  cowardly  scoundrels  kicked 
him  more  severely. 

**  Up  with  you ! "  cried  one  of  them.  ''  Sam  I  here,  where  are  the 
ruffles?"  and  the  fellow  addressed  instantly  produced  a  pair  of  hand- 
oufis,  and  began  to  unlock  them. 

**  I  will  not  be  manacled  ! "  cried  Goodman,  seizing  the  handcuffs, 

holding  them  un  as  a  weapon  of  defence.    "It  is  for  my  personal 

f  I  fight,  and  will  peril  my  life  to  defend  it.   Although  not  mad. 
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I  am  d(B6perate  now,  and  the  blood  of  him  who  attempiB  agnln  to  eeiae 
me  be  on  his  own  head ! " 

The  fellows  for  the  moment  held  hack.  Aocnstomed  as  they  had  been 
to  deal  with  desperation,  they  for  an  instant  appeared  to  be  appalled. 

Let  me  have  justice ! "  oontmued  Goodman.  If  I  am  mad,  let  it  be 
proved  before  the  world !    I  will  not  be  stolen  from  society  thus ! " 

At  this  moment  a  coach  drew  up  to  the  spot,  towards  which  Good- 
man's eyes  were  directed  with  an  expression  of  anxious  hope,  which  the 
mffiaos  no  sooner  peroeivecL  than  they  sprang  at  him,  seized  him  by  the 
throat,  and  kiclced  his  legs  from  under  him  violently. 

**  Help ! "  shouted  Goodman,  as  he  saw  the  oosufsh  stop,  "  Help  !— 
murder !  '* 

"  We'll  help  you ! "  cried  a  person  alighting.  "  Oh.  ves ;  w^U  ai«sist 
700,  with  a  yengeanoe ! "  cried  another,  who  instantly  followed.  "  TV  e'll 
help  you ! " 

Goodman  remembered  those  voices  well,  and  on  turning  to  the  quarter 
whence  they  came,  every  hope  he  had  in^ired  was  blasted  by  the  sdght 
of  Doctors  Bowlemout  and  Dobb. 

•*  In  with  him ! "  cried  Dobb,  with  &  fiend-like  smile. 

"  Your  young  bully  is  not  here  now ! "  shouted  Bowlemout :  and  he 
and  Dobb  seized  Goodman's  legs,  while  the  two  keepers  lifted  nis  body 
and  carried  him  towards  the  coach-door. 

Goodman,  however,  stiU  struggled  with  all  the  strength  at  his  com- 
mand, and  several  times  succeeded  in  thrusting  the  two  doctors  from 
him;  and  although  they  returned  each  time  to  the  charge  with  renewed 
desperation,  every  effort  to  th^ow  him  into  the  coach  proved  abortive, 
which  so' enraged  the  two  keepers,  that  after  kicking  him  brutally  in 
order  to  compel  him  to  b^nd  his  legs,  they  again  seized  him  violently 
by  the  throat  with  the  view  of  making  him  insensible  by  partial  stran- 
Kulation.  But  all  would  not  do.  His  struggles  were  still  desperate. 
T)iey  could  not  get  him  in.  They  applied  to  the  coachmen  for  aid; 
but  in  vain:  they  would  render  no  assistance;  they  would  not  in- 
terfere. 

"  Tell  him."  at  length  cried  Dobb,  "that  he  must  come !  If s  of  no 
use ;  we  shall  never  get  him  in ;  come  he  must !"  And  as  a  man,  who 
had  till  then  kept  concealed  m  the  second  coach,  was  being  dragged 
forth  by  BowlemoutLGoodman  shrieked,  "Merciful  God!— my  bro- 
ther I— Oh,  Walter !  Walter !  dear  Walter,  save  me— save  me  from  these 
murderous  men  I " 

Walter  approached,  and  Goodman  struggled  more  violently  than 
before:  but  instead  of  rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of  the  ruHians,  he 
aasisted  in  throwing  him  into  the  coach,  like  a  dog ! 

The  veiT  moment  he  was  in,  the  keepers  followed,  and  the  doctors 
followed  them ;  when  the  former  at  once  seized  him  by  the  collar  and 
stuck  their  knuckles  fufiously  into  his  throat,  while  the  latter  tied  his 
lea  and  held  them  down. 

^  My  brother ! "  cried  Goodman,—**  my  brother  against  me !— God  !— 
jam  it  be  P  •*  And  tears  of  agony  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  sobbed 
like  a  child.  *'You  need  use  no  violence  now,"  he  continued.  **My 
brother— my  own  brother,  whom  X  have  cherished,  is  my  enemy  I  Do 
with  me  as  you  please :  I  shall  now  make  no  further  resistance  !^' 

*•  No !  **  cried  one  of  the  ruffians,  shaking  him  brutally ;  **  we'll  ta|ce 
care  ^ou  don^t !    We've  had  euougn  of  you  for  one  bout,  at  all  events. 

BVU  take  good  care  we  don't  have  any  more  of  it."    Apd  the  villain 


again  thrust  his  knuckles  into  his  throat,  and  continued  to  shake  him, 
lueafiencL 
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The  ooach  stopped.  The  onter  gates  of  an  atiractiYe  and  well-built 
house  opened  to  admit  them,  and  closed  asain  the  moment  they  were  in, 
when  the  fellow,  relaxinR  his  hold,  cried,  ''Now,  you  old  scoundrel,  con- 
sider yourself  booked  here  for  life.  You  are  safe  enough  now !  Give  us 
as  much  more  of  your  nonsense  as  you  dare !  '* 

As  soon  as  the  door  of  the  coach  had  been  opened,  the  doctors 
alighted,  and  when  the  keeners  had  unbound  Goodman's  legs,  they  left 
him  for  a  moment  alone,  still  sobbins. 

**  Now,  a'n't  you  coming  out  ?"  demanded  one  of  them,  at  length ; 
and  poor  Goodman,  who  felt  quite  exhausted,  made  an  effort  to  alight, 
but  before  he  had  descended  two  steps  the  heartless  ruffian  pulled  him 
violently  forward,  and  dashed  him  upon  the  rough  gravel  path. 

"  Come !  un  with  you !"  shouted  the  ruffian,  kicking  him  over  as  he 
would  a  dead  dog ;  when,  as  Goodman  was  utterly  unable  to  rise,  he 
proceeded  to  dn^  nim  along  the  groimd,  as  the  blood  gushed  in  streams 
from  his  nose  and  ears. 

'*Act  like  men!"  cried  the  coachman,  who  sickened  at  the  sight. 
"  If  he  if  mad,  damme  don't  treat  him  like  a  varmint !" 

"Mind  your  own  business,"  cried  a  black-looking  scoundrel,  who 
appeared  to  be  the  proprietor  of  this  infamous  den.  ''What's  your 
fare?" 

"  Seven  shillinra !"  indignantly  shouted  the  coachman. 

"  Here  it  is.    Now  be  off !— we  want  none  of  your  insolence  here." 

"Lor  send  I  may  never  have  such  another  job  as  this!"  cried  the 
coachman  on  mounting  his  box.    *'  If  I'd  ha'  knowed  it,  you  should  ha' 

gulled  me  up  five  hundred  times  afore  I'd  ha'  taken  such  a  fare."  And 
e  lashed  his  horses  violently  with  a  view  of  expressing  his  indignation, 
and  gave  the  fellow  who  held  open  the  gates  an  apparently  accidental 
cut  across  the  cheek,  as  he  drove  through. 

Poor  Goodman,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  now  looked  for  his  unnatural 
brother,  who,  however,  remained  in  the  coach  outside— but  no  sooner 
had  he  turned  his  headf  round,  than  he  was  dragged  into  a  room^  when, 
another  flood  of  tears  having  somewhat  relieved  nim,  he  said  faintly  to 
the  person  to  whom  a  paper  in  which  Bowlemout  and  Dobb  had  certi- 
fied to  his  insanity,  was  delivered,  "  Are  you,  sir,  the  proprietor  of  this 
establishment?" 

"  I  am !"  said  that  person,  with  a  scowl. 

'*  "Will  you  do  me  the  favour  then  to  show  me  your  authority  for  my 
detention?" 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !" 

**  I  merely  wish—" 

"Silence!"  interrupted  the  scowling  brute;  "strip  him,  and  put 
him  to  bed!"  added  he,  addressing  his  myrmidons.  ^'If  he  dares  to 
show  any  of  his  devil's  tricks  here,  why,  you  know  how  to  serve 
him." 

Goodman  was  accordingly  dragged  into  a  narrow  dark  cell,  stripped 
and  thrown  upon  a  pallet;  when  me  ruffians,  after  swearing  that  they 
would  come  and  knock  his  brains  out  if  he  made  the  slightest  noise, 
looked  him  up  for  the  night. 

"  Heaven's  will  be  done !"  exclaimed  Goodman,  t>n  being  left  alone. 
"But.  oh  God!  am  I  mad?— I  must  be— I  feel  that  I  must:  fori 
thought  and  still  think  I  saw  my  brother !  that  brother  to  whom  I  have 

"^er  been  unkind— whom  I  have  cherished  through  life,  with  the  most 

laonate  tenderness— whom  I  have  sustained.— Oh !  itcannot— im- 

ue !— I  am,  I  am  fiuui.    And  yet^-surely,  this  cannot  be  a  dream? 

•no  I  I  am  awake  now  \  God  I  what  can  it  be  ?    Not  madness? 
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I  can  remember  every  circumstance— ijan  connect  and  review.— 
Those  physicians ;  thev  spoke  of  my  connection  with  an  emperor ! 
/  never  imagined  myself  to  be  thus  connected !  It  must  be  a  mist^dce. 
Yet,  who  sent  them  r  Walter !  his  motive  ?— immediate  possession  !  It 
must  have  been !  Oh !  what  a  villanous  system  is  this !  what  man  is 
secure  firom  being  seized,  confined,  murdered  ?  If  I  am  not  mad,  I  soon 
shall  be  V*  And  thus  he  proceeded  until  mental  and  physical  agony 
induced  absolute  exhaustion. 


CHAPTEE  XV. 

Valentine  visitB  the  British  Mnsetun.— Impttrts  Breath  to  Menmon,  and  raises  a 
Voice  from  the  Tomb. 

On  reaching  the  residence  of  Goodman,  Valentine  found  the  old  ser- 
vant in  tears,  and,  as  he  became  apprehensive  of  something  of  a  very 
serious  character  having  occurred;  he  walked  immediately  into  the  par- 
lour and  desired  her  to  follow  him.  **  Something  has  happened,  Ann  " 
said  he  with  much  earnestness ;  **  tell  me.  what  is  it  ?" 

Ann  sobbed  bitterly,  but  managed  to  observe, "  I  don*t— know— what 
—I've— done,  sir— I  thought— I— gave—good— satisfaction." 

'*  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Valentine  impatiently. 

"  Master,  sir's— give  me— wa-aming.*' 

•*  Oh— when  did  he  return  ?" 

"1  haven't  set  eyes  on  him  since  Saturday,  when  he  left  with  you,  sir." 

"  Then  how  can  he  have  given  you  warning  ?" 

"He  sent  it  by  his  brother,"  cried  Ann.  "Mr.  Walter  has  been 
here  and  read  a  letter  he'd  just  received  fh)m  master,  where  he  says  he's 
going  to  be  out  of  town  for  a  time,  and  that  I  must  look  out  for  another 
place.'* 

"And  where  is  he  now  ?" 

**  Mr.  Walter  says  that  mayn't  be  known." 

"  He  read  the  letter  to  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  all  but  where  it  came  from,  and— dear  me,  I'd  almost  forgot, 
he  wished  me  to  say,  sir,  that  master's  kind  regards,  and  as  he 
shouldn't  p'rhaps  come  back  ^r  some  weeks  or  a  month,  he  thinks  you'd 
better  return  to  the  countir,  and  he'll  send  you  another  invitation  by- 
and-by.'* 

"This  is  very  extraordinary !"  thought  Valentine ;  "I'd  no  idea  of 
his  being  even  in  the  sl^htest  degree  involved.*— When  are  you  to  leave, 
Ann?" 

"To-night,  sir." 

"To-night!" 

''Tee,  sir,  this  blessed  night !  Mr.  Walter  has  settled  with  me  and 
paid  me  m^  month,  and  I'm  to  leave  this  night,  sir !  —  would  you 

"  And  who's  to  take  tharge  of  the  house  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Horace  is  coming  this  evening,  and  she  and  her  husband  are 
going  to  remain." 

"Indeed!    I  must  see  Mr.  Walter." 

"Yes,  do,  sir.  But  won't  you  have  nothing  to  take?— Toull  come 
home  to  dinner,  sir,  wont  you  ?  " 

"  N(K  I  shall  dine  ouV  said  Valentine,  and  he  left  the  house  at  once 
with  the  view  of  calling  upon  Walter.  "  Poor  old  gentleman ! "  he 
monnuredL  on  his  way,  **  ne  has  been  entering  into  some  unsuccessful 
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rulatioiL  What  an  extraordinary  passion  is  this  loye  of  wealth ! 
old  man  like  that  now,  having  plenty,  to  risk  probably  all  that  he 
possessed  with  a  view  of  guning  more  tluui  he  could  nossibly  enjoy  ! 
How  is  it  that  men  are  never  satisfied  with  that  which  they  have  ?  " 
Before  he  had  framed  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  he  reached 
the  door  of  Walter^s  residence. 

"  Mr.  Goodman  is  not  at  home,  sir,"  said  the  servant^  m  answer  to 
Valentine's  inquiry. 

"Nor  Mrs.  Goodman?" 

"No,  sir;  they  went  out  with  Mc  and  Mrs.  Horace,  and  I  don't 
expect  them  home  before  night." 

Valentine  perceived  in  a  moment  by  the  unsteady  eye  and  the  hesi- 
tating speech  of  the  girl,  that  what  she  had  stat^  was  not  correct. 
He  Old  not,  however,  press  the  matter  farther,  but  left  his  card,  and 
bade  her  say  that  he  would  call  in  the  evening. 

*'Now  what  shall  I  do  with  myself?"  thought  Valentine,  as  he 
walked  very  leisurely  from  the  house.  **  I  wish  that  I  knew  a  little 
more  about  London.  However,  I  must,  I  suppose,  be  content  to  take 
my  chance."  And  he  continued  to  walk,  without  knowing  or  caring 
much  where.  He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  any  very  great  distance 
before  he  pame  to  an  old-fashioned  red-brick  bunding,  on  either  side  of 
the  gates  of  which  a  sentinel  was  walking,  with  a  view  to  the  uninter- 
rupted circulation  of  his  blood. 

^  What  place  is  this  ?  "  he  inquired  of  one  of  these  national  ^ardians. 

"  Brish  Museum,"  returned  the  sentinel,  marvelling  at  his  ignorance, 
and  walking  away  as  stifi^  as  if  he  had  that  morning  swallowed  his 
ramrod  by  mistake. 

"The  British  Museum!"  said  Valentine,  without  thanking  the 
soldier  for  his  extraordinary  politeness !  The  very  place  I  vrant 
to  see ! "  And  he  entered  the  courtyard  at  once,  ana  after  looking 
with  a  curious  eye  at  a  creature  in  a  long  wooden  wig,  and  at  a  canoe 
of  great  antiquity,  which  appeared  to  have  been  constructed  by  some 
ingenious  wild  gentlemen  out  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  he  reached  the  hall, 
when,  after  having  purchased  a  catalogue  of  one  individual,  and  de- 
Uvered  his  stick  to  another,  he  passed  a  well-stuSM  rhinoceros  that  had 
evidently  known  what  it  was  to  have  a  bullet  or  two  in  his  body,  and 
proceeded  up  stairs,  at  the  top  of  which  stood  a  few  ^gantic  gira0es, 
with  necks  sufficiently  long  to  nave  enabled  them  to  dme  without  the 
slightest  inconvenience  in  an  attic,  while  standing  outside  the  street  door. 

Having  surveyed  these  lofty  creatures,  he  passed  through  the  rooms, 
\n  which  the  specimens  of  various  animals  were  so  numerous  that  a 
student  in  natural  history  might  spend  the  full  term  of  his  natural  life 
without  acquiriug  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  respective  characteristics. 
These,  however,  did  not  appear  to  the  majority  of  the  visitors  to  be  the 
most  attractive  animals  in  this  vast  collection.    The  chief  attraction 
seemed  to  be  centred  in  the  visitors  themselves,  and  from  the  number 
of  nods  of  recognition,  and  meetings  by  appointment  which  came  under 
the  immediate  cognizance  of  Valentine,  be  was  naturally  led  to  infer  i 
that  this  national  establishment  was  a  national  place  of  assignation.  He 
had  never  had  lavished  upon  him  at  anv  one  time  so  many  really  wicked  ' 
glances.    The  widows  were  desperately  intent  upon  something ;  tbey  , 
appeared  to  be  especially  on  the  qui  vive,  and  as  his  eyes  met  theirs  at 
every  turn,  he  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  they  were  really  i 
virtuous  they  were  really  not  very  discreet,  and  afber  taking  a  good 
teady  look  at  a  lobster  that  was  pinned  very  closely  to  the  wainscot^ 
le  proceeded  to  the  gallery  of  antiquities  below.  i 
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This  place  he  foimd  remarkably  oool  and  pleasant.  He  surveyed, 
without  the  slightest  interruption,  a  legion  of  little  gods,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  barbarously  mutilated  in  their  infancy ;  and 
then  turned  his  attention  to  a  number  of  young  artists,  who  had 
obviously  inspired  the  oonyiction  that  they  were  on  the  high  road  to 
inunortal  fame. 

One  was  sketching  a  goddess  without  a  nose ;  another  was  portray- 
ing a  ram-headed  lady;  a  third  was  engaged  unon  a  striking  colossal 
fist ;  a  fourth  was  drawmg  the  fragment  of  some  nero,  who  appeared  to 
have  lost  the  greater  part  of  him^lf  in  some  desperate  battle ;  a  fifth 
was  depicting  an  excellent  woman,  who  had  not  only  lost  ^er  head  and 
one  of  her  shoulders,  but  out  of  whose  arm  a  lar^e  piece  appeared  to 
have  been  bitten,  and  who  was  represented  kneehn^  behind  a  tablet 
well  covered  with  exceedingly  interesting  hieroKlyphics ;  while  a  sixth 
was  engaged  ujpon  three  banay  Uttle  deities,  who  looked  as  if  they  might 
have  accomplished  great  thinss  in  their  time. 

Having  maudibly  awarded  to  these  artists  all  the  praise  which 
appeared  to  be  due  to  them  respectivelv,  Valentine  passed  on  until  he 
came  to  a  figure  of  which  a  number  of  persons  app^ired  to  be  at  that 
moment  lost  in  admiration.  This  figure  was  placed  upon  a  huge  block 
of  stone,  and  although  its  face  was  by  far  the  most  pleasing  of  them  all, 
one  side  of  its  head  nad  been  chopped  of^  apparently  with  some  heavy 
implement,  while  the  left  arm  and  shoulder,  with  the  whole  of  the 
body  below  the  third  rib,  had  been  blown  clean  away. 

On  referring  to  his  catalogue,  Valentine  found  this  to  be  the  bust  of 
young  Memnon;  and  as  oertiun  elderly  gentlemen  who  formed  part  of 
the  group  were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  oracles  in  general,  he 
listened  with  considerable  attention  to  their  discourse,  and  found  them 
to  be  exceedingly  communicative  men. 

**  There  is  nothing,"  said  one  of  the  elderly  persons,  "  that  can  have 
so  great  a  tendency  to  prove  the  rapid  progress  of  the  human  intellect 
as  an  oracle.  If  any  man  of  the  present  age  were  capable  of  even 
dreaming  that  a  mere  mass  of  stone  had  the  power  to  speak,  he  would 
be  set  down  at  once  as  a  natural  fool;  yet  to  what  an  extent  did  the 
priests  and  false  prophets,  the  engastnmandi  of  the  Greek^  the  ma- 
gicians, the  soothsayers^  and  sorcerers  of  Bome,  impose,  in  the  remote 
ages,  upon  the  superstitious  multitude !" 

'* Surely"  thought  Valentine,  "those  prophets  and  priests  knew 
nothing  or  ventriloquism  !** 

"  They  were  artful  cards  doubtless,"  observed  a  tall  thin  person,  who 
wore  a  singularly  small  pair  of  spectacles ;  "  but  how  did  tney  manage 
it  ?  that  puzzles  me !  By  what  means  were  they  able  to  carry  on  their 
games?" 

"It  is  utterly  impossible  to  say,"  rephed  the  elderly  gentleman  who 
had  started  the  subject.  **  It  is  reporteoL  you  know,  of  the  famous  Kir- 
cher,  that,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  credulous  people,  and  to  account  for 
certain  strange  things  relating  to  the  celebrated  Delphic  Oracle,  he  fixed 
a  tube  in  his  bedchamber,  so  that  when  persons  came  to  his  garden 
gate,  he  could  hear  them  if  they  but  whispered ;  and  by  means  of  this 
tube  he  asked  questions  and  gave  answers,  and  that  he  afterwards  re- 
moved it  to  his  museum  and  fixed  it  in  a  figure,  so  that  it  seemed  to  be 
animated,  and  distinct  sounds  apparently  issued  from  its  mouth,  for  he 
clearly  supposed  that  the  pagan  priests  by  using  such  tubes  used  to 
make  the  superstitious  beUeve  that  the  idol  itself  returned  answers  to 
their  questions.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  done  by  some 
trickery  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  who,  when  the^  found  their  power 
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vaaing,  sought  to  sustain  it  hj  the  perfonnance  of  miraoles  of  this 
kind." 

"  Was  this  Ifemnon  a  vocal  god  f"  inquired  the  tall  thin  gentleman. 

"  Of  course  he  was !  and  one  of  the  very  greatest." 

"  He  appears  to  have  been  a  big  one.  but  I  can  see  no  tube,  nor  any 
place  into  which  a  tube  could  possibly  nave  been  inserted." 

**  It  was  not  done  with  tubes '."  said  Valentine  to  himself.  "  In  those 
di^jTS  I  should  have  made  an  excellent  miracle-monger ;  I  may  as  well 
]fcry  the  effect  nowj"  when,  placing  himself  in  a  favourable  position, 
**  Tools !"  he  cri^  m  a  deep  sepulchral  tone,  making  his  voice  proceed 
apparently  from  the  thick  lips  of  Memnon, "  Think  ye  that  Memnon 
was  never  inspired  ?" 

The  group  at  once  shrank  back  appalled !  some  felt  quite  faint  for  the 
moment^  as  they  stared  at  the -statue  and  trembled,  while  the  rest 
looked  amazed  at  each  other,  but  neither  of  them  ventured  to  utter 
a  word. 

**  Avaunt !"  shouted  "Valentine  through  Memnon, "  or  revere ! " 

"Wonderful!"  involuntarily  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  who  had 
been  so  severe  upon  the  pious  men  of  old. 

"Wonderful !''  cried  Valentine,  contemptuously,  "convince  thyself ! 
Test  my  prophetic  soul!  test  it!  Would^t  thou  know  thy  destiny? 
Speak !" 

"  Te-yes !"  cried  ih»  stout  old  gentleman,  who  evidently  prided  him- 
self upon  his  courage.    "^  Who's  afraid  ?" 

"  Sacrifice  then !  ^'  cried  Memnon.  "  Sacrifice ! " 

The  astonished  group  again  stared  wildlv  at  each  other.  **  Bid  you 
see  his  Ups  moveP"  inquired  one.  "I  thought  tiiat  I  did !"  replied 
another ;  - 1  fancied  I  saw  them  move." 

"Fooll"  exclaimed  Memnon,  "Dost  thou  wish  to  insult  me? 
Think'st  thou,  idiot,  the  inspired  Memnon>ould  condescend  to  wag  his 
sacred  lij)s  like  a  grovelling  mortal  ?" 

At  this  moment  an  individual  who  had  a  remarkably  red  face,  and 
whose  breath  told  a  tale  about  his  having  indulged  recently  in  hot  rum- 
and-wator,  approached,  and  when  ihe  assumed  fkct  of  Memnon  having 
spoken  had  been  communicated  to  him,  he  laughed  very  heartily  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

"  You  will  not  believe  it  ? — Speak  to  him  and  be  convinced,"  urged 
the  stout  old  gentleman,  seriously. 

"  Speak  to  him  ?"  cried  he  with  the  florid  face.  "  Speak  to  him  ?— 
Well,  my  old  trump,  how's  your  mother  ?" 

•  "  Irreverent  wreteh  1"  exclaimed  Memnon,  indignantly ;  "know  thy- 
self, and  drink  less  rum !" 

"  Hollo  I"  cried  the  gentleman  with  the  highly  coloured  countenance. 
"  Hul-lo !"  and  he  closed  one  eye  in  order  to  have  a  good  stare  at  the 
statue  with  the  other,  while  his  mouth  was  as  vride  open  as  a  mouth  of 
that  size  could  conveniently  be  strained. 

"  Are  ye  satisfied  ?"  cried  Memnon.  "  Learn  to  respect  what  ye  can- 
not comprehend.  I  want  repose.  D'ye  hear  ?  Avaunt !  and  disturb 
me  no  more  I"  And  Valentine  viewed  with  silent  pleasure  the  astonish- 
ment depicted  in  the  countenanoes  of  the  group  while  engaged  in  con- 
versing on  the  marvellous  nature  of  that  which  they  imagined  they  had 
witnessed. 

Haying  heard  these  amazed  individuals  declare,  that  although  they 

Tmi?ht  meet  during  their  progress  through  life  with  many  staunch  unbe- 

.  nothing  on  earth  would  ever  be  able  to  shake  their  faith  in  the 

1  fa«t  that  the  oracle  had  absolutely  spoken,  Valentine  proceeded 
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to  BOTveY  the  Elgin  marbles,  and  derived  mnch  smniement  from  a 
oouple  of  highly-lifted  oonnoisseors,  who  were  loudly  and  learnedly 
desauiting  on  their  pecaliar  excellencies. 

"Well,  Jones,"  said  one  of  these  gentlemen,  "what  do  you  think  of 
them-eh?" 

"Think  of  'eml"  oontemptuouslir  cried  Jones,  thrusting  his  hand 
into  his  ample  coat  pockets.  ^  I  wouldn't  give  twopence  for  the  lot." 

"  You  don't  know  the  yalue  of  them,  surely  ?" 

*I  don't— if  they're  worth  more  money.  Bid  you  ever  in  all  your 
bom  days  see  such  rubbish  ?  Why,  I  wouldn't  pick  'em  up  in  the 
street !  I  wouldn't  own  'em !  If  they  belonged  to  me,  I'd  pitch  the 
whole  biling  into  the  Thames." 

"But  look,  my  dear  fellow— take  this  for  example—j^ist  look  at  the 
symmetry  " 

"  Symmetry !  Whafs  the  good  of  that  ?  He  ain't  got  no  head,  and 
not  above  half  a  body.  Where  are  his  legs  gone  to  ?  Look  at  that  arm 
there^  chopped  all  to  smash  at  the  elbow  f  Symmetry !  come,  that's 
good.  Why,  I've  got  a  group  of  goddesses  at  home,  that  I  gave  fifteen 
pence  for,  that  would,  in  point  of  symmetry,  beat  the  whole  biling  into 
fits!" 

"But  take  them  as  fragments *' 

"  Thaf  s  precisely  what  I  do  take  'em  as !  I  can't  take  'em  as  anything 
else !— and  pretty  fragments  th^  are  I" 

"But  their  age,  my  dear  fellow !" 

"  Now,  don't  tell  me !  Just  look  at  this  woman  here !  Send  I  may 
live  i—why,  there  ain't  above  a  quarter  of  her  left !" 

"  But  you  must  look  at  the  parts  that  are  remaining !" 

**  And  so  I  just  do  !  There's  nothing  else  to  look  at !  It  won't  do,  you 
know ;  at  least,  it  won't  do  for  me ! — Sowever  they  can  gammon  the 
people  to  believe  th&t  there's  anything  fine  in  su(^  rubbish  as  this  puts 
me  out  altogether.  There  isn't  one  of  'em  perfect,  nor  anything  like  it. 
That  fellow  there's  the  best  of  the  bunch,  and  they've  smashed  off  the 
bi^est  part  of  his  corporation  ! — ^to  have  a  post  mortal  examination  I 
^pose.  Of  all  the  rum,  rotten  trash  that  ever  was  scraped  together,  this 
queer  lot  bangs  all !— Come !"  he  added,  seizmg  the  arm  of  his  friend, 
and  dragging  him  from  the  room;  "let's  go  and  look  at  something  a 
leetle  worth  while." 

Valentine  derived  so  much  pleasure  from  the  learned  observations  of 
this  individual,  and  the  John-BuU-ish,  solemn,  self-satisfied  air  with 
which  those  observations  were  made,  that  he  left  the  Elgin  marbles,  to 
follow  him  and  his  friend,  with  the  view  of  still  farther  indulging  his 
taste  for  the  sublime. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  good-sized  coffin,"  observed  Mr.  Jones,  aoproaching 
s  ponderous  granite  sepulchre,  the  lid  of  which  was  held  up  by  a  strong 
wooden  frame,  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  might  be  Viewed.  "  It 
would  hold  a  couple  of  dozen  dead  bodies,  well  packed !  The  water 
couldn't  ^t  in  very  well  here,  I  say,  could  it  ?  And  as  to  the  worms ! 
— they  might  try  till  they  ground  their  teeth  down  to  the  level  of  their 
old  gums  before  they'd  be  able  1o  nibUe  their  way  through.  This  is 
just  the  sort  of  coffin  that  I  should  like  to  have  now— only  it  would  cost 
fio  much  te  cariy  it  to  the  grave.  It  would  take  twenty  men,  and  even 
then  they'd  make  a  muddle  of  it.  Here's  another  of  them,"  he  added, 
as  he  crossed  to  the  opposite  side ;  "  they  appear  to  be  fellows." 

Kow,  as  the  lid  of  this  happened  to  be  down,  and  as  it  was  perfectly 
obvioaB  that  Mr.  Jones  had  entered  the  Museum  expresslv  in  order  to 
be  astonisfaed^  it  recurred  at  once  to  Valentine  that  it  tooula  be  a  pity  to 
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allow  him  to  depart  disappointed.  He,  therefore,  while  apparently 
admiring  with  others  an  exceedingly  broad  Egyptian  pedestal,  introducea 
a  quiet  ^oan  into  the  sepulchre,  as  Jones  was  engaged  in  pointing  out 
to  nis  fnend  the  ridiculous  character  of  certain  hieroglyphics. 

'*Hush!  hush!"  cried  that  eentleman^  starting  back  suddenly,  and 
seizing  the  arm  of  his  friend.     'Sush !  didn't  you  hear  ?" 

"I  thought  I  heard  something,"  observed  his  friend,  whispering. 

"Hush!  hush-sh!  Listen!"  and  Valentine  sent  in  anotiier  small 
groan. 

"  Send  I  may  live !— 'tis  a  man !"  exclaimed  Jones. 

"  Impossible ! "  cried  his  friend.    **  Why,  do  you  know  the  age  of  this 

"1  don't  care  a  dump  about  the  age !  If  it  is  in  its  fifty  millionth 
year,  it  don't  matter  a  button  ;  there's  something  aUve  in  it  now— listen 
again !"  and  the  violence  of  his  action  drew  several  persons  round,— of 
course,  finxious  to  ascertain  what  had  caused  so  much  excitement. 

Now,  Valentine  happen<Bd  to  be  by  no  means  conversant  with  the 
language  of  the  Egyptians ;  and,  as  he  conceived  that  it  might  spoil  the 
whole  thing  if  he  ventured  to  speak,  he  confined  himself  simply  to  the 
introduction  of  a  long  drowsy  yawn,  which  he  presumed  to  have  been 
well  understood  in  all  ages  and  olimes.  Before  he  had  finished  yawning, 
however,  Jones  again  started  up,  and,  addressing  an  individual  who  was 
sleeping  in  a  chair,  with  a  lon^  white  wand  in  ms  hand,  cried,  **  Here ! 
he's  been  buried  alive ! — ^He's  just  awoke ! — do  you  hear  ?  " 

The  individual  with  the  wand  opened  his  eyes,  and  scratched  his  head, 
and  approached,  crying,  "  Whafs  the  matter  ?— what's  all  this— eh?" 

"  W hv,  here's  somebody  been  buried  alive  here,"  said  Jones. 

**  Podh !  nonsense !— are  you  mad  ?"  cried  the  person  with  the  wand, 
assuming  some  considerable  amount  of  official  dignity. 

"  I  don't  care  a  straw  what  you  say,"  returned  Jones ;  "  I  know  that 
there's  some  on^  in  there  !'^aid  you  never  hear  of  a  man  being  buried 
in  a  trance?" 

"Why,  you  must  be  insane !"  cried  the  functionary.  "That  tomb 
has  been  empty  ever  since  before  vou  and  your  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  before  you  were  bom  !'^ 

"I  don't  care  a  button  how  long  it  has  been  empty !  I'll  bet  fifty 
pounds  that  there's  some  one  in  now !" 

"  I  certainly  mvself  heard  something,"  observed  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  attracted  with  others  to  the  spot. 

"  Oh,  nonsense !"— cried  the  official—"  Why,  it  was  only  cleaned  out 
the  other  day!" 

"But  satisfy  vourself!"  exclahned  Jones,  really  wondering  at  the 
stubborn,  cold-blooded  incredulity  of  the  man. 

"  I  am— I  am  satisfied !"  cried  the  official ;  but  another  yawn,  which 
Valentine  dexterously  introduced  at  the  moment,  caused  him  to  start 
back  amazed.  Down  went  his  wand  and  away  he  flew,  in  order  to 
proclaim,  as  well  as  he  could^  the  fact  to  his  brother-officers,  who, 
inferring  from  the  highly-excited  state  of  his  nerves  that  something 
was  the  matter,  returned  with  him  at  once,  with  the  view  of  rendering 
whatever  assistance  the  case  might  demand. 

The  very  moment,  however,  that  the  case  was  explained,  they  treated 
the  thing  with  an  air  of  derision.  They  all  laughed  as  heartily  as  men 
could  laugh,  and  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  be  extremely  serviceable 
to  them  m  a  physical  point  of  view— inasmuch  as  it  gave  tiiem  great 
P^Vir??  **^1?  ^"^  not  hwi  a  roally  good  laugh  for  an  age. 

Why,  Simpkins,"  cried  one.  •^upon  my  soul,  llfidn't  think  you'd 
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been  so  sc^!"  Bui  Mr.Sinrokiiis  I7  no  means  reguded  it  as  90  excel- 
lent a  joke  as  tiiey  appealed  to  imagine.  He  took  an  altogethtf  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  matter;  for  although  he  felt  perfectly  sure  that  the 
tomb  did  not  contain  an  Egyptian,  as  he  had  seen  it  but  a  few  days  pre- 
TOosly  open  and  empty,  he  iras  not  quite  so  sure  that  the  workmen  in 
dosing  the  lid  had  not  shut  in  some  poor  devoted  labourer,  whom  they 
had  enher  forgotten,  or  cared  not  to  release.  He,  therefore  heeded  not 
their  derision ;  but,  oeing  an  extremely  humane  man,  kept  nis  ear  very 
dosely  to  the  tomb,  while  they  were  laughing  and  joking  with  glee  by 
his  side. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake !'  at  length  he  exdaimed,  "  be  silent  for  a 
moment ! "  But  they  would  not  be  silent :  they  contmned  to  laugh  very 
loudly,  and  very  wantonly,  until  Jones  and  several  others  made  an 
earnest  appeal  to  their  humanities,  belling  them  to  hold  their  peace, 
but  for  an  instant,  in  order  that  they  themselves  might  be  convinced 
that  the  sounds  were  not  the  offspring  of  mere  imagination. 

**  Well,  let* s  give  these  very  silly  people  a  ehance !"  cried  one  of  the 
men  who  had  been  so  strongly  moved  to  laughter.  "  Let  us  listen  to 
the  cries  and  groans  of  this  mummy.  Now  hush!— hush!"  And 
several  of  those  who  had  been  thus  enjoined  to  silence  commenced 
croaning  very  furiously— a  feat  which  not  only  excited  another  mal  of 
unghter,  but  inspired  Mr.  Jones  with  much  rod  indignation,  ''inhu- 
man wretches ! "  he  exdalmed,  "  assist  me  in  raising  the  lid  of  this 
tomb.  I  tell  you  there's  some  one  inside ;  I  know  it ;  I'm  sure  of  it ;  I'll 
bet  any  one  of  you  fifty  pounds  of  it !"  And  Mr.  Jones  produosd  a 
pocket-book  containing  a  mass  of  notes,  which  astonished  the  official  eyes 
of  the  functionaries  around  him,  and  caused  them  respectftilly  to  open 
their  ears.  The  ^ect  was  electric.  Their  countenances  dropped  m  a 
moment  A  more  powerfdl  argument  could  not  have  been  adduced, 
for  they  began  to  believe  at  once  that  there  must  be  something  in  i^ 
andj  hence,  to  pay  all  due  attention. 

Finding  that  the  general  impression  was  that  he  whom  they  imagined 
to  be  in  the  tomb  was  not  an  Egyptian,  but  a  labourer,  Valentine 
oonduded  that  as  a  labourer  must  of  course  mean  an  Irishman,  he 
couldn't  go  very  fkr  wrong  if  he  gave  them  a  spice  of  the  brogue. 

"  Ochi— what  the  blazes  will  Ido,  thin?"  he  cried;  **  heme  BOwlFm 
dane  didd  althesidher  entirely— murther !" 

"  Now,  what  a'ye  think  of  it ! "  cried  Simpkins.  triumphantly. 

"  Somebody's  there,  sure  enough;"  said  one  of  those  who  had  previ- 
ouslv  treated  the  whole  thing  with  contempt  "But  how  could  he  get  in  ?" 

"  Never  mind  a  dimip,**  cried  Jones,  ^  how  he  got  in ;  let* s  tiy  to  get 
him  out" 

"  Dirthy  wather  to  ye,  lit  me  thin  have  a  brith  of  aii^Ill  be  shmud- 
her'd  complate  wid  th'  want  of  it--och ! " 

"But  a  moment,  mjr  good  fellow— now—now  give  a  lift!"  And 
Mr.  Jones  and  the  whole  of  the  officials  put  the  loalms  of  their  hands  to 
the  lid  of  the  tomb,  which  however  defi^  all  their  strength. 

**Eun,— run,  for  the  workmen!"  cried  Simpkins.  "  oring  them  at 
once,  or  the  man  will  be  a  corpse ! "  and  two  wand-bearers  started  off 
immediately  for  the  men  who  were  engaged  in  a  different  part  of  the 
museum. 

"  What  a  lucky  thing  it  was  that  I  happened  to  hear  him  1"  ob- 
served Mr.  Jon&<<.  "  If  1  hadn't,  the  chances  are  that  he'd  never  have 
oome  out  alive.  It  was  the  merest  miracle  in  nature,  I  heard  him  groan." 

"  Why,"  said  Simpkins  "  he  must  have  been  in  five  days— the  thing 
hasn't  been  opened  since  Wednesday." ; 
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** Five  dm!**  exchdmed  several  of  the  vintors,  in  a  broatb,  as  a 
violent  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  them.  "  Five  days )"  and  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  see  a  skeleton* 

*"  Shall  nobody  tlurag  me  out  of  thisP"  cried  Yalen^e.  **  Will  I 
oe  shmudher'd  at  last  ?^ 

"  Wait  a  moment^  my  good  fellow,  wait  but  a  moment !  '*  cried  Jones, 
putting  his  lips  to  the  ud  of  the  tomb. 

"  In  a  moment  I'm  didd  without  doubt.  I  fale  dhreadAil.  Arrah 
thin  you  divils  1  Is  it  thin  at  yer  aise  ye'd  be  afther  shtanthing  whin 
yer  sav  a  boy  murther'd  to  dith!  Take  the  top  off  oomplate,  or  be  the 
sowl  that's  inside  o'me— " 

''  Don't  be  impatient ! "  cried  Janes—"  Yon  must  not  be  impatienl** 

**  If  8  impoHeiU  yer  mane  ?  Opxn  the  top  then,  bad  luck  f  yer^  opin 
the  top !  Aint  it  just  like  a  baste  I've  been  thnted  snreF-^Opm  the 
top!'^ 

At  this  moment  the  workmen  arrived  with  their  tools,  and  after  some 
slight  delay— during  which  the  imasinuy  Irishman  was  engaged  in 
calling  out  very  fiercely— they  succeeded  in  introducing  a  lever.  This 
was  no  sooner  done  than  Yalentine,  perceiving  that  the  game  was  nearly 
up,  cried,  **  If  s  all  complately  over  wid  me  now.  I'm  quite  murthered 
—I'm  gone— I'm  at  pace  1"— and  turned  round  with  a  view  to  the  ftill 
enjoyment  of  the  scene. 

The  vidtors  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  painlhl  anxiety:  the  wand- 
bearers  felt  scarcely  able  to  breathe :  while  the  workmen  perspired  with 
infinite  freedom,  for  the  weight  of  the  lid  was  immense.  They  did, 
however,  eventually  succeed  in  raising  it  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to 
examine  the  interior,  and  this  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  a  dozen 
simultaneously  looked  in,  very  naturally  expecting  to  behold  a  fellow- 
creature  lying  prostrate  at  the  bottom. 

'^  Where  ishe!"  criedone.  *<  I  can't  see  him  1"  cried  another.  ^'Not 
here !"  cried  a  third—"  the  thing's  empty  !** 

"  Oh,  nonsense !"  shouted  several  of  the  visitors  who  were  behind. 

**  Well,  you'd  better  come  and  find  him,"  said  those  who  had  looked, 
givingway  to  the  incredulous  creatures  who  had  nol 

*'  Where  can  he  be  got  to  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Jones. 

"  He  was  never  there  at  alU^  cried  the  very  official  who  had  pre- 
viously laughed  the  very  heartiest  of  the  lot  ^  If  s  predsely  what  I 
said!  The  idea  of  a  man  being  in!  How  could  he  have  got  there?" 

"  Bo  you  mean  to  say,"  observed  Jones,  **  that  you  dont  think  a  man 
was  in  this  thing  at  all  ?" 

**  I  do,"  replied  the  official,  very  firmly. 

"  Then  J  mean  to  say  you  know  nothing  about  it.  The  go  is  a  nun 
go.  certainly— a  very  rum  go;  but  isn't  a  man  to  beUeve  his  own  ears  ? 
I  heard  him  myself!  Didn't  you,  sir  ?— and  you  ?  "  As  several  of  the 
visitors  bore  testimony  to  the  fact  of  their  having  heard  some  voice  pro- 
ceed from  the  tomb,  Jones  continued,  "  Of  course,  we  all  heard  it  I  One 
may  be  deceived,  or  two  may  be  deceived,  or  even  three  may  be  deceived, 
bu^  send  I  may  live,  we  can't  all  be  deceived  1 " 

**  Well,  where  is  he  now  ?— where  is  he  ?  " 

"  Thafs  jist  the  very  pint  that  I  can't  make  out :  if s  in  feet  the  only 
pint  to  be  considered.'^ 

And  the  i^int  was  considered— very  deeply  considered ;  but  the  con- 

oderation  y  wlded  nothinR  bearing  even  the  semblance  of  a  conjecture  I 

They  coidd  not  conceive  how  a  man  could  have  escaped,  nor  could  they 

beUeve  that  no  man  had  been  there.     They  examined  the  tomb  mi- 

'isain  and  again,  but  failed  to  find  even  so  much  as  a  crack  to 
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n^e  weight  to  any  opinion  having  referenoe  to  the  exit  of  anything 
Bke  a  human  being.  They  still,  however,  tried  very  hard— very,  very 
hard,  indeed— to  reconcile  the  fact  of  their  having  heard  the  voioe 
of  a  man,  with  the  fact  of  no  man  being  there ;  and  as  Valentine's 
appetite  began  to  be  somewhat  troublesome,  he  left  them  engaged  in 
unravelling  that  xoystery  which  he  perfectly  well  knew  they  ^ero  unaUe 
to  solve. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Sale  of  Goodman's  Property  by  Walter,  and  the  extraordinary  Stoppage 
thereof  by  Valentine. 

Havtvo  dined  at  the  first  decent  tavern  he  came  to,  Valentine  started 
for  poor  Goodman's  house;  but  as  he  found  it  locked  up  and  enturely 
deserted,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  residence  of  Walter,  with  the 
Tiew  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  this  unusually  sudden 
change. 

On  reaching  the  house,  he  found  the  servant  at  the  door,  and  in  an- 
swer to  his  numerous  inquiries,  the  girl  told  an  interesting  tale  about 
how  Mr.  Goodman,  her  in^ter,  had  been  out  all  the  d^y  with  her  mis- 
tress ;  how  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  had  been  out  all  day  with  them ;  how 
they  were  aU  out  together  on  some  pressing  bi;\sineas  then^  and  how  she 
didn't  expect  they  would  be  home  before  midnight. 

"  111  leave  a  note  for  your  master/'  said  Valentine ;  **  I  suppose  I  shall 
find  a  i)en  and  ink  in  the  i)arlour  ?  " 

"  On,"  said  the  girl,  placing  herself  hurriedly  before  hhn,  "  missis  h^ 
locked  up  the  parlour,  sir;  she  always  does  when  she  goes  out  for  any 
tima" 

"  Has  she  locked  up  the  drawing-room  too  ?  "  inguired  Valentina 

"  Yes^  sir.  There's  a  tavern  over  the  way,  sir— rf  you'll  write  a  note 
there,  sir,  if  you  please,  I'll  be  sure  to  give  it  nu^r,  directly  he  comes 
home." 

At  this  moment  Walter,  of  course  quite  unconscious  of  the  door  beins 
open^  rushed  out  of  the  parlour  in  hi9  morning-gown  and  slippers,  and 
was  about  to  proceed  up  stairs,  when  he  caught  a  glance  of  Valentuae  in 
the  passage. 

" Oh!  now  do  you  do?"  he  cried,  making  an  extremely  awkward 
attempt  to  conceal  the  confusion  into  which  he  had  been  thrown. 
"  Happy  to  see  you ! — very  hap^y  to  see  you !— walk  in ! "  And  he  gave 
a  most  withering  look  at  the  girl,  although  it  was  clearly  by  no  means 
her  fault. 

On  entering  the  parlour,  Valentine  found  the  whole  family  engaged  in 
the  perusal  of  a  mass  of  papers,  with  which  the  table  had  been  strewed ; 
and  although  they  received  him  with  much  affected  pleasure^  he  per- 
ceived in  a  moment  that  he  was  an  unwelcome  guest. 

**  So  the  old  buffer 's  bolted  and  left  you  in  the  lurch,"  obsesved  Horace, 
tryine  to  conceal  the  iron  safe  which  belonged  to  Goodman.  *'  It's  just 
like  the  old  out-and-outer." 

''  I  hope  nothing  serious  has  occurred,"  observed  Valentine. 

"  Oh,  not  a  ha'p'orth  of  it  I  Serious !  no  chance  of  that,"  returned 
Horace.  "  But  you  know  he's  such  a  jolly  old  rum  un,  there's  no  such 
thins  as  holding  him  any  how." 

T feared,"  said  Valentine,  "that  he  had  entered  into  some  unsuo 
oessftil  [^peculation,  and  had  thus  become  involved." 
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"  Speculation ! "  cried  Horace.  "  Well,  come,  that's  rich !  Why,  did 
you  ever  suppose  that  a  ooye  of  his  kidney  had  half  enough  pluck 

**  My  dear  Horace,  how  you  do  talk ! "  interrupted  Mrs.  Goodmao, 
**  when  you  know  that  he  has  been  speculating ^' 

"  Oh !  ah !  exactly  l"  said  Horace,  who  had  evidently  forgotten  his 
part 

"  The  fact  is/'  said  Walter,  ''he  has  been  dabbling  a  little,  and  that 
has  rendered  it  inexpedient  for  him  to  be  seen  for  a  week  or  two, — 
you  understand?"  Valentine  nodded,  for  he  did  understand  wfaai 
the^  wished  him  to  understand;  but  no  more.  There  is  somrthmc 
behmd,  thought  he.  These  hesitating  speeches  and  secret  looks  man 
something. 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  doing,  iny  trump? "  said  Horace,  as  Va- 
lentine was  steadily  watchinK  their  actions.  "Do  vou  mean  to  remain 
here  in  this  little  village,  or  do  you  mean  to  cut  bacx  ?  " 

**  Why,  the  thing  is  so  sudden,  I've  not  at  present  made  up  my  mind. 
Of  course,  I  shall  eventually  return." 

*'  My  brother,"  observed  Walter,  '*  in  his  letter  to  me,  states  that  he 
should  advise  you  to  return  at  once,  and  that  when  everything  is  settled 
he  shall  again  he  most  happy  to  see  you." 

*'  Had  he  written  to  hm  to  that  effecL"  said  Valentine,  "  I  'should 
doubtless  have  acted  at  once  upon  his  advice;  but  as  he  has  not— and 
I  cannot  but  think  it  most  extraordinary  that  he  has  not— I  feel  justi- 
fied in  looking  to  my  own  feelings  for  a  guide." 

'*  We  ough^  I'm  sure,  to  make  a  thousand  apologies,"  observed  Mrs. 
Goodman,  as  she  pinned  three  pieces  of  parchment  together,  and  marked 
them;  "but  I  hope  that  the  next  time  you  fiftvour  us  with  a  visit  we 
shall  not  be  so  deeply  engaged." 

*'  Where  do  you  think  of  holding  out  until  you  out  it  ?"  inquired 
Horace. 

"  I  hardly  know^  yc^"  replied  Valentine. 

**  I'm  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Goodman,  "that  we  have  not  a  bed  to  offer 
you ;  but  we  shall  be  truly  happy  to  see  you  whenever  you  will  &voar 
us  with  a  call" 

"  My  boxes,"  said  Valentine;  " I  suppose  that  if  I  send  for  them  to- 
morrow, I  can  have  them  ?" 

"Most  certainly,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Walter; "  I'll  see  that  they  are 
safely  delivered  myself." 

"  Well,  ta.  ta^  my  tulip,  if  you  wiU  go  "  cried  Horace :  "take  care  of 
your8«»lf,  and  let's  know  where  you  are ! 

Valentine  promised  to  do  so,  and  after  taking  leave  of  the  ladies,  was 
attended  to  the  door  by  Walter,  who  displayed  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  politeness ;  and  left  the  'house  fully  convinced  that  something  was 
exceedingly  wronff. 

As  he  wandered  down  the  street,  reviewing  steadily  all  that  he  had 
seen,  it  occurred  to  him  that  in  a  window  immediately  oi)posite  the 
house  in  whiili  he  and  poor  Goodman  had  resided,  he  had  noticed  a  card 
on  which  was  printed  apastments  fos  a  single  gentleman;"  and 
as  he  strongly  suspected  foul  play,  and  felt  that  by  engaging  those  apaort- 
ments  he  should  be  able  to  watch  the  movements  of  Walter  and  his 
family  unseen,  he  went  at  once  to  the  house— came  to  terms  with  the 
widow  by  whom  it' was  kept,  and  after  stating  the  fact  of  his  having 
lived  opposite— a  fact  which  appeared  to  be  perfectly  well  known— 
took  immediate  possession. 

He  had  not  been  seated  long  at  his  window,  which  commanded,  of 
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ooiin&  a  All!  Tiew  of  Goodman's  house,  when  he  saw  Walter,  Horace, 
his  niie  and  her  servant,  with  two  worlonen,  enter.  The  moment  they 
were  in,  the  door  closed,  and  soon  after  the  workmen  were  seen  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  then  at  the  windows  ahoye^  where  they  appeared  to 
be  receiYing  instructions  from  Walter,  with  rererenoe  to  the  remoyal  of 
certain  fixtures,  and  shortly  aftenrards  quitted  the  house  with  him, 
kaidne  in  charge  of  it  Horace  and  his  wife. 

As  the  evening  drew  on,  the  shutters  were  closed,  and  all  seemed 
secured  for  the  mght,  when  Valentine,  who  had  had  hut  little  sleep  the 
night  previously,  in  consequence  of  having  persecuted  Beagle  with  the 
oats,  Imd  a  very  early  supper,  and  retired. 

In  the  morning  the  whole  family  were  at  work  long  before  he  was 
up,  and  throughout  the  entire  day  they  were  busily  engaged  with  olerksi 
carpenters,  and  porters  with  green  aprons,  examining,  tying  up,  and 
lotang  the  furniture.  Yalehtiue  watched  their  actions  narrowlv,  and 
towards  the  evening  slipped  out,  took  a  coach,  and  called  himself  for  his 
boxes,  without  apparently  noticing  the  confusion  that  prevailed ;  and 
after  driving  right  away,  that  they  might  not  know  where  he  resided, 
came  back  to  his  lodgings  unseen. 

That  niffht.  about  ten,  a  cart  came  to  the  door,  and  when  a  number  of 
baskets,  which  evidently  contained  plate,  china,  and  glass,  had  been  de- 
posited therein  with  care,  it  drove  om  when  Valentine  watohed  it  to  the 
house  of  Walter,  saw  it  emptied,  ana  returned. 

Nothing  more  was  removed  that  nighl^  but  earlv  the  following 
morning  three  large  vans  were  loaded  with  great  facility.  Walter 
appeared  to  be  extremebr  anxious  for  them  to  start,  and  when  they  did 
start,  Valentine  followed,  and  saw  their  contents  deposited  at  the  rooms 
of  an  auctioneer.  He  then  knew,  of  course,  that  they  were  to  be  sold 
o^  and  as  he  saw  by  the  papers  that  a  sale  of  household  fUmiture  was 
to  take  place  the  following  di^  at  those  rooms,  he  resolved  to  be  there, 
in  order  to  fathom  the  thmg,  if  possible,  to  the  bottom. 

Accordingly,  at  twelve  the  next  day  he  started,  and  having  arrived 
at  the  entrance,  on  either  side  of  which  were  exhibited  a  variety  of 
catalogues  and  placards— he  proceeded  up  a  long  narrow  passage,  and 
then  ascended  a  small  flight  of  steps,  wmoh  led  immediately  into  the 
sale-room. 

In  the  centre  of  this  room  stood  a  circular  table,  round  which  certain 
children  of  Israel  were  seated,  with  a  view  to  securing  all  bargains  to 
themselves,  while  behind  them  stood  small  mobs  of  people  of  the  sam^ 
persuasion,  conversing  on  the  expediency;  of  giving  certain  sums  for 
certain  lots,  and  of  out-bidding  any  Christian  person  who  might  have  a 
desire  to  purchase  those  lots  "  worth  the  money." 

The  moment  Valentine  entered,  he  looked  round  for  Walter  and 
his  amiable  family,  whom,  in  a  short  time,  he  saw  in  a  state  of  great 
oonstemation,  which  had  evidently  been  induced  by  his  unexpected 
presence.  He  seemed,  however,  to  take  no  notice  of  them ;  but  appa- 
rently directed  the  whole  of  his  attention  to  the  actions  of  those  who, 
by  constantly  attending  these  sale-rooms,  raise  fortunes  vLpon  Fortune's 
ruins. 

Before  he  had  concluded  the  minute  survey  he  had  commenced,  a  tall 
white-faced  personaee  entered  the  roorn^  and  having  jumped  upon  the 
circular  table,  shut  himself  guietly  in  a  juvenile  pulpit,  made  a  sort  of 
speech  touching  the  matter  in  hand,  stuck  an  eye-glass  very  dextrously 
between  his  cheek-bone  and  his  brow,  and  brought  forth  his  profes- 
sional hammer.  He  was  a  remarkably  short-sighted  person,  and  had 
to  bring  his  head  down  within  an  inch  of  the  catalogue,  in  order  to 
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ascertain  the  exact  zmmber  of  the  first  Ipt;  and  when  this  had  heen 
aooomplished  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  he  very  deUcately  scratched  his 
head,  every  whitey-hrown  hair  ujpon  which  seemed  to  he  too  independent 
to  stand  on  any  hut  its  own  bottom,  when  after  having  shghtly  rnbbed 
his  nose,  whicL  albeit  it  was  hooked  like  the  msgority  of  the  noses  pre- 
sent, was  yet  of  a  totally  different  cast,  inasmuch  as  in  his  case  the  hook 
was  inverted ;  he  coughed  twice  with  spirit^  gave  several  a-hems !  and 
then  boldly  commenced  operations. 

The  first  lot  was  put  up  and  knocked  down  without  even  the  slightesi 
interruption  from  Valentine ;  for  although  he  had  made  up  his  mraii 
to  stop  the  sale,  he  was  comi^eUed  of  course  to  wait  until  he  had  ascer- 
tained precisely  how  the  thing  was  conducted ;  but  when  the  second 
lot  camfr— which  happened  to  be  poor  Goodman's  writing-desk,  worth 
about  forty  or  fifty  wiUing»— he  felt  himself  sufficiently  au  fdH  to 


A  pound,"  said  a  Jew-looking  gentleman. 

"  One  pound  is  bid,"  said  the  auctioneer. 

"  Thirty  shillings,"  cried  Valentine,  in  an  assumed  voice,  of  course. 

**  Thirty  shillings ;  a  splendid  rose-wood  writing-desk,  seoret  drawers 
complete,  for  thirty  shilnngs." 

"  Two  pounds,"  cried  Valentine^  in  a  different  voiooL 

"  Two  pounds  bid— ^otn^  for  two  pounds !" 

"  Five,*  said  an  Israelite. 

"  Five— two  five— for  two  pounds  five  "—when,  as  this  was  the  highest 
legitimate  offer,  Valentine's  voices  had  it  all  their  own  way-—**  thing 
for  two  five!" 

"  Two  pounds  ten,"  cried  Valentine. 

*'  Two  ten— two  pounds  ten.   Any  advance  on  two  ten  F*^ 

•*  Three  pounds.'*^ 

'*  Three  bid ;  three  pounde— " 

"Ten." 

"  Thank  you— three  ten  I    This  elegant  writing-desk  going  for  three  . 
ten." 

"  Four  pounds." 

'*  Four  pounds  bid :  four  pound.   Any  advance  on  four  pomuL" 

**  Four  pounds  ten." 

"  Four  ten  in  two  places ;  four  ten.  Tkm  mort  valuable  wiiting-^eik 
goine  for  four  ten." 

"Fifteen." 

"  Four  fifteen— four  fifteen^-«off«9  for  four  fifteen." 

*•  Five  pounds." 

"  Five  pounds  bid :  no  advance  on  five  pound  ?  " 

"  Five  pounds  ten." 

"  Five  ten— for  five  ten— going  fear  five  pounds  ten.  I'm  sure  th« 
value  of  it  cannot  be  generally  known.    Any  advance  on  five  ten  P" 

"  Six  pounds.". 

'*  Six  pounds— this  is  really  a  most  valuable  desk— six  pound— going 
for  only  six  pound." 

«  Ten." 

"  Six  ten— six  pound— ^om^  for  six  ten." 

**  Seven  bid— seven  pounds— any  advance  on  seven  pounds— ^otii^  for 
seven ! "  and  down  went  the  hammer. 

The  Israelites  marvelled  exceedingly,  and  began  to  reproach  them- 
selves for  not  bidding  higher ;  feeling  perfectly  certain  that  in  one  of  the 
drawee  ather  notes.  c^Id,  or  diamonds  were  secreted. 

**  What  name  for  ims  writing-desk  ?" 
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**  Goodman ! "  cried  Valentme,  assommg  Goodmm's  voice,  at  which 
Walter  and  his  fiamily  started  up  amazed,  and  trembled  yiolently  as  they 
looked  round  the  room  in  the  iiill  expectation  of  seeing  Goodman 
himself. 

The  ckrk  went  to  the  spot  from  which  the  Toioe  appeared  to  prooeed, 
but  no  purchaser  could  be  found. 

"  Who  purchased  thia  writing-desk  ?  *  demanded  the  auctioneer ;  hut 
no  answer  was  returned. 

"Futsh  te  pargain  up  againsk"  cried  an  Israelitish  gentleman; 
"  tatsh  te  Huresht  vay  ma  tear,  tatsh  te  fairesht  Tay !  **  and  it  was  pat 
u^  again,  and  as  the  Jews  bid  higher  under  the  impression  that  it  con- 
tuned  something  valuable,  Valentine  easily  ran  it  up  again  to  seyen 
poundsL  when  the  auctioneer,  whose  sight  was  not  sumciently  strong  to 
enable  him  to  see  who  had  bid,  stopped  to  inquire  tha  name  of  tha 
bidder ;  **  Who  bids  seven  pounds  ? ''  said  he. 

"  Goodman !"  cried  Valentine. 

"  Cootmansh  againsh  I "  cried  a  Jew;  '*arl  for  Ck>otmansh !" 

The  (derk  looked  again  for  the  purchaser,  while  the  yiolence  with 
which  Walter  and  his  fomily  tremmed  had  the  effect  of  confirmingthe 
suspicion  of  foul  play  which  Valentine  had  so  deeply  inspired.  Had 
tney  murdered  poor  Goodman,  thought  hi^  they  could  not  be  more 
alarmed  at  the  sound  of  his  voice;  and  the  idea  of  their  having  mur- 
dered him  absolutely  seemed  to  be,  under  the  ciroumstanoes^  extremely 
reasmiable. 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary,"  observed  the  auctioneer,  when  he 
found  that  no  purchaser  came  forward.  **  If  there  be  any  persons  here 
who  have  come  with  the  view  of  creating  confusion,  they  had  better  leave 
befoore  they  are  turned  out  1— our  imA  cannot  be  wasted  in  this  way. 
Put  the  desk  aside,"  he  added,  addressing  the  porter,  "and  let's  have 
the  next  lot  The  next  lot^  gentlemen,  is  an  elegant  silver-nlt  tea- 
service,  milk-jug,  and  finely-cnaaed  bean,  compleie.  What  wall  we 
say  for  this  elegant  service  ?" 

Trom  thir^shillmgs  the  Jews  ran  it  up  to  four  pounds,  and  from 
four  pounds  valentine  ran  it  up  to  ten,  when  of  course,  on  its  being 
knocked  down,  no  purchaser  was  discoverable. 

**  What^  the  meaning  of  this?"  demanded  the  auctioneer,  indig- 
nuitly.   ''Who  is  the  purchaser  of  this  lot?" 

''Goodman!"  cried  Valentine;  and  Mrs.  Walter  uttered  a  loud 
shriek  and  fainted. 

**  Cot  pleah  ma  hart !  Oootmansh  ?— vereah  Goodmansh  ?  Kothina 
put  Cootmansh ! "  and  the  whole  of  the  Israelites  looked  round  amazed 
as  Mrs.  Walter  was  borne  insensible  from  the  room. 

Under  any  other  circumstances,  Valentine  would  have  rushed  to  her 
assistance ;  but  the  impression  that  she  must  have  been  a  party  to  the 
execution  of  some  dark  design  upon  Goodman  caused  him  to  regard 
whatever  pain  he  might  have  inflicted  a  measure  of  retributive  justice. 
Indeed,  so  perfectly  convinced  did  he  feel  that  the  absence  of  Goodman 
had  been  induced  wi^  a  view  to  the  promotion  of  some  villanous  object, 
that  he  absolutely  saw  with  delight  Walter  struggling  with  those  feeW 
inss  which  his  conscience  had  created. 

"This  is  very  extraordinary,"  observed  the  auctioneer.  "If 
this  course  be  pursued  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  go  on  with  the 
sal^" 

"Veresh Cootmansh!"  cried  the  Jew.  "Vatishhe?  Letshknow 
vat  he  iflh,  ma  tearl— tatsh  te  properish  vay, ma  tear,  to shettlaarl 
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"Will  Mr.  Goodman  step  forward?'*  said  the  auctioneer:  and  at 
that  moment  Walter,  being  unable  to  stand,  fell  into  the  arms  or  Horace, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  a  broker,  carried  him  into  an  adjoining 
room. 

'*  Te  shentilmansh  fainted  arl  vnj,"  cried  an  Israelite.  **  Yateh  to  pe 
tunwittishlotsh?" 

"Put  it  aside,"  said  the  bewildered  auctioneer.  "The  next  is  a  pier 
glass  with  richly  carved  frame.    What  shall  we  say  for  it  ?** 

The  Jews  bid  with  their  accustomed  liberality,  and  then  Valentine 
commenced,  and  when  the  thing  had  been  knocked  down  for  five  times 
its  value,  the  name  of  the  purchiber  was  called  for  again,  and  the  reply 
was  again, "  Goodman," 

"Shtill  Gootmansh!— arl  Gootmansh !  —  hell  puy  ush  arl  upsh/* 
cried  a  Jew,  whose  bright  sally  was  received  with  a  loud  burst  of  Israel  • 
itish  merriment. 

**"  It's  of  no  use  going  on  thus,"  said  the  auctioneer,  warmly.  "  I  must 
ascertain  the  meaning  of  this,"  and  he  bounced  out  of  his  pulpit  and 
proceeded  to  the  room  into  wnich  the  trembling,  consdence-stricken 
Walter  had  been  carried.  During  the  whole  of  the  time  he  was  there, 
the  Jews  were  laughing  and  joking  with  infinite  glee.  One  of  them, 
seizing  the  greasy  hat  of  anothe^  called  out, "  Mishter  Cootmansh,  ma 
tear !— vill  you  pid  for  tish  lotsh  ?"  This  produced  another  loud  burst 
of  laushter,  which  lasted  till  the  auctioneer  returned. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  let  us  proceed,"  said  he,  on  remounting  his  pulpit, 
and  the  next  lot  was  brought  by  the  porter  and  put  up,  and  Did  for  with 
precisely  the  same  result,  when  the  auctioneer  really  began  to  exhibit 
strone  symptoms  of  pent-up  rage. 

At  length  Valentine  cried  in  a  loud  commanding  Toio^  which  aiipa- 
rently  proceeded  from  the  other  end  of  the  room.  "  Who  authorised 
this  sale?" 

"  Mr.  Goodman,"  replied  the  auctioneer. 

"Cootmansh againsh  I  Veil,  shtrike  ma !"  ezcUumed  all  the  tribe,  in 
a  breath. 

"He  has  no  authority,"  cried  Valentine.  "The  goods  are  not 
his." 

"Veil  vatsh  tat  mattershma  tear?"  said  several  of  the  Israelitest 
looking  towards  the  spot  from  which  the  voice  had  apparently  proceeded. 
*'  Te  shentelmansh  reshponsible  ve  shpo^  if  he  shtoie  'em !" 

"  Will  that  gentleman  accompany  me  into  the  other  room  ?"  said  the 
auctioneer,  who  was  really  a  respectable  man,  and  who  had  inferred  from 
the  highly  excited  state  of  Walter's  feelings  that  something  was  wrons. 
"  Will  he  be  kind  enough  to  follow  me  ?"  ne  added,  going  again  towaroiB 
the  room  in  which  Walter  was  still  trembling. 

No  one  followed,  but  in  he  went,  and  the  Jews  became  more 
and  more  lively.  Tney  still  called  for  Goodman  to  bid  for  the  various 
articles  which  they  neld  in  their  hands.  "Vill  you  puy  ma 
stockingsh,  Mishter  Cootmansh?"  cried  one  of  them.  "Vat  vill  you 
pid  for  ma  shirtsh?"  cried  another.  "Heresh  a  coot  pair  of  beau- 
tiful pootsh,"  cried  a  third,  as  he  forced  the  legs  of  his  neighbour  upon 
the  table,  and  displayed  a  pair  of  bluchers  rcfther  dropsical  and  airy, 
while  a  lonrth  cned,  "  Shelp  ma !  I'll  shell  my  own  shelf  to  Mishter 
Cootmansh ! "  ♦ 

The  auctioneer  returned,  and  having  mounted  his  desk,  said. 
"  Gentlemen,  I'm  sorry  to  inform  you  that  this  sale  cannot  proceed?* 
This  announcement  was  met  with  a  burst  of  much  Israelitish  mur- 
muring.   "  I  am  sorry,"  he  continued, "  as  sorry  as  any  of  you  can  be^ 
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but  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  anything  wron^.— (Cries  of  "  Vjr  notsh  ? 
You're  intemnified,  I  shposh?")— No  indemnity,  gentlemen,  will  do  for 
me,  unless  I'm  satisfied  that  all  is  correct."  An  observation  which 
was  treated  with  marked  contempt  by  the  Israelites  generally.  "I, 
therefore,  gentlemen,  will  not  detain  you  any  longer,  and  can  only 
express  my  sorrow  that  I  have  taken  up  so  much  of  your  valuable 
time." 

The  oountenances  of  the  tribe  at  this  moment  developed  much 
dark  indication,  and  by  degrees  their  murmurings  swelled  into  a 
loud  Jewish  yell,  which  seemed  to  threaten  extensive  destruction. 
The  fact  of  its  being  suspected  that  all  was  not  right  appeared  to  pos- 
sess the  sharpest  sting,  for  they  looked  at  the  loss  of  what  tney 
thereby  might  have  gained.  In  vain  the  auctioneer  endeavoured  to 
calm  them.  They  would  not  be  pacified.  "I'll  preak  arl  te  oootsh 
in  te  plash  !"  cried  one.  "  Vatsh  you  mean  by  making  foolsh  of  us  ?" 
shouted  another.  "Vy  don't  you  go  on  mit  te  sale?"  cried  a  third, 
and  the  auctioneer  perceiving  their  rage  likely  to  increase,  left  the 
room,  followed  by  the  indignant  sons  of  Israel,  who  hooted,  yelled, 
and  pushed  him  about,  until  he  had  locked  himself  securely  in  an 
office  below,  when  Valentine,  who  had  then  no  desire  to  see  Walter, 
or  any  part  of  his  fiunily,  quitted  the  place  with  the  angry  Jewish 
stream. 


.      CHAPTEE  XVn. 

Valentine  visits  Guildhall.— Becomes  acquainted  with  those  ancient  and  respectable 
Warriors,  Gog  and  Magrogr,  to  whom  he  imparts  Speech  pro.  tern.,  and  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  matters  of  personal  importance  with  the  eloquent  Members 
of  the  Court  of  Common  CouncU. 

What  a  thimble-rig  is  human  life !— the  thimbles  being  the  emblems 
of  &te :  the  peas  the  types  of  its  slippery  chances.  How  mortals  gamble 
at  this  "rig'^^even  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave !  Thev  fix  intently  on  a 
pea  and  see  it  covered :  they  watch  its  windings,  firmly  convinced  of  its 
being  there,  or  there;  they  back  that  firm  conviction  with  a  stake ;  and 
when  they  lose,  they  lavish  curses  on  their  adverse  stars ;  but  should 
they  win,  how  pleasantly  they  swindle  themselves  into  the  oeUef  of  the 
fact  being  attributable  solely  to  their  own  most  extraordinary  acute- 
ness !— they '  cannot  tolerate  the  slightest  reference  to  the  power  by 
which  the  thimbles  move— that  power  which  holds  the  pea  at  pleasure 
to  place  it  where  it  will.  A  moment's  reflection  will  enable  all  well- 
disposed  persons  to  perceive  that  this  juggle,  which  has  been  so  vehe- 
mently denounced,  really  comprehends  all  numan  actions,  and  that  its 
invention— if  an  mvention  it  may  be  called— instead  of  being  dated 
firom  Alfred  the  Oreat,  may  be  traced  clearly  back,  without  any  mistake 
to  **  the  p^ood  old  days  of  Adam  and  Eve." 

Now,  in  this  most  remarkable  "rig,"  Valentine  began  to  take  an  ex- 
tremely active  part  He  congratulated  himself  verv  naturally  upon 
the  skill  with  which  he  found  out  the  furniture  pea;  but  there  yet  was 
a  pea  which  he  had  to  discover,  land  that  pea  was  Goodman.  His 
energies  were  therefore  directed  to  the  task  of  ascertaining  under  what 
earwly  thimble  ^r  Gtoodman  could  be  found. 

Bent  upon  tms  object,  he,  on  the  morning  after  the  dav  of  the  in- 
tended safe  by  auction,  started  for  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  consulting 
with  Mr.  St  Ledger,  tne  merchant  upon  whom  Goodman  had  called  on 
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his  way  io  the  steam-paoket  wharf.  The  Bojral  Exchange  clock,  as  he 
passed,  struck  twelve,  and  the  chimes  were  playing  merrily  the  favourite 
tune  of  **  See  the  conquering  hero  comes ! "  as  he  entered  the  office 
of  Mr.  St.  Ledger,  and  found  that  gentleman  not  only  at  home,  but 
disengaged. 

**  I  nave  called,"  observed  Valentine,  after  the  usual  brief  ceremonies 
had  been  performed,  "  to  solicit  your  advice  in  a  matter  which  to  me 
appears  very  extraordinary." 

*Well,  my  young  friend,  what  is  it?"  inauired  Mr.  St.  Ledger; 
"you may  command  my  best  judgment ;  but  why  not  solicit  the  advice 
of  friend  Goodman  ?  " 

**  It  is  precisely  because  I  cannot  find  him,"  returned  Valentine. 

**  What !  have  jrou  not  seen  him  since  you  called  upon  me  before?— 
did  you  not  find  him  at  home  ?  " 

**  He  has  not  been  at  home  since ;  and  I  therefore  wish  to  know  by 
what  means  I  can  ascertain  where  he  is  to  be  found." 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  can't  guess.    Have  you  been  to  his  brother  ?  " 

"I  have;  and  he  says,  that  in  consequence  of  some  unsuccessful 
speculation,  he  is  at  present  compelled  to  keep  out  of  the  way." 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  St  Ledger,  as  he  pulled  down  a  thick 
heavy  book,  and  referred  to  a  certain  page  with  some  apparent  anxiety. 
**  It's  very,  very  singular,"  he  continued,  having  closed  the  book  with 
an  air  of  satisfaction,  jbhat  I  should  have  known  nothing  about  it.  Spe- 
culation ! — oh !  Spanish,  of  course.  Very  foolish !  I  could  have  told 
him  all  about  it ;  but  if  men  will  act  without  advice  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  they  must  of  course  take  the  consequences.  Don't,  however, 
disturb  yourself  about  it.  It  will  all  come  round  right  by-and-by,  I 
dare  say.    Foolish  man !— foolish  man ! " 

•*  But  is  it  not  very  extraordinary  that ^* 

**  God  bless  my  life,  not  at  ail !  I  know  fifty  in  the  same  nredicament. 
and  in  another  week,— mark  my  words, — we  shall  hear  of  fifty  more.  I 
know  it ;  I'm  sure  of  it :  I'd  stake  my  existence  upon  it.  I  saw  how 
it  was  going  from  the  firsl." 

"  But  the  whole  of  his  toniture— " 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  interrupted  Mr.  St. Ledger,  "when  yon 
are  olaer  you'll  know  more ;"  and  havingmade  this  remarkable  obser- 
vation, he  placed  his  hand  firmly  upon  Valentine's  shoulder,  and  in  a 
lower  tone  added,  "  Don't  say  a  single  syllable  about  it  to  any  soul. 
You  may  injure  nis  credit  materially.  He  may  be  involved  in  other 
matters,  you  know,  and  if  he  be,  men  will  pounce  upon  him  like  tigers 
as  they  invariably  do,  when  there  happens  to  be  anything  like  a  screw 
a  little  loose." 

"  But  I  fancied  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  considerable  property." 

"And  so  he  is :  but  men  don't  let  their  proper^  sleep.  Tew  men 
are  able  to  pay  all  demands  at  an  hour's  notice.  You  have  heard  of  a 
run  upon  the  bank  P— Same  thing— same  thing.  !FooUsh  man !  He'd 
tio  business  to  do  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  make  no  stir,  no  noise,  no 
inquiries :  not  a  word  on  the  subject  to  any  single  soul  if  you  don't 
wish  to  injure  his  credit." 

Valentine  had  certainly  no  wish  to  do  that,  and  as  he  found  that  he 
could  get  nothing  more  from  Mr.  St.  Ledger,  who  treated  the  whole 
thing  as  a  business-like  matter  of  course,  he  left  the  office  considerably 
relieved*,  albeit,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  extraordinary  conduct  of 
Walter  m  the  sale-room  as  he  imitated  Goodman's  voice,  he  still  felt 
that  there  was  something  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair  which  had  not 
entered  into  Mr.  8t  Ledger'fli  purely  commercial  calculations.  He  there- 
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fore  resolved  to  keep  an'  eye  upon  the  family,  a&d  jnst  as  he  bod  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  silent  for  a  time,  he  crossed  a  well-built,  basiness-iike 
street,  at  the  bottom  of  which  stood  an  old-fashioned  edifice,  whose  front 
was  adorned  with  a  couple  of  rampant  and  highly-resnectable-looking 
griflSns,  which  seemed  to  be  grinmng  with  remarkable  energy  at  an 
oTergrown  cauliflower  cap  which  stood  between  them^  and  digging 
their  claws  into  a  poor  devoted  heart  which  already  contamed  a  dagger, 
and  which,  with  tne  griO^,  surmounted  the  motto  of  "  Domine  IHrige 

As  the  ^ates  of  this  remarkable  edifice  stood  open,  and  as  persons 
were  walkmg  in  and  out  with  great  freedom  of  step,  he  at  once  passed 
the  portal,  and  introduced  himself  into  a  fair-sized  nail  with  a  flag-stone 
floor,  two  apologies  for  galleries,  four  groups  oi  sculpture  upon  rather 
lofty  pedestals,  and  a  queerly-stained  window  at  each  end.  As  Valen- 
tine entered,  the  place  seemed  to  wear  a  vacant  hungry  aspect;  but  on 
turning  to  the  western  extremity,  he  perceived  a  rather  interesting 
couple  of  full-blown  gentlemen  on  guard,  and  concluded,  that  if  they 
had  been  traiiied  in  that  hall,  it  was  clearly  no  place  for  the  genius  of 
starvation.  As  these  two  gigantic  genl^emen  seemed  to  form  the  chief 
attraction,  Valentine  approacned  them  with  a  view  to  a  more  minute 
survey.  The  first  that  he  examined  sported  a  pair  of  white  trousers, 
which  he  had  outgrown  considerably,  and  he  stood  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
quite  read^  for  action.  His  breast  was  adorned  with  a  broad  crimson 
scarf,  and  in  his  right  hand  he  held  a  long  pole,  from  the  top  of  Which 
hung  a  ball  studded  with  ^ikes,  invented  obviously  to  puzzle  the 
brains  of  all  with  whom  they  might  come  in  immediate  contact. 
This  personage  looked  down  very  mournfully,  albeit  his  counte- 
nance was  very  much  flushed,  and  his  brows  were  adorned  with  a 
painted  wooden  circlet,  which  conveyed  to  the  imaginative  the  idea  of  a 
wreath  of  laurels.  The  other  was  a  bolder-looking  fellow  altogether,  but 
even  he  looked  as  if  he  had  not  for  some  time  been  quite  comfortable 
in  his  mind.  He  wore  a  green  tunic,  held  a  shield  in  one  hand,  and  a 
spear  in  the  other,  while  his  sword-belt  and  sandals  were  so  painted,  as 
to  impart  a  correct  notion  of  sapphires,  rubies,  and  pearls. 

Just  as  Valentine  had  concluded  his  survey  of  these  warriors,  two 
pale,  thin,  diminutive  individuals  approached.  They  were  Spitalfields 
weavers,  and  had  been  conducted  to  that  quarter  of  the  world  to  receive 
a  magisterial  admonition  for  hunting  an  old  cow,  which,  by  a>n  extra- 
ordinarv  streteh  of  the  imagination,  they  had  conceived  to  be  a  raving 
madbulL 

**  Sen  I  may  live,  Bill !  My  hi,  vot  a  vunner ! "  exclaimed  one  of 
these  interesting  young  gentlemen.  *'  Jist  on'y  twig  his  shanks !  Vy, 
it'd  take  seven  yards  and  a  arf  o'  thrums  on'y  to  make  that  'ere  cove  a 
pairo'  garters!" 

**  Vich  is  Gog  and  vich  is  Magog?"  inquired  his  companion,  who 
was  an  emblem  of  simpHcity  in  his  way. 

"Vy  him  in  the  smalls,  to  be  sure!"  replied  the  other,  "an  they 
both  on  em  cuts  avay  to  dinner  ven  they  esiis  that  'era  clock  strike 
▼un." 

•*Vorker!"  observed  his  companion,  as  with  a  knowing  wink  he 
pointed  to  his  left  shoulder,  ''tell  that  to  the  moreens." 

**  Vel,  on'y  jist  vait  till  they  'ears  it,  an*  then  you'll  be  con  winced," 
said  the  other,  with  a  chuckle.  "  Them  'ore's  the  on'y  two  vich  Jack 
the  Giant-killer  could't  vop,"— an  observation  which  induced  his  com- 
panion to  gaze  upon  tiie  long-bearded  ^iant  with  mingled  admiration 
and  amazement. 
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"  Well  !**  exdumcd  Yalentme,  imparting  a  deeply  indignant  tone  to 
the  great  Gog ;  "  what  are  you  staring  at— cA  ?  " 

The  greener  individual  grasped  the  arm  of  his  guides  and  as  he  was 
at  the  moment  in  the  act  of  shrinking  hack,  the  additional  impetus 
knocked  him  fairly  down,  and  his  friend  fell  heavily  upon  him. 

"Away!"  cried  Gog,  through  the  immediate  instrumentality  of 
Valentine.  "  How  dare  you  insult  my  friend !  **  exclaimed  Mai^off, 
through  precisely  the  same  medium;  ^Eetreat ! "  and  the  two  little 
terror-stricken  weavers  scrambled  up  with  all  imaginable  alacrity,  and 
rushed  towards  the  portal.  The  moment  they  had  reached  it,  a  per- 
sonage, evidently  high  in  ofl&ce,  enveloped  in  a  robe  trimmed  tastily  with 
Air  and  embellished  with  an  immense  gold  chain,  preceded  by  a  military- 
looking  individual,  with  a  marshal's  hat  ia  one  mmd  and  a  staff  in  the 
other;  and  a  graver-looking  person,  who  carried  a  remarkably  long 
sword,  happened  to  be  proceeding,  with  unequivocal  solemnity,  into 
the  haU,  firom  the  gaily  emblazoned  carriage,  from  which  he  had  just 
alighted.  Against  those  who  composed  this  truly  di^ified  procession 
the  little  weavers  ran,  most  certainly  without  premeditation,  and  almost 
unconsciously,  but  with  so  much  force,  that  in  an  instant  the  personage 
adorned  with  the  chain  was  on  the  ground,  with  the  two  littte  weavers 
strugghng  desperateljr  upon  him.  The  grave  bearer  of  the  long  sword, 
and  the  miUtary-looking  individual,  at  once  dropped  their  dignity  and 
rushed  to  his  assistance,  while  several  minor  officials  tried  to  secure  the 
little  weavers,  who  managed,  however,  to  bob  throuch  their  hands  like 
a  oouple  of  small  silver  eels,  and  succeeded  eventually  in  darting  right 
away.  * 

The  affectionate  concern  manifested  by  those  around  towards  the 
parsonage  who  had  been  so  unceremoniously  placed  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion was  excessive.  Their  ai)prehensions  for  the  safety  of  his  person  as 
a  whole,  and  for  the  perfect  integrity  of  each  particular  limb,  were  un- 
speEikabie.  They  could  not  by  any  process  make  up  their  minds  to 
beUeve  that  he  was  unhurt :  they  were  perfectly  certain  that  he  had 
been  in  the  receipt  of  some  serious  injury ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
earnestly  reiterated  his  assurances  that  all  was  quite  right,  that  the  pro- 
cession moved  slowly  and  solemnly  across  the  hall,  ana  then  up  a  flight 
of  steps  into  a  long  narrow  passage. 

"  To  what  place  does  that  lead  ?  *'  inquired  Valentine  of  a  person  who 
was  standing  very  thoughtfully  with  his  thumbs  stuck  firmly  in  the 
arm-holes  of  his  waistcoat. 

**  Which  ?  That  ?  Oh,  to  all  sorts  of  offices,  and  rooms,  and  oouriaj, 
%  and  places '*  replied  that  thoughtful  person. 

"  Indeed ! "  observed  Valentine,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  ex- 
tremely explicit  character  of  the  information ;  "  is  there  anything  of 
importance  going  forward  ?  " 

*^  Why,  I  s'pose."  said  the  communicative  creature,  "they're  agoing 
for  to  hold  a  Court  of  Alderman  perhaps,  I  shouldn't  wonder,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  no  doubt,  but  I  don't  exactly  know;"  and  he  walked 
towards  the  statue  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 

In  Valentine's  mind  the  idea  of  an  alderman  was  associated  with  all 
that  is  fat.  Steaming  spectres  of  barons  of  beef,  venison,  turtle,  ox-tail, 
and  mulligatawny  ffitted  vividly  across  his  imagination  the  very  moment 
he  heard  the  sound  of  the  name.  He  expected  to  see  them  all  with 
glorious  countenances,  adorned,  of  course,  with  rich  purple  pimples, 
and  noses  resembUng  fine  bunches  of  grapes,  with  double  chms,  im- 
mense backs,  and  bellies  immeasurable,  extending,  in  fact,  so  far  for- 
'd  aa  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  of  tnem  to  catch  even  a 
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gBmpseofhistoinLwliidi,  as  a  natnnl  matter  of  ooano.  he  oonoeiTed 
must  be  gouty.  He  had,  from  his  eariiest  inftocj,  been  led  to  belieTOL 
bj  eveiy  print  which  had  even  the  smallest  pretensions  to  a  ftuthAil 
portrayal  of  aldermanio  characteristics,  that  no  kmd  of  men  oould  in 
reality  be  aldermen,  unless  the^  were  beefy-faoed.  broad  individuals, 
whose  most  capacious  paunches  imparted  to  them  the  power  of  gorinng 
and  stowing  away  quantities  of  matter  altogether  uneiamplecL^  He, 
therefore,  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  see  twenty-four  natural  curio- 
sities, exclusive  of  the  Lora  Mayor,  whom,  of  course,  he  imagined  to  be 
the  fattest  and  the  ^oiliest  of  the  lot,  and  hence  proceeded  up  the  pas- 
sage, placed  a  coin  mto  the  open  hand  of  a  person  in  a  blue  stufi'  gown, 
and  requested  to  be  shown  at  once  into  the  Court. 

"  It  aint  a  Court  of  Aldermen  to-day,"  said  that  penoo. 

•Well,  what  is  it  then?" 

**  Ifs  a  Court  of  Common  Council. 

"  Indeed !  who  presides  ?" 

*  Vv,  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  course  !* 

**  On,  that  will  do,"*  said  Valentine,  and  into  the  chamber  he  went ; 
but  as  he  saw  a  small,  thin-fsu^  personage  in  the  chair—the  very 
personage,  in  fact,  whom  he  haa  seen  knocked  down  by  the  Uttfe 
weavers— he  felt  perfectly  sure  that  there  must  be  some  mistake !  He^ 
therefore,  came  out  at  once,  and  addressing  the  individual  in  the  gown, 
said/*  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  other  joourt ! " 

"Vot  other  court  ?» 

**  Why,  the  Court  of  Common  Council !  ** 

**  Veil !  that  is  the  Court  of  Common  Council ! " 

"Indeed/*  observed  Valentine,  with  an  expresrion  of  incrodnlity; 
"  when  will  the  Lord  Mayor  arrive  ?  " 

•*  The  Lord  Mayor  has  arrived !    That's  him  in  the  cheer." 

Valentine  looked  at  the  fellow  as  if  he  meant  to  pin  him  to  the  walL 
"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  said  he,  '*  that  that  little  man  is  the  real 
Lord  Mayor?" 

**  In  course  he's  the  real  un,  and  nothink  else,"  replied  the  man. 
"  Don't  you  see  his  goold  chain,  and  the  sword  of  jistice  afore  him  ?" 

"  Well,"  thought  Valentine,  ^  this  is  extraordinary."  "  Has  he  been 
ill  ?"  he  inquired. 

•*  Hill  ?  no ;  vot  made  you  think  of  that  ere  ?" 

"  Simply  because  he  seems  to  be  wasted  almost  wholly  away." 

"  Oh,  he  never  was  bigger,"  replied  the  man.  "  He  was  always  the 
same  size  since  I  know'd  mm,  and  a  good  size  too." 

Valentine  again  felt  amazed.  "Is  it  possible,"  thought  he,  "that  a 
person  so  small  can  be  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London !  Why,  he  is  only 
the  ghost  of  a  Lord  Mayor !— the  more  skeleton  of  one !  If  the  whole 
of  the  aldermen  at  the  present  day  are  anything  like  the  same  size, 
what  a  strangely  degenerate  race  they  must  be ! " 

With  such  reflections  as  these  he  re-entered  the  court,  which  was  really 
an  unique  and  a  well-arranged  place,  not  certainly  quite  so  large,  butfiu* 
more  elegantly  fitted  up  than  the  House  of  Commons  was  at  that  i>eriod. 
At  the  extremity  sat  the  president,  who,  in  spite  of  the  unjustifiable 
incredulity  of  Valentine,  was  the  real  Lord  Mayor,  while  on  either  side 
of  the  chamber,  compact  rows  of  civic  senators  were  arranged  on  re- 
markably well-stuffea  benches,  and  they  all  looked  extremely  nice  and 
comfortable,  except  when  they  ventured  to  rise.  Valentine  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  change  which  the  mere  act  of  rising  induced  in  the 
countenances  of  the  honourable  members  generally.  When  sitting 
they  aopeared  to  be  perfectly  at  ease,  confiaence  glowed  upon  their 
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cheeks,  and  they  looked  as  fierce  as  Ben^  tigers  whenever  the  de- 
velopment of  fierceness  was  deemed  essential  to  the  safe  conveyance  of 
an  idea  of  opposition  to  any  sentiment  advanced ;  but  when  they  rose 
they  became  as  pale  as  spectres,  and  each  trembled  with  more  energy 
than  a  Neapolitan  greyhound  with  a  cold.  There  were,  however,  two 
or  three  honourable  exceptions,  who  laid  about  them,  right  and  lefb,  with 
extraordinary  force  and  effect,  as  men  who  are  great  amon^  little  ones 
will,  more  especially  when  the  whole  of  our  glorious  institutions  are 
about  to  crumble  into  sanguinaiT  dust,  and  revolution  stares  us  ftdl  in 
the  face  without  moving  a  muscle.  « 

Valentine  had  no  desire  to  interrupt  business.  He,  therefore,  waited 
with  patience  until  ail  the  important  questions  of  the  day  had  been  duly 
considered,  when  he  felt  that  ne  might  as  well  enliven  the  honourable 
members,  of  whom  the  majority— as  was  indeed  under  the  circumstances 
extremely  natural— manifested  a  strong  inclination  to  sleep. 

Accordingly,  as  a  prosy  individual  was  proceeding  to  explain  how 
essential  to  the  secunty  of  the  city's  health  it  was  that  a  certam  Aueeaa 
stable,  which  formed  a  short  arm  of  the  Thames,  should  be  purified ; 
Valentine  ventured  to  cry,  "  enough  ! "  making  his  voice  proceed  ap- 
parently from  the  other  end  of  the  court. 

"  My  Lord  Mayor,"  said  the  honourable  member,  who  was  then  on 
his  legs;  **it  may,  my  Lord  Mayor,  be  'enough'  for  the  honourable 
members  opposite.  Everything  in  nature  is,  *  enough '  for  them. 
They  would  have  things  remain  d&  they  are.  They  would  have,  my 
Lord  Mayor,  they  would  have  everything  stagnant.  They  would 
have,  not  a  huge  heap  of  physi<»J  filth  alone,  but  one  chaotic  mass  of 
moral  muck,  that  nature  might  wallow  in  reeking  corruption.  They 
would  have,  my  Lord  Majror,  the  city  covered  with  intellectual  chick- 
weed,  spreading  its  contagious  influence  from  Temple  Bar  to  Aldgate 
pump !  "•— a  highly  poetical  observation,  which  was  loudly  cheered  by 
the  honourable  members  on  the  eloquent  gentleman's  side,  of  whom 
several  cried,  sotto  voce,  "  Walk  into  nim !— give  it  him  home !— sarve 
him  out ! "  "  They  would  have,"  continued  the  speaker,  "  they  would 
have,  my  Lord  Mayor"— 

"  Sit  down ! "  cried  Valentine. 

"  Oh !  of  course !  doubtless,"  resumed  the  interrupted  individual, 
in  a  highly  sarcastic  tone.    "  They  would  like  me,  my  Lord  Mayor, 

"  Stick  to  the  question !"  cried  Valentine. 

**  The  question,"  observed  the  speaker,  **  is  the  very  thing  to  which  I 
do  stick !  It  is  solely  in  consequence  of  my  sticking  to  the  question 
that  makes  me " 

"  An  idiot !"  cried  Valentine.    "  liown !    Don't  expose  yourself." 

**  Order !  order !  order !"  shouted  several  honourable  members ;  while 
several  others  chuckled  at  the  prospect  of  a  somewhat  lively  scene. 

"  Will  ihe  honourable  member  who  was  pleased  to  make  that  observa- 
tion stand  forth  Hke  a  man  ?"  cried  the  eloquent  speaker,  very  loudly, 
and  with  no  inconsiderable  wrath. 

Valentine  inquired  the  name  of  an  honourable  member  who  happened 
to  be  asleep  in  one  comer  of  the  court,  and  having  ascertained  his  name 
to  be  Snobson,  proceeded,  in  various  voices,  to  call  upon  Mr.  Snobson 
for  a  prompt  and  unconditional  apology.  The  name  of  Snobson  was 
loudly  reiterated  by  honourable  members,  who  felt  sure  that  Snobson 
was  the  man.  and  that  he  was  then  feigning  asleep,  for  the  sole  purpose 
^  avoiding  detection. 

tgnleth  the  calls  for  Snobson  became  so  loud,  that  that  gentleman 
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awoke,  and,  after  rablnng  his  eyes  with  oon^denUe  enengr,  beRxed 
natanuly  enough  to  know  why  he  was  called  upon,  seeing  that  he  had 
no  motion  to  bring  before  the  court  His  innocence,  however,  was  felt 
to  be  assumed,  and  it  was  held  that  such  an  assumption  ougnt  not  to 
protect  him.  They  therefore  called  still  more  energetically,  '^Snobson  I 
Snobson  !**  aooompanying  that  call  with  the  demand  for  a  most  ample 
apology. 

Mr.  Snobson  felt  oonfiised.  He  was  a  stout,  stumpy  person,  but  still 
be  felt  confused.  He  looked  pale  and  red  alternately  for  some  few 
minutes,  when  his  complexion  settled  down  into  a  yellowish  blue ;  and, 
as  the  demand  for  an  imology  was  reiterated  with  increased  zeal,  he  at 


done  anybody  anyhow  wrong,  Tm  williug,  in  course,  to  make  it  right; 
for  there's  no  indiwidual  in  tnis  'ere  court  more  readier  to  apologise  for 
thesama" 

"Apology !  apology  l"  shouted  several  honourable  members. 

"  Vot  for  ?  Vot  have  I  done  ?  Tell  me  that ! "  cried  Mr.  Snobson, 
who  really  began  to  get  warm  upon  the  subject. 

"If  the  honourable  member,"  observed  the  Mayor,  with  much 
precision  and  dignity,  "made  use  of  the  expressions  attributed  to  the 
honourable  member,  I  am  sure  that  the  honourable  member  will 
perceive  the  necessity  which  exists  for  its  immediate  withdrawal." 

Here  the  demands  for  an  apology  were  loudly  reiterated  by  those 
who  were  anxious  to  fix  upon  some  one,  it  mattered  not  whom  a  single 
straw,  so  long  as  he  happened  to  be  apolitical  opponent,  for  party  feeUng 
at  that  period  ran  high,  and,  as  every  question  Drought  before  the  court 
was  made  a  purely  party  question,  that  which  had  immediate  reference 
to  Mr.  Snobson  was  regarded  as  an  exception  by  no  means. 

"  My  Lord  Mayor  "  said  the  honourable  accused,  calmly,  after  a  pause, 
during  which  he  had  been  looking  about  him  as  if  he  had  lost  some  dear 
friend,  "Yen  I  know  the  percise  natur  of  the  acquisation,  I'll  perceed 
for  to  rebut  the  same,  and  not  afore." 

"It  wont  do.  Master  Snobson !  it  wont  do,  my  boy !"  cried  Valentine, 
in  a  sonorous,  wobbling  voice,  whose  tones,  singularly  enough,  resembled 
those  of  an  honourable  member  who  appeared  to  be  deriving  much 
amusement  from  the  manifest  confusion  of  the  accused. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  the  state  of 
amazement  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  the  anti-senatorial  style 
of  that  wobbling  address  to  Mr.  Snobson,  rose  steadily  and  solemnly, 
and  looking  with  due  severity  of  aspect  full  in  the  face  of  the  honour- 
able member  whose  voice  had  been  so  unjustifiably  assumed,  said :— "  I 
really  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  make  any  remark  touching  the 
conduct  of  any  honourable  member ;  but  I  have  a  great  public  duty 
to  perform,  which  duty  I  certainly  should  not  perform  were  I  not 
to  say  that  honourable  members  should  remember  that  they  are  where 
ihey  are  /" 

The  tail  of  this  stinging  rebuke  was  so  pointed,  that  it  appeared  to 
pierce  the  soul  of  the  nonourable  member  for  whom  the  whole  of  its 
poignancy  was  designed,  for  he  instantly  rose,  and,  placing  his  hand 
with  much  solemnity  upon  his  heart,  said:—  My  Lord  Mayor,— Hif 
it  be  imagined  it  was  me,  it's  a  butter  mishapprehension,  'cause  it 
wasn't!" 

"  Why,  you  know  that  it  was ! "  shouted  Valentine,  throwing  his 
Toice  jobt  behind  the  honourable  member,  who  on  the  instant  turned 

I  2 
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round  urith  the  velocity  of  a  whii)pin^-top,  and  scrutinized  the  counte- 
nance of  every  member  in  his  vicimty,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
who  had  uttered  these  words. 

"Really,**  said  the  Mayor,  "these  proceedings  are  most  irregular;" 
and  the  justice  of  that  observation  was  duly  appreciated  by  all,  save 
Valentine,  who,  with  the  most  reprehensible  temerity,  exclaimed,  "Mind 
your  own  business  !'*  and  that  to  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"  Mind  my  own  bu-^^ie8s  !'*  cried  his  lordship,  utterly  shocked  at  the 
monstrous  Character  of  that  injunction.  **Mind  my  own  business  !*'  he 
repeated,  in  a  still  more  intensely  solemn  tone ;  and  he  looked  round 
amazed,  and  held  his  breath  to  give  his  bosom  an  opportunity  of  swelling 
with  indignation,  and  then  turned  to  the  Eecorder,  and  said,  "Did  yott 
ever  ?  "    To  which  the  Recorder  replied.  **  No,  I  never !  *' 

"  Shame !  shame !  **  shouted  several  honourable  members  the  very 
moment  they  had  recovered  the  power  to  shout. 

"  Mind  my  own  business !  **  cned  his  lordship  for  the  third  time,  and 
Valentine,  regardless  of  the  official  dignity  of  the  first  magistrate  of  the 
first  city  in  the  world,  absolutely  cried  again,  '*  Yes !  mmd  your  own 
business !  ** 

A  thrill  of  horror  ran  clean  'through  the  court.  Every  member 
appeared  to  be  paralyzed.  However  cold-blooded,  however  atrocious, 
however  unequivocally  vile  that  observation  might  have  struck  them  as 
being,  it  was  one  to  which  they  were  unable  to  conceive  a  sufficient 
answer.  Several  of  them  made  desperate  efforts  to  rise,  with  the  view 
of  protesting  against  and  denouncing  its  spirit,  but  every  faculty,  phv- 
sical  as  well  as  moral,  appeared  to  nave  forsaken  them,  and  death-like 
silence  for  some  time  prevailed. 

At  length  his  loraship,  recollecting  what  was  due  to  himself  as  a 
mayor  and  as  a  man,  broKe  the  spell  which  had  bound  him,  and  said, 
"1  demand  an  explanation  !** 

"  An  explanation  ?**  said  Valentine. 

"Aye !  an  explanation  !*'  cried  his  lordship,  with  great  magnanimity. 
"  I  have  been  told  by  some  honourable  member  to  mind  my  own  busi- 
ness. I  am,  I  beg  to  say,  I  am  minding  my  own  business.  I  beg  the 
honourable  member  to  understand  that  it  is  my  own  business ;  and  I 
beg  to  inform  him  farther,  that  so  long  as  I  have  the  honour  to  occupy 
this  chair,  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  office  I  have  the  honour  to 
hold  shall  be  enforced  P* 

At  this  moment  Valentine  had  the  audacity  to  make  three  distinct 
bursts  of  laughter  apparently  proceed  from  three  different  quarters. 

**  I  wish/'  continued  his  lordship,  tugging  desperately  at  his  official 
habiliments ;  "  I  wish  honourable  members  distinctly  to  understand 
that  I  am  not  to  be  insulted.    The  dignity '* 

"Dignity!**  interrupted  Valentine,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  mockery, 
which,  under  any  circumstance,  would  have  been  extremely  culpable. 
"DimJity!** 

"  I  repeat  it  !**  cried  his  lordship,  with  considerable  warmth.  "The 
dignitff  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  been  elected  shall  descend  from  me 
untarnished  !** 

Before  the  cheering  which  this  majestic  observation  elicited  had  com- 
pletely died  away,  an  honourable  member,  whose  portly  person  and 
crimson  face  met  Valentine's  views  of  what  an  Alderman  ought  to  be, 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  direct  vote  of  censure ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  risen,  than  Valentine 
f hj^ted.    Upon  whom  P*'   and  in  a  moment  there  were  loud  cries  of 

Name !  name !  name  !**  which  seemed  to  puzzle  the  honourable  mem- 
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ber  6zoeeding[ly.  "  I  am  noV'  said  he  afc  length,  after  having  held  a 
oonferenoe  with  those  around  him,  **  in  possession  of  the  honourable 
member's  name,  but  probably  some  other  honourable  member  will  in- 
form me" 

Talentine  had  unfortunately  heard'  but  one  honourable  member's 
name  mentioned,  and  Xherefore  had  no  hesitation  in  calling  out 
"Snobsonr 

"  No,  no  V  cried  that  honourable  member,  starting  up  and  appealing 
energetically  to  many  other  honourable  membera^  who  bore  instant  testi- 
momr  to  the  fact  of  his  beins  innooent 

**  As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,"  observed  his  lordship,  who 
had  been  struggling  to  regain  his  apparent  equanimity,  "I  should  take 
no  farther  notice  of  the  insulting  expresBion,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
as  chief  magistrate— " 

''You  a  chief  magistrate  1"  oried  Valentine,  who  had  really  a  great 
contempt  for  the  size  of  his  lordship,  albeit  he  held  the  office  in  very 
high  respect.    **  You  are  joking  l" 

"  Joking !"  cried  his  lordship,  with  an  expression  of  horror. 

"  Do  you  think  that  you  are  fit  now  to  be  chief  magistrate  ?''  said 
Talentine.  **  Why,  you  don't  weigh  abo?e  nine  stone  two !" 

An  honourable  member,  knitting  his  brows  and  looking  remarkably 
fierce,  rose  to  move  that  the  offensive  expressions  be  taken  down ;  and 
*1Mind  your  own  business !"  —  "  You  a  chief  magistrate  I"  —  "  Do  you 
think  that  you  are  fit  now  to  be  a  chief  magistrate  P'^—and  "  Why,  you 
don't  weigh  above  nine  stone  two,"— were  taken  down  accordingly. 

'*  Now,''  said  that  honourable  gentleman,  "  I  will  not,  my  Lord  Mayor, 
look  for  precedents  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  to  act  in  this 
oase,  for  as  conduct  like  that  which  we  have  witnessed  is  altogether  un- 
precedented, no  precedent  for  such  conduct  can  be  found ;  but  I  mean  to 
eay  this,  my  Lord  Mayor,  that  nothing  more  utterly  disgraceful,  more 
d^nerately  atrocious,  more  palpably  irregular,  or  more  altogether  out 
of  the  way,  ever  occurred  in  this  or  any  other  court,  either  in  this  or  in 
any  other  oountry,  laying  claim  to.the  highest  point  in  the  scale  of  civil- 
usation;  and  all  I  can  say,  my  Lord  Mayor,  is  this,  that  such  conduct 
reflects  the  very  lowest  and  most  abominable  pitch  of  shame  upon  the 
honourable  member— I  care  not  who  he  is—  for  he  has  not  the  com- 
mon manUnessto  avow  like  a  man  the  detestable  utterance  of  knguage 
on  the  one  hand  so  monstrously  vile,  my  Lord  Mayor,  and  so  rash  and 
extremely  leather-headed  on  the  other  r 

This  burst  of  indignant  eloquence  was  hailed  with  loud  cheers,  and 
as  the  general  impression  was  that  the  offending  party  never  could 
in  silence  stand  such  a  broadside  as  that,  honourable  members  looked 
round  with  considerable  anxiety  for  the  rising  of  the  deUnquent. 
Por  several  seconds  the  suspense  was  profound,  when,  as  the  offender 
ndled  to  come  forth,  due  contempt  was  inspired  for  the  character  of  such 
a  man,  and  another  member  rose,  with  the  most  perfect  self-possession, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  his  sentiments  on  the  subject. 

It  was  evident  at  a  glance,  that  this  worthy  individual  was  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  sparkling  wits  with  which  civic  society  is  so 
abundantly  studded.  He  appeared  to  be  perfectly  at  home,  and  after 
smiling  a  most  interesting,  if  not  a  most  fascinating  smile,  observed  :— 
*' Bealljr  this  appears  to  be  a  very  queer  business ;  but  that  branch  of 
the  business  wmoh  seems  the  most  queer,  is  that  which  refers  to  your 
lordship's  weight.  The  honourable  member  complains  that  your  lord- 
ship don't  weigh  more  than  nine  stone  two,  and  ms  estimate  appears  to 
be,  as  for  as  it  goes,  aa  nearly  correct  as  possible ;  but  he  contends  that 
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your  iordship  is  not  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be  a  chief  magistrate, 
hecause  von  don't  weigh  more  than  nine  stone  two  I  Why,  what  in  the 
name  of  all  that's  rational  would  he  have  a  chief  magistrate  weigh  ? 
Would  he  like  to  have  every  lord  mayor  a  huge  mountain  of  flesh,— a 
human  porpoise  ?  Would  he  have  nim  elected  by  weight,  with  the 
standard  fixed  at  twenty  or  five-and-twenty  stone  ?'' 

"He  ought  certainly  to  have  a  little  flesh  upon  his  bones," cried 
Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  behind  the  speaker. 

"  Flesh !"  cried  the  worthy  and  eloquent  member,  wheeling  sharply 
round,*' A  little  flesh!  Upon  my  word  this  is  veiy  extraordinary.  An 
error  has  been  engendered  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant— an  error 
which  has  descended,  in  fact,  from  generation  to  generation  with  the 
most  hereditary  regularity,  until  it  has  partaken  of  the  character  of  an 
heir-loom— that  aldermen  possess  all  the  external  characteristics  of 
gluttons,  in  consequence  of  their  assumed  unconquerable  inchnation  to 
feed  to  satiel^,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  aldermen,  instead  of  beinff  gorgers, 
and  crammers,  and  stowers  away  of  immense  masses  of  food,  are  de- 
ddedly  the  most  abstemious  body  of  men  in  existence.  I  know— nay, 
we  all  know,  that  aldermen,  like  bishops,  are.  to  please  the  morbid  taste 
of  the  vulgar,  represented  as  persons  with  red.  bloated  cheeks,  mulberry 
noses,  and  immense  corporations,  although  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  extremelv  narrow-bellied,  with  no  more  inclination  to  obesity  than 
drummers;  but  when  I  hear  an  honourable  member  of  this  court,  who 
must  know  all  the  aldermen  personally,  contend  that  a  man  is  unfit  to 
fill  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  because  he  don't  weigh  above  nine 
stone  two,  I  must  say,  that  in  the  annals  of  queer  afiairs,  a  queerer  don't 
stand  upon  record." 

This  novel  and  eloquent  speech  did  not  appear  to  give  general  satis- 
faction. It  is  true,  the  worthy  aldermen  present— of  whom  there  were 
several— held  their  savoury  breath,  and  tried  desperately  to  make  their 
abdominal  drums  look  genteel,  and  endeavoured— with  a  virtuous  view, 
doubtless— to  swallow  the  belief  that  they  really  were  very  abstemious 
men ;  but  the  commoners,  who  had  been  in  the  nabit  of  looking  forward 
with  delight  to  the  grand  periodical  feasts,  keenly  felt  that  if  such  an 
inhospitable,  hun^y  idea  as  that  of  abstemiousness  being  held  to  be 
one  of  the  civic  virtues,  were  to  obtain,  the  glowing  members  of  the 
corporation  would  be  frozen  into  whole-hog  tee-totallers,  and  the  Man- 
sion-house itself  would  be  metamorphose^  eventually,  into  a  shivering 
temperance  den.  That  so  revolting  a  state  of  things  ought  by  no 
means  to  be  promoted,  they  were  perfectly  and  naturally  convinced ; 
they  therefore  felt  it  incumbent  upon  them,  as  citizens,  to  repudiate  the 
notion  with  sovereif^  contempt,  and,  as  valentine  perceived  the  ex- 
pression of  this  feeling  to  be  almost  universal,  he  raised  a  loud  laugh  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  worthy  member's  oration,  which  was  promptly 
responded  to  in  tones  of  bitter  irony. 

**  It's  hall  worry  well  for  the  court  to  be  merry,"  said  an  honourable 
member,  when  the  laughter  had  subsided ;  '*  but  touching  the  hinsult ! 
vot  about  that  ?— the  indignity  showered  upon  the  cheer !  that's  vot  I 
mean  for  to  contend  should  be  noticed." 

"Vot  a  hanimal!"  said  Valentine,  '* exasperating  the  h,  and  con- 
temnins  the  correct  pemounciation  of  the  wowell." 

"Sucn  language,"  cried  his  lordship,  indignantly,  ''cannot  be  to- 
'^•ated." 

Why  don't  jrou  then  make  him  speak  better  P"  cried  Valentine^ 
h  was  certainly,  under  the  circumstance*,  extremely  reprehen* 
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*  Order !"  exclaimed  the  Lord  Mayor :  **  I  will  not  sit  here  to  be  thus 
insalted!" 

''Shame!  shame !^ shouted  several  honourable  members  simultane- 
ously, while  his  lordship  conferred  with  the  Becorder. 

"It's  perfectly  disgraceful!"  cried  sevoral  others,  but  [the  majority 
were  smiling  as  if  they  enjoyed  it. 

"I  do  not,"  said  his  lordship,  having  taken  the  opinion  of  his  legal 
adviser,  "bv  any  means  envy  the  feelings  oi  those  honourable  members 
whose  conanct  this  dav  has  been  so  highly  discreditable,  but  I  do  hope 
and  trust  that  they  will  reflect  upon  the  course  they  have  adopted,  and 
as  I  find  it  impossible  to  recal  due  attention  to  business,  I  have  only  to 
add  that  this  court  is  adjourned." 

His  lordship  then  rose,  and  as  the  honourable  members  were  forming 
themselves  into  groups^  with  the  view  of  expressing  their  private  opinions 
on  the  subject,  Valentine  left  them  to  revel  in  conjecture,  and  quietly 
quitted  Guildhall 


CHAPTEE  XVin. 

BhowB  what  a  Consdenee  Goodman's  Brother  had. 

It  has  been  said  that  some  men  have  no  conscience :  but  if  such  men 
there  be,  they  must  be  dead  men ;  and  as  dead  men  nave  been  said  to 
be  no  men  at  all,  the  two  positions  form  a  problem,  of  which  the  solu- 
tion is  not  easy.  It  seems  plain  enough— yet,  who  knows?— that  a 
man  without  a  conscience  must  be  without  a  soul ;  and  were  the  ex- 
istence of  such  an  animal  recorded  in  natural  histoiy,  the  thing 
would  be  held  to  be  clear;  but  as  we  have  no  record  of  any  such 


tically  to  the  workinx  class  of  consciences— a  conscience  which  delighted 
in  the  cultivation  of  moral  thorns,  which  pricked  and  stung  him  day 
and  night  with  much  point  and  effect.  Wa  brother's  form  was  per- 
petually in  his  ''mind's  eye;"  his  brother's  voice  as  perpetually  rang 
m  his  imagination's  ear:  nature's  sweet  restorer  was  conquered  and 
kicked  about  by  nature's  grim  disturber,  and  a  very  fine  time  of  it  he 
had  upon  the  whole.  Nor  were  the  minds  of  his  amiable  family  much 
more  at  ease;  forasmuch  as  they  had  nopredse  kno^i^ledee  as  to  the 
whereabout  of  Goodman,  they  were  induced  bv  the  horrible  state  of 
Walter's  nerves  to  apprehend  that  he  had  either  murdered  him,  or 
caused  him  to  be  murdered,  but  dreaded  th<i6  only  in  consequence  of 
such  an  event  being  calculated  to  bring  down  upon  him  the  vengeance 
of  the  law. 

"  It's  of  no  use,"  observed  Mrs.  Walter,  a  few  evenings  after  the 
Aimiture  had  been  sold  by  private  contract  \  "  it  isn't  of  the  slightest 
earthly  use,  you  know,  attempting  to  ^o  on  m  this  way.  I  must  have 
a  separate  bed.  I  really  cannot  sleep  with  you— I  cannot,  indeed ;  for 
ou  talk,  and  groan,  and  sigh,  and  throw  your  arms  about,  and  kick  /-r- 
Hn,  sure  mvlegs  are  nothing  out  one  mass  of  bruises ;  and  as  for  the 
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clothes !— if  I  pull  them  on  once  during  the  night,  I  have  to  pull  them 
on  at  least  fifty  times.    I  can't  endure  it— I  really  cannot  if  you  go  on 
in  this  way,  and  so  it  don't  signify  talking ! " 
**  If  8  very  unpleasant ! "  observed  Mrs.  Horace,  sympathetically. 
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"  Unplfiwant,  my  dear  I-A^b  really  dreadful !  I  wonder,  Tm  sure, 
that  I  don't  catch  my  death.  There  was  only  last  night— you  know 
how  tired  I  was  ?— well,  I  hadn't  been  asleep  five  minutes  when  he 
turned  on  his  right  side,  and  off  they  all  went !— blankets,  sheet,  coun- 
terpane,— everything  was  off;  although  I  pinned  them,  as  I  thought, 
securely  to  the  pallmsse,  and  tucked  them  well  in  before  I  got  into 
bed." 

"  That's  |u6t  for  all  the  world  like  my  Horace,  when  he  comes  home 
a  little  bit  tipsy.'' 

"Of  course!"  cried  Horace.    "What  is  it  I  don't  do?" 

"Why,  you  know  you  do  everything  thafs  disagreeable,  then;  you 
turn  about  and  snore,  and " 

"  Now  you  have  said  it !  J  snore !— come  thafg  ^ood— you  won't 
beat  that  to-night  I  I  never  snore ;  I'd  scorn  the  action !  If  I  were 
ever  to  <}atch  myself  at  it^  I'd  get  up  and  cut  my  own  throat  I  detest 
it— I  can't  snore. 

"  My  goodness,  Horace ! " 

**  I  never  do  it,  I  tell  you !    Surely  I  ought  to  know ! " 

"  But  how  can  you  know  when  you're  asleep  ?  " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you'll  make  me  believe  that  if  I  were 
to  snore  away,  and  grunt  like  a  jolly  old  hog  in  distress,  I  shouldn't 
wake  nnrself? 

"  WeU,"  said  Mrs.  Walter,  *'  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  who  it  was ;  but 
when  you  dept  in  the  next  room  to  us,  I  know  one  of  you  used  to  make 
a  horrible  noise." 

**  Why,  of  course !— that  was  Poll ! "  observed  Horace, "  she's  a  regular 
out-and-out  snorter." 

**  Why,  good  gracious,  Horace ! " 

•*  Well,  you  know  that  you  are  I  It's  of  no  use  denying  it.  Before 
I  got  used  to  it  I  couldn't  get  a  wink  while  you  were  cutting  away  in 
that  dreadful  state  of  mind ;  but^  like  everything  else,  it  has  become  so 
natural  that  1  look  for  it,  and  can't  close  my  eyes  till  you  begin." 

**  Well,  your  father  never  snores."  said  Mrs.  Walter,  "  i  must  say 
that ;  but  he  does  kick  most  cruelly.^' 

"  Well !  some  more  grog ! "  growled  Walter,  whose  obsequious  man- 
ners had  been  changed  into  those  of  a  bear,  and  whose  countenance 
developed  a  fixed  and  sullen  eloom. 

**  Don't  drink  any  more,  there's  a  love ! "  said  Mrs.  Walter,  **  you've 
had  five  venr  strong  glasses  already." 

"  What  if  I've  had  five-and-filty !  I  dont  care  a  dump :  I  want 
more ! " 

**  Well,  it  must  be  a  very  very  little,  and  that  very  weak." 

**  Here,  push  it  this  way  I— I'll  mix  for  myself.  You  scarcely  take 
the  rawness  off  the  water."  And  he  did  mix,  but  scarcely  took  the  raw- 
ness off  the  brandy ;  and  having  mixed,  and  swallowed  the  greater  part 
oi  the  mixture,  his  muscles  appeared  to  be  a  little  relaxed,  and  he  made 
a  very  lamentable  effort  to  sing 

• "  Mynheer  Van  Dunk,  who  never  got  drunk. 
Sipped  brandy  and  water  gaily  j 
He  quenched  his  thirst  with  two  quarts  of  the  firsts 
To  a  pint  of  the  latter,  daily, 

To  a  pint  of  the  latter,  daily.'* 

**  The  governor's  getting  mops  and  brooms,"  whispered  Horace  to  his 

ble  spouse ;  "  he's  going  it !  I  shouldn't  at  all  wonder  if  he  opens, 

d-by,  like  a  porcupine.     I  say,"  he  continued,  addressing  his 
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¥6D0nble  MhsTi  "  woift  tou  have  a  cheroot?  Here's  an  <mt-and- 
outer  here ! "  and  he  picked  out  the  blackest  and  strongest  he  oouid 
find,  whidi  Walter  took,  and  began  to  smoke  desperately. 

"  Try  him  now,"  whisroered  the  senior  Mrs.  Goodman. 

"Well,  how  do  you  like  it?" 

**  Not  at  all :  it's  ^rticularly  nasty,"  replied  Walter,  "  but  anything 
to  drive  the  blue  devils  away. 

'  Begone  dull  care  1  I  pr*ythee  begone  firom  me  I ' 
I  say,  old  girl !  lef  8  have  a  bowl  of  punch ! 

t  'If  any  pain  or  care  remain. 

Let's  drown  it  in  a  bo— o— owl.» 

Who  cares  ?  who  cares,  eh  P  Give  us  a  kiss,  old  girl  I  Why  don't  you 
sing  P    Comei,  let's  have  a  song  all  round ! " 

*^The  tiling  was  well  managed,"  said  Horace,  "  after  all,  eh  ?— 
wasn't  it?" 

**  No !  not  at  all !  it  wasn't  well  managed !— he  saw  me  ;~it  wasn't 
well  managed!" 

**  I  wonder  how  he  liked  it." 
•  "  Ask  him ! "  cried  Walter,  directing  his  eyes  to  a  vacant  part  of  the 
room.    "  There  !  ask  him ! — there  he  is ! " 

"  Where  ?  "  shouted  Horace,  as  he,  his  wife,  and  mother  turned  to 
the  spot  to  which  Walter  still  pointed. 

^'  Why,  there !  Are  you  bhnd  ?  He  has  been  standing  up  there  for 
the  last  hour!" 

•*  Grood  gracious !  how  you  frighten  me ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goodman ; 
*•  you  make  my  very  blood  run  cold.  It's  just  the  tCv  you  went  on 
last  night  You  would  have  it  that  he  was  standing  ai  the  foot  of  the 
bed." 

"  And  BO  he  was !— -but  who  cares  ?  "  and  he  nodded  to  the  s^^ace  to 
which  he  had  pointed,  and  emptied  the  glass.  "  Well,  why  don't  you 
sing  ?    Here !  mix  some  more  grog." 

*^I  say,  where  have  you  stowed  him  ?  "  inquired  Horace. 

"  Don't  I  tell  you  he's  there ! " 

*  Oh,  nonsense !  but  where  did  you  take  him  to  ?  " 

Walter  pushed  the  candles  aside,  and  having  dosed  one  ^ye  to  make 
the  other  more  powerful  and  steady,  looked  earnestly  at  Horace,  and 
said,  "Don'taskany  questions,  and  then  you'll  not  have  to  tell  lies.— 
Now,  Where's  this  brandy-and-water  ?— The  treacherous  crew !  They'd 
no  right  to  let  him  out ! .  They  promised  they  wouldn't,  so  long  as  I 
kept  up  my  payments :  yet  there  he  is  now ! "  And  he  covered  his  eyes 
^  with  his  hand,  and  sank  Dack  in  the  chair,  in  which,  yielding  to  the  com- 
bined influences  of  brandy  and  tobacco,  he  soon  fell  asleep. 

'*  He  has  dropped  otf."  said  Horace ;  '  don't  wake  him.  I  never  before 
saw  him  above  half  so  rar  ^one." 

**  But  how  strange  I "  said  Mrs.  Goodman : "  is  it  not  P  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  consolation ;  I  think  he  hasn't  rushed  into  extremes." 

"  No,  that's  pretty  certain,"  said  Horace :  "  I  thought  he  had  at  first. 
But  where  can  Ite  nave  stowed  him  P  That  puzzles  me  above  a  bit. 
He  couldn't  have  cocked  him  into  a  workhouse ;  nor  could  he  well  have 
fixed  him  in  prison.  It  certainly  is  about  the  rummest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of." 

"  Probably  "  suggested  Mrs.  Goodman,  "he  has  sent  him  abroad." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it"  cried  Horace;  "he's  somewhere  near  at  hand. 
Besides,  you  know,  he  isn't  a  fool ;  he  wouldn't  be  kept  there.  Hush ! " 
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he  added  sharplyt  for  Walter  at  the  moment  gave  a  strong  oonvulnve 
start. 

"  Thaf  8  the  war  he  goes  on  throughout  the  night,"  gently  whispered 
Mrs.  Goodman.   ^Hush,  listen!— he's  dreaming!" 

"  There  are  a  Idnd  of  men  so  loose  of  soil, 
That  in  their  sleep  will  matter  their  aflUrS}** 

and  one  of  this  *']dnd"  was  Walter. 

*'  Now  do  your  worst ! "  cried  he,  folding  his  arms  with  an  air  of 
defiance.  **  Do  your  worst— I  am  safe !— The  certificate— that  was  the 
authority.— Well,  I  know  it !  what  of  that  ?— And  so  you  were— you 
were  mad !— No,  not  at  all!— Why,  for  your  safety !— Look  to  those 
who  certified.— Not  a  word !— Do  it !— I  am  read^  to  defend  myself  !— 
Cool !  yery  cool !— Never !  dont  helieve  it"  Having  uttered  these  sen- 
tence^ as  if  in  answer  to  a  series  of  interro^tories,  he  curled  his  lip 
proudly ;  hut  in  tossing  his  head,  he  struck  it  against  the  back  of  the 
chair  with  so  much  force,  that  he  awoke  on  the  instant  and  started  up, 
exclaiming,  *'  Oh,  you  sluUl  pay  dearly  for  that— that  hlow  shall  be  your 
last!    Now!" 

"  Walter ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goodman,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Horace,  sustained  him.    "Walter!  awake!" 

•'  Did  you  not  see  him  strike  me  ?  " 

**  No,  no— he  is  not  here." 

'*  How  can  you  tell  me  that  ?  why  there  he  stands  now !— Am  I  not 
to  helieve  my  own  eves  ?  Have  you  all  turned  against  me  ?  Curse  you 
all !  Why  do  you  hold  me  ?— rll  strangle  him !— Why  do  you  hold 
me  ?"  And  he  stared  again  wildly,  and  pointed  to  the  imaginary  form 
of  him  whom  he  had  injured.  '*  Let  me  go ! "  he  continued,  struggling 
with  additional  violence.  ''Am  I  to  be  pinioned  here,  while  he  thus 
triumphs  over  me  ?  " 

'*  Come,  come,"  said  Horace.  "  fisht  it  out  another  time.  Ill  het  ten 
to  one  you  can  beat  him ;  but  let* s  nave  a  dear  stage,  you  know,  and  no 
favour." 

"My  dear,  dear  Walter,  wake  up"  said  Mrs.  Goodman;  "it  is 
nothing  but  a  dream.  Indeed,  indeed,  he  is  not  here,  love— he  is  not^ 
indeed ! " 

*'  No,  he  isn't  here  now ;  you  have  let  him  escape ! " 

'*  Of  course,  he  has  cut  it,"  said  Horace.  **  Never  mind ;  take  it  out 
of  him  to-morrow.  He  has  got  no  bottom,  you  know ;  he  never  had. 
Come,  governor,  come ;"  and  as  Walter  haa  sunk  into  their  arms  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion,  they  quietly  carried  him  up  to  bed. 

"  The  murder's  out  now,"  said  Horace,  returning  into  the  parlour. 
*'  He  has  put  the  old  boy  into  some  private  mad-house :  there  can't  be 
two  opinions  about  it.    I  see  it  all  now." 

"  Good  gracious  me— impossible ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goodman ; ''  why, 
he  is  not  mad." 

"  Oh,  that  makes  no  sort  of  odds  at  all,"  rejoined  Horace. 

"  But  surely  they  wouldn't  take  him  in  unless  he  were  ?  " 

'*  Wouldn't  they !  what  does  it  matter  to  them  whether  a  man 's  mad 
or  not,  so  long  as  he's  paid  for  ?  I  could  shove  the  old  governor  there  to- 
morrow, if  I  chose;  and  he  could  do  the  same  for  me.  It  doesn't  matter  a 
straw  who  it  is.  They've  only  to  send  for  a  couple  of  jolly  mad-doctors, 
the  majority  of  whom  are  to  be  bought  for  hali-a-sovereign,  and  they'll 
'•^ji  away  like  rattlesnakes." 

"  What,  without  knowing  whether  a  man 's  insane  or  not  ?  " 
Without  knowing— wlwt  is  it  to  them  ?    They  are  called  in  to  cer- 
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^r^tli^  ue  ludd  to  certify  ;—^ey  therefore  do  certify,  and  pooket 
the  coin." 

*  Ton  perfecUy  astonish  me ! "  ezchdnied  Ifrs.  Goodman. 

"  Tfaat^s  good  !•— Astonish  yo»/— Why,  one-half  the  world  would  he 
asfamished  to  learn  how  the  thing  is  arranged  hy  these  medical  snobs." 
"  Bat  the/  examine  them,  of  course  ?  " 

*  Not  a  hit  of  it !  They  will  occasionally  certify  without  even  seeing 
the  'intient;'  and  if  they  do  take  the  trouble  to  Tisit  him,  they  ques- 
tion him,  and  harasB  him,  and  put  him  in  a  most  uncomfortable  state 
of  excitement,  in  order  that  they  may  satisQ^  their  beautiAil  consciences 
that  he  is  in  reality  insane." 

"  But  isn't  that  very  wrong  ?  " 

**  Why,  if  s  yery  conyenient.  Of  course,  if  we  come  to  the  rights  of 
the  thing,  it  is  dear  that  no  man  should  be  confined  in  any  one  of  these 
dens  until  lus  case  had  been  fully  and  publicly  inyestigatecL  But  then, 
you  see,  that  wouldn't  answer.  They  would  never  be  able  to  get  a  sane 
man  out  of  the  way,  howeyer  rich  he  might  be,  if  that  system  were 
adopted." 

"But  how  do  they  manage  it  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Goodman. 

**  Why,  suppose,  now,  I  wanted  to  lock  up  the  governor— well,  I  have 
only  to  write  to  the  proprietor  of  one  of  these  private  bastiles  to  this 
effects— 

"  *  Sir,— I  beg  you  will  send  me  two  blank  fbrms  of  order  and  certificate 
to-morrow  morning,  together  with  two  stout  keepers,  for  a  very  violent 
patient  who  is  dangerous,  and  whom  I  desire  to  commit  to  your  car& 
and  if  you  will  send  also  two  doctors  to  certify,  it  will  save  a  deal  of 
trouble,  and  much  oblige.' 

**  Well,  at  the  time  appointed,  in  walk  the  doctors,  who  bore  the 
old  governor  with  a  senes  of  out-and-out  questions,  until  they  excite 
him  to  such  a  pitch  of  i^ory,  that  he  threatens,  yery  naturally,  to  kick 
them  out  of  the  house;  and  he  no  sooner  reaches  this  point  of  the 
compass^  then  they  call  in  a  couple  of  coal-heaving  keepers,  who  clap 
a  strait  jackets  or  a  pair  of  handcufife  upon  him,  without  any  farther 
ceremony,  and  bundle  him  off,  with  the  certificate  signed,  to  the  bastile 
to  which  they  belong." 

•*  And  would  you  be  iustified  in  doing  this  by  law  ?  " 

"  Law !  What  should  I  care  about  law  ?  Law  has  little  to  do  with 
private  lunatic  asylums.  Once  in,  the  poor  devils  are  booked  for  the 
whole  distance :  it  must  be,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  occurrence  which 
enables  them  ever  to  get  out.  There  they  are,  and  there  they  stick,  so 
long  as  the  payments  are  kept  up ;  and  when  they  die,  why  what  does 
it  matter  where  or  how  they  are  buried  ?  If  they  are  murdered,  it's 
iust  the  same  thing:  no  inquest  is  held  upon  the  body.  The  coroner 
has  no  power  there,— not  a  bit  of  it,— nothing  of  the  sort" 

"  This  really  appears  to  me,"  said  Mrs.  Goodman,  '*  to  be  very  dread- 
ful ;  but  of  course  they  are  well  treated  ?" 

**Oh!  of  course!"  returned  Horace  ironically;  "of  course j  they 
have  every  comfort  in  life,  and  all  its  luxuries.  The  proprietor  is  paid 
for  each  so  much  a-year ;  and  of  course  he  don't  want  to  make  anything 
out  of  them !  He  is  generally  a  mild,  out-and-out  nice  man— a  man 
whoee  himianities  are  conspicuously  developed— and  he  spends  all  the 
money  he  receives,  no  doubt,  in  administering  to  their  several  neces- 
nties,  and  becomes  at  once  so  fond  of  them,  that  he  never  parts  with 
one  if  he  can  possibly  help  it,  while  the  payments  continue  to  be  r^ular : 
nay,  his  attachments  are  so  extremely  strong,  that  if  one  of  his  patients 
should  die  or  escape,  he  regards  it  as  a  very  very  serious  loss  indeed." 
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At  this  moment  the  cry  of  "  murder  1"  was  heard  from  above,  and 
that  cry  was  suocseeded  by  a  heavy  crashing  fall.  ^  Mrs.  Groodman  gave 
a  shrill  scream  and  fainted;  and  Horace  rushed  into  the  bed-room  of 
Walter,  whom  he  found  lymg  prostrate  upon  the  floor.  On  being 
raised  ne  was  perfectly  insensible,  and  it  was  some  considerable  time 
before  animation  could  be  restored ;  and  when  it  was,  his  delirium  con- 
tinued wild  and  powerful  Horace,  therefore,  consented  to  sit  up  all 
night ;  and  having  sent  his  wife  and  mother  to  bed,  got  a  bottle  of 
brandy  and  a  box  of  cheroots,  and  then  dropped  into  a  large  easy  chair 
with  appropriate  resignattoo. 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

The  Widow's  Victim. 

As  Valentine  sat  in  hia  own  room  alone  the  evenim;  on  which  the 
conscience  of  Walter  had  developed  itself  to  his  amiable  family^  wonder- 
ing what  had  become  of  the  card  which  had  been  given  to  hun  by  the 
father  of  the  lovely  creature,  whom  he  rescued  trom  **  Old  Father 
Thames,"  the  servant  of  the  widow  with  whom  he  lodged  knocked  gently 
at  the  door,  and  having  entered,  «iid,  "  O,  if  you  pie,  sir,  misseses  com- 
pliments, and  says  she  hopes  vou'U  excuse  the  liberty,  but  she  has  a 
little  party  to-night,  and  she  wul  be  so  happy  if  you'll  join  'em,  as  she's 
sure  it  must  be  lonesome  to  be  here  alone.^' 

"Your  mistress  is  very  polite,"  said  Valentine ;  "I'll  do  myself  the 
pleasure,— Oh,  have  70U  seen  a  small  glazed  card  about  the  room  ?" , 

**No,  I  haven't,  sir— least  ways,  not  to  my  knowledge;  but  if  I 
should  see"— 

**I  have  it  I"  said  Valentine.  ''My  compliments  to  your  mistress, 
m  be  down  in  five  minutes." 

Although  it  may  probably  be  inferred  from  Valentine's  exclamation, 
"I  have  it !"  that  ne  had  it,  he  had  it  not;  but  simply  recollected  at 
the  moment  that  he  had  left  it  in  the  pocket  of  the  steward's  striped 
jacket,  which  had  been  lent  to  him  to  go  on  shore  at  Gravesend.  He 
knew  not  the  name  of  the  steward,  nor  did  he  know  the  name  of  the 
vessel  to  which  he  belonged,  but  then— which  was  certainly  the  next 
wst  thing— he  knew  the  name  of  the  wharf  from  which  she  started. 
He,  therefore,  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  go  down  to  that  particular 
wharf  the  next  morning,  with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  the  card,  and 
proceeded  to  join  his  fair  landlady's  party  in  the  parlour. 
^  Now  of  all  the  speculations  whose  fruits  have  a  tendency  to  confer 
immortal  honour  upon  the  learned,  there  is  probably  no  one  so  directly, 
so  eminently  calculated  to  send  a  man  down  to  posterity,  as  that  which 
has  reference  to  the  origin  of  personal  names.  That  there  are  so  many 
Smiths,  may  be  easily  accounted  for,  seeing  that  there  are  so  many 
Smiths— ^namely,  white  Smiths,  black  Smiths,  silver  Smiths,  gold  Smiths, 
lock  Smiths,  coach  Smiths,  gun  Smiths,  and  so  on,  whose  descendants 
have  assumed  the  pure  name,  although  clearly  the  son  of  the  first  Mr. 
emith  should  have  called  himself  Smithson ;  the  son  of  Mr.  Smithson, 
°?^jthsonson ;  and  the  son  of  Mr.  Smithsonson,  Smithsonsonson;  or,  for 
snortness,  Smithsonsonsgrandson.  This,  however,  might  have  been  very 
JJJJY,  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  course,  however  proper, 
wouia,  HI  a  few  generations,  have  drawn  the  names  of  the  descendants 
or  tne  original  Smith  to  a  somewhat  inconvenient  length.  But  how  the 
tnouaands,  nay,  the  millions  of  name*- which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
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oiTifised  society  irere  orinnally  got  hold  of  hy  our  anowton  rwpeo- 
tively,  is  a  question  which  opens  a  very  wide  field  for  antiquarian  re- 
search,—a  field  whose  cultivation  would  doubtless  confer  upon  man- 
kind, m  the  aesre^te,  benefits  incalculable.  They  who  might  enter 
this  glorious  field  might  meet  with  a  few  proper  names  of  a  very  queer 
character :  they  might,  indeed,  be  for  a  time,  in  some  slight  degree, 
gloriously  puzzled ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their  eventual  suc- 
cess if  they  boldly  and  resolutely  proceeded  upon  the  just  and  eternal 
principle,  that  every  efiect  must  have  a  cause. 

This  profound  vein  of  reflection  has  been  opened  by  the  fact  that 
Valentine's  landlady  possessed  the  name  of  Smugman.  That  she  got  it 
from  her  late  lamented  husband  is  manifest,  but  how  did  the  original 
Smugman  obtain  it  ?  The  solution  of  this  mystery  is  not,  however, 
absolutely  essential  to  the  progress  of  these  adventures,  and  therefore  it 
may  as  well  at  once  be  observed,  that  Mrs.  Smugman  had  been  lan- 
guishing in  a  weary  state  of  widowhood  for  nearly  twelve  months,  and 
that,  however  ardently  she  might  have  loved  the  name  of  Smugman  at 
one  time,  she  then  had  an  equally  ardent  desire  to  change  it  Her 
husband  had  been  in  the  navy,  and  from  the  Admiralty  she  received, 
in  consequence,  seventy  pounds  per  annum,  to  which,  in  conformity 
with  the  general  practice,  she  was  entitled  so  long,  but  only  so  long,  as 
she  remained  a  widow — a  practice  whose  tendency  is  far  more  immoral 
than  the  wise  men  by  whom  it  was  established  conceived ;  for,  as  the 
annuitants  cannot  legally  marry  without  sacrificing  their  respective 
annuities,  the  tempti^on  to  marry  illegally  is  sometimes  too  strong 
to  be  resisted  by  those  who  do  not  m  reality  prize  virtue  as  it  ought  to 
be  prized,  above  all  other  sublunary  blessings. 

That  such  considerations,  however,  entered  not  into  the  head  of  Mrs. 
Smuffman,  all  are  bound  to  beUeve,  for,  independentlr  of  her  being 
stricuy  "virtuous,  she  had  her  eye  upon  two  most  respectable  bachelors— 
namely,  Mr.  Foxglove,  a  quiet  bank  clerk^  and  Mr.  Crankey,  a  money- 
making  grocer,  the  latter  of  whom  she  did  rather  prefer,  but  in  conse- 
quence solely  of  his  wealth  being  calculated  to  cause  the  match  on  her 
part  to  obtain  the  direct  sanction  of  prudence. 

The  gentleman  upon  whom  this  preference  was  bestowed  was  a 
sour-looking,  porcupine-headed  person,  whose  smiles  were  so  forced, 
that  they  gave  pain  to  all  who  beheld  them:  yet  the  widow  was  con- 
versing with  him  very  affectionately  when  Valentine  entered  the  room. 
A  variety  of  greetings  and  fussy  introductions  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, who  were  engaged  in  the  purely  commercial  game  of  specmation, 
were  immediately  consequent  on  ms  entrie^  for  the  fair  widow  resdly 
felt  honoured  by  his  presence,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  Uonize  him 
enough. 

It  soon  became  manifest,  however,  to  Valentine,  that  Crankey  by  no 
means  approved  of  these  attentions;  that  he  looked  dajrk  and  dreadful, 
and  scowled  very  furiously,  both  at  the  widow  and  at  him :  and  as  he 
subsequently  made  himself  particularly  disagreeable,  indulging  occa- 
sionally in  certain  very  pointed  insinuations  having  reference  to  the 
impropriety  of  such  attentions  to  joung  men  in  general,  Valentine  re- 
solved on  punishing  Mr.  Crankey  for  his  bear-like  behaviour 

"  What  a  sour  old  crab,  to  be  sure,"  said  he,  making  his  voice  appa- 
rently proceed  from  the  speculation  table.  **  I  can't  say  I  admire  the 
taste  of  Mrs.  Smugman.'* 

**  Indeed!"  muttered  Crankey,  knitting  his  black  bushy  brows,  and 
looking  round  the  table  in  question,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  who 
it  wafl  that  had  spoken.    ^  My  presence,"  he  added,  addressing  Mrs. 
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8mugman,  "  doesn't  appear  to  be  very  a^^reeable  to  some  of  your 

**  Oh  nonsense ! "  observed  Mrs.  Smngman.  **  IVs  nothing  but  a 
silly  remark.    There's  no  meaning  in  it :  nonsense ! " 

**  You  should  not  invite  persons  to  meet  4710,  Mrs.  Smugman,  who 
are  capable  of  making  silly  remarks  with  no  meaning  in  them." 

The  widow  bit  her  lips,  but  said  nothing.  Mr.  Crankey,  however,  was 
by  no  means  disposed  to  be  silent,  for  he  enlarged  rather  eloquently 
upon  the  fact  of  his  not  having  come  there  that  evening  to  be  insulted. 

"  Bid  you  ever ! "  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  in  the  same 
direction.    "  The  fellow's  a  bear  I  '* 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  widow,  approaching  the  table  as  a  burst  of 
surprise  had  been  induced,  by  the  fact  of  a  lady  having  turned  up  the 
ace  after  selling  the  king  for  five-pence-halfpenny,  **  I  really  must  beg 
of  you  not  to  indulge  in  unpleasant  observations." 

The  whole  of  the  speculators  stared  at  the  widow,  with  an  expression 
of  amazement.  "You  must  remember"  continued  that  lady,  "that 
Mr.  Crankey  is  my  friend,  as  you  are  all  my  friends,  and  I  should  not 
like  to  hear  an  unpleasant  observation  apptied  to  anv  one  of  you." 

**  Mr.  Crankey,  Tm  sure,  must  be  mistaken,"  observed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  at  the  table.    "  I  have  heard  no  such  observation  made." 

"  But  I  have ! "  growled  Crankey. 

"  Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  sort,"  re- 
turned the  gentleman. 

**  Nor  have  I,"  cried  the  whole  of  the  speculators  in  a  breath,  which 
was  literally  the  fact,  for  they  had  all  been  too  busy  turning  up  pre- 
maturely and  estimatine  the  value  of  the  best  card  turned  in  proportion 
to  the  wealth  of  the  pool,  to  pay  attention  to  anything  else. 

Mr.  Crankey  was  not  satisfied;  but  the  speculators  were,  that  Mr. 
Crankey  had  been  mistaken,  and  the  merry  game  proceed^. 

Valentine  had  by  this  time  understood  the  precise  terms  ux)on  which 
Mr.  Crankey  and  the  widow  were,  and  very  naturally  felt  that  the 
sooner  such  a  match  was  completely  broken  off,  the  better  it  would  be 
for  the  lady ;  and  although  he  clearly  reco6;nised  the  right  of  that  lady 
to  choose  and  to  judge  lor  herself,  he  resolved  that  she  should  become 
that  evening  acquainted  with  Mr.  Crankey's  disposition,  of  which  she 
really  appeared  to  be  totally  ignorant. 

"  Come,"  said  the  widow,  after  a  very  awM  pause,  during  which 
Crankey  looked  as  black  as  a  thunder-cloud  just  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing ;  "  what  say  you  to  a  rubber  ?  " 

"  Anvthine  you  like,  ma*am,"  said  Crankey,  "  I  am  ready  for  aiijr- 
thing  r  and  he  hurled  at  the  speculation  table  a  dark  look  of  defiance. 

"  well,  come,  you'll  cut  in,  will  you  not  ?"  observed  the  widow,  ad- 
dressing Valentine,  whom  she  honoured  with  one  of  her  sweetest  sniiles, 
which  appeared  to  make  Crankey's  blood  boiL 

Valentine  expressed  his  willingness  to  join  them,  and  when  the^r  had 
out,  he  had  Crankey  for  a  partner,  and  their  opponents  were  Wright- 
man  and  Foxglove,  who  really  were  very  quiet,  gentlemanly  men. 

By  the  desperate  character  of  his  play,  it  very  soon  became  manifest 
that  Crankey's  whole  soul  was  in  arms,  and  he  devoted  so  much  atten- 


enforoed  the  penalty. 

"  Then  you  mean  to  play  the  strict  game  ?"  said  Crankey,  with  much 
earnestness. 
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""OfooimeL  my  dew  sir,  we  phj  the  aine !" 

''TaywelL  As  joajpleise.  It  makes  no  odds  to  me:  not  abit^" 
said  Mr.  Cnnkey,  shuffling  the  cuds  with  unequivocal  desperation. 
«Now,sir!— IfsmydeaL- 
^Ol]^  he  cant  play !"  whispered  Valentine,  throwing  his  Toice  behind 
Mr.  Cnnkey  as  ne  dealt.  Mr.  Crankey  looked  round,  and  albeit  ho 
aimDly  said,  **  Cea^t  he !"  the  oonsequenoe  was  a  misdeaL 

"WhottM  dsvil  can  deal  cards  or  play,  or  do  anything,  with  such 
intenupticms  as  these  ?"  exclaimed  Crankey. 

"  Wnat  interruptions  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Foxglove. 

"  Why,  these  ungentlemanly  obsern^ons,  these  wlusporings  and  tit- 
terinra  while  a  man  is  dealing." 

"  I  neard  no  observations,"  said  Mr.  Foxj^love. 

**  But  I  did,  sir !— I  am  not  deaf,  sir,  if  other  people  are !" 

"I  told  you  he  oouldnt  play,"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice 
among  the  speculating  people. 

Crankey  rose  and  gpa^ed  his  teeth  with  considerable  violencc'and 
grasped  the  back  of  his  chair  with  great  energy  and  firmness,  and  after 
having  taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  speculating  group,  cried, 
**  Indeed !  If  he  can^  he'll  play  yo«  any  day  in  the  week  for  what  you 
like.  It  makes  no  odos  to  me ;  from  a  crown  to  ten  pound !"  and  ho 
jingled  what  money  he  had  in  his  pocket,  with  the  view  of  imparting 
the  conviction  that  he  was  a  man  of  some  considerable  substance. 

The  entire  party  looked  at  Mr.  Crankey  with  an  expression  of  won- 
der, but  as  no  one  accepted  the  challenge,  he  hurled  a  look  of  contempt 
upon  the  speculators  in  the  aggregate,  and  eventually  resumed  his  seat. 

The  game  was  then  continued,  but  Mr.  Crankey  was  so  excited  that 
he  was  unable  to  recollect  a  card  that  had  been  played  His  opponents 
were  making  almost  every  trick,  and  the  ^lune  looked  particularly 
desperate,  when  as  Wrightman  was  considering  which  caid  he  should 
next  leac^  Valentine  made  it  appear  that  Mr.  Foxglove  softly  whis- 
pered ''diamonds,*'  which  happened  to  be  trumps,  and  accordingly 
Wrightman  conceiving  that  bis  partner  had  a  hand  which  would  carry 
all  before  it,  a  diamond  was  led. 

"  Oh  1  that's  it,  is  it  ?"  cried  Crankey,  sarcastically,  throwing  up  his 
cards.  "I  knew  it  was  something  of  that  /thought  we  were  playing 
the  game !" 

"  And  so  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Foxglove,  **  are  we  not  P* 

**  Do  you  call  intimations,  sir,  piaying  the  game  ?" 

"  What  do  jrou  mean  ?"  said  Mr.  Foxglove. 

**  Why  this  is  what  I  mean,  sir,— that  you  had  no  right  to  tell  your 
partner  to  lead  trumps,  sir !  thaf  s  what  I  mean  1" 

"J  tell  my  partner  to  lead  trumps !— I  deny  it,  sir,  flatly  deny  it,"  and 
the  denial  was  so  palpably  barefaced  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Crankey,  that  he 
was  at  the  moment  too  utterly  astounded  to  reply. 

**  You  are  making  yourself  very  disagreeable,  *  continued  Mr.  Fox- 
glove. ^  I  will  not  descend  to  argue  the  point,  but  in  order  to  prove 
that  I  did  not  call  for  trumps,  there  are  my  cards,  sir,  I  have  not  a 
iinglstrvaap  in  my  hand,"  and  the  cards  were  duly  placed  upon  the  table. 

'^  J  have  the  trumps,"  said  Valentine,  exhibiting  no  less  than  seven, 
which  would  of  necessity  have  carried  the  game ;  but  that  game  was  of 
course  claimed  by  Mr.  Foxglove  in  consequouoe  of  Crankey  having 
thrown  up  his  hand. 

••  You  are  satisfied,  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Foxglove.  "  1  presume  that  you 
are  satisfied.  Come,  if  we  are  to  play  the  game,  for  heaven'b  sake,  sir 
lot  us  play  it  pleasantly.    I  Lite  to  nave  any  dispute." 
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**  And  80  do  I,  sir :  but  if  I  didn't  hear  it—" 

**  You  must  have  been  mistaken,"  interrupted  the  widow,  who  besan 
to  be  really  ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  to  recognise  the  justice  of  Mr. 
Foxslove's  observations,  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  gentleman. 

^  I  tell  you  I  heard  diamonds  called,  Mrs.  Smugman !"  cried  Crankey, 
with  a  look  which  seemed  to  chill  the  widow's  blood.  "Isn't  a  man  to 
believe  his  own  ears  ?' 

"  Then  it  must  have  been  mentioned  at  the  speculation  table." 

"I  don't  know  where  it  was  mentioned,  ma'am,  nor  do  I  care;  I  only 
know  it  teas  mentioned,  and  that's  enough  for  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  "  shall  we  have  another  game  ?" 

"  Oh,  with  all  my  heart !"  said  Mr.  Foxglove. 

"  We'll  see  them  once  more,  Mr.  Crankey  ?"  said  Valentine,  and  as 
that  gentleman  doggedly  consented,  the  cards  were  again  dealt. 

iBfr.  Crankey  made  the  first  three  tricks,  but  just  as  he  was  about  to 
lead  off  for  the  fourth,  Valentine,  throwing  ms  voice  immediately  behind 
him,  whispered, "  Hearts." 

**  I'm  obliged  to  you ;  but  I  play  my  own  came.  I  want  no  advice, 
no  instraction,"  said  Crankey,  turning  round  with  a  most  unamiable 
scowl,  of  course  expecting  to  find  some  gentleman  at  his  elbow,  but  as 
he  could  see  no  one  standing  on  the  right,  he  twirled  round  to  the  lefb, 
and  as  he  couldn't  find  anv  one  near  him  at  all,  he  led  spades  in  the 
spirit  of  opposition.  His  hand  happened  to  be  a  good  one ;  and  as  it 
enabled  him  to  score  seven  points,  ne  took  a  deep  sip  of  brandy-and- 
water,  with  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff  as  an  obligato  accompaniment,  and 
began  in  reality  to  feel  a  Httle  better. 

*'  I  wish  to  goodness  he  would  go,"  said  Valentine,  assuming  the  voice 
of  a  female. 

"  Do  you  ?"  said  Crankey,  in^iring  at  that  moment  a  fresh  stock  of 
indication.  "  If  you  do,  madam,  why  I  shall  stop  all  the  longer !" 
and  he  honoured  the  speculators  indiscriminately  with  a  purely  sardonic 
smile,  and  waved  his  hand  very  eracefuUy,  and  bowed  with  great  polite- 
ness, and  then,  with  a  look  oi  supreme  contempt,  turned  round  to 
examine  his  cards. 

**  What  a  comical  wretch !"  said  Valentine,  assuming  a  totally  dif- 
ferent voice. 

"A  wretch,  sir!  a  comical  wretch!"  cried  Crankey,  starting  upon 
his  legs.    "  What  do  you  mean  by  a  wretch  ?  " 

"  For  goodness*  sake,  what  w  the  matter  ?"  cried  the  widow. 

"  The  matter,  ma'am  ?— this  is  the  matter !  I  did  not  come  here  to 
be  insulted,  ma'am,  grossly  insulted !" 

"  Who  has  insulted  you,-— who, — who  is  it  ?" 

"  Who  is  it.  ma'am  ?  Why  it's  one  of  yovafriendSj  that's  who  it  is !" 

"But  which  of  them?" 

"^What  do  I  care !"  cried  Crankey;  and'he  turned  from  the  widow 
and  dropped  upon  his  chair,  with  a  force  which  most  powerfully  tested 
the  stability  of  its  bottom. 

Had  young  Love  been  lingering  in  the  heart  of  the  widow,  in  order  to 
advocate  Crankey's  cause  at  that  moment,  his  retreat  would  have  been 
perfectly  certain;  but  as  it  was— as  the  widow  preferred  Mr.  Crankey 
to  Mr.  Foxglove  only  in  consequenoe  of  his  being  more  wealthy,  she 
simply  acknowledged  his  pohteness  by  a  bow,  and  took  no  farther  notice 
of  the  matter. 

"What's  trumps?"  cried  Crankey.  "  If  people  think  that  jfrn  to 
be  insulted,  they're  mi8taken,~I  can  tell  'em— as  mistaken  as  over  they 
were  m  their  lives ! " 
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"Oh, indeed!''  said Valentma 

"Tes!  indeed!''  cried  tbeTictim«  kuming  again  to  the  speculation- 
table:  "  why.  I  could  buy  up  the  whole  kit^  thafs  what  you  mean !" 

"  There's  tne  knave  to  beat,''  said  Yalentme  in  his  natum  voice. 

"I  see  there's  the  knave  to  beat,"  cried  Grankey,  dashing  down  the 
queen  with  extraordinary  force. 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Valentine,  calmly;  **  don't  be  angry  with  me." 

"Who  the  devil,  sir,  can  help  beiu^  angry?  Curse  me,  if  it  aint 
enough  to  turn  the  very  sweetest  disposition  into  verjuice.  But  I 
wont  stand  it !  They've  got  the  wrong  man— the  wrong  man,  sir,  I  can 
tell 'em  l" 

At  this  moment'  a  burst  of  merriment  proceeded  from  the  specula* 
tion-table,  and  Mr.  Crankey  immediately  slarted  up  again,  and  com- 
menced an  active  scrutiny,  but  as  he  round  all,  save  one,  laughing 
heartily  at  the  Ikct  of  that  one  having  given  seven-pence-halfpenny  for 
the  queen,  when  he  had  both  the  ace  and  the  king  in  his  own  hand,  M>. 
Crankey  a^Etin  resumed  his  seat,  muttering  something  which  sounded 
not  much  uke  a  blessing. 

*•  Tour  play,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Foxglove. 

"  I  know  it !"  cried  Crankejr,  who  could  not  then  bear  to  be  spoken  to. 

"  Hearts,"  whispered  Valentine,  assuming  the  voice  of  Mr.  Foxglove; 
and  the  ace  of  hearts  was  led  by  Mr.  Foxglove's  partner :  which  Crankey 
no  sooner  perceived,  than  he  started  up  again,  dashed  the  cards  upon 
the  table,  and,  having  hurled  upon  those  around  him  a  withering  look 
of  scorn,  placed  one  of  his  arms  majestically  beneath  his  coat  tails,  and 
bounced  out  of  the  room. 

His  departure  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  spent  most  agreeably.  The  speculators  played  until 
twelve,  then  had  supper,  and  then  sang  some  very  sweet  son^s ;  and 
Mr.  Foxglove,  who  was  really  a  very  decent  fellow,  had  that  night  the 
high  satisfaction  of  hearing  the  amiable  widolr  acknowledge  that  he  was 
the  absolute  master  of  her  heart. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

Contains  a  Bird's-eye  View  of  Goodman's  anenviable  position. 

Although  it  ma7  be  very  profoundly  contended,  that  use  is  second 
nature,  and  that  afflictions,  however  poignant,  lose  their  virtue  in  time ; 
—although  theorists,  in  illustration,  may  bring  forth  the  fact  of  a  man 
having  been  sentenced  to  sleep  upon  spikes  so  long  that,  when  com- 
pulsion had  ceased,  he  still  stuck  to  his  spikes  when  he  wanted  to  sleep, 
as  a  matter  of  conuort ;  it  seems  to  be  abundantly  clear  that  there  are 
certain  states  of  existence  which,  however  much  used  to  them  men  may 
become,  shut  out  all  prospect  of  reconciliation. 

Goodman  was  an  universal-happiness  man.  He  delighted  in  con- 
tending that  happiness  was  equally  diffused;  but  from  the  moment  of 
his  incarceration  in  Dr.  Holdem's  den,  his  views  on  that  subject  had 
changed.  It  may  appear  at  first  sight  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  fixed 
principles  like  Goodman  should  have  been  so  inconsistent;  but  lest  his 
inconsistency  should  be  deemed  reprehensible,  it  will  be  perfectly  proper 
to  describe  the  exact  process  by  which  the  change  in  his  opinions  on 
this  matter  had  been  wrought. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  the  seizure,  that  a 
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fellow  unlocloB^  the  door  of  the  pell  in  which  Goodman  bad  spent  a 
most  horrihle  night,  shouted- "  Now  then !  up  with  you !  d'ye  hear  ?" 

Goodman,  at  the  momflst,  involuntarily  shrank  from  the  scowl  of 
this  ruffian.  He  however  soon  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  at- 
tempted to  rise,  but  found  every  limb  so  stiff  and  sore,  that  he  saok 
back  eroaning  with  agony. 

**  Now  then !  Come^  none  of  that  rubbish !  It  won't  do  he^e  I " 

"  My  good  man,"  said  Goodman.  "  pray,  pra^,  don't  be  harsh,  X  am 
too  ilL— 1  really  am  too  ill  to  rise. 

•*  We'll  see  about  that  i"  cried  the  ruflBan,  catching  hold  of  tlie  edge 
of  the  mattress,  and  with  a  sudden  jerk  flinging  poor  Goodman  upon 
&e  floor.  "  Come,  tumble  up  with  you !  I'm  not  going  to  stay  here  all 
day!" 

Goodman  made  another  desperate  effort  to  rise ;  but  the  paixi  which 
accompanied  that  effort  at  once  caused  him  to  sink  back. 

''Oh!  I'm  not  going  to  stand  all  this  here,  you  know!"  touted  the 
fellow,  as  he  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  dragged  him  up. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  murdered,"  cried  Goodman,  be  merciful ;  kill  me  at 
OHcei— don't !  pra^y  don't  torture  me  thus !" 

**  vo  what  ? "  cned  the  ruflian,  clenching  his  fist,  and  grinding  his  huge 
teeth  desperately.  **  Give  me  any  more  of  it— say  another  word,  and  X^ 
show  you  what's  what  in  about  half  a  minute." 

Goodman,  finding  that  he  was  completely  in  the  ruffian's  power,  was 
silent ;  and,  having  manaeed,  in  a  state  more  dead  than  alive,  to  draw 
on  his  clothes,  was  dragged  into  a  room  in  which  a  number  of  persons 
were  sitting  at  breakfast 

As  he  entered,  a  chorus  of  sighs  burst  at  once  from  the  group,  and 
they  gazed  upon  his  countenance  with  an  expression  of  sorrow.  A 
person  of  gentlemanly  exterior  rose,  placed  a  chair  for  him  at  the  table, 
and  then  sat  beside  him ;  ^nd  having  pressed  him  with  much  delicacy  to 
partake  of  the  refreshment  provided,  which  consisted  of  lumps  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  weak  tea,  he  endeavoured  to  cheer  him,  and  did  at  length 
succeed  in  making  him  feel  that  he  should  have  at  least  one  consolation, 
namely,  that  of  his  society. 

"Now  then  l—come  into  the  garden!"  shouted  a  fellow,  when  the 
lumps  of  bread  and  butter  had  vanished ;  and  the  patients— as  they 
were  called,  but  the  prisoners  as  they  were— rose,  and  walked  away 
moumfuUv :  Goodman  alone  lingered. 

"  Now  then !  are  you  going  ?"  cried  the  ruffian. 

"  I'm  really  too  ill,"  said  Goodman,  faintly,  "  to  walk." 

"Oh,  rubbish  !-Be  off !— Now  then,  start  r 

**  I  wish  to  write  a  letter ! " 

*•  Be  off  into  the  garden,  I  tell  you !    Do  you  hear  what  I  say  P" 

*  YeSj  yes !— but— can  I  see  the  proprietor  ?" 

•*  Don't  bother  me !— Come,  start !— there,  thafs  all  about  it  ?" 

On  his  way  to  the  garden,  he  met  Dr.  Holdem,  whom  he  ventured  to 
address. 

'*  I  know  nothing,'  said  he,  **of  your  regulations;  but  pray  do  not 
suffer  your  servants  to  treat  me  so  brutally  !  * 

"Brutally  !"  cried  the  doctor;  "my  servants  treat  you  brutally!— 
pooh,  pooh  !  it's  all  your  delusion !" 

"No,  sir!"  said  Goodman,  emphatically;  "it  is  not  a  delusion.  I 
am^  sir, " 

u  §^^0  •  ^^o  I  none  of  your  insolence !"  interrupted  Dr.  Holdem: 
—  Be  off !"— And  one  of  hu  myrmidons  seized  hUn  by  the  colhur,  and 

•agged  him  away. 
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On  Mching  the  plam  which  was  dignified  with  the  i^ypelUtion  of 
a  garden,  in  which  there  were  about  a  dozen  withering  plants,  poor 
Goodman  wm  joined  by  Mr.  Whiteljr.  the  gentleman  who  at  breakfast 
had  so  kindly  addressed  him.  From  nim  he  learned  the  rules  of  this 
dreadfhl  place ;  and  reodTed  advice  with  reference  to  the  mode  in  whi<ji 
he  might  avoid  much  ill-treatment.  He  advised  him  to  make  no  com- 
idaint— to  bear  whatever  indignities  might  be  heai)ed  upon  him,  in 
olenoe,  and  to  hoi)e  for  tiie  means  of  eventuaUy  escaping." 

"  Es»ping !  ^  cried  Goodman ;  **  why,  can  I  not  wnte  to  my  friends  P" 

"No,  that  is  not  allowed." 

^  Kot  allowed  ?— you  have  visiting  magistrates  ?** 

"The  commissioners  visit  us  occasionally.  They  are  compelled  to 
come  four  tunes  a-year ;  but  that  is  frequently  at  intervals  of  fire  or 
ax  months.^ 

"  Well  when  they  do  come,  and  I  appeal  to  them,  they  will  of  course 
see  that  I  am  not  mad  ?" 

"Ah!  that  was  my  impression.  Hiere  was  my  hone;  but  the  first 
time  they  came,  the  keeper  save  me  a  certain  drug^  ana  then  goaded  me 
into  a  sti^  of  excitementi  imich,  when  I  was  examined,  made  me  appear 
to  be  insane,  and  that  impression  has  never  been  removed." 

"  God  Uess  me  V*  said  uoodman ;  "  but  there  are  some  insane  persons 
in  .this  vnretehed  place  ? " 

"There  are  some ;  but  verv,  very  few"  replied  Mr.  Whitely. 

"That  is  one,  I  presume  ?^  said  Goodman ;  pointing  to  a  melancholy 
creature,  who  was  handcuffed,  and  chained  to  a  1o|l 

" He  is  no  more  insane,  sir.  than  I  am,"  said  Whitely;  but  bavins, 
about  twelve  months  ago,  made  an  effort  to  esoapo,  he  has  been  hand- 
cuffed and  chained,  day  and  nighty  ever  smoe." 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  Jteepers  approached,  and,  with  a  single 
blow,  knocked  down  a  man,  for  throwing  a  stone  over  the  wall.  The 
TOOT  fsllow  took  no  notiee  of  this  outrage^  but  rose,  to  avoid  being 
kidced,  and  walked  awj^. 

"What  a  monstrous  proceeding !"  cried  Goodman,  indignantly. 

"Nothini/'  said  Whitely,  "is  too  monstrous  to  be  perpetrated  here. 
But  dlenoe  I^he  8  coming  this  way." 

"So  you^U  go  and  tell  the  doctor  you're  ill-used,  will  you?"  cried 
the  ruffian— with  whom  the  doctor  had  expostulated,  fearing  that,  as 
Goodman  was  exceedingly  weak,  too  much  cruelty  would  deprive  him  of 
life,  and  therebt  deprive  the  establishment  of  a  certain  sum  per  annum. 
— "^You'll  tell  him  I  hurt  you  again— eh ?— will  you?"  he  continued, 
grasping  Goodman  by  the  throat  and  shaking  him  with  violence.—**! 
tteat  you  brutaJly^  do  I  ?— Brutally !— brutally  !~brutally  1" 
.  At  each  repetition  of  the  word  '*  brutally,"  he  kicked  him  with  all  the 
force  at  his  command^  and  then  left  him  to  fkll  upon  the  ground  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion. 

While  this  atrocious  outrage  was  being  committed,  many  of  the 
Innutes  came  to  the  spot  Wnitely's  blood  boiled,  but  he  dared  not 
interfbre ;  and  several  of  the  other  sane  victims  felt  equally  indignant, 
but  equally  powerless.  A  religious  enthusiast  looked  up  to  heaven  as 
he  pointed  to  the  ruffian's  brutal  exercise  of  his  power;  while  two  poor 
idiots  dangled  their  hands,  and  appeared  to  be  utterly  lost  in  amazement 

The  moment  the  feltow  \aA  left  the  n)ot)  shouting,  "  There !  now 
tell  the  doctcHT  again !"  Mr.  Whitely  lifbed  Goodman  from  the  ground, 
and  ende^vouf  e«  to  console  him.  He  begged  of  him  not  to  mention 
the  ooQu^oi^ee  1i>  I)r«  SoUlem»  as  the  ruffian  would  be  certain  to  have 
nis  revenge,  ana  laboured  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  inutility  as 
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well  as  the  danger  of  oomplaining.  Goodman  sobbed  bitterly,  and  I 
floalding  tears  chased  each  other  down  his  cheeks  as  he  acknowledg 
the  kindness  of  his  friend. 

At  one  o'clock  they  were  all  ordered  in  to  partake  of  a  miserable 
dinner,  and  immediately  afterwards  turned  again  into  the  yard.  At 
fiTe,  being  tea-time,  the  same  desradins  ceremonies  were  performed; 
and  at  eight  they  were  all  locked  up  for  the  night.  There  was  the 
same  round  of  wretchedness,  day  after  day,  without  the  slightest  em- 
ployment or  amusement  of  any  description.  Not  a  letter  could  be 
written :  not  a  book  could  be  procured :  nothing  calculated  to  mitixate 
their  misery  for  a  single  moment  was  permitted,  from  the  time  they 
rose  in  the  morning  till  they  were  driTen.  like  cattle,  into  their  cells, 
there  to  linger  for  twelye  weary  hours  in  darkness,  torturing  their  minds 
by  reflecting  on  the  monstrous  inhumanity  of  those  to  whom  nature 
had  prompted  them  to  look  for  aflectioiu 


CHAPTEE  XXL 

The  Equal-zigbtltes'  mighty  DemonstratiOB. 

Why  are  not  all  men  socially  eaual  ?  Are  they  not  bora  with  equal 
rights  P  Have  they  not  sprung  from  one  common  parent  and  naTo 
they  not,  therefore,  a  right  to  share  equally  every  comfort  the  world 
can  afford?  If  nature  herself  be  perfection,  does  it  not  follow  that 
that  which  is  not  in  accordance  with  nature  must  be  in  proportion 
imperfect  ?  Why,  of  course !  And  hence^  as  a  state  of  civilization  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  a  state  of  natures  civilization  is  palpably  the 
most  imperfect  scheme  that  ever  afflicted  the  world.  Nature  pre- 
scribes no  social  inequality !— yet  some  men  are  wealthy,  while  otners 
are  poor;  and  those  who  toil  zealously,  day  by  day,  are  absolutely,  in  a 
social  pomt  of  view,  worse  off  than  those  who  are  not  forced  to  labour 
at  all! 

With  a  view  to  the  correction  of  this  monstrous  state  of  things,  an 
appropriately  organized  body  of  patriots  had  a  mishty  demonstration 
on  Clerkenwell-gr^n,  the  very  day  on  which  Yalentine  learnt  with 
much  pain  that,  by  some  young  gentleman— -aotins  upon  the  same 
eternal  priniple  of  equal  right— the  steward's  striped  jacket  had  been 
stolen. 

As  he  strolled  towards  the  place  which  had  once  been  an  actual  Green, 
doubtless,  but  which  was  a  Green  only  nominally  then,  he  was  not  in 
the  happiest  roirits ;  for  although  he  had  previously  thought  little  of 
the  card,  or  of  the  lady  whose  name  that  card  bore,  he  now  began  to  be 
unspeakably  anxious  about  the  one,  and  feel  himself  desperately  in 
love  with  the  other.  On  perceiving,  however,  the  mighty  masses  assem- 
bled, he  forgot  for  the  moment  both,  and  pushed  through  the  crowd 
towards  a  waggon  which  had  been  drawn  to  the  spot  by  an  animal,  look- 
ing about  the  ribs  really  wretched,  but  still,  as  he  then  had  his  nose-bag 
on,  he  kept  nodding  his  perfect  approbation  of  the  arrangements,  as  far 
as  they  went.  In  the  waggon— or  to  write  with  more  ^roprie^— upon 
the  hustings,  stood  a  dense  mass  of  patriots,  sweating  with  indignation, 
and  pantins;  to  inspire  the  mighty  masses  with  a  perfect  appredation 
of  the  blessings  which  would,  of  necessity,  flow  from  a  systrai  of  social 

auaiity ;  nay,  so  intense  was  the  anxiety  of  the  patriots  present  to 
Tooate  boldly  their  dear  country's  oaose,  that  when  the  waggon 
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was  M  of  them,  literftDv  onamned,  many  patriotically  hung  on  bebind, 
which  olearljy  proYod  tothe  sovereisn  people,  that  there  was  absolutely 
oothiog  which  those  patriots,  would  not  endure,  to  carry  out  that 
essentially  glorious  principle,  of  which  they  professed  to  be  so  ardently 
enamoured. 

When  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  commencement  of  the  highly  im- 
portant proceedings  of  the  day,  it  was  most  inconsistently  felt  oy  some 
of  the  leaders,  thkt  they  ought  to  haTe  a  chairman ;  but  an  eminent 
patriot  no  sooner  stepped  forward  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  a  highly 
oistinRuished  Flamer,  than  certain  whole-hog-equal-rightites  contended 
that  all  of  them  possessed  an  equal  right  to  be  in  the  chair ;  and  that 
no  one  had  a  right  to  be  placed  aboTe  another.  This  was  clearly  Tery 
appropriate,  and  Tery  consistent  with  the  eternal  equal-rightitite  prin- 
oiple;  but  as  it  was  suggjBsted  that  they  might,  without  compromising 
that  principle,^  so  far  yield  to  the  grossly  corrupt  prescriptions  of  civil- 
ization, the  mishty  masses  at  once  recognized  the  Flamer  as  their  pre- 
sident, and  hailed  him,  as  he  pulled  off  his  hat  to  address  them,  with 
three  very  vehement  cheers. 

"My  fellow-countrymen ! 7*  sud  be,  conceiving  doubtless  that  to 
address  them  as  "Gentlemen"  would  be  rather  too  much  of  a  joke  to 
tell  well— "this  indeed  is  a  glorious  sijsht !  When  I  behold  the  sove- 
reign i>eople  pouring  down  like  a  mighty  torrent  which  sweeps  all 
before  it,  ana  which  nothing  can  stem—when*  I  behold  the  glorious 
masses  with  agony  groaning  beneath  the  iron  hoof  of  oligarchical  tvranny 
and  crushed  to  the  very  earth  by  a  monstrous  accumulation  of  bitter 
wrongs — ^when  I  behold  pou.  my  countrymen,  rushing  here  to  buret 
your  degrading  chains  asunder,  and  to  shout  with  one  universal  voice 
— 'Wb  will  be  feke!'— -my  heart  throbs  with  delight,  my  eyes 
sj^arkle  with  gladness,  m^  soul  seems  inspired,  and  my  bosom  swells 
with  joy.  (Immense  cheering.)— What  are  you,  my  countrymen— what 
are  vou  ?~-Slaves  /  base,  abject,  spiritless  slaves  !— Slaves,  in  the  eyes 
of  tne  world,  of  the  vilest  description :  slaves,  witb  the  power  to  be 
free !  Arise !— Shake  off  that  apathy  which  acts  upon  your  energies 
like  an  incubus.  Down  with  the  tyrants  by  whom  you  are  oppressed. 
Arm! — arm  to.the  very  teeth!  (Vehement  applause.)  Follow  the  glorious 
example  of  voiir  brave  fellow-countrymen  in  the  North !  Join  them  in 
the  Holy  Month.  Strike !— and  run  for  gold !  Convert  all  your  notes 
into  specie !— let  that  be  the  first  grand  step  towards  the  universal 
paralysation !  Be  resolute !  Be  firm !  Act  like  men  who  know  their 
rights  and  will  maintain  them !  The  hour  is  at;  hand !  Burl  the  base 
tyrants  into  universal  chaos !" 

"We  will!  We  will!"  cried  the  mighty  masses,  holding  up  and 
brandishing  a  forest  of  knives,  which  glittered  picturesquely  in  the  sun. 

Valentine  no  sooner  saw  this  display,  than  he  drew  out  his  knife,  the 
blade  of  which  was  fitU  an  inch  and  a  naif  long,  with  a  view  to  his  own 
safety,  by  making  it  appear  to  those  around  that  he  was  ready  to  go  the 
whole  hog,  and  feeling  that  he  was  boimd  as  a  loyal  subiect  to  put  an 
end  to  these  proceeoings  if  possible  at  once,  shouted  '^  Soldiers !  sol- 
diers 1"  throwing  his  voice  just  behind  the  chairman— and  the  mighty 
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I  buried  their  knives  in  their  breeches'  pockets,  and  looked  round 
eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  the  troops. 

"  The  soldien  r  cried  the  chairman,  having  satisfied  himself  that  none 
were  near,  "  The  soldiers  are  our  friends !  And  if  even  they  were  nol^ 
why— why  need  we  care  for  the  soldiers  ?  But  I  know  that  they  are 
ready  to  join  us  to  a  man !    Let  but  the  Holy  Month—" 

"The Holy  what r  cried  \1ilentine. 
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fhs  ohairmaii  Qoatemptaousljr  turned  to  tbp  f^artcr  fipQpi  w)iio|i  ^ 
voice  appeared  to  proceed,  but,  scorning  the  ignorant  character  of  the 
question,  disdained  to  make  any  reply.  "I  say,  let  but  the  Holy 
Month,"  he  continued,  "be  commenced,  and  you  will  see  the  sqI- 
diers"— 

*'  Mowing  you  down  like  gnun !"  cried  Valentine. 

"  No,  no  V  ''  Let  them  ^  it  on !"  shouted  the  mighty  mMse^  again 
brandishing  their  clasp  knives,  and  yelling  like  furies. 

"  We  have,  my  fellow-countrymen,  traitors  in  the  camp !"  cried  the 
oh^rmiVP-  We  are  surrounded  by  spies  from  the  Ti-easury ;  but  let 
the  degraded  hirelings  go  back  to  the  tyrants  whom  they  serve,  and  tell 
them  from  us,  that  we  not  only  bid  them  defiance,  but  hold  them  in 
sovereien  contempt !" 

This  Durst  of  courageous  indignation  waa  followed  by  three  dreadful 
groans  for  the  spies :  and  when  the  Treasury  tyrants,  by  whom  they 
were  employed^  had  been  similarly  honoured,  the  chairman  iutroduoed 
a  Mr.  Guweel  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the  first  resolution. 

*' Feller-kuntrymen !  I'm  a  hopperative !"  shouted  Mr.  Coweel. 
who  was  a  powerful  xnan,  but  very  dirty :  "  I'm  for  down  with  all 
taxes,  all  pensions,  all  sinnycurecL  and  all  other  speeches  off  rotten  cor- 
ruption. Pm  hallso  for  down  with  the  church !  Why  should  we  have 
a  hoUy-garkle  harmy  of  fat  bishops  ?  Why  should  we  pi^  'em  a  matter 
o*  nineteen  million  o'  money  a-year  to  support  their  lads  and  konky- 
bines— eh  ?    What  is  the  good  on  *em  ?    Why,  I'd—** 

"  Down !  down  I**  cried  valentine,  assuming  the  chairman's  voice. 

"  What  d'yar  mean  by  down  P"  said  Mr.  Cowed  to  the  chairman. 

The  chairman  bowed  to  Mr.  Coweel,  and  assured  him  that  he  had 
not  spoken. 

"  Well,  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Coweel,  "the  hobserwaiion  waa  rayther 
too  hunconstitutional  for  you;  but  as  I  was  a  sayin,  the  hollygarkle 
bishops—'*  J 

"  Get  down,  you  fool  1"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  hia  voice  belnnd  the 
speaker. 

"  What  d'yar  mean  P"  oried  Mr.  Coweel'; "  111  down  with  fou  in  just 
about  no  time,  my  cove,  if  yer  any  ways  nasty.  What !  d'yar  think  I 
care  for  you?  Fr'aps  you'd  like  to  take  it  out  on  me,  *cob  if  yer  would, 
yer  know,  why  ony  say  so,  that's  hall  I"  and  Mr.  Coweel  looked  daoRera 
at  every  patriot  whom  he  at  that  moment  caught  in  the  act  of  smmng, 
and  bavins  signified  his  ability  to  "  lick  seventy  dozen  on  'em,  jist  like  a 
sack,  one  down  the  tother  come  on,"  he  returned,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  j)atriotic  chairman,  to  the  Episcopal  business  ne  wished  to  explain. 
'*  Well !"  said  he,  again  addressing  the  mighty  masseq,  "rm  for  down 
with  all  hunconstitutional—" 

**  Silence,  you  idiot !  I'll  kick  you  out  of  the  waggo^i !"  ahontcd 
Valentine,  with  all  the  power  of  which  he  was  capNuble. 

**  What !"  cried  Mr.  Coweel,  tumins  round  with  due  promptitude 
— **Whafll  yer  do?  — kick  me  out  o'  the  waggon?  How  many  on 
yer.  eh  ?  I  should  werry  much  like  to  give  you  a  quilting,  any  how  !— 
kick  me  out !— try  it  on !— kick  me  out  (?  the  waggon !" 

At  this  interesting  moment  a  patriot,  who  was  panting  to  address  the 
sovereign  people,  and  who  was  standing  about  skx.  feet  from  Mr.  Coweel, 
had  the  temerity,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  impatience,  to  cry,  "Either 
go  on,  or  cut  it  r 

"Oh,  ho!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Coweel,  "Tve  found  you  out,  have  I,  my 
tuhp  P  If  s  you  that'll  kick  me  out  o'  the  wagoon  then,  is  it  P"  and  Mr. 
Coweel  amied  a  blow  at  the  tulip,  but  ilisaea  him  hy  about  two  feet 
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nd^haUl  ThiiBBc  did  not  bf  my  mem,  impii  tmti>hfltio»  to  Mr, 
CoweeL^He  was  aimous  to  hit  oon¥iction  into  the  mind  of  tho  tul^ 
that  he  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  he  kicked  out  of  a  wa([8on.  U.% 
therefore,  strack  out  again  wf  forcahly  and  freely,  hut  every  blow 
aimed  feu  more  or  less  short  This  seemed  to  enraoe  nim.  He  lookea 
T»  ficroe.  His  elbows  were  sharii,  and  ho  urad  tbem:  he  dog  them 
with  so  much  dedsbn  and  pdnt,  and,  moreover,  to  such  an  extraor- 
dinary depth,  into  the  hacks  and  the  stomaohs  of  those  who  stood  near 
him,  that  really  his  struggles  to  get  at  the  tulip  heoame  so  particularly 
unpleasant  to  the  patriots  who  were  standing  in  his  immediate  Tioinity, 
that,  feeling  it  to  he  a  duty  incumbent  upon  them  —a  duty  which  they 
owed,  not  only  to  themselves  as  individuals,  but  to  societv  at  large— 
they  innioned  his  anna»  caught  hold  of  his  leg^  and  pitched  nun  among 
the  mighty  masses  below.  # 

A  loud  shout  burst  from  the  sovereign  people  1— «  shout  which  was 
echoed  by  Hioks's  Hall,  and  reverberated  clean  through  the  House  of 
Correction.  The  mass^  albeit  they  clearbr  perceived  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  Coweel  had  been  pitched  from  the  waggon  was  that 
of  purely  physical  force,  could  not  at  the  moment  precisely  comprehend 
the  great  fimdamental  principle  upon  whioh  that  physical  foroe  had 
been  developed.  They  mncied  at  first  that  he  was  one  of  the  ^ies; 
but  when  he  mounted  the  nave  of  the  near  hind-wheel,  and —  after 
havine  dealt  out  his  blows  with  really  desperate  ener^.  and  that 
with  the  most  absolute  indiscrimination  —  addressed  the  mighty  masses 
as  Britons  and  as  men,  denouncing  this  unconstitutional  act  of  tyiunn^, 
and  calling  upon  them,  as  they  valued  their  liberties,  to  aid  him  m 
turning  the  waggon  upside  down— they  held  him  to  oe  a  man  who 
simply  sought  the  redress  of  wrongs,  and  hence  felt  themselves  bound, 
by  every  just  and  eternal  principle  hy  which  their  souls  wero  guided,  to 
assist  him  in  pitching  the  vehicle  over. 

Just,  however,  as  those  who  were  nearest  to  the  hustings  were  pro- 
ceeding with  due  promptitude  to  carry  this  design  into  actual  execution, 
a  loud  and  warlike  shout  of  **  Thb  Peelebs  !  The  Pbblebs  !"  burst 
upon  their  patriotic  ears,  and  induced  them  to  defer  their  labour  of 
love;  while  mighty  sections  of  the  sovereign  people  rushed  with  due 
mapanimity  from  the  scene,  rolling  over  those  masses  who  had  fallen 
before  them,  »nd  forming  themselves,  in  turn,  stumbling  blocks  to  those 
of  whom  they  had  courageously  taken  the  precedence. 

"  The  Peelers ! "  thought  Valentine—"  the  Peelers  1— what  manner 
of  mei^are  the  J^eeler*.  that  their  presence  should  generate  so  mudi 
alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  sovereign  people  ?" 

His  conjectures,  however,  having  reference  to  the  probability  of  their 
being  either  hideous  monsters,  or  gigantic  fiends,  were  very  speedily 
put  an  end  to  by  the  approach  of  six  policemen,  who  marohed  with  due 
solemnity  of  step  towards  the  hustinss :  and  as  they  approached,  those 
sections  of  the  mighty  masses  who  stul  kep^  their  ground  were  as  quiet 
as  lambs. 

It  at  once  became  abundantly  manifest,  that  those  six  Peelers  had 
arrived  with  some  object  in  view ;  and  beiore  the  sovereign  people  had 
ihne  even  to  guess  what  that  object  might  be,  one  of  the  Peelers  very 
ooolly  deprived  the  horse  of  his  nose-bag ;  another  just  as  coolly  re- 
turned the  bit  to  his  mouth;  and  a  third,  with  equal  coolness,  got  hold 
of  the  reins,  when  a  fourth,  who  was  cerl^nly  not  quite  so  cool,  did,  by 
virtue  of  the  application  of  a  short  round  truncheon,  persuade  the  poor 
^iiT^i^.]  to  move  on> 

At  starting,  ^e  horse  had  so  tremendous  a  load,  that,  in  order  to  draw 
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it  alL  he  was  compelled  to  put  out  all  the  physical  force  he  haiun  him ; 
butthe patriots  cQsplayed  so  much  alacrity  in  leaping  out  ambne the 
sovereign  people,  who  were  roaring  with  laughter,  that  before,  long 
before  it  had  reached  Mutton-hill,  the  mighty  masses  beheld  the  yehicle 
exnpty. 

Valentme  was  lost  in  admiration  of  the  tact  and  tranquillitiy  of  spirit 
displayed  by  the  Peelers.  It  is  true  they  met  with  no  oppoation;  it 
is  true  that  they  had  only  to  lead  the  horse  off  to  compel  the  patriots 
either  to  leap  out  of  the  waggon,  or  to  have  a  ride  gratis  to  the  Green- 
yard ;  but  the  cool,  the  dispassionate,  the  business-like  manner  in  which 
they  conducted  the  whole  thing,  struck  Valentine  as  bemg  admirable  in 
the  extreme.  * 

The  Tehicle,  on  reaching  Mutton-hill,  was  lost  to  yiew ;  and  as  Valen- 
tine turn  A  to  ascertain  what  the  mighty  masses  contemplated  next, 
he  met  the  full  gaze  of  a  person  who  looked  like  a  decent  master  blaok- 
smitl^  and  who,  addressing  him,  said, "  Are  you  an  Equal-rightite  P" 

"  I  certainly  profess  to  have  at  least  an  equal  right,"  repUed  Valentine, 
"  to  ask  you  that  question.*' 

**  You  have  a  knife  about  your  person,  have  you  not?" 

**  I  have,"  said  Valentine;  "  what  then  ?" 

**  You  had  it  open  in  the  crowd  near  the  hustings." 

"Well!  and  what  is  that  to  yo«r 

The  individual,  who  was  a  Peeler  ineog,^  at  once  beckoned  to  his  un- 
dissuised  comrades,  who  came  to  the  spot,  collared  Valentine  firmly, 
and  proceeded  to  drag  him  a^ay. 

The  mightjr  masses  had  their  eyes  upon  those  Peelers,  whom  they 
viewed  as  their  natural  enemies.  They  had  previously  suspected  that 
they  were  anxious  to  capture  some  one,  and  as  there  were  but  two  of 
them  then,  they  felt,  of  course,  bound  by  every  principle  they  pro- 
fessed, to  oppose  with  firmness  whatever  tyrannical  movement  they 
might  make.  When,  therefore,  they  saw  in  the  seizure  of  Valentine 
the  Uberty  of  the  subject  contemned,  they  raised  a  shout  of  indignation, 
and  rushed  boldly  to  the  rescue.  The  Feelers  saw  in  a  moment — and 
it  really  is  astonishing  how  quickly  those  fellows  do  see— that  the 
sovereign  people  meant  something.  Th^,  therefore,  pulled  out  their 
truncheons,  and  grasped  the  collar  of  Valentine  with  more  firmness 
still;  but  in  spite  of  these  palpable  signs  of  determination,  the  mighty 
masses  rushed  like  a  torrent  upon  them,  and  tried  to  persuade  them,  by 
knocking  them  down,  to  relinquish  their  tyrannous  hold.  The  Peelers 
were  firm.  Although  down,  they  held  on.  They  were  resolute  men, 
and  would  not  be  defeated.  They  anplied  their  snort  truncheons,  with 
consummate  force,  to  the  ankles  and  shins  of  the  sovereim  peoj)le.  and 
that,  too,  with  so  much  ^ect^  that  they  again  rose  up  like  giants  re- 
freshed, with  Valeutine  still  in  their  grasp.  The  mighty  masses  once 
more  rushed  upon  them,  and  the  Peelers  once  more  shook  them  off  by 
the  prompt  appUoation  of  their  tyrannous  truncheons  to  the  sacred  hate 
of  the  sovereign  people,  and  to  the  sacred  h^s  of  those  whose  hats 
were  not  on.  It  was  in  vain  that  Valentine  begged  of  them  to  desist. 
They  wouldn't  hear  of  it !  No !— they  returned  to  the  charge,  caught 
hold  of  his  legs,  and  felt  victory  sure ! 

**  Let  go  !**— shouted  Valentine,  indignantly.  **  You  asses^  let  go  !** 
which,  however  ungrateful,  was  perfectly  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances, seeing  that  between  the  sovereign  people  and  the  Peelers  he 
vas  being;  torn  limb  from  limb. 

The  mighty  masses  were,  however,  too  near  the  consummation  of 
fheir  hopes  to  attend  to  this  burst  of  ingratitude.    Th^y  wanted  him 
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ftway,  and  would  hxw  him !— if  it  were  only  to  defeat  their  natural 
enemies.  They,  therefore,  gave  another  loud  "  Hurrah !  "—and  in  a 
moment— in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye !— when  Valentine  thought  that 
Ilia  arms  and  legps  were  all  o£f  together— they  got  him  away  from  the 
Peelers ! 

A  loud  ahout  of  triumph  rent  the  air  as  they  held  up  their  trophy 
aloft;  and  having  ^yen  three  oheers  for  the  soTereign  people,  and  three 
Gorgonian  groans  for  the  Peelers,  they  conyerted  their  nign  and  mighty 
shoulders  into  a  spedes  of  triumphal  car,  upon  which  they  paraded  him 
round  the  scene  of  action  until  tney  were  ready  to  drop ;  when  he  hroke 
away  from  them,  jumped  into  a  coach,  and  happily  made  his  escape. 


CHAPTEB  XXn. 

In  whleh  Horace  seto  to  with  the  Ghost  of  Goodman,  and  Walter  bams  the 
Spectre  out.   . 

.  *<CoHE,  come!  I  say,  gOTcmor!  come!"  exclaimed  Horace,  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  night  of  his  sitting  up  with  his  yenerable  father, 
whose  delirium  continuedto  be  aotiTe  and  strong;  **  this ioon't  do,  you 
know— flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  it.'' 

**  Hush !  **  cried  Walter,  raising  his  hand  as  he  filed  ins  glazed  eyes  on 
vacancy;  "There!"  he  continued,  in  a  thrilling  whisper— *•  there !— 
there  again !    Turn  him  out !  turn  him  out !  ** 

There  are  times  at  which  even  the  most  thoughtless,  the  most  reckless, 
are  struck  with  a  feeling  of  awe ;  when  the  blood  seems  to  chill,  and  the 
heart  seems  to  faint,  and  all  physical  power  appears  to  be  gone— when 
the  soul  is  startled,  and  the  cheeks  are  blanched,  and  each  function 
appears  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some  indescribable  paralysis.  It 
a,  questionless,  one  of  the  most  Mghtftil  feelings  of  which  human 
nature  is  susceptible ;  and  this  feeUng  crawled  over  Horace  as  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Poon !  it  won't  fit,  you  know !  if  s  all  out-and-out  stuff." 

Unoonscious  of  having  inspired  this  amiable  sentiment,  unconscious 
of  the  character  of  his  affectionate  son's  reply,  Walter  grasped  his  arm 
firmly,  and,  pointing  to  the  spectre,  cried,  ^Now!  get  behind  Mm! 
there  f  seize  him  by  the  throat ! " 

**!  say,  I  say,  governor !"  exclaimed  Horace,  shaking  his  parent  with 
more  force  than  feeling,  ''can't  I  any  how  drive  into  your  stupid  head 
that  there's  nobody  here  but  ourselves  ?  Just  listen  to  reason ;  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  you'll  make  me  believe  that  you  think  that  if  he 
were  really  here  I  couldn't  see  him  ?  Is  it  likely  ?  Is  it  Uke  anything 
likely  P  Pooh !  rubbish,  I  tell  you !  Shut  your  eyes^  there's  a  trump, 
and^  to  sleep." 

••Iwill  have  him  out !"  cried  Walter,  fiercely,  "out !  out !" 

*'Wel],  well,  then  I'll  turn  him  out;  come,  if  thafs  all"  And 
Horace  opened  the  door,  and,  addressing  the  apparition,  said,  "  Now. 
old  boy !  Just  toddle  off,  will  you  ?  you're  not  iiv-anted  here ;  come,  cut 
it !"  and  he  walked  round  the  room,  and  lavished  upon  the  apparition  a 
aeriea  of  kicks,  which,  in  a  spectral  sense,  were  extremely  severe,  and, 
after  s^raspinf^  him  firmly  in  imagination  by  the  incorporeal  collar,  he 

gve  mm  a  spiritual  impetus  behind,  and  closed  the  door  with  an  air  of 
e  most  absolute  triumph. 

His  venerable  fiither  was  not  to  be  deceived,  however,  thus.  The 
pantomime  of  Horace  was  really  very  excellent— he  managed  the  thing 
with  oonsommate  ability,  nay,  with  '^artostioal "  skill ;  but  the  phantom 
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way  still  in  tl^e  mind's  «ye  of  Walter:  to  l|im  it  innHftftfl  to  ltoi«  baoA 
untouohed !  and,  therefore,  when  Horaoe  returned  to  the  bedaide,  to 
receive  that  applause  which  the  deyelopmeut  of  senilis  oup;ht  ever  to 
ensure,  he  was  utterly  astonished  to  find,  not  only  thftt  hm  exartioas 
had  not  been  appreciated^  but  that  Walter  still  glared  at  the  speotre,  aa 
before. 

"Come,  I  say,  he's  off  now !"  exclaimed  Horaoe;  'Tve  given  him  4 
little  dose,  at  all  events,  if  I  haven't  broken  his  jolly  old  neck.  He^ 
won't  come  back  here  in  a  Lurry.  Isa^!  didn't  you  see  how  he  bolted ! 
I  should  think  he's  had  enough  of  it  for  one  nighty  any  how,  ehP 
shouldn't  you  ?" 

Walter  took  no  notice  of  these  appropriate  observations.  He  made 
no  reply.  He  appeared  not  to  know  that  a  word  had  been  uttered.  His 
spiritual  enemy  was  there !  and  his  eyes  were  still  wildly  fixed  upon 
him.  "  I  will  have  him  out !"  he  exclaimed,  after  a  pause,  "  he  shall 
not  be  here." 

"  He  is  not  here,"  cried  Horace,  seizing  the  arms  of  his  fiither ;  **! 
wish  I  could  drive  a  little  sense  into  your  head.  I  say,  governor !  why, 
dont  you  know  me  ? " 

Walter  turned  his  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  then  again  glared  at  the 
spectre ;  *'  I'll  not  have  him  here*!"  he  cried,  "  out  he  shall  go  I  If  you 
will  not  do  it,  I  will !"  and  he  made  another  effort  to  rise,  but  Horaoe 
held  him  down ;  he  struggled,  and  Horace  struggled  with  him,  until  he 
was  struck  with  an  idea  that  the  self-same  power  which  caused  him  to 
imagine  some  one  there  might  cause  him  also  to  imagioe  that  he  had 
driven  him  awa^,  when,  in  order  to  give  him  every  possible  chance^  he 
Very  auietly  relmquish^  his  hold. 

Waiter  was  no  sooner  free,  than  he  darted  towards  the  space  to 
which  he  had  pointed,  and  made  a  really  desperate  effort  to  olutoh  the 
phantom,  which,  however,  appeared  to  retreat,  for  he  chased  it  round 
and  round  with  great  swiftness  and  zeal,  until  he  beoame  so  exhausted 
that  Horace  lifted  him  again  into  bed,  exclaiming,  *'  Come,  come,  if s  of 
no  sort  of  use;  you  can't  grab  him !" 

"  But  I  will !''  cried  Walter,  again  Sniggling  to  rise. 

''No,  no !  Ill  tackle  him!  stay  where  you  are.  I  must"  he  con- 
tinued in  an  under  tone, "  swindle  the  old  boy  somehow  "  and  he  pulled 
off  his  coat^  and  threw  himself  at  once  into  a  pugilistic  attitude,  and, 
after  having  very  scientifioalljwsquared  at  the  apparition  for  sqme  con- 
siderable time,  he  struck  out  with  great  force  and  precision,  and  con- 
tinued to  strike  right  and  l^ft  until  he  found  that  he  had  struck  his 
arms  pretty  well  out  of  their  sockets^  when,  nrecisely  as  if  the  enemy 
had  been  resularly  vanquished,  he  put  it  to  nim  whether  he  had  had 
quite  enough,  and  then,  without  farther  ceremony,  threw  up  the  sash, 
and  **  made  believe"  to  pitoh  him  out  of  the  window. 

All  this  wai^  however,  good  energy  thrown  away ;  for  while  he  was 
labouring  to  inspire  the  belief  that  he  was  breaking  the  neck  of  the 
spectre,  that  spectr&in  Walter's  imagination,  was  still  in  the  self-same 
position  as  before.  Horace  was  amazed  when,  on  closing  the  window, 
he  found  his  father  staring  as  wildly  as  ever.  "  It's  of  no  use,"  said  he 
to  himself,  in  despair,  as  he  mixed  another  glass  of  warm  brandy-and- 
water,  ana  pulled  out  another  cheroot ;  "  I  may  just  as  well  drop  it- 
he's  not  to  be  done.  Come,  I- say,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  father, 
'* if 8  all  stuffj  you  know !  shut  your  eyes,  and  then  he'll  start;  he  won't 
m^  a  peg  till  you  do." 

Walter  now  lay  perfectly  motionless.  His  last  eSort  seemed  to  have 
eihausted  him  completely ;  and  as  he  oontinued  to  lie,  without  uttering 
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and  imretan  threw  himself  bsek  in  tiie  easy  ohair,  and  Teiy  soon  be- 
oame  extremely  interested  in  the  rqiort  of  a  fight  between  "  Simon  the 
Tough-un"  and  *'  Konlur  Brown." 

^ow,  those  who  haye  nad  the  satisfaction''  of  sitting  up  with  a  de- 
linous  person  all  night  will  reoollect  that,  between  three  and  four  in 
the  morning,  the  mind  reverts  with  necuUar  pleasure  to  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee  and  a  muffin.  If  the  patient  then  under  your  especial  protection 
be  at  that  hour  silent,  the  silence  which  reigns  oyer  the  onamber  is 
awful,  and  nothing  in  nature,  save  oo£fee  with  a  muffin,  seems  calculated 
either  to  occupy  the  mind  or  to  arouse  the  dormant  energies  of  the  body. 
This  hour— this  dreary,  solemn  hour  had  arrived,  when  Horace,  ner- 
oeiving  that  his  father's  eves  were  (dosed,  stole  softly  from  the  chamber, 
and  proceeded  to  the  kitcaen}  where  the  coffise  was  on  the  hob,  and  the 
mu£ui8  were  on  the  tables  with  everything  essential  to  a  ooxnfortable 
breakfast 

The  very  moment,  however,  Horace  had  quitted  the  room,  his  father, 
who  had  cunningly  watched  every  movement^  and  had  only  pretended 
to  be  asleep,  lefb  the  bed  with  the  full  determination  to  turn  out  the 
phantom  by  which  he  was  still  haunted.  He  first  tried  to  clutch  it^ 
then  lost  it  for  a  time—then  stared  about  wildly— then  saw  it  again,  and 
then  ohased  it  round  the  room,  until  he  fancied  that  he  had  driven  it 
beneath  the  bed,  when  he  caught  up  the  candle,  set  fire  to  the  clothes, 
and  in  an  instant  tiie  bed  was  in  a  blaze. 

*'NowI"  he  cried  "Now  will  vou  go?  Ha!  hal  ha!  hal  leant 
getyouott^/   Ha!  ha!  hal  hal  ha!  to!" 

Horace  heard  the  loud  hysterical  laugh,  and  darted  up  stairs  in  a 
moment.  Dense  volumes  or  smoke  issued  forth  as  he  burst  in  the  door. 
He  pould  not  advance— the  whole  room  was  in  flames  i 

"  Patber !  **  he  cried,  **  father !  fly  to  Uie  door !  save  yourself!  saw 
yourself!  Mketl" 

The  laughter  was  heard  still;  but  it  ahnoft  immediately  ceased,  and 
Walter  fell. 

**  Fire  I  fire !  fire !  ^'  cried  Hoxace;  and  his  cries  were  answered  by 
soreams  from  above.  He  rushed  into  the  street,  andtibere  raised  the 
alarm,  and  the  neighbourhood  resounded  with  cries  of  **  fire  1  fire ! " 

The  iK>Uce  were  mimediately  on  the  spot;  and  several  labourers  who 
wore  going  to  work  came  at  once  to  their  asiUBtance. 

**  My  fathei^my  Other's  in  the  room !"  shouted  Horace.  **  fVir 
Qod's  sake,  save  him— save  my  lather ! "  and  he  darted  up  stairs  with  the 
view  of  rescuing  his  mother  and  his  wife.  His  wife  had  fainted,  and 
his  mother  was  too  terror-stricken  even  to  move.  *'  Help !  help  1 "  he 
shouiecL  **  Here ! "  and  a  labourer  rushed  in  a  moment  to  his  aid  and 
sdaed  the  mother,  a^  Horace  caught  his  fainting  wife  in  his  arms,  when 
both  were  in  safety  borne  into  the  street 

The  fire  was  now  radng  fiercely.  The  flames  were  bursting  fort^  in 
^  directions.    The  rafters  had  caught,  and  the  crackling  was  awAiL 

*^  Who's  in  the  house  now  ?"  shouted  one  of  the  labourers. 

"  M^  father  I  my  father ! "  cried  Horace,  retumins. 

^  Whereas  the  girl— where's  the  servant  ?  "  demanded  a  policeman. 

**  XTp  stadrs ! "  replied  Horace,  by  whom  she  had  been  forgotten ;  and 
maj  went  the  policeman ;  but  the  girl  could  not  be  found. 

Pather !  father ! "  he  again  shouted ;  and  at  the  moment  a  de^ 
thrilling  groan  reached  his  ear.    '*  To  the  door— to  the  door  I " 

Crash  went  the  windows,  and  a  stream  of  water  poured  into  the  room 
in  whm  iv  alter  was  wntbing  in  agony.   No  one  could  enter.   That 
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room  tras  one  sheet  of  vivid  fire,  sad  the  flames,  as  the  water  rushed  in 
at  the  window,  were  driven  with  violence  hissing  towards  the  door. 

Another  groan  was  heard.  It  sppeared  to  proceed  from  a  spot  near 
the  wainsoot.  Horace  instantly  tore  down  the  banister,  with  part  of 
which  he  dashed  in  the  panel  An  annv  stream  of  fire  burst  like  light- 
ningthrough  the  orificcLand  there  lay  Walter ! 

''He  is  here !  **  cried  Horace,  seians  him  eagerly  and  dragging  him 
into  the  passage.    **  He  is  no^  dead !    Help!" 

Assistance  was  at  hand,  and  Walter  was  borne  at  once  into  the 
street,  but  presented  so  frightful  a  spectacle,  that  a  shutter  was  pro- 
cured, upon  which  he  was  placed,  and  carried  to  the  house  of  the  nearest 
sunceon. 

The  engines  now  arrived  from  all  quarters,  and  be^n  to  play  gallantiy 
upon  the  fiames,  which  were  bursting  through  the  bricks,  and  streaming 
in  liquid  curls  from  every  window.  Horace,  notwithstanding,  rushed 
again  into  the  house.  His  object  was  to  secure  his  father's  impers.  He 
reached  the  room  which  contained  them,  and  burst  in  the  door !— fin- 
other  step  would  have  precipitated  him  at  once  into  a  gulf  of  hissing 
fire.  The  floor  of  the  room  had  fallen  in,  and  the  flames  were  ascend- 
ing in  forked  streams  from  below.  The  spectacle  struck  him  with  horror. 
He  stood  for  a  moment  paralvsed.  A  crash  was  heard  behind  him ! 
The  stairs— the  stairs  up  which  he  came,  had  given  way.  All  retreat  Was 
cut  ofL  The  flames  weregathering  round,  and,  like  nideous  monsters, 
ready  to  devour  him.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  One  hope— one  poor, 
forlorn  hope— urged  him  forward !  He  dashed  through  the  crackling, 
blazing  passage,  reached  the  stairs,  and  darted  up,  with  the  fire  following 
fiercely  at  his  heels.  By  a  miracle  he  gained  the  attic.  The  window 
was  open.  He  leaped  upon  the  parapet,  and  there,  turning  his  eyes  to 
the  opening  heavens,  which  reflected  the  flames,  he  dasped  his  hands, 
and  with  fervour  thanked  God ! 

A  foiling  beam  beneath  him  warned  him  from  the  spot :  and  he  crept 
on  his  hands  and  knees  along  the  roof,  until  his  blood  chilled  on  touch- 
ing a  human  face !  It  was  that  of  the  servant  who,  having  escaped 
through  the  window,  had  fainted.  He  shrank  back  for  the  moment^ 
appalled ;  but  on  recovering  himself,  he  placed  the  poor  girl  upon  his 
back,  and  proceeded  over  the  roofs  of  the  adjoining  houses  until  he 
reached  a  stack  of  chimneys,  which  impeded  his  further  progress. 

Here  he  put  his  burden  down,  and  turned  to  the  ruins  frt>m  which  he 
had  escaped,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  the  dreadful  efi'ects  of  the  fieiy 
ordeal  through  which  he  had  passed.  He  was  frightfully  scorched.  His 
hair  had  been  singed  completely  off  his  head,  and  the  clothes  that  re- 
mained on  him  were  reduced  to  mere  tinder.  He  cried  aloud  for  help, 
but  he  could  not  be  heard ;  he  could  see  the  mob  below— but  he 
could  not  be  seen.  The  engines  were  playing,  and  the  shouts  of  those 
who  worked  them  would  have  drowned  the  most  dreadlUl  dap  of 
thunder. 

"  Look  out  ! "  shouted  fifty  of  the  firemen  in  a  breath ;  and  a  rush 
was  made  to  the  opposide  side.  The  next  moment  a  tremendous  crash 
was  heard.  The  roof  had  fallen  in ;  and  the  douds  of  smoke  and  dust 
which  ascended  with  a  roar  were  succeeded  bv  a  shower  of  blazing  laths 
and  sparks  which  threatened  destruction  to  all  around.  The  effect  was 
terrific.  The  sky  itself  seemed  to  be  one  sheet  of  fire  descending  to 
mantle  the  earth. 

^  nother  shout  burst  forth :  Horace  was  perceived !— every  object  being 

iistinotly  visible.   An  escape-kdder  was  raisecL  and  a  fireman  as- 

1   **  Mere/**  he  cried,  addressing  the  startled  Horace,  who  had 
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just  tsaught  a  g^pue  of  his  head,  "  Get  into  this  oauTas !  Now 
dont  be  afraid." 

Horace  carried  the  poor  fainting  g^l  to  the  parapet,  and  wished  her  to 
be  taken  down  first. 

**  Give  me  the  girl/*  conlinned  the  fireman.  "  There !  Now  you 
get  in,  but  mind  don't  go  fast.**  And  Horace  got  into  the  canyasB  tube^ 
and  gradually  slipped  to  the  bottom* 

On  coming  out  of  this  tube  he  was  literally  naked,  for  during  the  de» 
scent,  his  clothes,  which  were  but  tinder,  had  been  rubbed  completely 
off.  A  blanket,  howeTer,  was  immediately  thrown  around  him,  and  he 
was  carried  at  once  with  the  girl  to  the  surgeon's. 

B7  this  lame  the  house  was  completely  gutted,  and  the  engines  were 
playing  only  on  the  hot  party  walls  that  the  fijre  might  not  reach  the 
nouses  adiomin^.  This  effect  was  produced :  those  houses  were  saved ; 
and  in  a  short  time,  although  the  engines  still  kept  placing,  nothing  but 
smoke  could  be  seen. 


CHAPTEB  XXIIL 

Valentine  attends  a  Phrenological  Lectmre,  and  inspires  a  Murderer's  Skull  with 
indignation. 

What  a  beautiful  sdence  is  that  of  Phrenology !  In  the  whole  range 
of  sciences,  where  is  there  one  which  is  either  so  useful  or  so  ornamental? 
'FV>rtune-telling  is  a  fool  to  it  It  stands  with  consummate  boldness  upon 
the  very  pinnacle  of  fatality.  To  the  predestinarian  it  is  a  source  of  great 
comfort :  to  all  who  desire  to  take  themselves  entirely  out  of  their  own 
hands— to  get  rid  of  that  sort  of  responsibility  which  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely inconvenient— it  is  really  a  positive  blessing.  When  this  de- 
lightful science  shall  have  made  i^  way  home  to  the  hearts  of  mankind 
universally,  as  it  must,  what  a  lovely  scheme  of  life  will  be  opened  be« 
fore  us !— what  a  charming  state  of  society  will  be  based  upon  the  ruins 


;  ancestors,  and  sweep  away  1 

the  dreadful  injustice  which  forms  the  very  essenoe  of  punishment. 
Then  will  it  be  seen  that  law  and  liberty  are  inimical—a  thing  which 
has  but  to  be  seen,  for  our  statute  books  to  be  converted  into  one  mon- 
strous cinder  and  placed  upon  a  pedestal  as  an  everlasting  relic  of  excru- 
ciating tyranny.  It  will  then  be  acknowledged  that  men  are  but  men-^ 
that  tnev  are  by  no  means  a(X!ountable  for  their  actions-— that  they  do 
thus  or  thus  simply  because  they  have  been  predestined  to  do  thus  or  thus 
—and  that  therefore  they  oannot  be  censured  or  punished  with  justice. 
It  wiU  then  seem  amazing  that  punishments  should  have  been  counte- 
nanced—amazing that  men  should  have  been  made  by  their  fellow-men 
to  suffer  for  actions  over  which  they  clearly  had  no  control— nay,  actions 
which  they  were,  in  fact,  bound  to  perform !— for,  why,  it  will  be  argued, 
do  men  commit  murders  ?  Why  do  they  perpetrate  rapes  and  pick 
pockets  ?  Why— clearly  because  they  can't  help  it !  A  nd  what  line  of 
argument  can  be  shorter  ?  And  as  for  its  soundness !— why,  that  will 
of  course  be  perceived  at  a  glance. 

It  is  lamentable— absolutely  lamentable— to  think  that  this  extremely 
blessed  state  of  society  stands  no  sort  of  chance  of  bein^  established  be- 
fore the  next  generation ;  and  we,  who  endure  the  atrocities  of  the  pre- 
lent  cramped-up  soheme,  may  with  infinite  reason  envy  the  sweet  feel- 
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'Wldlis  ftid  anti-bdiyidiials  saffered  theira  to  hang  rouffhly,  cn;if  it  would 
curl,  to  curl  accordingly  upon  their  latent  brows— he  Decame  extremely 
interested  in  speculating  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  advocates  of  th6 
sdenoe  would  be,  at  once,  prepared  to  go.  He  had  not,  however,  specu- 
lated long  when  a  movement  was  made  upon  the  rostrum— a  movement 
which  was  palpably  indicative  of  something.  Every  eye  was  of  course 
directed  most  anxiously  towards  the  door;  and  when  the  professor, 
who  formed  part  of  a  solemn  procession,  entered,  the  applause  wtis 
exceedingly  hberal  and  loud.  The  members  of  the  committee  then 
seated  themselves  at  a  most  respectful  distance  on  either  sidO;  and  when 
the  professor  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  he  coughed  shghtly,  gave 
several  peculiar  ahems !  and  then,  in  sweet  silverv  tones,  said :— "  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen :  In  speaiing  of  the  science  of  phrenology  the  first  oon- 
sidehition  which  suggests  itself  is,  whether  the  external  development 
of  man's  propensities  andjpassions  be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  those  pro- 
pensities and  passions.  Kow,  in  order  that  I  may  illustrate  clearly  that 
such  development  is  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  I  propose  to  direct  yout 
attention  to  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  heads  of  certain  well-known 
characters,  whose  skulls  1  have  here.- Now,"  continued  the  learned 
jTofeasar,  taking  up  a  very  singularly-formed  skull  in  both  hands  and 
ooking  at  it  very  intently— "this  is  the  head  of  Tim  Thomhill,  the 
murdetrer." 

"  The  what  ?**  cried  Yalentine,  dexterou^  pitching  his  voice  into  th6 
skulL 

The  startled  professor  dropped  it  on  the  instant ;  and  as  it  rolled  with 
peculiar  indignation  upon  the  rostrum,  the  audience  simultaneously 
burst  into  a  convulsive  roar  of  laughter. 

The  professor  at  first  did  not  laugh.  Bv  no  means ;  he  looked  amazed, 
turned  pale,  very  pale,  and  slightly  trembled,  as  he  stared  at  the  rolling 
skulL  But  when  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  himself,  to  know  that 
all  were  laughing  around  him,  he  certainly  made  a  lamentable  effort  to 
■'in  them.    And  this  gave  him  courage,  for  he  proceeded  to  pick  up 

le  object  of  his  amazement ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  got  his  hand  upon 
it  again.,  than  Valentine,  cried,  "A  murderer?"  in  a  tone  of  great 
solemnity. 

The  jprofessor  again  started  back ;  hut  the  laughter  of  the  audience 
was  neither  so  loud  nor  so  general  as  before,  seeing  that  many  had  been 
struck  with  the  idea  that  there  was  something  supernatural  about  it. 

"This  is  strange,  verv  strange.— extraordinary V'  said  the  professor, 
k  nvAof  4-n4-A«iaifir  />f  fi^Ai;*!^ —  Yory, vory  extraordinary!** 

t^alentine,  in  a  deeply  reproachful  tone^ 
_, ,__oeed  from  the  reUo  of  Tim  Thomhill 

The  audienoe  laughed  no  more.  They  did  not  even  smile.  They 
looked  at  each  other  with  an  expression  of  wonder,  and  felt  that  the 
skull  was  under  some  ghostly  influence,  while  the  learned  professor, 
albeit  by  no  means  prone  to  superstition,  was  utterly  lost  in  amazement 

**Ib  it  possible,"  thought  he,  **that  this  skull  can  be  inhabited  by  the 
spirit  of  Tim  Thomhill  ?  Is  it  possible  that  that  spirit  can  have  spoken?** 
He  was  not  ^re^ared  to  say  that  it  was  impossible,  and  the  assumption 
of  its  not  being  impossible  generated  the  consideration  of  its  probability, 
which,  added  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  eats,  at  length  reduced  the 
thing  to  a  certainty,  or  something  very  like  it.  And  this  seemed  to  be 
the  conclusion  at  which  the  members  of  the  committee  had  arrived,  for 
they  looked  eitremely  grave  and  altogether  at  a  loss  to  give  expression 
to,their  feeli^jGepn  the  subject. 

** lames  &ha  Crehtleinen,'*  said  the  professor,  after  a  very  awAil  pau 


ibi 


with  great  intensity  of  feeling— ''^very,  very  extraordinary!** 
"A  murderer  ?'^  repeated  valentine,  in  a  deeply  reproacl 
which  of  course  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  reUo  of  Tim  Thomhill 
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during  which  it  happened  to  strike  him  that  he  ought  tony  something; 
"  I  scarcely  know  how  to  address  you.  This  occurrence  is  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  character,  that  I  really  don't  know  what  to  think.  With  a 
view  to  the  promotion  of  science—** 

"  Ha !— ha !— ha !  **  cried  Valentine^  in  O.  Smithian  tones,  and  at  melo- 
dramatic intervals,  throwing  his  voice  behind  the  professor,  who  started, 
hut  dared  not  look  round,—**  Ha !— ha !— ha  !*'  he  repeated,  makins  the 
voice  appear  to  proceed  from  a  much  greater  distance ;  and  wmle  the  chair- 
man, the  professor,  and  the  eentlemen  of  the  committee  had  scarcely 
the  power  to  breathe,  the  skulls  on  the  table  seemed  to  enjoy  the  thinz 
exceedingly ;  for  they  really,  in  the  imagination  of  all  present,  appeared 
to  be  grinning  more  decidedly  than  ever. 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  which  startles  men  more  than  a  noise  for 
which  they  cannot  account  However  strongly  strung  maj  be  their 
nerves :  however  slight  may  be  the  sound  which  they  hear,  if  they  can- 
not account  for  that  sound,  it  at  once  chills  their  blood,  and  in  spite  of 
them,  sets  their  imagination  on  the  rack.  If  the  voice,  which  apparently 
proceeded  from  thai  skull,  had  reached  the  ear  of  a  man  when  alone, 
the  effect  would  have  been  infinitely  more  striking :  inasmuch  as  he 
would  have  looked  for  that  protection  for  which  we  all  think  of  looking 
when  no  other  aid  is  near ;  out,  as  in  this  case,  there  were  nearly  four 
hundred  intellectual  persons  present,  they  stuck  to  each  other  for  pro- 
tection; and  during  the  awful  silence  which  for  some  time  prevailed, 
the  more  reflecting  began  to  reason  themselves  over  the  shock  thus  :— 
**  Why,  what  have  we  to  fear?  We  never  injured  Tim  ThomhilL  He 
might  nave  been  a  very  ill-used  man;  but  we  never  iU-used  him:  he 
might  have  been  innocent  of  the  crime  for  which  he  suffered,  but  we 
did  not  cause  him  to  suffer.  His  spirit,  therefore,  cannot  be  angry  with 
us,  imless,  indeed,  it  be  a  very  unreasonable  spirit.  What,  then,  have 
we  to  fear?" 

By  virtue  of  this  profound  course  of  reasoning,  many  recovered  their 
self-possession,  and  as  Valentine  remained  silent  to  enjoy  the  effect  he 
had  produced,  he  had  time  to  reflect  upon  that  moral  weakness  of  which 
we  are  peculiarly  the  victims. 

"It  is  pnhT>Lil>>;'  tlimiLrltt  h%  "that  there  are  in  this  a^sem'blr  many 
Htroufj-iriiudcid  mca— uiiju  vvbom  nothing  oo  earth  tangibla  could  jippal, 
who  would  fight  Uko  hons  undigmayed,  nod  who  have  courage  to  endure 
the  most  inl^ase  physicsil  torture  without  a  groan  t  yet  Foe  how  the 
uli^hbest  sound  alarms  them  1  --^  they  can  @tartd  unmoved  wbili  tJbo 
mighty  thunder  roars  ;  yet  let  them  hear  but  a  whisper  for  whic^  "* 
can  DO  t  account,  aad  their  blood  ruus  cold,  and  their  he&Jls  siiik 
them." 

There  arajboweveiT^  some  indwiduab  in  the  world  wbo,« 
ehotik  has  suhsidod,  begin  to  ridicalti  that  which  aliFf'i*i^  t^ 
ol'  ihc^Q  hapjx^ned  to  he  the  chairman  of  the  ooii^tl' 
startled  by  the  souutis  perhaps  more  tbo-n  any  eah»^ 
when  he  could  hf?ar  it  no  longer,  he  no  lunger  ' 
oommenced  laughing  at.,  and  pinchiu^  thojw 
hini»  and  tried  to  bring  the  whole  affiur  in' 
proceeding waa  tiot^  however,  relished' 
although  they  very  naturully  i^hiujl* ' 
preserFed  a  soleumily  oi  osj)*** 
higlily  correot.    Ho  thon  wr 
convince  him  ihuX  it  was "' 
Id  relaxing  the  rigiditi 

"Pick  up  the  ilr" 
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be  would  do  with  it ;  and  the  chairman  adjusted  his  cravat,  looked 
ma^naoimous,  and  picked  up  the  skull !  Valientine  was  silent,  the  pro- 
fessor was  silent,  and  the  audience  were  silent,  while  the  chairman  neld 
the  skull  in  his  hand,  and  examined  it  minutely.  He  felt  that  his 
courage  had  excited  admiration,  and  was  by  this  feeling  promi)ted  to 
show  oS  a  Uttle  more.  He,  therefore,  turned  the  skull  over  again  and 
again,  and  after  placine  its  grinning  iaws  to  his  ear  verj  boldly,  he 
tcssed  it  up  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere  ball,  and  caught  it  agam  with  con- 
siderable skiU. 

This  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  audience  to  something  bearing 
the  semblance  of  good  humour.  A  smile  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  develop 
itself  upon  their  features,  and  although  it  was  more  than  half  sup- 
pressed, the  valiant  chairman  grew  bolder  and  bolder,  and  being  deter- 
mined to  throw  contempt  upon  their  fears,  he  rolled  the  skull  from  one 
point  to  another,  put  nis  fingers  between  its  huge  teeth,  and  really 
treated  it  altogether  with  unparalleled  indignity. 

"What  is  the  matter  with  you,  eh?"  said  he,  playfully  patting  the 
skull ;  "  what  ails  you  ?  Are  you  not  well,  Mr.  Thornhill  ?  Dear  me, 
I'm  exceedingly  sorry  you've  been  so  disturbed." 

The  audience  now  began  to  laugh  heartily  again,  and  to  believe  what 
they  had  wished  all  along  to  believe,  that  they  had  been  very  grossly 
'mistaken.  But  just  as  they  were  about  to  feel  ashamed  of  themselves 
for  having  suli'ered  the  sounds  which  they  had  heard  to  alarm  them,  the 
chairman  rattled  the  skull  of  Tim  Thornhill  against  that  of  an  eminent 
philanthropist  so  violently,  that  Valentine,  in  a  deep  hollow  tone,  which 
appeared  to  proceed  from  behind  the  committee,  who  were  joking  with 
great  freedom  and  spirit,  cried  "  Forbear  P' 

The  effect  was  electric.  The  members  of  the  committee  were  on  their 
lef^  in  an  instant ;  the  chairmiem  dropped  the  skull,  and  stood  trem- 
bling with  due  energy ;  the  professor  turned  pale,  opened  his  mouth, 
and  held  his  breath,  while  the  audience  were,  if  possible,  more  amazed 
thaa  before.  "JSless  me!"  cried  one,  "what  on  earth  can  it  mean  !" 
"Grood  heavens !"  cried  another, "  it  must  be  a  spirit."  "The  place  is 
haunted,"  cried  a  thitd,  "Let's  go  I"  said  a  fourth;  and  "  Let's  go," 
bad  at  once  about  fifty  female  echoes. 

There  was  a  rush  towards  the  door.  The  whole  of  the  ladies  departed, 
and  none  remained  behind  but  really  dtron^-minded  men,  who  had  been 
induced  to  do  so  in  consequence  of  Valentine  having  shouted,  "  Surely, 
two  hundred  of  us  are  a  match  for  one  ^hoat !" 

This,  however,  was  an  excessively  wicked  observation.  It  was  felt  to 
be  so  generally,  although  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  stop ;  for, 
however  impious  might  be  the  notion,  that  a  ghost,  if  it  felt  disposed  to 
tackle  them,  could  not  beat  them  all  into  fits,  they  felt  that  it  was  probable 
that  one  might  appear,  and  that  in  the  society  of  two  hundred  men, 
tiiey  should  rather  like  to  see  it.  They  therefore  looked  for  its  api)ear- 
anoe  wiUi  considerable  anxiety,  while  the  members  of  the  committee 
were  expressing  tiieir  amazement  in  decidedly  cabalistic  terms. 

"  What's  to  be  done,  gentlemen  ?"  at  length  said  the  professor ; "  what 
is  to  be  done?" 

Those  gentlemen  raised  their  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  shook  their  heads 
solemnly.  The  chairman  looked  very  mystenous.  He  shuffled  and 
fidgetted,  and  pursed  his  thick  Ups,  and  scratched  his  head  violently ;  in 
fa(^  his  appearance  altogether  was  nothing  at  all  like  what  it  was  when 
he  playfulbr  patted  the  skull  of  Tim  Thornhill. 

At  length,  one  of  his  colleagues— a  scraggv  individual,  whose  nose  was 
quite  blue  and  as  round  as  a  ball— rose  to  observe  that  he  had  always 
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maintained,  through  thick  and  thin,  risht  and  left,  that  every  effeot  must 
have  a  regular  legitimate  cause ;  that  although  it  would  sometimes  occur 
that  when  the  cause  was  absent  the  effect  would  be  present,  it  might 
not  be  so  in  that  particular  instance ;  and  that  he  would  therefore  sug- 
gest that,  if  the  sounds  which  they  had  heard  did  proceed  from  that 
d^ull,  it  was  perfectly  probable  that  if  the  skull  were  removed  the  sounds 
would  go  quietly  with  it. 

This  was  hailed  as  an  excellent  suggestion.  They  all  marvelled  how 
they  coidd  have  been  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  thought  of  it  before. 
They  felt  that,  of  course,  it  was  likely— that  nothing,  in  fact,  could  bo 
in  reality  more  likely,  than  that  the  removal  of  the  skull  would  have 
predsely  that  result :  they  were  certain  that  it  would ;  they  were  never 
more  certain  of  anything  in  their  lives;  but  the  question  was,  who 
would  remove  it  ?  The  professor  did  not  appear  anxious  to  do  so ;  the 
diairman  did  not  seem  to  like  the  job  at  all ;  the  gentleman  bv  whom 
the  suggestion  had  been  made  thought  naturally  enough  that  he  had 
done  his  share  towards  it,  and  his  colleagues  as  naturally  unagined  that, 
by  urging  the  expediency  of  acting  upon  that  suggestion,  they  had  done 
quite  as  much  as  they  could,  under  the  circumstances,  be  reasonably 
expected  to  do. 

At  length  the  chairman  was  struck  very  forcibly  with  a  bright  and 
novel  thought.  The  porter  was  in  the  hall !  He  migJU  have  heard 
something  about  the  extraordinary  occurrence  from  those  who  had  d^ 
parted,  but  it  was  held  to  be  very  unlikely,  seeing  that  he  was  not  only 
an  Irishman,  but  a  very  sound  sleeper.  The  porter  was  therefore  sent 
for  at  once,  and  he  came.  He  seemed  rather  confUsed  as  he  bowed  most 
respectfully,  first  to  the  professor,  and  secondly  to  the  chairman,  thirdly 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and  fourthly  to  the  audience,  for  as 
it  was  clearly  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage,  he  felt  very  awkward^ 
and  looked  very  drolL 

"  Murjphy,"  said  the  chairman,  ''pick  up  that  skull,  and  take  it  into 

"  It's  the  skull  yer  mane,  sorr?  Yes,  sorr,"  said  Murphy;  and  he 
opened  his  shoulders  precisely  as  if  he  had  been  about  to  remove  some 
remarkably  heavy  weight ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  got  it  fairly  up,  than 
Valentine,  sending  his  voice  very  cleverly  into  it,  cried,  ''  Beware !  ** 

**  Murther!"  cried  Murphy,  dropping  the  skull,  and  raising  his  hands, 
VFith  his  fingers  stretched  mdely  apart.  He  appeared  not  to  have  suffi- 
cient breath  to  give  utterance  to  another  word,  but  standing  in  that 
attitude,  with  his  mouth  vride  open,  he  stared  at  the  skiUl  vritn  an  ex- 
pression of  horror. 

"  Well,  sir— well  ?"  said  the  chairman,  after  a  pause.  "  Whaf  s  the 
matter  ?    Take  it  up,  sir,  this  moment" 

Murphy  stared  at  the  chairman,  then  at  the  professor,  then  at  the 
audience,  and  then  at  the  skuU.  He  had  no  wish  to  be  disobedient, 
although  he  feared  to  obey.  He  therefore  kicked  the  skull  a  little; 
then  shrank  from  it  a  little ;  then  examined  it  a  little;  and  then  kicked 
ita^n. 

"vo  you  hear,  sir  P  "  shouted  the  chairman. 

•*  Te-«*,  sorr ! "  cried  Murphy,  who  trembled  with  great  fireedom.^ 
« It's  aUve,  sorr !— teint  didd  /'^ 

"  Nonsense ! "  cried  the  chairman ;  **  away  with  it  at  once  I " 
What  the  divil  will  I  do ! "  said  Murpny,  whining  in  a  most  me- 
lancholy tone. 

•*  Do  you  hear  me.  sir  P    Take  it  below,  instantly." 

Murphy  again  approached  it;  then  rubbed  himself  all  over;  then 
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tucked  np  his  sleeves  to  gain  time,  and  then  touched  it  a^in  with 
liis  foot,  while  he  shook  his  head  doubtfully,  and  eyed  it  with  great 
fierceness. 

"  Now,  then  !**  cried  the  chairman;  and  Murphy  again  stooped,  and 
then  put  out  his  hand  within  a  yard  of  the  skull,  and  drew  near  to  it 
gradually^  inch  by  inch;  but  the  moment  he  was  about  to  place  his 
hand  again  upon  it,  Valentine  again  cried,  "Beware ! " 

"  Oca!"  cried  Murphy,  striking  an  attitude  of  terror,  in  which,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  firmly  upon  the  skull,  he  shrank  to  the  very  back  of  the 
rostrum. 

The  chairman  and  the  professor  here  held  a  consultation,  of  which 
the  result  was  an  announcement  that  the  lecture  must  be  of  necessitj 
postponed.  "  What  we  have  this  night  heard,"  said  the  professor,  "is 
BO  mysterious— so  strange,  that  I  really  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak 
on  the  subject  It  is,  however,  a  mystery  which  I  trust  we  shall  be  ablo 
to  solve  by ** 

**  Bury  me,"  interrupted  Valentine ;  /'let  me  rest  in  peace,  and  seek 
to  know  no  more.*' 

The  professor  did  not  finish  the  speech  he  had  commenced ;  but,  bow- 
ing to  the  audience,  he  left  the  stage,  followed  by  the  chairman  and  the 
jipntlemen  of  the  committee.  Murphy  could  not,  of  course,  take  the 
precedence  of  any  one  of  them;  he  therefore,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed 
upon  the  skull,  backed  out  as  closely  to  the  last  man  as  possible ;  but 
before  he  had  made  his  exit  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him— and  that,  too. 
with  horroiv-that,  when  all  had  departed,  he  was  the  man  who  would 
have  to  extinguish  the  Ughts ! 


CHAPTEE  XXrV. 

Brings  the  Reader  back  to  Goodman,  who  boldly  conceives  a  particular  plan,  the 
execution  of  which  is  unavoidably  postponed. 

Although  Goodman  stronsly  felt  that  the  parties  to  the  conspiracy 
of  which  he  was  the  victim  would  not  escape  eventual  punishment,  Uttle 
did  he  think  that  retribution  had  already  descended  upon  the  head  of 
his  unnatural  brother.  Walter,  he  thought,  might  be  living  in  luxury ; 
having  obtained  possession  of  alL  he  might  be  squandering  it  away,  or 
existing  apparenUv  at  ease ;  but  he  envied  him  not ;  he,  on  the  contrary, 
pitied  him  sincerely;  he  felt  that  his  outraged  conscience  would  afflict 
him.  but  he,  of  coui^  had  no  conception  that  he  was  at  that  time 
writoing  in  tne  most  intense  physical  agony. 

There  is  a  spirit— let  us  disgmse  its  effects^  or  labour  to  repudiate  its 
power  as  we  may— which  prompts  us  to  cherish  a  feeling  of  gratification 
when  they  who  have  deeeplyimured  us  suffer  those  pangs  which,  sooner 
or  later,  had  actions  ensure.  The  entertainment  of  this  feeling  may, 
indeed,  be  ascribed  to  want  of  charity ;  but.  as  it  forms  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  human  hearty  it  must  oe,  at  the  same  time,  deemed 
perfectly  natural;  and,  as  we  are  not  divine,  it  may  with  safety  be 
asserted  that  no  mere  man  ever  existed  on  earth,  to  whom  retributive 
justice  upon  those  who  had  deeply  ii^ured  him  failed  to  impart  secret 
pleasure. 

Goodman  was  never  vindictive;  few  indeed  could  boast  of  being 
actuated  so  slightly  by  the  spirit  of  revenge :  he  laboured  to  forgive  his 
enemies ;  he  would  nave  forgiven  "Walter— freely,  heartily,  would  ho 
bftv«  forgiven  him;  still,  when  he  reflected  upon  the  misery  which 

L  a 
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springs  firoin  the  wonnded  oonscienoe,  when  he  reflected  that  his 
brother  must  absolutely  hate  himself  for  doing  that  which  he  had  done, 
the  reflection  imparted  that  amount  of  gratification  which  made  him 
feel  that,  after  all,  he  was  the  happier  man. 

This  feeling  enabled  him  to  bear  up  with  firmness  against  all  those 
indignities  and  brutalities  to  which  he  was  then  subjected ;  in  fact,  he 
became  in  a  short  time  comparatively  reconciled,  ana  he  and  his  fnend 
Whitely,  who  was  his  constant  associate,  resolved  to  make  the  best  of 
their  position,  by  amusing  themselves  as  much  as  the  bitter  circum- 
stances would  allow. 

Goodman  very  often  thought  of  Valentine,  whom  he  had  introdnoed 
by  name  to  his  friend  Whitely,  and  they  frequently  occupied  their  minds 
all  day  in  conceiving  the  various  scenes  he  had  the  power  to  produce. 
This  was  indeed  to  them  a  source  of  great  enjoyment.  They  bound 
each  other  down  to  imagine  and  to  describe  scenes  alternately,  and  for 
hours  and  hours  they  forgot  their  cares,  and  laughed  as  heartily  as  if 
thev  had  been  free. 

Their  laughter,  however,  struck  them  very  often  as  sounding  strangely, 
mingling  as  it  did  with  the  screams  of  a  female,  who  was  shut  up  alone 
withm  four  brick  walls  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  Goodman  had 
frequently  expressed  a  desire  to  see  this  poor,  lost  creature;  and 
"Whitely,  who  was  in  favour  with  one  of  the  keepers,  succeeded,  after 
much  solicitation,  in  persuading  the  man  to  take  him  and  Goodman 
into  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  which  directly  overlooked  the  den  in  which 
she  was  confined. 

From  the  harsh  screams  and  bitter  imprecations  which  proceeded 
from  this  den,  Goodman  was  led  to  imadne  that  its  inmate  was  an  old. 
withered,  wretched-looking  creature*  whose  intemperenoe  had  reduced 
her  to  a  raving  maniac,  and  whose  former  life  had  been  spent  among 
the  vilest  and  most  degraded.  Conceive  then  his  astonishment  when, 
instead  of  a  miserable,  wasted,  haggard  being,  he  beheld  a  fair  girl, 
whose  skin  was  as  pure  as  alabaster,  and  whose  hair  hung  luxuriantly 
down  her  back  in  flaxen  ringlets,  running  round,  shouting,  screaming, 
and  uttering  the  most  dreaaful  imprecations  that  ever  proceeded  from 
tbe  lips  of  ine  most  vicious  of  her  sex. 

**  God ! "  exclaimed  Goodman,  *'  what  a  sight  this  is ! " 

'* Horrible !"  said  his  friend,  "most  horrible !" 

**  Poor,  dear  girl !  my  heart  bleeds  for  her.    Has  she  no  friends  ?'* 

"  Relatives  she  has,"  replied  Whitely,  "  or  she  would  not  be  here." 

"  But  she  is  insane  ?" 

"  Doubtless ;  but  is  that  the  way  to  oure  insanity  ?  Is  it  fit  that  a 
young  creature  like  that— not  yet  arrived  at  womanhood— scarcely 
eighteen— should  be  buried  within  four  walls,  and  not  suffered  to  see  a 
single  soul,  save  the  wretch  who  casts  her  food  into  her  den  during  the 
day,  and  chains  her  down  to  her  pallet  at  night?  Is  that  the  way,  I 
ask,  to  effect  a  cure  ?  Is  it  not.  on  the  contrary,  directly  calculated  to 
increase  the  disease  ?  But  she  has  not  been  sent  here  to  be  cured,  poor 
girl !  Eternal  shame  on  her  unnatural  relatives !— their  only  object  is 
to  keep  her  confined." 

'*But  suppose,"  suggjBsted  Goodman,  "that  havhig  done  all  in  their 
power,  they  found  her  incurable." 

"Her  ace,"  replied  Whitely,  "forbids  the  supposition.  The  malady 
with  which  she  is  afflicted  could  not  have  developed  itself  until  she  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  she  is  not  eighteen  yet.  The 
idea  of  their  having  done  all  in  their  power  to  oure  her  is,  therefore, 
absurd.   If  they  had  wished  to  have  her  cured,  they  would  not  have 
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sent  her  here.  It  is  monstrous  that  the  lovely  young  creature,  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  should  be  subjected,  under  any  conceivi^le 
circomstanoes,  to  such  horrible  treatment  as  this." 

"Hear  how  wildly  she  calls  upon  the  skies,"  said  Goodman,  "as  if  she 
expected  aid  from  there." 

^From  there,  and  from  there  only,  poor  girl!  will  aid  ever  come 
to  her." 

"  Well,  you  two !  have  you  seen  enough  on  her?"  oried  the  keeper, 
on  re-entering  the  room,  m  which  he  had  left  them  for  a  moment^  as  a 
special  mark  of  favour. 

^  Thank  you,  Johnson,"  said  Whitely,  who  knew  how  to  manage  the 
ruffian.    "  flow  long  has  this  poor  girl  been  with  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  matter  of  two  year.  That  there  place  was  built  for  her.  Nice 
place  for  a  small  party,  ain't  it  ?— Capital  patient,  though— pays  more 
than  any  on  'em— mopusses  come  in  regular  as  clock-work." 

"And  has  she  been  <blways  as  violent  as  she  is  now  ?" 

"No,  she  wasn't  at  first:  but  she  soon  found  her  voice.  I  say,  ain't 
she  got  a  throat  ?— Can't  she  come  it  when  she  likes  ?— and  that's,  in 
course,  always;  for  she  never  deeps,  she  don't.— That's  the  rummest  go. 
I  don't  suppose  she's  had  above  a  dozen  winks  the  last  twelvemonth. 
She's  night  and  day,  night  and  day,  eternally  howling." 

"That  is  her  bedroom,  I  suppose,"  said  Whitely,  pointing  to  the 
upper  i^art  of  the  den.  for  the  place  was  constructed  like  a  pigsty,  one 
part  being  roofed,  and  the  other  quite  open. 

"  Yes,  thaf  s  where  she— sleeps^  I  was  goin  to  say,— but  it's  where  she 
don't  sleep— ony  where  she's  chained  down. " 

At  this  moment  the  poor  girl  saw  them  at  the  window,  and  her 
shrieks  were  truly  awfuL  She  raved,  and  spat  at  them,  and  flew  round 
the  den,  and  endeavoured  to  clutch  tnem,  and  folded  her  arms  as  if  she 
had  one  of  them  in  her  embrace,  and  then  shrieked  again  horribly. 

"Come,"  cried  the  keeper,  "^come,  come  along  down:  you've  seen 
qoite  enough  on  heir  now ;"  and  he  lea  the  way  back  into  the  garden. 

During  the  whole  of  that  day  the  two  fhends  spoke  of  nothing  but 
the  appalling  spectacle  they  had  witnessed,  and  wlien  the  time  for  being 
driven  into  their  cells  had  arrived,  they  retired  with  hearts  fuU  of 
sorrow. 

In  the  momine,  however,  Goodman  was  a  different  man.  His  spirits 
were  buoyant,  if  not,  indeed,  gay ;  and  as  he  shook  the  hand  of  his 
fHend  with  more  than  usual  ardour,  he  smiled  with  intense  satisfaction. 
Whitely  was  delighted  with  his  altered  appearance.  He  felt  that  he 
must  have  heard  some  good  news,  and  being  well  assured  that  his  hbera- 
tion  would  be  the  prelude  to  his  own,  he  manifested  the  utmost  anxiety 
daring  the  whole  of  the  time  they  were  at  breakfast. 

On  reaching  the  garden,  Goodman  again  smiled:  when  Whitely 
grasped  his  hand,  and  looking  intently  at  him,  said,  ''My  dear  friend ! 
you  nave  heard— something?" 

"No,"  said  Goodman,  stul  however  smiUng,  "No." 

"Heard  nothing?"  cried  Whitely,  whose  hopes  at  once  vanished. 
"  Then  why  do  you  smile  P" 

"Because  I  have  thought  of  something,"  replied  Goodman,  "which 
mayperhaps  answer  our  purpose  as  well."^ 

"^Iiideed !"  cried  Whitely^  whose  hopes  again  revived.    "  What  is  it  ?" 

"  I  can  of  course  confide  m  you,  and  will  therefore  explain.  I  have 
arranged  it  fJl  in  my  own  mind.  I  have  been  nearlythe  whole  of  the 
night  Dringing  the  plan  to  bear.  We  cannot  fail  we  are  perfectly 
oertoin  to  be  sucoessfuL" 
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"  Well,  what  is  it  P  what  is  it  ?"  cried  Whitely,  with  great  impatienoe. 

*'  I  conceived  a  scheme  last  night,''  said  Goodman,  **  which  has  but  to 
be  carried  into  execution  for  our  freedom  to  be  at  once  secured." 

"I  see— I  see,"  said  Whitely,  shaking  his  head;  "an  escape.  Ah, 
my  friend,  don't  believe  it  to  be  possible.'* 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Goodman ;  'HE  cannot  but  believe  it  to  be  possible. 
In  the  first  place,  how  many  of  these  fellows — these  keepers,  are  there 
here?" 

**  Six,"  replied  Whitely,  "with  the  man  at  the  gate." 

"  Six ;  very  well.  How  many  patients  or  prisoners  are  there  who  are 
perfectly  sane  ?" 

"  Thirty,  perhaps :  but  say  twenty-five." 

"  Well,  say  that  there  are  but  twenty.  I  am  an  old  man,  still  I  have 
some  strength':  you  are  much  younger,  and  have  more  strength  than  I, 
and  many  whom  I  could  point  out  have  much  more  than  you.  Now,  is 
it  not  disgraceful  that  twenty  or  five-and-twentv  strong  hearty  fellows 
should  suffer  themselves  to  be  kept  in  so  dreadful  a  place  as  this  by  half 
a  dozen  tyrannous  scoundrels^  whom,  if  it  were  necessary,  they  could 
strangle  in  five  minutes !  Is  it  not,  I  ask^  monstrous,  that  we,  who  have 
health  and  strenfi[th,and  justice  on  our  side,  should  permit  half  a  dozen 
degraded  myrmidons,  hired  to  sustain  one  of  the  most  frightful  systems 
with  which  men  were  ever  yet  cursed,  to  tyrannize  over  and  trample 
upon  us.  to  chain  us  down  like  felons,  and  to  kick  us  like  brutes,  when 
by  simply  displaying  the  strength  which  we  possess,  we  might  at  once 
obtain  our  liberty  P** 

Mr.  Whitely  shook  his  head,  and  slightly  smiled,  and  then  sighed; 
but  he  made  no  reply. 

"I  admit,"  continued  Goodman,  "that,  man  to  man,  they  would  be 
more  than  a  match  for  us— that  we  could  not*  compete  with  them  at 
all :  but  twenty-five  to  six— that  is,  more  than  four  to  one !  Upon  my 
life,  I  do  think  that  the  fact  of  our  being  here  reflects  disKrace  upon  us 
as  men.  There  would  not  be  the  smallest  necessity  for  nurting  those 
persons.  God  forbid  that  I  should  injure  any  man,  however  cruelly  ho 
may  have  injured  me,  but  what,  my  friend,— what  if  we  were  to  go  in  a 
body  to  the  ^tes,  and  to  tell  them  firmly  and  resolutely  to  reftise  us 
egress  at  their  peril  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  would  make  more 
than  the  mere  show  of  resistance,  or  that  if  they  even  were  to  resist  us, 
we  could  not  at  once  overcome  tncm  ?  Does  it  not,  I  ask,  strike  you  as 
being  dreadful,  that  five-and>twenty  men,  who  have  been  stolen  from 
society  as  we  have  been  stolen,  should  continue  to  suffer  these  brutal 
indignities,  should  be  kept  here  IDce  convicts  by  a  handful  of  wretches 
whom  we  have  thepower  to  crush P" 

" It  does,"  said  Whitelj;,  "it  does  seem  dreadful" 

**  Then  why  do  we  continue  to  endure  it  ?" 

"  Because— simply  because  we  cannot  help  ourselves  my  firiend." 

"But  why  can  we  notP  What  is  there  to  prevent  our  escape  in  a 
body,  and  that  too  at  once  P" 

"Do  you  think,"  observed  Whitely,  with  great  calmness,  "that  you 
and  I  now  could  thrash  the  six  keepers,  were  we  to  set  to  work  man- 
fully, and  put  out  our  strength  ?" 

"  Alone  P  certainly  not.  1  have  already  said  that  man  to  man  they 
would  be  more  than  a  match  for  us ;  but  twenty-five  to  six !  consider 
that." 

"I have,  my  friend,  considered  it,  calmly  considered  it,  and  have 
arrived  at  this  conclusion,  that  if  we  cannot  thrash  the  six  keepers  our- 
selves ;  your  scheme  is,  under  the  droumstanoes,  utterly  impraotioable  p" 
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**  But  why  is  it  impracticable  ?  " 

"  BecKOfle,"  replied  Whitely,  **  we  should  have  to  depend  Bolety  npon 
ouraelreB ;  we  ooald  not  calculate  npon  having  the  sughest  assistance. 
Our  poor  fellow-prisoners  have  been  here  so  long,  that  their  minds  have 
became  enervated ;  they  have  not  the  strength— the  moral  courage  to 
join  us.  I  readily  gran^  that  il  idL  or  even  a  third  of  them  were  staunclL 
we  mighty  by  taking  these  myrmidons  by  surprise,  effect  our  object ;  but 
their  spirits  are  broken ;  they  have  lost  all  energy ;  they  could  not  be 
depended  upon  for  a  moment ;  they  have  no  heart,  no  resolution.  Were 
we  to  propose  the  thing  to  them,  no  matter  with  what  eloquence  and 
foroeu  they  would  shrink  from  the  i^mpt ;  they  would  not  dare  to  join 
us;  uiey  would  at  once  agree  with  you,  that  our  imprisonment,  under 
the  circumstanoes.  reflects  diBgrace  upon  us  as  men,  and  that,  if  an 
attempt  were  made,  success  would  be  almost  certain ;  but  they  would 
look  at  the  consequences  of  a  failure^  and  that  would  be  sufficient  to 
deter  them  from  acting ;  for  they  know  by  sad  experience,  that  albeit 
they  are  assumed  to  be  unconscious  of  their  actions,  they  are  imniBhed 
for  those  actions  in  spite  of  that  assumption,  and  that  the  punishment 
which  would  inevitably  follow  the  failure  of  an  attempt  like  that  which 
yon  have  suggested  would  be  dreadfril.  I  myself  thought  of  the  same 
plan  the  day  I  came  here,  and  felt  as  certain  as  you  now  feel,  that  it 
might  with  ease  be  carried  into  immediate  execution :  but  when  I  had 
sounded  several  of  those  whom  I  had  fancied  were  likely  to  join  m& 
I  found  their  minds  so  enfeebled,  their  spirits  so  low,  that  if  even  I 
had  succeeded  in  goading  them  on  to  the  attempt,  they  would  in  all 
probabihty  have  deserted  me  at  the  very  moment  when  energy  and 
resolution  were  most  essential  to  success.  They  have  not  the  courage, 
my  friends-depend  ujyon  it  thev  have  not  the  courage.  Every  man 
of  them,  in  an  enterprise  of  that  kind,  would  act  like  a  child.  They 
have  been  so  long  trained  to  fear  the  keepers,  that  a  look  would  awe 
themaJL** 

Goodman  was  silentjrat  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  imi)rac1ic»- 
Inlity  of  his  scheme.  He  still  felt  sure  thaf  it  might  be  carried  into 
effect^  for  "what,''  thought  he,  "if  the  minds  of  these  persons  are 
enerviated}  is  it  impossible  for  their  energies  to  be  aroused  ?  '^  As,  how- 
ever, precipitation  was  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  to  be  condemned,  the 
subject  was  for  that  time  dropped ;  but  he  still  resolved  to*  make  every 
effort  in  his  power  to  inspire  nis  companions  with  spirit  sufficient  to 
join  him  and  Whitely  in  effecting  their  escape. 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

Valentine  visita  the  Victaallers'  Fancy  Fair. 

Ik  the  coffee-room  of  the  tavern  at  which  Valentine  occasionally  din^ 
he  saw,  a  few  days  after  his  display  among  the  phrenologistB,  a  placard, 
which  was  headed  "  The  Licensed  Victuallebs'  Asylum,"  and 
which  announced  that  a  Pancy  Fais  and  Fete  Ghamfetsb  were 
about  to  take  place  under  most  distinguished  patronage. 

"  The  Licensed  Victuallers*  Asylum ! "  thought  Valentine,  who  had 
been  taught  to  associate  licensed  victuallers  with  all  that  is  selfish  and 
grasping ; "  is  it  possible  that  they  can  have  erected  an  asylum— that  they 
can  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  sustain  the  unfortunate,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm  \   And  yet  why  should  they  not  ?  " 
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He  stuck  at  this  (luestion.  He  couldn't  answer  it  He  couldn^  tell 
why  they  should  not  he  benevolent ;  and  being  anxious  to  study  the 
character  of  every  class  of  men  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  he  in- 
vited a  remarkably  corpulent,  good-natured  looking  old  fellow,  who  he 
felt  could  be  nothmg  but  the  landl(M-d,  to  have  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  What  is  the  nature  of  this  asylum  ?"  said  Valentine,  when  the  old 
boy  had  squatted  himself  down,  which  he  did  without  a  second  invi- 
1»tion,  and  began  to  pant  fiercely,  blowing  out  his  cheeks  at  every  paniL 
as  if,  conscious  of  the  remarkably  precious  nature  of  breath,  he  wished 
to  retain  it  in  his  mouth  as  long  as|M)ssible. 

"  Why,  sir  "  said  the  landlord,  whose  name  was  Broadsides, "  that, 
sir,  's  the  Witlers'  'Sylum,  'stablished  by  witters,  and  a  capital  'sylum 
it  IS,  sir,  too/' 

"  No  doubt,"  observed  Valentine ;  **but  what  are  its  objects?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  sir,  to  perwide  a  good  home  for  old  broken-down 
witlers,  and  a  weiry  good  home  it  perwides.  We  take  care  of  their 
children  too,  i>oor  things !  We've  a  school  for  'em,  fit  for  any  noblemaa 
in  the  land.  You  should  see  'em,  God  bless  'em !  how  happy  they  are. 
If  s  a  blessing  to  look  at  'em,  that  it  is,  a  blessing." 

"  You  are  going  to  have  a  Fancy  Fair,  I  perceive  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  sir !  We  always  do,  annally ;  and  an  out-and-out  thing 
it  is  too.  You'd  be  pleased,  if  you  never  was  there.  If  you've  nothing 
better  to  do,  I'd  adwise  you  to  go.  It's  a  treat,  sir.  I  love  it,  tiie  object 
is  so  good." 

Valentine  was  delighted  with  the  feeling  tones  in  which  the  old  gen- 
tleman spoke,  more  especially  when  he  alluded  to  the  children ;  for  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes,  as  he  sai^  **  Poor  things !  God  bless  'em ! "  which^ 
without  the  slightest  effort  to  conceal  them,  he  mopped  up  mechanically 
with  his  thick  Belcher  handkerchief  and  seemed  to  blow  away  with 
considerably  more  freedom. 

*'  There  is  much  of  the  pure  spirit  of  benevolence  in  this  man's  com- 
position "  thought  Valentine,  "  rough  as  he  is ;  and  if  he  be  in  reality  a 
fair  sample  of  the  lot,  they  are  indeed  a  very  good  set  of  fellows." 

"  Say  you'll  go  ?  "  cried  Broadsides,  slapping  the  thigh  of  Valentine, 
as  if  he  had  known  him  for  years. 

"  Well,  I  will ! "  cried  Valentine,  rubbing  his  thigh,  and  smiling. 

"  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is.  I  rayther  like  you ;  I  think  you're  a 
good  sort,  and  I'm  not  often  out  of  my  reckoning ;  if  you'll  go,  I'll  drive 
you  down,  and  give  you  as  good  a  glass  of  wine  as  can  be  got  when  we 
get  there." 

"  You  must  leave  the  wine  to  me  in  that  case,"  said  Valentine ; 
"  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  depriving  any  part  of  your  family  of  a 
seat?" 

"  By  no  means  in  life !  My  missus  and  the  girls  goes  the  second  day, 
'cause  you  know,  business  must  be  attended  to ;  so,  of  course,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  your  company  down." 

It  was  settled.    The  morning  came,  and  Valentine  went  to  the  house 

of  Mr.  Broadsides,  who  shook  him  by  the  hand  with  the  warmth  of  a 

'  friend ;  introduced  him  to  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  and  after  having 

what  he  termed  a  "  leetle  snack"  in  the  bar,  the  gig  was  brought  to  the 

door,  and  they  started. 

The  very  moment  they  were  ofl^  the  old  boy  began  to  talk.  He,  in 
the  first  place,  gave  the  pedigree  of  his  horse,  explained  how  many 
miles  an  hour  he  had  done,  how  many  miles  an  hour  he  was  able  to 
do  then,  and  how  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  he  was  younger,  he 
trotted  from  London  to  Brighton  within  six  hours,  and  that^  without 
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fweftting  a  hair.  He  then  spoke  of  the  peooliarly  good  qualities  of 
Kirs.  Broadsides,  as  a  woman  of  business ;  he  explained  that  she  was 
"  an  extromary  goiod  wife,  and  an  excellent  mother  "  but  thaii  she  had 
a  "particular  temper,"  and  that  that  was  all  he  had  to  complain  of.  He 
then  touched  upon  the  virtues  of  his  daughters,  whom  he  described  as 
•*the  best  girls  anywhere,— none  could  be  better,  let  them  come  from 
where  they  might/*  he  snowed  very  clearly  what  treasures  they  would 
be  to  those  who  might  have  the  good  fortune  to  marry  them ;  and  after 
having  dwelt  vcpan.  their  peculiar  characteristics  for  some  considerable 
time  with  great  eloquence  and  pride,  thev  reached  a  road-side  inn,  at 
which  he  put  ui)  his  horse,  and  then  waddled  by  the  side  of  Valentine 
down  a  lane,  which  led  at  once  to  the  asylum. 

A  scene  of  gaiety  presented  itself  the  moment  they  reached  the  gate ; 
and  after  passing  the  marquee,  in  which  toys  of  every  description  were 
set  out  for  sale,  they  entered tne  building,  which  wto  really  very  exten- 
sive, and  reflected  great  oredit  upon  the  v  ictuallers  as  a  body. 

Broadsides  was  recognized  at  once  by  a  number  of  jolly-looking  per- 
sons, who  wore  their  hats  on  one  side,  and  their  hands  in  their  pocketo, 
and  never  lT>ok  them  out,  except  indeed  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  their 
friends.  After  an  infinite  deal  of  nodding,  and  slapping,  and  squeezing 
through  the  passage,  Valentine  and  Broadsides  proceeded  up-stairs  to 
the  board-room,  round  which  the  names  of  the  donors  and  the  amounts 
of  the  donations  were  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold. 

"  That,''  said  Broadsides,  pointing  to  a  well-executed  portrait  which 
hung  at  one  end  of  the  room, "  that,  of  course,  is  the  founder  of  the 
institution." 

Valentine  could  not  resist  the  temptation ;  he  therefore  thre^  his 
Toice  into  the  picture,  and  said,    "  How  are  you  ?  how  do  ? " 

Broadsides  started ;  and  the  expression  of  nis  countenance  was  singu- 
larly droll.  "  Didn't  you  hear  ?  "  he  cried,  seizing  the  arm  of  Valentine, 
who  replied  that  he  heard  something. 

**  Something !"  he  continued.  "It's  the  picture !"  and  he  began  to 
blow  away  with  great  energy. 

"  Don't  be  alarmed !  don  t  be  alarmed ! "  said  Valentine,  again  throw- 
ing his  voice  towards  the  portrait,  and  the  founder  seemed  to  smile  as 
Broadsides  nodded,  but  in  the  way  that  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  didn't 
understand  it  at  all. 

"I  say,  Bowles !  Bowles !"  cried  Mr.  Broadsides,  seizing  the  arm  of 
a  firiend  who  had  just  entered.  "I  say,  here;  look  at  that  pictur!— 
I  just  heered  it  speak !  '* 

"  Heered  it  what ! "  cried  Mr.  Bowles,  with  a  smile  of  incredulity. 

"Speak!"  returned  Broadsides,  and  Mr.  Bowles  laughed  very 
heartily. 

"  As  true  as  I'm  here,  it's  a  fact ;  I  heered  him,  as  plain  as  I  ever  did 
when  he  was  alive  !** 

"Why,  what  are  you  talking  about,  you  jolly  old  fool?"  said  Mr. 
Bowles.  "  Have  you  been  havine  a  drain  already  this  morning  ?  What 
have  you  got  into  your  stupid  old  head  ?  " 

**  I  don't  care  a  farden  about  what  you  say.  I  tell  you  I  heered  the 
pictur  speak  as  plain  as  flesh  and  blood !" 

"But  how  could  it?" 

"I  don't  know  how  it  could;  I  only  know  that  it  did,  and  that's 
enough  for  me." 

Bowles  slapped  Mr.  Broadsides  on  the  back,  and  told  him,  in  friendly 
terms,  that  he  was  an  out-and-out  old  ass ;  and  moreover  observed,  that 
be  should  see  him  again,  he  supposed,  by-and-by. 
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''Well,  tlus  is  esataj  about  the  ruminest  go,"  said  Mr.  Broadddes. 
when  Bowles  had  left  the  room,  ''that  mortal  man  ever  heered 
tell  on." 

"  By  no  means,"  said  Valentine,  through  the  medium  of  the  founder; 
"  did  you  never  hear  of  a  spirited  portrait  ?  " 

The  idea  of  a  spirited  portrait  appeared  to  strike  a  light  into  the  soul 
of  Mr.  Broadsides.  He  had  heard  of  a  spirited  porlarait,  and  felt  that 
he  never  knew,  till  then,  to  what  speoieB  the  term  lesitimately  applied. 
He  fancied,  however,  that  he  saw  it  then  olearly ;  and,  although  he  did 
not  exactly  tremble,  ne  felt  very  queer. 

"Did  you  know  him?"  inquired  Valentine,  who  feigned  great 
amazement 

'*  Enow  him ! ,"  replied  Broadsides.  "  What,  Hodgson !  him  and 
me  were  bosom  friends !  Many's  the  bottle  of  wine  we*ve  had  to- 
gether!" 

"  Well,  theuj  you've  no  reason  to  fear  him." 

"  Fear  nim ! "  cried  Broadsides, "  he  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of  my  head. 
It  isn't  that— if  s  onlv  the  run^ness  of  the  thing,  you  see,  that  gets  over 
me."  And  Mr.  Broadsides  sat  down,  and  gazed  upon  the  portrait,  until 
he  fancied  that  he  could  see  the  benevolent  founder's  Hps  curl  and  his 
eyes  sparkle,  as  they  were  wont,  when  the  original  received  an  unusu- 
allv  large  order. 

'^  Well,  shall  we  see  what  they  are  doing  below  ?"  said  Valentine. 

"Yes— yes!"  replied  Mr.  Broadsides,  whose  eyes  were  still  fixed 
on  the  portrait.  *^ Yes :  the  only  thing,  you  see,  that  puzzles  me  is, 
that  it  isn't  his  voice  ^  a  fact  which  was  certainly  by  no  means  extra- 
ordinary, seeing  that  valentine  had  never,  of  course,  heard  the  founder 
speak.  "But  I  suppose,"  continued  Broadsides.  '*that  spirits  don't 
speak  in  the  same  tones  as  regular  flesh  and  blood.'' 

"  Good  day,"  observed  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  again  towards 
the  portrait. 

"  God  bless  you!  good  day,"  said  Mr.  Broadsides,  who,  after  takins 
another  long  gaze,  caught  hold  of  the  arm  of  Valentine,  and  waddled 
from  the  room. 

Now,  when  Broadsides  had  got  about  half  way  down  stairs,  it  struck 
him  urnin  as  being  very  extraordinary.  He  therefore  stopped  short,  and 
after  blowing  out  his  cheeks  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  looking  with  con- 
siderable earnestness  at  Valentine,  said,  "  Well,  this  is  out  of  all  doubt 
the  most  singularest  thing  I  ever  met  with  in  all  my  bom  dm ;"  and 
having  delivered  himself  of  this  remarkable  sentiment,  he  and  Valentine 
slowly  descended. 

On  reaching  the  end  of  the  massae  which  led  through  the  building, 
Valentine  found  that,  although  the  fancy  ¥air  was  oonmied  to  the  front 
of  the  Asylum,  the  chief  attraction  was  behind;  for  a  spacious  lawn 
opened  before  them,  which  was  literally  crowded  with  gaily-dressed  per- 
sons, promenadins  with  great  propriety,  and  looldng  very  happy,  while 
at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn  there  were  several  Well-conistructed  marquees^ 
which  were  uniformly  pitched,  and  had  a  striking  effect 

"  Well,  now,  this  exceeds  my  expectations,"  said  Valentine,  waving 
his  hand  towards  the  scene  which  so  brilliantly  opened  before  him. 

"  Yes,"  observed  Broadsides,  "  yes,  yes :  very  pretty,  very  pretty :  but 
that  pictur— J  can't  get  that  out  of  my  head ;  that  gets  over  me  above 
a  bit/' 

"  Oh-  never  mind  the  picture,"  said  Valentma  "  What  are  they  doing 
here  P  imd  he  dragged  Mr.  Broadsides,  who  looked  very  solemn,  towards 
one  of  the  marquees,  before  which  i^  crowd  of  persons  were  standing, 
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In  this  place  tliere  was  aTerymatTarietyof  toys;  bat  the  sttraotion 
WB8  an  affiur  wbich  was  termed  "  the  wheel  of  fbrtane,"  out  of  which, 
by  paying  the  small  charee  of  one  shilliDg,  any  lady  or  gentleman  was 
entitled  to  draw  a  slip  of  paper,  the  number  emblazoned  npon  which 
referred  to  some  Yalnable  little  article  in  stock.  An  interesting  child, 
about  seven  years  old,  turned  the  wheel,  and  when  a  bluff  individual-- 
who  kept  oontinnsdlr  recommending  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  present 
to  '"try  their  luck,  for  as  they  was  all  prizes  and  no  blanks  at  all,  they 
couldn't  do  nothing  but  win"— had  looked  at  the  papers  drawn,  he 
called  tiie  numbers,  and  another  individual  with  a  hst  in  his  hand 
named  the  articles  to  which  the  numbers  respectively  applied,  which 
articles  were  delivered  to  the  individuals  who  had  had  the  extraordinary 
good  fortune  to  gain  them. 

When  Valentine  had  ascertained  how  this  busmess  was  manamd,  he 
could  not  be  silent ;  he  felt  himself  bound  to  play  some  of  his  nishl^ 
reprehensible  tricks.  He  therefore  imitated  the  voice  of  the  bluff  indivi- 
dual to  such  perfection,  and  called  so  continually  certain  numbers  which 
had  never  been  drawn,  that  at  lengtji  that  individual  became  extremely 
an^  with  the  other  individual,  who  kept  as  continually  naming  littie 
articles  which  had  not  been  won. 

"  Now,  then,"  said  the  former,  "twenty-two." 

"  No,  twenty-seven/'  said  Valentine,  assuming  his  voice. 

"  Twent^-eeven,"  said  the  person  who  held  the  paper.  "  Twenty- 
seven 

*•  Twenty-two !  **  cried  the  bluff  individual.  **  Mind  what  you're  about" 

**  But  you  said  twenty-«eoefft,"  said  his  assistant,  who  didn't  at  all  like 
to  be  spoken  to  thus  before  company. 

"  I  say  that  I  said  twenty-Two,  sir,"  shouted  the  bluff  individual, 
looking  particularly  black. 

**  Twenty-two,"  said  his  asdstant,  "is  a  shaving-brush ;"  which  article 
was  at  once  handed  over  to  the  lady  by  whom  it  had  been  so  appropri- 
atdywon. 

valentine  perceived  that  if  he  went  on  in  this  way  he  should  probably 
destroy  that  good  understanding  which  had  previously  existed  oetween 
these  two  persons :  and  as  he  had  no  desire  to  do  that,  especiaUy  as  one 
of  them  clearly  felt  compelled  to  nut  up  with  the  blustering  insolence 
of  the  other,  he  took  the  arm  of  Mr.  Broadsides,  who  still  kept  harping 
npon  the  "pictur,"  and  walked  to  the  principal  marquee. 

"Oh.  ho!"  cried  Valentine,  on  entering,  "all  who  drink  here  will 
not  go  home  sober  to-night ! "  which,  although  it  was  unheeded  by  Mr^ 
Broadsides,  was  certain^  a  very  natural  exclamation,  inasmuch  as  the 
marquee  in  ciuestion  was  lined  with  flaming  pink-and-white  festooned 
glazed  cambric,  which  had  so  exceedingly  dazzung  an  effect,  that  a  single 
pint  of  wine  drank  there  would  have  excited  a  man  as  much  as  a  bottle 
would,  drank  in  a  quiet-coloured  room. 

"  Come,"  said  Mr.  Broadsides,  "now  let* s  have  a  little  bit  of  summut 
to  eat  here.— Here,  waiter  I  Now,  what  have  you  got  ?  "  And  an  ugly 
little  rascal,  who  was  the  counterpart  of  Pieschi,  ana  who  personated  the 
chaonuster  of  a  waiter  for  that  particular  occasion,  replied,  "  Fowls,  sir, 
ham,  sir,  fowls  and  ham,  roast  beef,  ham  and  beef,  sir,  tongue  and  roast 
dudL" 

Fowl  and  ham  were  ordered  for  two,  and  a  leg  and  a  wing  were  even- 
tually placed  upon  the  table. 

"  Wloat  d'ye  mean  by  brining  us  these  two  mites  ?"  cried  Mr.  Broad- 
rides,  indifiQiantiy  dig^g  his  fork  into  one  of  them,  with  the  yiew  of 
inspecting  its  pensions  more  olosely. 
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**  Fowl  and  ham  for  two,  wr,  you  ordered,**  said  ilie  waiter. 

**  D'ye  c^  this  fowl  and  ham  for  two  ?  Bring  us  a  whole  un,  and 
plenty  of  ham,  not  two  tiny  dabs  like  them ! " 

Heschi  looked  if  possible  more  ugly  than  before,  as  he  took  away  the 
dish,  the  contents  of  which  looked,  after  having  been  disturbecL  by  no 
means  calculated  to  impart  satisfaction  to  any  man's  stomach.  He  soon, 
however,  returned  with  what  was  by  courtesy  termed  a  whole  fowl,  par- 
ticularly small  and  very  skinny.  But  such  as  it  was.  Broadsides  pushed 
it  towards  Valentine  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  and  Valentine,  not 
being  a  family  man,  thought  the  shortest  way  of  carving  up  the  animal 
would  be  to  cut  at  once  right  across  the  breast  bone,  and  thus  to  divide 
the  thing  equally;  but  he  had  no  sooner  made  the  nrst  cut,  which  effec- 
tually sevei^  the  body  in  twain,  than  Broadsides  cried,  "  What  are 
you  at  ?  Here,  give  us  hold  "—and  called  upon  Fieschi  to  bring  him  a 
skewer.  Pieschi  accordingly  produced  a  skewer,  which  he  said  he  had 
**  drawed  from  a  buttick  o'  beef,"  with  which  Mr.  Broadsides  stuck  the 
fowl  again  together^  and  then  proceeded  to  cut  it  up  very  scientifically 
into  a  number  of  pieces— which  Valentine  fancied  unnecessarily  small, 
as  it  would  be  all  the  same  in  the  long  run,  which  was  about  to  take 

Slace  in  the  course  of  five  minutes— Hr.  Broadsides  observing,  as  he 
exterously  took  out  the  small  bones  which  youn^  ladies  in  farm  houses 
pull  to  ascertain  whose  fate  it  is  first  to  be  married,  that  he  had  been 

head  cook  in  the  principalist  tavern  in  London,  and  never,  in  all  his 
experieuce,  seed  a  chicken  attempted  to  be  caryed  in  sich  a  fashion  as 
that."  He  contended  that  half  the  beaul^  of  it  was  in  the  carving, 
while  Valentine  thought  it  all  consisted  in  the  eating;  but,  as  the  expe- 
rience of  Broadsides  enabled  him  to  get  the  better  or  the  argument*  he 
felt  satisfied,  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  wine.  .      . 

"Have  you  got  a  bottle  now"  said  he,  "at  all  fit  to  drink?*' 

"  Capital  wine,  sir !"  replied  Fieschi. 

*•  Well,  bring  us  some  of  the  decentest  you  have,  d*ye  hear  ?"— and  a 
bottle  of  sherry  was  aooordingly  brought,  which  Broadsides  no  sooner 
tasted,  than  he  began  at  onpe  to  spit,  and  to  blow,  and  to.  make  up  such 
a  very  extraordinary  face,  that  Fieschi  imagined  that  he  had  by  mistake 
brought  forward  a  bottle  of  vinegar. 

"  Do  you  call  this  wine  P"  cried  Broadsides,  spitting  ahd  blowing  still, 
with  remarkable  ^nexfsy* 

"  Beg  pardon,"  rephed  Fieschi,  putting  the  cork  to  his  nose, "  it  smells 
like  wine,  sir." 

"Smells  like  wine?"  echoed  Broadsides,  contemptuously.  **It  has 
nayther  the  smell  nor  the  taste  of  wine.  If s  enough  to  give  an 
elephant  the  deUberate  tremens.  Give  my  compliments  to  your  Inaster, 
and  tell  him  that  my  name's  Broadsides,  and  if  he  can't  send  me  ahttle 
better  bottle  of  wine  than  that,-  he'd  better  set  to  work  at  once,  and 
drink  it  himself.  Here,  leave  this  now,  as  it's  opened,  and  go  and  fetch 
something  a  little  matter  fit  to  go  into  a  Christian's  stomach. — ^Did  you 
ever  taste  such  wine  ?"  he  oontinuel  addressing  Valentine,  who  thought 
it  very  fair  wine,  and  said  so ;  but  Broadsides  declared,  that  "it  he  ever 
brought  up  such  a  bottle  of  wine  as  thaii  to  any  customer  of  his,  he*d  go 
and  out  his  throat.** 

The  name  of  Broadsides  appeared  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the 
master  of  Fieschi,  for  he  not  only  sent  a  bottle  of  wine  of  which 
Broadsides  approved,  but  ordered  Fieschi  to  bring  the  other  bottle 
away.  This  act  of  liberality  had,  in  return,  a  great  effect  upon  Broad- 
sides, who  praised  the  last  bottle  before  he  had  tasted  it  and  told 
riesdu  to  let  the  other  remain.   Fieschi,  however,  respeotfully  insisted 
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Upon  obeyine  his  master's  order,  and  Broadsides,  in  return,  insiste<l 
upon  Heschi^  master  coming  to  take  a  glass  with  him  as  soon  as  he  had 
a  moment  to  spare. 

*  Now,  this  is  very  decent,  considering,''  said  he ;  *'  but  lor !  it  ain't  no 
more  like  what's  in  my  cellar—but  then,  lor,  how  can  you  expect  it  ?" 

By  this  time,  Valentine  had  demolished  his  share  of  the  chicken,  and 
had  even  commenced  the  process  of  flaying  the  back  bone,  when  another 
was  produced,  which  Mr.  Broadsides  instructed  him  how  to  carve 
properly,  and  he  eventually  did  it  to  the  entire  satisfoction  of  that 
gentleman,  who  declared  that,  after  that  he  "would  be  fit  to  cut  up 
anything  in  the  world,  at  any  table  in  Ufe. 

Kow,  when  Valentine  and  Broadsides  had  finished  their  meal,  Mr. 
Bowles  came  into  the  marquee  with  three  remarkably  red-faced  friends, 
to  whom  Broadsides— although  he  knew  them  well— was  introduced,  as 
"the  man  wot  heard  the  piotur  speak." 

"  I  just  did,"  said  Broaasides,  *^and  no  mistake !"  Upon  which,  Mr. 
Bowles  and  his  red-faced  friends  began  to  laugh  very  heartily  and  very 
loudly.  "I  don't  care  a  dump,"  he  continued,  "about  what  you 
think,  or  what  you  say.  If  I  didn't  hear  it  speak,  why,  I  neyer  heered 
nothing." 

"  You  always  was  a  rum  'un,"  observed  Mr.  Bowles. 

"  I  don't  care  for  that,"  returned  Broadsides.  "  Come,  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do  now :  111  bet  you  a  rump  and  dozen  I  heard  it,  now,  come ! " 

This  favourite  and  highly-approved  method  of  settling  an  argument 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  stagger  Mr.  Bowles,  for  he  felt  that  he  could 
not  prove  that  Mr.  Broadsides  didnt  hear  it,  and  that  if  the  onus  of 
proof  even  rested  with  Broadsides,  he  had  the  evidence  of  his  own  ears, 
at  least,  to  bring  forward,  while  he  himself  could  produce  no  evidence  at 
all ;  thmking^  however,  subsequently^  that  the  amrmative  could  not  be 
proved,  he  said,  "Done,"  and  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  behind  Mr. 
Bowles,  cried,  ^'You've  lost" 

"  How  lost  ?  "  shouted  Mr.  Bowles,  turning  sharply  round.  "  Who 
says  I  have  lost  ? "  His  red-faced  friends  staredat  each  other,  but  neither 
of  them  spoke.  "  Who  says  I  have  lost  ?"  he  again  inquired.  "  Who's 
to  prove  it  ?" 

•'I,"  cried  Valentine,  sending  his  voice  above.  "I!— the  spirit  of 
Hodgson !" 

"  Wow,  win  you  beUeve  me  ?"  cried  Broadsides,  triumphantly.  "  Now, 
am  I  a  stupid  old  ass  ?" 

Mr.  Bowles  looked  amazed,  and  so  did  the  red-faced  friends  of  Mr. 
Bowles.  They  stared-  first  at  each  other,  and  then  round  the  marquee ; 
and  after  Mr.  Bowles  had  expressed  his  decided  conviction  that  the  thing 
was  "onaocountably  rum,"  he  and  his  friends  sat  down,  and  having 
thrust  their  hands  to  the  very  bottom  of  their  breeches  pockets,  began 
to  look  puticularly  solemn. 

"Isn't  it  queer?"  said  Mr.  Broadsides,  who  was  the  first  to  break 
silence. 

"  Queer !"  replied  Bowles,—"  Here,  give  us  some  wine,  and  don't  say 
a  word  more  about  it"  And  Mr.  Bowles  helped  himself  and  then 
pushed  the  bottle  round ;  and  when  his  friends  had  filled  their  glasses, 
they  said,  with  due  solemnity,  "  Here's  luck,"  and  the  wine  was  out  of 
sight  in  an  instant 

Another  bottle  was  ordered ;  and  when  Fieschi  had  produced  it,  Mr. 
Broadsides  begged  leave  to  propose,  as  a  toast  "The  immortal  memory 
of  the  Founder,"  which,  of  course,  was  duly  honoured  in  mlence. 

A  pause  ensued.    They  were  all  in  deep  thought ;  they  were  turning 
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the  drcnmstanoe  over  in  their  minds,  and  were,  apparently,  just  about 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  fche  sounds  were  imagmary  after  all,  when 
Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  into  the  folds  of  the  pink-and-whito  cam- 
bric, said  in  tones  of  appropriate  solemnity, "  Gentlemen,  I  rise  to  thank 
you  for  the  honour  vou  have  conferred  upon  me,  and  beg,  iu  return,  to 
drink  all  your  good  healths." 

Mr.  Broadsides,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  his  red-faced  friends,  held  their 
breath.  They  stared  at  the  cambric  with  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment, but  for  some  moments  neither  of  them  uttered  a  word.  At  length, 
Mr.  Bowles  broke  silence.  "  Well,"  said  he,  ''this  beats  all  my  aoquamt- 
anco.    Tm  not  eoing  to  stop  here,  and  that's  all  about  it." 

The  fhends  of  Mr.  Bowles  seemed  to  Uke  the  idea  of  going:  and  as 
Broadsides  did  not  appear  to  be  by  any  means  opposed  to  such  apro- 
oeeding,  the  bottle  was  emi)tied,  and  when  the  amount  of  what  was 
termed,  the  "  damage  "  had  been  paid,  the  whole  party  left  the  marquee. 

On  reaching  the  lawn  again,  where  they  began  to  breathe  with  in- 
finitely more  freedom,  the  tiring  of  cannon  was  neard,  and  several  per- 
sons m  the  crowd  exclaimed,  *vrhe  children !  the  children !"  Again 
and  again  the  cannon  were  fired,  and  the  visitors  rushed  to  the  sides  of 
the  lawn,  round  which  the  poor  children  were  to  pass.  The  band  by 
which  they  were  preceded  drew  nearer  and  nearer,  and  all  hearts  seemed 
gay,  although  the  eyes  of  the  old  people  glistened  with  tears. 

At  length  a  policeman  marched  out  of  the  passage  which  led  through 
the  Asylum.  He  was  followed  by  the  band ;  then  came  a  double  row  of 
octogenarian  pensioners,  whose  appearance  was  calculated  at  once  to 
U]^setall  thetoEi-total  doctrines  in  the  world,  at  leasts  as  far  as  those  doc- 
tnnes  have  reference  to  longevity :  then  came  the  gentlemen  of  the 
board,  with  their  blue  rosettes  and  smiling  faces :  then  came  the  child- 
ren, and  then  the  schoolmaster !  whose  head,  albeit  remarkably  large, 
and  attached  to  a  body  weighing  at  least  sixteen  stone,  seemed  indinea 
to  repudiate  the  idea  of  its  being  impossible  to  find  out  perpetual 
motion.  Thus  formed,  the  procession  .marched  round  the  ample  lawn, 
and  the  children  appeared  to  impart  great  deUght  to  the  bosoms  of  their 
benevolent  patrons. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Broadsides,  when  they  had  passed, 
"but  them  children  there  always  makes  me  feel,  I  don't  know  how r 
and  a  couple  of  big  tears,  as  he  spoke,  dropt  into  his  white  waistcoat- 
pockets. 

"I  say.  Broadsides,"  said  Bowles,  who  at  the  moment  approached  with 
his  red-faced  friends,  '*  what  fools  we  all  are !" 

"  What  about  ?"  said  Mr.  Broadsides. 

"  Why  about  that  there  voice  there,"  repUed  Mr.  Bowles.  "I  see  it 
all  now.  Why,  mightn't  it  have  come  from  some  vagabone  at  the  top  F" 
and  Mr.  Bowles  gave  Mr.  Broadsides  a  dig  in  the  ribs,  and  laughed 
again  loudly,  and  nis  red-faced  friends  joinedin  full  chorus. 

Mr.  Broadsides  dropped  his  head  on  his  left  shoulder,  thoughtfully ; 
but  after  a  time  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him,  and  he  exclaimed, "  So  it 
might !  some  wagabone  migM  have  been  a  top  o'  the  tent;  but  how 
could  he  get  in  the  pictur  V 

This,  in  return,  seemed  to  puzzle  Mr.  Bowles:  but  after  soratcMng 
his  head  for  some  considerable  time,  he  cried, "  Well !  I  don't  care; — I 
won  t  believe  in  any  of  your  supernatteral  nonsense.  I  say  there  must 
nave  been  some  bli^jgard  outside.  Will  you  make  me  beUeve  that  a  ghost 
could  return  thanks  in  that  there  way?  Ain't  it  out  of  all  reason? 
Come,  let  8  go  and  see  where  the  vagabone  could  have  stood."  And  he 
ragged  Mr.  Broadsides  to  the  back  of  the  marquee,  when  Valentine, 
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fiuM^g  tiiat  if  he  remained  with  them  the  wine  would  go  round  per- 
hskjfB  a  little  too  fast,  left  the  spot,  and  proceeded  to  another  marquee,  in 
wmch  the  whole  of  the  provisions  were  dispensed. 

The  person  who  presided  over  this  large  establishment  was  a  man 
whom  nothing  seemed  to  please.  He  cut  about  among  the  bottles  in 
such  a  dreadful  state  of  mind,  freely  sweating,  and  loudly  swearing  that 
everybody  robbed  him,  and  labouring  apparently  under  the  horrible 
apprehension  that  he  was  working  very  hard  to  make  himself  a  ruined 
man.  The  good  which  he  did  himself  was.  indeed,  very  trifling ;  but 
he  jumped  from  one  end  of  the  tent  to  the  other  with  the  velocity 
of  a  grasshopper,  pushing  aside  all  who  hai}pened  to  come  in  his  way— 
soolding  some  for  putting  too  much  spirit  in  the  grog,  and  others,  for 
not  putting  in  enough— declared  that  one  hadn't  paia  nim  for  a  bottle 
of  stout,  and  that  another  wished  to  swindle  him  out  of  a  plate  of 
boiled  beef,— in  short,  he  seemed  to  be,  on  the  whole,  a  most  unhappy 
individual,  although  a  decidedl;jr  good-looking  man. 

**  Well,  old  boy,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  behind  this  re- 
markable person ;  "  and  how  do  you  get  on  ?" 

**  On  !**  cried  that  person, "  apod  luck  to  you,  don't  say  a  word  to  me 
now,  whoever  you  are.  I  shall  go  raving  mad ;~  everybody's  robbing 
me;  everybody's  at  it;  I  don't  believe  I've  got  a  single  honest  man 
about  me." 

"Do  you  see,"  cried  Valentine,  ^how  your  wine's  going  under  the 
tent  there?" 

**  Under  the  tent !"  cried  the  busy  person ;  **  where  ?  Here,  Tomkins ! 
Smith !  Lucas !  run  beMnd,  and  knock  down  those  vagabonds,  d^e 
hear!  Behind  there!  behind!"  and  away  went  three  waiters.  I 
thought^"  he  continued,  "that  the  wine  went  somewhere.  I've  lost  a 
couple  of  dozen,  at  least ;  and  nobody  '11  look  out,  nobody  '11  assist  me, 
although  I  am  surrounded  by  plundering  thieves;  nobody  '11  move 
hand  or  foot ;  I  must  do  all  myself." 

"There's  nobody  behind!"  cried  Lucas,  returning;  and  Tomkins, 
and  Smith  bore  testimony  to  the  factf 

"I  tell  you  they've  been  forking  out  the  wine !  but  you're  all  in  a 
gang.  I  expect  to  see  you  all.  by-and-by,  as  drunk  as  devils.  If  I've 
lost  one  bottle,  I've  lost  five  dozen.  But  let  'em  come  again, — only  let 
them  ti^  it  on !  I II  keep  my  eye  upon  'em,— I'll  sarve  them  out,  the 
warmint !"  and  he  placed  an  empty  bottle  near  a  hole  in  the  canvass, 
and  a  carving-knife  upon  a  hamper  beside  it,  with  the  view  of  having  a 
out  at  the  venr  next  hand  that  happened  to  be  clandestinely  introduced. 

Valentine,  feeling  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  tease  this  unhappy  man 
under  the  circumstances  any  longer,left  the  spot^and  proceeded  acrossthe 
lawn  with  the  view  of  inspecting  the  female  visitors;  of  whom  all  were 
well  dressed,  and  some  were  very  beautiful,  but  none,  in  his  judgment, 
half  so  beautiful  as  the  fair  unknown  whom  he  had  saved,  to  lose,  he 
feared,  for  ever.  There  was  in  the  crowd  one  who,  with  soft,  sleepy 
eye&  which  when  opened  were  brilliant  and  full,  bore  some  slight  re- 
semblance  to  his  idol ;  but  even  she  was  not  equal  to  her  of  whom  he  felt 
so  much  enamoured ;  for  while  her  features  were  irregular,  and  her  figure 
inelegant,  her  voice,  which  he  heard  as  he  passed,  oonstrasted  harshly 
with  those  sweet  tones  which  he  so  well  remembered. 

His  ear  was,  however,  at  this  moment  assailed  by  a  different  species 
of  muaiCk  for  the  band  commenced  the  overture  to  JDer  Fneschutz^  with 
the  wild,  unearthly  phn^es  of  which  he  had  before  felt  enchanted.  He 
had  scarcely,  however,  reached  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Asylum,  on 
wbieh  the  band  was  stationed,  when  he  was  startled  by  a  remarkably 
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heavy  slap  on  the  shoulder,  which,  on  turning  round,  he  found  to  |^o- 
ceed  from  Mr.  Broadsides,  who  had  evidently  been  taking  more  wine, 
and  who  exclaimed,  "Well,  old  fellow,  why  where  have  you  been 
hiding  ?  We've  been  runmng  all  over  the  place  to  find  you.  Come, 
let's  see  what's  agoing  forrard  here ; "  and,  taking  the  arm  of  Valentine, 
he  at  once  led  the  way  into  the  booth  termed  the  "Ladies'  Bazaar,"  in 
which  all  sorts  of  toys  were  exposed  for  sale,  and  the  avenue  was  crowded, 
but  they  nevertheless  stoppedfto  inspect  every  stall. 

**  Will  you  buy  me  a  workbox,  please,  Mr.  Broadsides  ?"  said  Yalen- 
"^line,  assuming  a  female  voice,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  very 
^ily-dressed  Uttle  lady  who  stood  beside  him. 

Mr.  Broadsides  chucked  the  little  lady  under  the  chin,  and  said, 
**  Certainly,  my  little  dear,  which  would  you  like  ?" 

**  Sir  /"  cried  the  little  lady,  tossing  her  head  proudly,  and  tuminK 
away  with  a  look  of  indignation. 

Broadsides  blew  out  his  cheeks  with  an  energy  which  threatened  to 
crack  them,  and  after  dying  a  puff  which  nearly  amounted  to  a  whistle, 
he  tossed  his  head  in  numble  imitation  of  the  Uttle  lady,  and  turned 
round  to  Bowles. 

"  Hullo ! "  said  that  gentleman,  "  can't  let  the  girls  alone  ?  still  up  to 
your  old  tricks  ?    I  shall  tell  Mrs.  Broadsides." 

NoWj  although  Mr.  Bowles  had  no  intention  whatever  of  carrying  this 
^reat  mto  actual  execution,  the  bare  mention  of  that  lady's  name  caused 
Broadsides  to  blow  with  more  energy  than  before.  "Why,**  said  he, 
"  didn't  you  hear  the  cretur  ask  me  to  buy  her  a  workbox  ?" 

*•  It's  all  very  fine,"  replied  Bowles;  but  it  won't  do,  old  boy;  it 
won't  do." 

"  Well,  if  she  didn't,  I'm  blessed ! "  rejoined  Broadsides ;  "  and  that's 
aU  about  it." 

Mr.  Bowles,  however,  still  very  stoutly  maintained  that,  if  she  had, 
she  would  never  have  bounced  off  in  that  way ;  and  as  that  was  an  argu- 
ment over  which  Mr.  Broadsides  could  not  very  comfortably  get,  he 
seized  Valentine's  arm,  and  pressed  back  through  the  crowd. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  on  returning  to  the  lawn,  "how  do  you  find  your- 
self now?" 

•*  Why,'*  replied  Valentine,  "particularly  thirsty ;  can't  we  have  some 

"  Tea  is  a  thing  I  never  do  drink,"  said  Broadsides ;  "  but  if  you'd 
like  to  have  some,  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do ;  we'll  give  one  of  the  old 
women  a  turn,  you  know,  instead  of  going  down  to  that  tent." 

Valentine,  of  course,  was  quite  willing  to  do  so;  and  as  the  cha- 
ritable suggestion  was  applauded  by  Mr.  Bowles  and  the  only  red- 
faced  friend  he  had  with  nim,  they  went  into  one  of  the  little  rooms 
in  the  Asylum,  and  after  Broadsides  had  warmly  kissed  its  occupant, 
who  was  remarkably  old,  but  remarkably  clean,  he  at  once  ordered  tea 
for  half  a  dozen. 

"  There  are  but  four  of  us."  observed  |^r.  Bowles,  as  the  delighted  old 
lady  lefb  the  room  to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 

*'0h,  never  mind,"  said  Broadsides:  "it'll  be  all  the  better,  you 
know,  for  the  old  woman.  She  don't  have  a  turn  everv  day.  You 
wouldn't  believe  it,"  he  continued,  "but  that  old  cretur,  there,  when  I 
first  knew  her,  kept  one  of  the  best  houses  of  business  in  London ! " 

"  Is  she  a  widder  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Bowles. 
Now  she  is,  but  she  wasn't  then ;  old  Sam  was  alive  at  that  time." 
And  when  he  died,  I  suppose  things  went  to  rack  and  ruin  ?  " 
Oh,  that  occurred  before  he  went  home.   He  was  the  steadiest  man 
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ftDywhere,  the  first  seyen  yean  he  was  in  boainefis,  and  made  a  mint 
o'moiiQy;  but  when  he  lost  his  daughter,— a  beautiftil  girl,  just  for 
all  the  world  like  my  Betsy,— he  all  at  onoe  turned  out  a  lushington, 
and  evei^thing  of  course  went  sixes  and  sevens.  He  always  made  a 
pint  of  getting  drunk  before  breakfast ;  and  ruination  in  one  way,  of 
oourse,  brought  on  ruination  in  another,  until  he  was  obliged  for  to  go 
aU  to  smash.  Poor  Sam  died  yery  soon  after  that,  you  see,  because 
he  couldn't  eat  It  dont  matter  what  a  man  drinks,  so  long  as  he  can 
eat ;  but  when  he  can't  eat,  he  ought  to  leave-  off  drmking  till  he  can. 
That's  my  sentLments." 

"  There's  a  good  deal  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Bowles ;  ''a  good  deal" 

*  Well,  dam&"  said  Broadsides,  as  the  widow  re-entered  the  room ; 
*  why,  you  are  looking  younger  and  younger  every  day.  If  s  many  years 
now  smce  you  and  me  first  met" 

**  Ah ! "  said  the  poor  old  ladv,  with  a  sigh, "  I've  Kone  through  a  world 
of  trouble  sin'  then;  but,  God  be  praised  for  all  his  goodness,  I'm  as 
haxfpy  now  as  the  days  are  long." 

^  Thaf  s  right,  my  old  girl,"  said  Mr.  Broadsides, "  that's  right !  I  say, 
now,  cant  you  get  us  a  bottle  of  decent  port  anvwhere  about  here  ?  " 

"  I  dares  to  aiy  I  can,"  replied  the  old  lady ;  and  she  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  having  received  a  sovereign,  trotted  out 

Mr.  Bowles  now  began  to  roast  Mr.  Broadsides  about  the  indignant 
little  lady  and  the  workbox ;  but  that  gentleman  turned  the  tables  on 
Mr.  Bowles,  ^  reminding  mm  that,  when  he  lived  at  Brixton,  and  was 
at  a  party  at  Bennington,  he  insisted  upon  seeing  a  young  lady  home, 
not  knowing  where  axe  lived ;  and  when  the  favour  was  granted,  he 
had  to  walk  with  her,  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  into  Bed  Cow  lime, 
near  Stepney  Oreen. 

^  Is  that  a  &ot  ?  "  inquired  the  red-faced  Mend  of  Mr.  Bowles. 

*Oh,  thafs  true  enough,"  replied  Bowles;  ''and  all  I  could  do,  I 
couldn't  get  her  to  ride." 

Hereupon  Mr.  Broadsides  and  Valentine  and  the  red-faced  gentle- 
man  indulged  in  loud  laughter,  and  Mr.  Bowles  very  heartily  joined 
them,  and  when  the  old  lady  entered  with  the  wine,  she  laughed  too ; 
but  the  sight  of  the  bottle  soon  subdued  Mr.  Broadsides,  who  in  an 
instant  began  to  uncork  it  '*  Keep  the  change,  old  girl,  till  I  call  for 
it,"  said  hcL  and  the  old  lady  said  that  he  was  a  very  good  man,  and 
hoped  that  God  would  bless  hun,  and  that  his  family  might  prosper. 

valentine  had  to  make  tea ;  and  Mr.  Broadsides  sat  at  another  little 
table  over  his  wine,  which  he  drank  very  fast  and  very  mechanieally, 
for  his  thoughts  were  on  the  m^terious  occurrences  of  the  day.  Valen* 
tine,  however,  would  not  let  mm  rest  for,  taking  advantage  of  an  un- 
usually silent  moment  he  introduced  under  the  table  of  which  he  was 
sitting,  an  exact  imitation  of  the  squeaking  of  a  rat. 

**  Hallo !"  cried  Broadsides,  starting  up  m  a  moment,  and  seizing  the 
poker,  and  in  doing  so,  knockmg  down  the  shovel  and  tongs ;  "  only  let 
yift  pome  across  you." 

••  What* s  the  matter  with  you  now  f  exclaimed  Mr.  Bowles. 

**  Shot  the  door,  shet  the  door !"  cried  Broadsides  to  the  widow,  who 
had  entered,  on  hearing  the  rattling  of  the  irons.  "  Here's  a  rat—a  rat !" 
and  the  old  lady  dropped  upon  a  chair  and  wound  her  clothes  in  an 
instant  round  her  legs  as  tightly  as  possible,  while  Broadsides  was 
anxiously  removing  every  article  of  furniture  in  the  room,  and  searching 
in  every  comer  with  a  poker  in  his  hand. 

"  Lor*  bless  us  I"  cried  the  widow,  '*  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  rat  in 
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the  plaoe,^  ai^d  another  squeak  was  heard,  upon  whioh  Mr.  Broadsides 
jumped  upon  a  iimr  with  all  the  alacrity  at  \as  oommand,  whioh  was 
not  Tery  consio^eralj  V,  and  looked  very  fierce. 

The  laughter  of  Mr.  Bowles  and  h^  red-faced  friend  at  that  moment 
was  particularly  hearty,  for  they  were  not  afraid  of  rats !  hut  Mr. 
Broadsides  was,  and  so  was  the  old  lady,  who  continued  to  sit  in  an 
interestine  heap. 

"  Only  let  me  come  across  him !"  cried  Broadsides  again,  and  douht- 
less  had  a  rat  at  that  moment  appeared,  it  would  have  stood  a  very  fair 
chance  of  giving  up  the  ghost,  for  Mr.  Broadsides  shook  the  poker  with 
great  desperation,  and  looked  altogether  extremely  ferocious. 

**  Come  down  from  that  chair,  do,  you  jolly  old  fool,"  cried  Mr. 
Bowles ;  "as  true  as  life  I  shall  oust  !'^  and  another  roar  of  laughter 
proceeded  from  him  and  his  friend,  in  which  Valentine  could  not  help 
loining.  Indeed  he  laughed  so  heartily^  that  all  alarm  subsided,  for  as 
ne  couldn't  squeak  for  laughing.  Broadsides  eventually  descended  ttoia 
the  chair. 

"They're  nasty  things. are  rats," said  he,  "particular  nasty  things. 
I  can't  abear  'em,"  and  ne  hejgan  to  give  an  account  of  the  ferocious 
characteristics  of  those  little  animals,  describing  the  different  species  and 
the  different  parts  at  which  each  of  those  different  species  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  flv  ;  and  while  he  was  drawing  the  Une  between  the  grey 
rat  and  the  black  rat,  the  old  ladjr,  still  holding  her  dothes  down  tightly, 
rushed,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  from  the  room. 

Mr.  Bowles  and  his  friend,  however,  continued  to  lauffK  and  as  the 
squeaking  had  ceased,  Mr.  Broadsides  laughed  too,  while  Valentine,  who 
then  had  a  stitch  in  his  side,  slipped  away  m  a  drea4ful  state  of  muscular 
excitement. 

The  very  moment  he  got  out  of  the  place,  he  met  one  of  the  red-faoed 
friends  of  Mr.  Bowles,  walking  between  two  gaudily-dressed  ladies, 
one  of  whom  was  remarkably  short  and  fat,  while  the  other  was 
remarkable  only  for  her  decided  skeletonian  characteristics.  To  these 
ladies  Valentine  was  formally  introduced ;  the  short  &t  lady,  as  the 
wife  of  the  red-faced  gentleman,  and  the  tail  thin  lady,  as  Miss  Amelia 
Spinks. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  dance,"  said  the  red-faoed  gentleman ; "  will 


you  join  us  r* 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  Valentme,  looking  into  the  Uttle  laughing 
eyes  of  the  short  fat  lady,  who  mechanically  drew  her  arm  from  that  or 


her  husband,  and  Valentine  as  mechanicaUy  offered  her  his. 

Thus  paired,  though  by  no  means  matched,  they  proceeded  across  the 
lawn,  and  having  reached  the  dancing  booth,  they  paid  the  admission 
fee,  and  entered. 

The  pi  ace  was  dreadfully  hot,  as  were  indeed  all  who  were  in  it, 
for  they  not  only  danced  with  all  their  souls,  and  with  all  their  strength, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  place  being  so  crowded,  they  bumped  up 
against  each  other's  bustles  at  every  turn,  while  the  professional  gentle- 
men in  a  sort  of  a  box  were  scraping  and  blowing  away,  like  X^orth 
Britons. 

Valentine  solicited  the  hand  of  the  short  fat  lady  for  the  next  set. 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  that  lady, "  I'm  so  worry  horkard ;  hut  is  It  to  be  a 
country  dance?" 

Valentine  hoped  not,  from  his  soul,  under  the  circumstances,  and 
was  gratified  to  learn  that  country  dances  were  there  repudiated,  as 
vulgar.  He,  however,  ascertained  that  they  were  ^oing  to  have  a 
Spanish  dance,  which  certainly  was  the  next  best  thmgi  and,  havini; 
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ecnmiiiiiiioated  that  interatiiig  ftust  to  the  lady  In  qQeBliiffli,lie  prevaiM 
upon  her  eventually  to  stand  np. 

The  gentlemen  now  clapped  their  hands  with  due  energy,  with 
the  yiew  of  intimating  to  the  musicians,  who  were  sweating  like 
bullocks,  that  tbe^  were  perfectly  prepared  to  start  off,  and  after  a 
time  those  professional  indiyiduaJs  did  consent  to  sound  the  note  of 
preparation. 

Now  in  order  that  all  might  be  in  motion  together,  eyery  third  couple 
were  expected  to  lead  off,  and  as  Valentine  and  his  partner  happened 
to  form  a  third  oouple,  they  of  course  changed  sides  and  the  dance 
oommenced. 

^I  do  hope,"  said  she,  when  they  had  got  to  the  bottom,  "that 
we  shall  have  to  go  all  the  way  down  again,  it  is  so  beautiful"  But 
unfortunately  for  her  the  music  ceased  the  next  moment,  and  the  dance 
was  at  an  end.  And  then,  oh  !  how  she  did  run  on !  Nothing  was 
eyer  half  so  loyely,  one  quarter  so  nice,  or  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
part  so  delightful  as  that  Spanish  dance !  She  was  sure  there  never  was 
such  an  elegant  dancer  in  this  world  as  Valentine,  and  she  did  sincerely 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  often  at  *'the  Mountain  and 
Mutton  Chops." 

And  Valentine  was  very  happy ;  and  the  red-faced  gentleman  was 
"veTy  happj ;  and  they  were  all  very  happy,  and  laughed  very  merrily, 
ana  perspired  very  freely. 

**  Come,"  said  the  red-faced  gentleman,  holding  forth  a  glass  of  hot 
brandy-aiid-water.  '* Drink,  sir:  Pm  happy  to  know  vou  as  the  friend 
of  Mr.  Broadsides,  and  you're  worthy  of  being  the  friend,  sir,  of  any 
man — drink!" 

Valentine  sipped.  He  fancied  that  hot  brandy*  and-water  would  not 
be  exactly  the  thing  after  the  work  he  had  had  to  perform,  and  therefore 
went  for  some  ices  and  sundry  bottles  of  lemonade  for  hmiself  and  the 
ladies,  who,  during  his  absence,  were  lost  in  admiration  of  his  pleasing, 
companionable  qualities,  which  certainly  were  very  conspicuous. 

The  next  dance  was  called^-the  Caledonians!  *'Now,"  thought 
Valentine,  **  I  am  in  for  it  beautifully." 

**  I  shall  have  you  agun  for  a  partner,"  said  he,  **  of  course  ?" 

"  Oh  dear  me,  yes,  I  shall  oe  so  happy,"  cned  the  little  fat  lady, 
starting  up ;  **  but  you  must  teach  me,  you  know,  and  then  I  don't 
mind."  Nor  did  she.  Had  it  been  a  minuet,  or  even  a  hornpipe,  it 
would  not  have  been  of  the  slightest  possible  importance  to  her  then,  so 
long  indeed  as  Valentine  consented  to  instruct  her. 

The  music  commenced.  "  Hands  across,  back  again  to  places,"  cried 
a  person  who  officiated  as  master  of  the  ceremonies  in  a  voice  so  pecu- 
liar, that  Valentine  fancied  that  he  might  as  well  imitate  it  as  not.  The 
tot  figure  was  accomplished :  and  the  little  fat  lady,  who  would  not 
stir  an  inch  without  being  led  by  Valentine,  went  through  it  very  well ; 
but  just  as  they  were  commencing  the  second,  Valentine,  assuming 
the  voice  of  the  M.  C.,  cried,  *'Z'StS!**  and  those  who  happened  to  hear 
him,  bc^n  to  do  L'StS  in  defiance  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who 
■houted,  **  No,  no !  Caledonians !— not  the  first  set ! " 

The  error,  after  some  slight  confUsion,  was  rectified,  and  they  went 
on  advancing  and  retiring  very  properly ;  but  when  they  arrived  at  the 
''promenade,"  Valentine  cried,  **  Chtuwz-eroisezI*'  and  those  who 
ooeyed,  met  those  who  were  promenading  with  great  energy  of  mind, 
well  knowing  that  they  were  right,  and  so  violent  was  the  contact,  that 
in  a  moment  a  doien  couples  were  on  the  ground !  The  promenaders 
had  the  worst  of  it  .decidedly,  fbr  they  galloped  round  at  sooh  a  rapid 
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rate,  that  when  one  couple  fell  in  a  set,  the  others  rolled  OTer  them,  as 
a  purely  natural  matter  of  course,  ^he  confusion  for  a  thne  was  un- 
paralleled,  and  the  laughter  which  succeeded  amounted  to  a  roar,  but 
Valentine  gallantly  saved,  his  little  partner;  for,  suspecting  what  was 
about  to  occur,  he  seized  her  by  the  waist,  and  drew  her  at  once  into 
the  centre,  where  he  stood  viewing  the  tumult  he  had  thus  reprehen- 
sibly  induced  with  feeUngs  of  intense  satisfaction. 

Of  course,  the  fallen  parties  were  not  long  before  they  scrambled  up 
again,  and  when  they  had  risen,  the  brushing  on  the  part  ol  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  the  blushing  on  the  part  of  the  ladies,  were  altogether  un- 
exampled, while  the  musicians,  whose  eyes  were  nrmlv  fixed^  upon  the 
notes,  worked  away  as  if  nothmg  had  happened,  until  they  had  com- 
pleted the  tune. 

"  Why  did  you  call  ehoMez-croisez  V  shouted  several  of  the  gentlemen, 
n  tones  of  reproach.  "  We  were  all  right  enough  until  you  interfered.** 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  assured  those  gentlemen,  individually 
and  collectively,  that  he  did  not  call  out  ** chatsez-^sraiset**  at  all,  and 
that  somebody  else  did. . 

Valentine  now  thought  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb  the  clear 
current  of  their  enjoyment  again.  He,  therefore,  permitted  them,  with- 
out interruption,  to  go  through  the  various  figures  prescribed,  and  made 
the  fat  little  lady  perform  so  much  to  her  own  satisfaction,  and  that  of 
her  husband— who  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  fond  of  his  little  wife* 
that  at  the  conclusion,  their  pleasure  knew  no  bounds. 

Every  dance  after  that,  she  stood  up  for.  and  she  and  her  husband  ap- 
p^ured  to  be  so  gratefUl  to  Valentine,  and  made  him  feel  so  conscious 
that  the  highest  possible  pleasure  is  involved  in  the  act  of  imparting 
pleasure  to  others,  that  he  really  felt  happy  in  giving  her  instructions, 
although  she  did  work  him  most  cruelly.  Indeed,  so  much  did  he  enjoy 
himself,  that  he  continued  in  the  booth  until  the  band  struck  up  the 
national  anthem,  when,  finding  that  it  was  past  ten  o'clock,  he  took  his 
leave,  and  went  to  look  after  Broadsides. 

That  gentleman,  he  ascertained,  after  having  searched  for  him  in  all 
directions  but  the  right  one,  had  started  ten  minutes  before  with  Mr. 
Bowles.  He  therefore  immediately  left  the  gay  scene,  and  having 
found  that  every  vehicle  about  the  place  had  been  engaged,  he  set 
off  on  foot  towards  town.  He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before 
he  arrived  at  a  spot,  on  one  side  of  which  was  an  open  field,  and  on 
the  other  a  row  of  houses,  which  stood  back  some  distance  fh>m  the 
road.  All  was  silent,  and  dark:  it  appeared  so  especially  to  him,  hav- 
ing just  left  the  glitter  and  noise  of  the  fair.  He,  however,  walked  on 
prettv  briskly ;  but  just  as  he  had  reached  the  termination  of  this  field, 
two  fellows  stood  immediately  before  him.  He  could  see  them  but 
indistinctly,  but  he  heard  tnem  with  remarkable  distinctness  cry, 
"  Stand !  your  money,  or  your  life  !** 

"Oh,  oh  I''  muttered  Valentine,  "thafs  the  game,  is  it!"  and  he 
drew  himself  back  with  the  view  of  striking  out  with  freedom,  but  the 
fellows,  as  if  conscious  of  his  object,  seized  him  in  an  instant,  and  one  of 
them,  holding  to  his  head  something,  he  couldnt  tell  whether  it  was 
the  muzzle  of  a  i^istol,  or  the  end  of  a  bludgeon,  nor  did  he  much  care, 
cried  **  Out  with  it !  quick !— and  your  watch  !*' 

Valentine  did  not  like  to  part  with  his  watch ;  nor  was  he  very 
anxious  to  part  with  his  money:  he,  therefore,  finding  the  rascals  par- 
ticularly impatient,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  wait  until  he  had  con- 
sulted a  friend,— shouted,  throwing  his  voice  behind  him-<""HeFe  they 
we  l-^-here  are  the  8ooimarel0  i^Hieoure  them  I " 
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The  feIIowg»  on  fhe  instuit,  rdinqiiished  their  hold,  and  toned  round 

with  unspeakable  velocity;  and  just  as  the  last  man  was  dartingr  away, 
Valentine  presented  him  with  a  souvenir,  in  the  perfect  mmilitade  of  a 
kick,  and  proceeded  towards  home  without  fiurtber  molestation. 
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fa  wUdi  Valentine  vUStB  tbe  London  Docks,  and  repnlienslbly  induces  a 
wicked  waste  of  Wine. 

As  a  matter  of  Christian  courtesy,  Valentine  called  ujxm  Broadsides 
the  following  morning,  and  found  that  gentleman  undergoing  the  connu- 
bial operation  of  havmg  his  ears  pierced  painfully  by  the  amiable  Mrs. 
Broadsides,  in  consec^uence  of  his  having  returned  from  the  Fancy  Fair, 
in  her  judranent,  a  little  too  affectionate  and  merry.  The  very  moment, 
however,  Valentme  passed  the  bar-window,  Broadsides  felt  somewhat 
relieved,  seeing  that,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  he  had  been  waiting  all 
the  morning  for  the  entrance  of  some  friend,  whose  presence  might  cause 
his  lady's  tongue  to  sound  somewhat  less  harshly.  He,  therefore,  on 
^e  instant,  started  up,  and,  having  grasped  the  hand  of  Valentine,  ob- 
served that  he  really  was  a  very  pretty  fellow,  for  running  away  the 
Erevious  evening ;  and,  having  made  this  truly  remarkable  observation, 
e  caused  him  at  once  to  sit  down  in  the  bar,  and  slapped  his  thigh  with 
all  the  force  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  wished,  very  particuLurly,  to 
know  how  he  felt  himself  then. 

**  Why,  he's  not  like  somebody  I  know,"  observed  the  highly  sarcastio 
Mrs.  Broadsides,  volunteering  an  answer  to  the  question  proposed. 
"  He  can  go  out  and  have  a  day's  pleasure  without  making  a  beast' of 
himself,  and  that* s  more  than  some  neople  can  do."  And  she  looked 
very  spitefriUy  at  Mr.  Broadsides,  and  bottled  some  bitters,  and,  having 
driven  the  cork  against  the  edse  of  the  bar  very  violentiy,  beean  to  dam 
up  an  extraordinary  hole  in  Mr.  Broadsides*  speckled  worsted  stockings, 
r  **  Why,"  said  Valentine,  addressing  Mr.  Broadsides,  "  you  were  all 
right  when  you  came  home,  were  you  not  P  " 

^  Bight,  sir  ! "  cried  the  lady,  **  ne  never  is  right  Go  where  he  may. 
and  when  he  mi^,  he  always  comes  home  like  a  beast.  If  s  wonderful 
to  me— it  really  is  wonderful,  that  men  can't  go  out  without  drinking 
and  swilling,  and  guttling;  to  such  an  eztentu  as  to  make  themselves 
stupid.  What  pleasure,— what  oomfortr-what  enjoyment  can  there  be 
in  it  ?  Thaf  s  what  I  want  to  know !  We  can  go  out,  and  be  pleasant 
and  happy,  and  come  home  without  getting  tipsy:  but  you !— there,  if 
I  wouldjrt  have  evenr  man  who  gets  in  that  state  kept  on  brown  bread 
and  water  for  a  month,  I'm  not  here !  What,  if  I  were  to  go  out,  and 
oome  home  like  you,  reeling ! " 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  a  worry  different  thing,"  observed  Broadsides. 

*'  Not  at  all !  Don*t  tell  me !  We  have  just  as  much  right  to  get 
tipsy  as  you  have.  Ifs  just  as  bad  for  one  as  for  the  other,  and  no 
worse,  if  a  woman  gets  tipsy,  she's  everything  thaf  s  dreadful.  Oh  I 
nothing's  too  bad  for  her:  ifs  then  the  forerunner  of  all  sorts  of 
wickedness.  But  a  man !— he  has  only  to  get  sober  again,  and  nothing 
more  is  said  or  thought  about  the  matter.  I  say,  that,  like  many  other 
tlungs,  ifs  as  bad  for  the  man  as  for  the  woman,  only  the  mischief  of  it 
is,  it  isn't  thought  so,  that's  alL" 

During  the  rapid  delivery  of  these  interesting  observations,  Mr. 
Broadsides  was  soratohing  his  whiskers,  and  fidgetingi  and  winking,  and 
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nodding  towsurds  the  door,  with  the  view  of  inspiring  Ydenidne  with  the 
oonviotion,  that  by  leavinfi[  the  bar,  their  mutual  comfort  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  very  materially  enhanced.  It  was  some  time,  howeyer, 
before  he  was  able  to  make  these  peculiarly  cabalistic  signs  understood ; 
but  he  was  at  length  successful,  and  Valentine,  acting  upon  the  natural 
suggestion,  directed  a  pint  of  wine  to  be  sent  into  the  ooffee-room,  and 
invited  Mr.  Broadsides  to  join  him. 

**  You  had  better  stay  here,"  said  the  lady,  addressing  Valentine ;  *'  I 
don't  allow  every  one  to  be  in  the  bar.  but  I  don't  mind  you ;  and  it 
shall  be  more  comfortable  here  than  in  uiat  oold  room :  it  has  just  been 
scoured  out  and  is  still  very  damp." 

Valentine  apparently  Mt  flattered.  Sis  had  not  the  smallest  objec- 
tion to  remain:  but  Broadsides  most  certainly  bad,  and  this  was  no 
sooner  perceived  by  his  lady,  than  she  inquired,  with  bitter  earnestness, 
whether  he  had  any  particular  wish  to  have  another  fit  of  the  gou^  P 
This  affectionate  interrogatory  settled  the  business,  Thejr  remained  m 
the  bar ;  and  Valentine,  with  appropriate  solemnity,  inquired  if  Broad* 
sides  were  really  very  bad  when  he  returned. 

"  As  sober  as  a  judge,  sir  !  **  replied  that  gentlenum. 

"  Good  gracious ! "  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  Broadsides  left  the  bar  to 
look  after  a  boiled  chicken.  "  How  can  you  say  tta^  when  you  know 
that  you  were  tipsy  as  tipsy  could  be  ?  ** 

"  Well,"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  vdoe  immediately  behind 
Mrs.  Broadsides. "  that's  a  good  one." 

The  lady,  on  the  instant,  wheeled  round,  expecting,  of  conrse,  to  see 
some  person  there ;  but,  as  this  expectation  was  by  no  means  realised, 
she  felt,  in  some  slight  de^ee,  alarmed,  and  looked  very  mysterious, 
and  then  turned  to  Valentme,  of  whom  she  inquired  if  he  had  heard 
that  extraordinary  remark. 

Valentine,  who  seemed  to  be  reading  most  intently,  took  no  apparent 
notice  of  this  natural  question,  but  added,  with  his  eyes  still  fixed  upoa 
the  paper—"  I  intended  it  for  you.  It  could  reach  no  further.  Why, 
I  asK,  are  you  a  scold  ?  " 

The  tones  in  which  this  observation  was  made  bore,  in  the  judgment 
of  Mrs.  Broadsides,  some  resemblanoe  to  those  of  the  voice  of  the  waiter, 
who  happened  to  be  standing  a  short  distance  from  the  bar,  counting  his 
money  again  and  again,  scratching  his  head  with  great  violence,  and 
endeavouring  to  recollect  whether  two  very  hungry  individuals,  who 
had  consumed  nine  chops  and  six  kidneys  the  previous  night,  had,  in 
reality,  paid  him  or  not. 

"  What's  that  you  say,  sir?"  inquired  the  lady,  with  a  sharpness 
which  quite  confused  all  his  calculations. 

*'  Me.  mum ! "  cried  the  waiter,  turning  round  with  great  velocity; 
**  Jdid  nt  speak,  mum.** 

"  You  did  speak !  I  heard  you,  or !  Let  me  have  no  more  of  your 
impertinence,  I  beg.'* 

The  waiter  felt  conftised.  He  couldnt  imderstand  it!  He  twisted 
his  napkin  and  swung  it  under  his  arm  with  great  energy ;  but  he  could 
not  unravel  the  mystery  at  all.  He  did,  however,  eventually  venture  to 
observe  that,  upon  his  souL  he  had  never  opened  nis  lips. 

"  How  dare  you,"  cried  the  lady,  •*  tell  me  that  wicked  ftlsehood,  when 
I  heard  you  as  plain  as '' 

"No !  you  heard  me,  mum ! "  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice 
with  reprehensible  dexterity  into  the  mouth  of  the  waiter. 

"DoiHil  sagrso!  '*oontmttedtiielady;*'IknewitwaByou,and  yet 
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yon  faavB  the  impudenoe  to  tell  me  to  my  fiM)e»  th»t  upon  your  soul  you 
didntopen  your  lips !" 

*"  No  more  I  did !  'twasnt  me  !*'  oried  the  vraiter,  whose  blood  really 
bcttan  to  bubble  up. 

''If  it  wasn't  you,  who  was  it  then,  sir  P  That  is  what  /want  to  know !  * 
cried  the  lady ;  but  the  waiter  couldn't  tell  her.  He  looked  extremely 
pufisled,  and  so  did  his  mistress,  who,  at  length,  began  to  believe  that 
It  oouldn't  have  been  him,  and  while,  with  their  mouths  wide  open,  they 
were  giying  each  other  a  lingering  look,  which  phdnly  signified  that  it 
must  faaye  oeen  some  one:  valentine,  who  seemed  to  be  still  intent 
upon  the  paper,  oried  in  a  deep  hollow  voice,  which  appeared  to  recede 
graduAliy--^  Farewell ;  treat  him  better.    He's  kind  to  you :  be  kind  to 

Now.  whether  the  tender  conscience  of  the  ladv  was  pierced  by  these 
pointed  remarks:  whether  she  felt  it  impossible  to  treat  Broadsides 
better,  or  was  anxious  to  keep  him  in  a  blissM  state  of  ignorance  of 
better  treatment  havins  thus  been  enjoined,  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
public  will  in  all  probability  be  able  to  guess,  on  being  informed  that  not 
a  syllable  having  reference  to  the  mystery  was  breathed  when  Mr.  Broad- 
sides returned  to  the  bar.  It  was,  however,  eaor  to  perceive  that  an  im- 
pression had  been  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  lady,  for  albeit  she  anpeared 
to  be  thoughtful  and  gloomy,  her  tone  was  considerably  changed,  when 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Broadsides'  mquiry,  as  to  whether  she  intended  to  ip 
with  the  girls  to  the  fair,  she  said—*'  Well,  dear,  I  don't  much  care  if 
I  do." 

**  That's  right,  my  good  girl ! "  exclaimed  Broadsides,  absolutely  electri- 


fied. "  I  love  the  old  woman  when  she's  pleasant  and  happy !  '^  and  he 
rewBJrded  her  at  once  with  a  smacking  xifis,  which  might  have  been 
heard  in  the  midst  of  a  storm. 

"  Buti"  said  the  lady, "  how  long  shall  vou  be  gone  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  above  a  counle  of  hours :  but  don't  wait  Ibr  me ;  run  away 
now  and  nu^e  yourself  tidy,  and  go  off  at  once.  I'll  make  it  all  ri^ht 
before  I  leave.--rm  going  down  to  the  docks,"  he  continued,  addressing 
Valentine.  **  You  never  were  there,  I  suppose ?  What  say  you?  you 
may  just  as  well  run  down  with  me." 

Yalentine  consented ;  Mrs.  Broadsides  left  the  bar ;  and  the  waiter, 
who  had  evidently  not  got  quite  over  it.  brought  in  the  tray. 

"Thafs  the  best  wife  in  theworld,'^  observed  Broadsides,  *' that  of 
mine.  It  is  true,  there  ain't  none  on  us  perfect,  but  if  phe  could  but 
get  over  that  temper,  she'd  be  perfeotion,  and  not  a  ha'porth  less." 

"  But  you  were  of  course  tipsy  last  evening?"  said  Valentine. 

"Why,  as  to  the  matter  or  that,  perhaps  I  was,  you  see,  a  little  bit 
sprung,— I  don't  deny  it ;  I  might  have  been  a  small  matter  so,  but, 
tor  I  that  makes  no  odds  in  the  least.  I*ve  been  married  now  two-and- 
twentv  year,  and  I  don't  suppose  that  during  that  period  of  time  I  ever 
came  Lome  drunk,  or  sober,  without  being,  according  to  the  old  woman's 
reokonins,  a  beast.  But  lor !  yractice  makes  perfect,  and  use  is  second 
natur.  She  has  done  it  so  lone,  that  she  has  brought  the  thing  at  last 
to  such  perfection,  that  I  rauly  shouldn't  feel  myself  quite  at  home 
without  it.  But  she's  a  werry  good  sort ;  and  you  know  there's  always 
something ;  and  the  best  thmg  a  man  can  do,  is  not  to  look  at  either 
the  dark  or  the  bright  side  alone,  but  to  mix  *em  up  together,  and 
see  then  what  sort  of  a  colour  they  produce.  ^  They  sajr  that  white 
is  the  union  of  all  colours,  and  depend  upon  it,  woman  is  the  same. 
The/robin  the  lump,  a  union  of  all  that's  good  and  bad;  yet  the 
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xniztur  you  see  i0  so  partioular  pretiy.  that  we  oan't  get  on  at  all  with- 
out loving  'em,  no  how." 

Valentine  agreed  with  this  nractioal  philosophy,  and  in  due  oourse  of 
time,  which  was  not  inconsiderable,  Mrs.  Broadsides  descended  fuU- 
dressed— not  indeed  in  an  aristocratic  sense,  for  in  that  sense  the  term 
"  full-dressed'^  may  signify,  when  interpreted,  the  state  of  being  nearly 
half-naked ;  but  in  a  really  legitimate  sense  fall-dressed,  swelled  out  to 
an  enormous  extent  at  every  point ;  and  as  she  was  an  extremely  stout 
lad:f,  and  rather  tall  for  her  age,  which  fluctuated,  at  that  interesting 
period  of  her  existence,  between  forty-five  and  sixty,  her  toui  ensemble 
was  particularly  fascinating— a  fact  of  which  she  appeared  to  be  by  no 
means  unconscious.  She  sported,  on  the  occasion,  a  lilac  satin  dress* 
with  four  full  twelve-inch  flounces,  which  were  delicately  edged  with 
orimson  fringe,  a  yellow  velvet  shawl,  striped  with  crimsoxL  to  matoh 
the  fringe  of  the  flounces,  and  trimmed  with  bright  emerald  bullion : 
a  pink-and-blue  bonnet  oi  extraordinary  dimensions,  with  a  bouquet 
of  varigated  artificials  on  one  side,  and  a  white  ostrich  plume  tipped 
with  scarlet  on  the  other;  and  a  long  white  veil,  sweetly  flowered  all 
over,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort  of  festooned  curtain,  which  hung 
about  six  inches  over  the  front.  Nor  will  it  be  improper  to  speak  of 
thejewellery,  with  which  certain  points  of  her  person  were  adorned, 
for  she  had  on  a  pair  of  really  Brobdignagian  ear-drops  studded  with 
Lilliputian  spangles,  an  elegant  mother  o^pearl  neoklaoe  with  a  cross 
attaoned  in  front ;  a  massive  gold  chain,  which  hung  completely 
over  her  shoulders,  and  which  conununicated  with  an  immense  gold 
ohronometer  on  one  side  of  her  waist,  and  on  the  other  with  an  extraordi- 
nary bunch  of  about  a  dozen  seals  of  all  sorts  and  sizes;  an  eye-glass 
attached  to  a  chain  made  of  hair,  which  enabled  it  to  hang  down  in 
front  quite  as  low  as  her  knees ;  an  average  of  three  rings  on  each 
particular  flnger  of  each  particular  hand,  and  a  scent  bottle  adorned 
VTith  a  chased  gold  top,  which  peeped  for  a  breath  of  air  just  out  of  her 
heaving  bosom.  Thus  equipped,  she  had  a  small  glass  of  brandy-and- 
water  warm,  and  when  the  two  young  ladies  had  pronounced  them- 
selves ready,  Valentine  submitted  a  glass  of  wine  to  each,  and  then 
handed  them  elegantly  into  a  decent  hackney  coach,  the  driver  of  which 
had  engaged  to  take  them  there  and  bring  them  back  for  twelve  shillings 
and  two  drops  of  something  to  drink. 

*'Kow,"  said  Mr.  Broa^des,  the  moment  they  had  started,  "well 
be  off/'  and  after  having  given  certain  instructions  to  his  servants,  he 
and  Valentine  walked  to  the  stand,  and  sot  into  a  low  sedan-chair  sort 
of  a  cab,  which,  as  Broadsides  very  justly  observed,  might  have  been 
kicked  into  very  little  bits  if  the  horse  had  felt  dimosed  to  be  handy 
irith  his  hind  legs.  Thejr  sat,  however,  in  the  most  perfect  safety,  for 
they  happened  to  be  behind  one  of  those  poor  devoted  animals  which 
have  not  more  than  half  a  kick  in  them,  albeit  in  the  space  of  half  an 
hour  he  brought  them  to  the  entrance  of  the  London  Docks. 

"  Well,  here  we  are,"  said  Broadsides,  as  they  ptussed  through  the 
gates,  at  which  certain  official  individuals  were  looking  with  peculiar 
suspicion  at  every  person  who  passed  out.  '*  Them  are  the  sarchers 
which  sarch  all  the  labourers  afore  they  go  home,  which  I  don't 
like  the  principle  of,  'cause  it  is  treating  tnem  all  just  as  if  they  was 
thieves." 

"And  I  suppose  by  that  means  they  are  kept  honest?"  observed 
Valentine. 

**  Why  I  des-say  it  keeps  a  good  many  from  stealing,  but  thaf  s  a  dif. 
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ferent  fhing  70a  know  from  keeping  'em  honest  Honei^e  honesfy  all 
OT«r  the  world.  If  a  man  has  the  inclmation  to  stokl,  he  ain't  a  ha'poith 
the  honester  'cause  he  cant  do  it.    That^s  my  sentimentB." 

**!  suppose  that^  notwithstanding;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  smuggling 
goins  forward!" 

"Ibelieye  you!  The  men  does  a  pretty  goodish bit  in  that  way; 
but  the  women  are  by  fiur  the  most  reglarest  devils,  'cause,  you  see, 
them  at  the  g^te  can't  so  easily  detect  'em.  They  wind  long  bladders, 
filled  with  spirits,  round  their  bodies  to  such  an  extent  you^d  be  sur- 
prised. But  they  can't  smug  quite  so  much  away  at  a  time  now. 
'cause  in  consequence  you  see  of  the  alteration  of  the  fluhion.  But 
when  the  balloon  sleeves  and  worry  lar^  bustles  were  in  wogue,  they 
could  mani^e  to  walk  away  gallons  at  a  tune.'* 

•'  Indeed  I"  said  Valentine ;  "  but  how  ?" 

**  Why.  Tou  see,  independent  of  the  bladders  which  they  wound  worry 
comfortably  round  'em,  they  could  stow  away  nearly  half  a  gallon  in 
each  sleeve,  for  as  them  sort  of  sleeves  required  something  to  make  'em 
stand  outu  they  werry  natterally  fancied  that  they  might  just  as  well 
have  the  bulKers  blown  out  with  rum  and  brandy  as  with  air,  so  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  strap  their  little  water-proofs  carefldly  round 
theur  arm&  and  their  sleeves  looked  as  fashionable  as  life ;  and  then,  as  for 
their  bustles,  why  that  you  know,  of  course,  was  werry  easily  managed, 
for  they  had  but  to  tie  their  big  bulgers  with  di£ferent  compartments 
round  their  waists,  and  they  could  stow  away  a  g^lon  of  stuff  any 
hour  in  the  day,  and  then  walk  through  the  gates  with  it  hanging  on 
behind,  just  as  natteral  as  clock-work.** 

Valentine  smiled ;  but  Broadsides  laughed  so  londlv  at  the  idea^  that 
his  progress  was  for  a  very  considerable  time  impeded.  He  did,  how- 
ever, after  having  blown  out  his  cheeks  with  great  vehemence  to  check 
the  current  of  his  mirth,  succeed  in  regaining  the  power  to  waddle  on- 
wards. "  There."  said  he,  stopping  at  the  window  of  one  of  the  little 
shops  which  are  let  to  certain  merchants  who  deal  in  ship's  stores,  and 
directing  the  attention  of  Valentine  to  a  row  of  little  canisters/labelled 
**  Boast  Beef,"  *'  Beef  and  Vegetables,"  &o.,  **  That  there's  the  stuff  to 
make  your  haur  curl !  Thaf  s  the  sort  of  tackle  to  take  out  on  a  long 
woyage !  There's  a  pound  on  it  smashed  into  about  a  square  inch.  Of 
course,  the  merest  mite  on  it  will  fill  a  man's  belly.  He  can't  starve  any 
how,  so  long  as  he's  got  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  that  in  him.  But  come, 
we  must  keep  on  moviog,  you  know,  or  we  shan't  get  half  over  the  busi- 
ness to-day.'^ 

"  Are  those  empty  ?"  inquired  Valentine,  pointing  to  seyeral  hundred 
casks  which  were  lyin^  to  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

"  Empty !  Full  of  wme,  sir— fuU,  sir,  every  man  jack  on  'em.  But  lor ! 
thaf  s  nothing  to  what  you'll  see  below.  Why  they've  got  in  the  wault 
about  a  hundred  thousand  pipes ;  and  the  rent,  if  we  awerage  'em  at  five 
and  twenty  shillings  a-year  a-piece,  will  be  somethiuK  like  a  hundred 
and  twentv-five  thousand  pounds,  while  the  walue,  if  we  take  'em  all 
round  at  five  and  forty  pound  a  pipe,  will  be  nearly  five  million  of 
money !— five  million^  sir  1    What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

Valentine  thought  it  enormous,  and  said  so ;  and  Broadsides  expressed 
his  opinion,  that  England  could  never  be  conquered,  so  long  as  she  pos- 
sessed such  an  immense  stock  of  wine.  **  What,"  said  he,  **  has  made 
the  British  nation  so  glorious  ?  What  has  made  our  generals  and  ad- 
mirals 80  wictorious  P  Wine,  sir,  wine,  and  nothins  but  wine !  Wine, 
sir  l--«8  sound  as  anuti  That's  my  sentiments  ;"ttiatho  eloquence  with 
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which  those  sentunents  were  deliyered  threw  him  into  sttch  ik  state  of 
perspiration,  that  he  stood  at  the  entranoe  of  the  vault  for  some  time 
with  his  hat  off»  in  order  to  wipe  himself  dry. 

"Liffhtfi!"  shouted  a  man,  as  they  eventoaJIy  descended:  and  two 
yery  ouy  individuals  fired  the  wicks  of  two  circular  lamps,  which  were 
stuck  upon  sticks  about  two  feet  Ions ;  one  of  which  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  to  each  person  to  carry  in  his  hand  round  the  vault  Broadsides 
then  drew  fbrth  some  papers,  and  having  arranged  them  to  his  own  satis- 
faction and  that  of  the  clerk  in  attendance,  a  cooper  was  called,  who 
conducted  them  at  once  into  the  far-famed  place  which  contained,  ao- 
cording  to  Broadsides,  a  hundred  thousand  pipes  of  the  essence  of  Gf^reat 
Britain's  glory. 

Valentine  was  for  some  time  unable  to  see  any  thing  distinctly  but  the 
lamps,  which  were  stationed  in  various  parts  of  the  vault,  and  which 
burned  very  dull  and  very  red;  but  Broadsides,  who  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  place,  was  not  nearly  so  much  arocted  by  the  gloom.  *'  I 
say,"  said  he,  holding  up  the  lamp  he  had  in  his  hand,  **  onlv  look  at  the 
fhngus !"  and  Valentine  saw,  suspended  ttom  the  arches,  huge  masses 
of  cobweb,  which  had  the  appearance  of  fine  blade  wool.  Some  of  these 
cobwebs  were  hanginc  in  fostoons  from  point  to  point,  about  as  thick  as 
a  man's  le^  while  others  hung  in  bunches  about  the  size  of  a  man'b 
body,  and  formed  altogether  an  extraordinary  mass  of  matter,  which 
certain  learned  members  of  the  British  Association  would  do  well  to 
examine  with  appropriate  minuteness,  and  report  thereon  at  tiieir  next 
merry  meeting. 

**  How  much  of  this  rail  is  there  down  in  the  waultP"  inquired 
Broadsides,  of  the  cooper,  as  he  pointed  to  the  iron  plates  which  were 
planted  along  the  midole  of  each  avenue,  for  the  purpose  of  rolling  the 
casks  with  facility. 

"  Kine-and-twentv  mile,"  replied  the  cooper. 

"  Twenty-nine  miles !"  cried  Valentine  in  amazement 

*'  Nine-and-twenty  mile,  sir;  and  I'll  be  bound  to  say  there  aint  a 
fbot  over  or  under.  Here  we  shall  find  them,"  he  continued,  on  reach- 
ing the  arch  under  which  were  some  of  the  wines  that  Mr.  Broadsides 
wished  to  taste;  and  while  the  cooper  was  looking  for  the  particular 
casks,  Broadsides  called  the  attention  of  Valentine  to  one  of  the  venti- 
lators. **  There's  a  glorious  battle  1*'  said  he;  *'  did  you  ever  behold 
such  a  shindy?  Ifs  the  foul  air  fighting  with  the  fresh.  One  you 
see  wants  to  come  in,  and  the  other  one  wants  to  get  out :  neither  on 
'em  seems  inclined  to  wait  for  the  other,  and  thus  they  go  on  con- 
tinually at  it  in  that  state  of  mind,  you  see,  world  without  end." 

"  This  is  No.  1,"  said  the  oooper,  at  this  moment  bringing  an  ale-glaas 
tvM  of  wine. 

Broadsides  took  the  glass  by  its  foot,  and  held  it  up  to  the  light,  and 
then  shook  it  a  little,  and  spilt  about  half,  and  then  smelt  it,  and 
turned  up  his  nose,  and  then  tasted  it,  and  spurted  it  out  again,  and 
having  made  up  an  extraordinarjr  &ce,  he  proceeded  to  blow  out  his 
cheeks  to  an  extent  which  made  it  appear  ma,t  he  might  at  that  time 
have  had  in  his  mouth  a  remarkable  couple  of  overgrown  codlings. 
*'  That  won't  do  at  no  price,"  said  he,  after  a  time;  *  just  walk  into 
six,"  and  a  glass  of  No.  6  was  accordingly  drawn ;  and  when  he  had 
shaken  it  and  smelt  it,  and  tasted  it  as  before,  he  pronounced  the  whole 
lot  to  be  **  pison." 

''I  suppose,"  observed  Valentine  while  Broadsides  was  occupied  in 
bnngmg  his  mouth  into  shapes  that  you  frequently  make  persons 
tipsy  down  here  P" 
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"  Thof  frsqtteiktlr  make  thdnelvw  Upsy*'  replied  the  oooper, "  when 
they  oome  down  to  look  and  not  to  buy,  you  know— to  swill  and  not  to 
taste.  There  was  yesterday,  for  instance,  three  young  bloods  came  in. 
witii  an  order  to  taste  flye-and-twenty  quarter  casks,  and  sure  enough 
the  did  taste  'em.  They  made  me  tap  every  cask,  and  swallowed  every 
glasi  that  I  drawed,  and  when  I'd  gone  right  clean  through  'em,  they 
tried  to  overpersuade  me  to  begin  the  lot  again  at  the  beginning. 
Now^  there  ain't  above  four  of  these  'ere  to  a  pint,  so  they  couldn't  have 
taken  in  less  than  three  bottles  a-piece.  1  warned  'em  of  the  conse- 
quence, for  I  saw  thev  knew  nothing  about  it:  but  the  fact  was.  they 
oame  for  a  iwill,  ana  a  swill  they  most  certainly  had.  They  didn't, 
however,  feel  it  any  great  deal  down  here,  but  pre-haps  they  didn't 
when  they  got  out !  I  inew  how  it'd  be,  so  I  went  up  the  steps  just  to 
watoh  them,  and  lor !  directlv  they  smelt  the  fte&h  air,  and  saw  the 
light  of  the  blessed  heaven,  they  all  began  to  reel  just  like  so  many 
devils.  I  thought  that  bang  into  tbe  dock  go  they  must,  and  if  they'd 
only  seen  the  water,  in  of  course  they  would  have  sousea«  for  they  ran 
rignt  bust  against  ererything  they  tried  to  avoid." 

*'  Then  persons  don't  feel  it  much  while  they  are  down  here?"  ob- 
served Valantine. 

"  No/*  replied  the  cooper,  '*  very  seldom  unless  they  happen  to  have 
had  a  ipass  of  ale  before  ^ey  oome  down,  and  then  they  just  do  if  they 
drink  at  all  any  ways  freely.  The  other  day,  now,  a  lushmgton  of  this 
kind  oame  in  with  two  others,  and  I  attended  'em ;  arid  when  they  had 
tasted,  and  tasted,  and  tasted,  until  I  thought  they'd  all  drop  down 
dead  drunk  together,  this  gent  slipped  away,  ana  his  friends  very 
natterly  fancied  that,  finding  his  stomach  a  little  out  of  order,he'd  started 
off  home ;  and  as  I  oouldnH  see  him  nowhere  about^  why.  I  natterly 
flmded  eo  too;  but  the  next  morning,  just  as  I  went  mto  No.  6,  north, 
for  a  sample,  who  should  I  see,  but  tins  identical  indiwidual  sitUng  in 


the  sawdust  with  his  head  upon  a  pipe  as  comfortable  as  a  biddy,  and 
moring  away  like  a  trooper.  I  woke  him,  of  course,  and  he  got  un  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy;  but  in  order  to  ayoid  all  row,  you  see,  I  made  nim 
keen  behind  till  a  party  oame  in,  and  he  slipped  out  with  them  without 


_  unas 
fresh  as  a  daisy;  but  in'order  to  ayoid  all  row,  yoii  see,  I  made  nim 
keen  behind  till  a  party  oame  in,  and  he  slipped  out  with  them  without 
anybody  knowing  a  bit  about  the  matter." 

^I  pxeeume  you  dont  drink  much  yourselveBP"  obserred  Valen- 
tine. 

"  Why,  thatk  you  see,  depends  upon  oiroumstanoes.  The  old  hands 
don't :  tne  smell's  enough  for  them :  but  the  new  and  werry  green  uns 
are  oontini^  sucking  like  infknto.  If  s  a  lon^  time  before  sich  as  them 
can  be  weaned.  It  was  only  the  Saturday  night  before  last,  that  one 
of  this  sort  got  locked  down.  We  didn't  know  a  word  about  the  matter, 
and  the  vault  wasn't,  of  course,  going  to  be  opened  again  before  Monday ; 
but  he  got  pretty  sober  in  the  course  of  Sunday  morning,  and  after 
havine  spent  a  few  happv  hours  at  the  grating,  he  gave  a  view  holler  to 
one  of  the  outside  watehmen,  who  sent  for  the  key,  and  got  him  out 
very  quietly.  But  it  cured  him.  I  don't  beUeve  he  has  had  so  much  as 
a  suok  since  then." 

*'Well,  oome,"  said  Broadsides,  "now  I  am  here,  lefsseehowmy 
extra-particular  get's  on." 

This  happened  to  be  under  the  opposite  arch,  and  while  the  cooper 
was  in  it  with  Broadsides  Valentine,  who  was  looking  very  intently 
at  some  cobwebs,  perceived  a  tall  dark  figure  march  past  him  in  a 
maoiiMr  which  struck  him  as  being  extremely  nurstenous.  He  was 
angry,  very  angry  vtith  himself  for  beins;  startled,  although  he  oouldnt 
he^  i^i  >i^d  ^^  having  reproached  himself  severely  in  consequence. 
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he  walked  to  the  oppoateaToh.   **  A  taU  person  pasidd  just  now,"  said 

he  to  the  oooper.    *^  Who  was  it  ?  " 

"  One  of  the  watohmen.  They  walk  in  and  out  in  the  dark  to  see 
that  no  indiwidoal  jpays  twice.  There's  lots  on  'em  about  You'll  see 
him  again  by*n  bye. 

"  Very  weU,"  thought  Valentine ;  ** if  I  do,  I'll  startle  him"  and  while 
the  cooper  was  broaching  the  extra-partioular,  he  looked  round  the 
vault  with  an  anxious  eye. 

''Now  then,"  said  Broadsides,  handing  him  a  glass,  ''just  tell  me  now 
what  you  think  of  that" 

Valentine  tasted,  and  foimd  it  so  splendid,  that  he  almost  unoon^ 
soiously  finished  the  glass. 

'' That's  something  like,  ain't  it  Thafs  what  I  call  wine!  Ifsas 
sound  as  a  nut.  Let's  have  another  glass"  and  another  glass  was  drawn, 
and  while  Broadsides  was  smelling  it,  and  shaking  it  and  spilling  it  and 
tasting  it  and  spurting  it  over  the  sawdust  and  making  it  go  through 
all  sorts  of  manoeuvres,  the  watchman  passed  again. 

*'  Hush  !**  cried  Valentine,  throwing  nis  voice  among  the  casks,  which 
were  near  him.    "  He's  here !" 

The  watchman  stood  perfectly  still.  He  would  scarcely  allow  him- 
self to  breathe.  He  was  a  man  who  reflected  upon  the  imaginary  re- 
hearsal of  his  actions— an  extremely  cautious  man,  and  his  name  was 
Job  Scro^ins.  Instead,  therefore  of  rushing  like  a  fool  to  the  spot  he, 
with  admirable  tact  held  up  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence,  and  tried  with 
great  optical  energy  to  pierce  the  extremely  dense  gloom  of  the  vault 
This  he  found  to  be  impracticable.  All  was  dark,  pitch-dark,  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  voice  appeared  to  proceed,  riothing  could  be 
distinguished.  Twenty  men  mis[ht  have  been  drinking  there  unper* 
ceived.  Scrogg^ns,  therefore,  having  formed  his  plan  of  attack,  said  m.  a 
delicate  whisper  to  the  cooper, "  If  you  stand  here,  we  shall  nab  'em,** 
and  crept  very  stealthily  round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  arch. 

Now  this  was  precisely  what  Valentine  wanted.  He  wished  but  to 
excite  the  suspicion  of  the  watchman  that  persons  were  having  a  clan- 
destine treat,  to  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  game.  Job  Scroggins  had 
therefore  no  sooner  got  round  than  Valentine  sent  a  £aint  whisper  very 
near  him,  the  purport  of  which  was  that  Harry  was  a  fool  not  to  get 
behind  the  casks. 

"  SaUo  P*  shouted  Scroggins,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  on  hearing  the 
faint  expression  of  that  affectionate  sentiment 

''  Get  behind !  get  behind !"  cried  Valentine ; ''  we  shall  be  caught !" 

"  Hallo !"  a«ain  shouted  Job  Scroggins,  with  all  the  energy  at  his 
command.    *'  W  hat  are  you  about  there  ?    D'ye  hear  I" 

"  Hush !"  said  Valentine ;  "hush !  not  a  word." 

"I  hear  you,  my  rum  'uns!  Come  out  of  that,  will  you  I  Here, 
Jones !" 

"  Hallo !"  shouted  Jones ;  what  d'ye  want  ?" 

**  Come  here !"  cried  Scrcwgins.  "  Here,  quick !— No.  9 1  —  "We'll  nab 
you,  mv  lushingtbns !— we'll  find  you  oui !''  and  he  tore  away  a  stout 
piece  or  scantling,  while  Broadsides  handed  the  glass  of  wine  to  Valen- 
tine, and  tucked  up  his  sleeves  to  assist  in  the  caption. 

"Now then,"  cried  Jones,  who  had  been  engaged  in  ihBfortifleaiion 
of  two  pipes  of  port  &nd  whose  nose  glowed  with  ineffectual  fire, 
"What's  the  row?"  , 

"  Here's  a  lot  of  fellows  here,"  replied  Scroggins, "  swilling  away  at 
the  wme  like  devils." 
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"  Where  T*  cried  the  fiery-nosed  cooper,  with  extraordinary  fierceness. ' 

" Here!" shouted Scrogmns.    « Lights !  lights !" 

"  What* 8  the  matter  ?    Hallo !"  cned  two  voices  in  the  distance. 

"  Here !  Nine !  Lights !  U^hts !"  reiterated  Scroggins,  who  appeared 
to  be  in  a  dreadful  state  of  excitement  just  then. 

"  All  safe  now.  Lie  still,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  his  yoice  behind 
a  lot  of  quarter  casks  which  stood  to  the  left  of  Job  Sorogsins. 

".^Ji,  you're  safe  enough !"  exclaimed  Job,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  irony. 
"Fray  don't  alarm  your  blessed  selves !  you're  quite  safe— to  be  nabbed 
in  less  than  no  time.  Now  then  there,  look  alive— now,  quick !"  he 
continued,  as  two  additional  coopers  approached  the  snot  with  lights. 
**  If  you  get  away  now,  my  fine  fellows,  why,  may  I  ht  mowed.  There, 
you  go  behind  there,  and  you  stand  here,  and  you  keep  a  slurp  look- 
out there.    Now  then,  if  they  escapee,  we'll  forgive  *em !" 

Having  stationed  the  coopers  with  lamps  in  their  hands  at  various 
parts  of  the  arch.  Job  Scroggins  stole  gently  between  two  distinct  rows 
of  pipes,  and  Valentine,  wisning  to  render  aU  the  assistance  in  his  power, 
preceded  him.  Just,  however,  as  he  had  reached  the  darkest  part  of  the 
arch,  he  cried,  in  an  assumed  voice  of  course,  "Let's  drown  him,"  and 
threw  the  glass  of  wine  he  held  in  his  hand  over  his  head  so  dexterously, 
that  the  whole  of  it  went  into  the  face  of  Mr.  Scroggins,  who  was  look- 
ing about  in  a  state  of  anxiety  the  most  intense. 

■"  Here  they  are !  Here  are  the  thieves !"  shouted  Scroggins,  wiping 
his  wine-wa»ied  face  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  **  Look  out  there  !— 
look  out  !*'  and  he  rushed  past  Valentine  with  great  indignation,  and 
peered  with  considerable  fierceness  of  aspect  into  every  cavity  suffi- 
ciently large  to  admit  the  tail  of  a  consumptive  rat 

"  Hush  r  cried  Valentine^  sending  his  voice  right  a-head ;  and  away 
went  Scroggins  to  the  spot  from  which  the  whisper  appeared  to  proceed, 
while  the  coopers  were  looking  about  with  great  eagerness,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  the  thieves  rise. 

**  Quiet,  Harry !  ciuiet !    They'll  catch  us,"  whispered  Valentine. 

**  Catch  you  r  cried  Scroggins,  "to  be  sure  we  shall !"  And  he  poked 
his  stidc  with  infinite  violence  between  the  casks,  and  rattied  it  about 
with  consummate  desperation,  and  looked !  —  as  the  lamp  was  beneath 
h^  wine-stained  face  it  imparted  so  ghastly  a  hue  to  his  features,  that 
really  he  looked  like  a  fiend. 

'*  Ha !  ha !  ha !  ha !"  cried  Valentine  merrily,  sending  his  voice  right 
under  the  arch  adjoining. 

Away  went  Job  Scroggins,  backed  up  by  the  coopers,  who  struck  their 
shins  cleverly  against  the  comer  casks,  and  stumbled  over  the  scant- 
ling, one  after  the  other,  with  infinite  presence  of  mind.  ' 

"  Away,  away !"  shouted  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  towards  the 
spot  they  had  just  left ;  and  Job  Scroggins  rushed  back  with  the 
coopers  at  his  tul,  of  whom  the  whole  were  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
vengeance. 

"Stand  there!"  shouted  Scroggins;  "they  must  pass  that  way!" 
and  he  poked  his  thicS  stick  between  the  casks  again  desperately,  and 
flourished  it  about  with  unparalleled  zeaL 

"It's  all  up  with  us,  Harry:  we're  blocked  right  in,"  whispered 
Valentine  despairingly.  "Forgive  us !"  he  added  m  a  different  voice. 
as  if  Harry  had  really  become  very  much  ahurmed— "  Forgive  us !  we'll 
do  so  no  more :  have  mercy !" 

Mercy ! .  If  tiiere  be  m  the  English  language  one  word  which 
tends  more  than  another  to  soften  a  truly  British  heart,  that  word 
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is  beyond  queatioii,  meroy.  There  i»  magio  in  tbe  ioniid  of  tbat  sofb 
soothing  word.  A  true  Englishman'^  8ymi>athie8  swell  when  it  is 
breathed,  and  his  anger  is  strangled  by  that  string  of  benevolence,  which 
he  winds  with  pride  round  his  oompasionate  heart  Tears  of  blood,  flow 
they  never  so  freely,  are*  not  more  eflfectual  in  drowning  vengeance, 
than  the  magical  sound  of  this  beautiful  word,  for  the  moment  it 
strikes  on  the  drum  of  the  ear,  the  spirit  of  At^  is  kicked  from  the 
soul,  and  benevolence  rises  great,  glorious,  and  free,  in  loveliness  even 
surpassing  itself.  About  this  it  is  clear  there  can't  be  two  opinions ; 
and  hence  none  can  marvel,  that  when  the  word  reached  the  soft  sen- 
sitive ear  of  the  true-hearted  Scroggins,  he  should  have  exclaimed  with 
all  the  fervour  of  which  he  was  capable  i-*-**  Mercy !— You  don't  have  a 
squeak!" 

**  Come  out !"  he  continued ;  "you  guzzling  vagabones  i— mercy  indeed ! 
—with  a  hook!'* 

**  We  have  not  drank  a  pnreat  deal,"  said  Valentine  imploringly.  "  We 
haven't  indeed.    You  shall  have  it  all  back  if  you  will  but  forgive  us." 

Scroggins  smiled  a  sardonic  smile. 

**  This  is  how  the  wine  goes,"  observed  Mr.  Broadsides. 

''And  then  we  get's  blowed  up  sky-high  for  the  'ficiency,"  added  the 
flery-nosed  cooper. 

"Now  then  !  are  you  coming  out  or  not?"  shouted  Scroggins. 

Valentine  sent  forth  a  laugh  of  defiance,  which  caused  the  heaving 
bosom  of  Scroggins  to  swell  with  the  essence  of  wrath.  He  might 
have  been  somewhat  subdued  by  humility,  although  that  was  not 
extremely  probable  then-— still  he  might  by  such  means  have  been 
softened ;  but  when  he  reflected  on  the  monstrous  idea  of  being  defied  ! 
he  couldn't  stand  it !  he  wouldn't  stand  it !  He  flew  to  the  spot  from 
which  the  laugh  had  apparently  proceeded,  and  struck  the  surrounding 
casks  with  peculiar  indignation. 

"  Will  you  come  out  or  not,"  he  ezolaimed,  "before  I  do  you  a  mis- 
chief?" 

"  No,"  shouted  Valentine. 

"Then  take  the  sconsequenoe,"  cried  Scroggins,  who  looked  at  that 
moment  remarkably  fierce.  "  Now  then."  he  continued,  addressing  the 
coopers,  "we'll  give  *em  no  quarter:  well  have  no  more  parley :  we'll 
drag  'em  out  now,  neck  and  eels !" 

Previously,  however,  to  the  eflbotual  aooomplishment  of  this  ex- 
tremely laudable  object,  it  was  obviously  and  absolutely  necessary  to  find 
them— a  remarkable  fact,  which  struck  Scroggins  and  the  coopers  with 
such  consummate  force,  that  they  set  to  work  at  once,  with  the  view  of 
effecting  this  highly  important  preliminary,  and  displayed  an  amount  of 
leaLwhioh  really  did  them  great  credit. 

"  They're  somewhere  about  here,  X  know,"  observed  the  fiery-nosed 
cooper. 

"  Oh,  we  shall  find  *em !  we'll  have  'em ! "  cried  Scroggins ; "  and  when 
we  do  catch  'em,  they'll  know  it  I" 

The  highly  sarcastic  tone  in  which  these  words  were  nttered  was 
clearly  indicative  of  something  very  desperate ;  and  as  the  ooopers,  who 
were  beginning  to  get  v^  impatient,  were  running  round  the  arch 
with  unparalleled  energy,  Valentine,  unperceived,  threw  the  glass  he  had 
had  in  his  hand  upon  a  nile  of  pipes  under  tlie  gloomy  arch  oppo- 
site, and  immediately  criea;  "there's  a  fool  1  now  we  can^t  get  another 
drop/* 

"Here  they  are  I"  shouted  Sorogginik  on  bearing  tbe  crash,  *'Now 
then,  boys  I  hurrah  I  we  shall  nail^em  I " 
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Ms  sonl-fllirriiig  speech  pui  the  ooopen  cm  their  mttlie^  md  Ihej 
rushed  towards  the  arch  with  unpreGedented  spirit;  hot  before  they 
readied  the  spot  in  which  the  broken  ^aas  was  lyini;,  Valentine— who 
did  not  exa(^  comprehend  the  precise  meaning  of  the  words ;  *'  now 
well  nail  'em,"  albeit  he  fancied,  that  if  poor  unhappy  persons  had 
really  been  there,  they  would  have  stood  a  fair  chance  of  being  mer- 
cilessly hammered— eried,  ** now  let  us  start:  we  can  get  no  mora 
wine!^ 

**  Stop  there,  yon  vagabones !"  cried  Scroggins,  vehemently,  thinking 
to  frighten  them  out  of  their  wits.  **  We  are  cocksure  to  catch  you, 
you  niow !  You  may  just  as  well  giire  up  at  once  1 " 

They  had  now  reached  the  spot  in  which  the  glass  lay  smashed  into  a 
really  extraordinary  number  of  little  pieces.  "Here  we  hxvB  hocklar 
demonstration,"  he  continued :  **  here's,  where  the  Tagabones  was." 

**  Stoop  down,"  whispered  Valentine. 

**Come  oui/^  cried  Scroggins.  "Ifso*  nouse|  you  know;  we  see 
vou !"  An  observation  which,  how  laudable  soever  its  object  might  have 
been,  involved  a  highly  reprehensible  fiEilsehood. 

"  wow  then !— crawl  gently,**  whispered  Valentine.—'*  Come  on !" 

Scrog^ns  leaped  over  the  pipes  in  an  instant,  and  looked  round  and 
round  with  an  expression  of  surprise. 

"  Have  you  got  'em  ?"  inquired  the  fiery-nosed  cooper. 

"  Got  'em  t"  echoed  Scro^jgins,  *'I  ony  iust  wish  I  had,  for  their  sakes. 
I'd  'stablish  a  trifle  or  two  m  their  memories  to  sarve  'em  for  life.  I'll 
warrant  they  wouldn't  forget  it  a  one  while." 

Valentine  now  sent  a  slight  laugh  so  very  near  the  legs  of  Mr.  Scrog- 
glns,  that  that  gentleman  spun  round  with  the  velocity  of  a  cockchafer, 
and  felt  very  angry  indeed  with  himself  when  he  reflected  that  the 
•*  lushingtons"  stiU  were  at  large.  *  Where  can  they  be  crept  to  ?"  he 
cried  in  amazement  "They're  not  a  yard  from  me,  and  yet— why 
where  the " 

"  There's  no  room  for  two  men  to  hide  their  bodies  here,"  observed 
the  fiery-nosed  cooper. 

"  They  must  be  particular  small,"  said  Mr.  Broadsides. 

"  They  must  be  particular  actwe"  said  Soroggins ;  and  Valentine  sent 
another  laugh  very  near  him. 

Job  Scroggins  looked  savage-^undoubtedly  savage !    He  shook  his 


-     — J  got  u, . 

He  loused  for  a  reply,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  companions,  and 
his  companions  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him.  while  Broadsides  scratched 
his  head  with  his  right  hand,  and  rubbed  his  chin  very  mysteriously 
with  his  left. 

At  this  interesting  moment  an  intelligent  cooper,  who  had  thereto- 
fore searched  without  uttering  a  syllable,  ventured  to  offer  a  rational 
suggestion,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  they  certainly  were  some- 
where. 

**  Somewhere ! "  cried  Saro8[guis,  very  angrily':  "we  know  they  must 
be  somewhere;  but  where  is  that  somewhere?     That's  the  grand 

Tti»  intelligent  cooper,  who  offered  this  suggestion,  was  silent,  for  he 
saw  that  Mr.Scroggins  looked  ready  to  eat  mm :  and  Soroggins  was  a 
big  man,  and  had  an  excessively,  carnivorous  aspect.  Silence  was, 
therefore,  a  species  of  wisdom,  which  the  little  intelligent  cooper  dis- 
played, and  the  search  was  resumed  with  increased  perseverance. 
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But  Vaientine  himself  now  became  somewhat  puzzled.  He  scarcely 
knew  how  to  proceed.  He  was  anxious  to  sena  the  invisible  ''lush- 
ingtons''  off  with  Sclat,  but  the  question  was,  how  could  ho  get  them 
away  ?  While,  therefore,  the  watchmen  and  the  coopers  were  hunting 
about  in  all  directions,  poking  their  sticks  into  every  kind  of  cavity, 
asking  themselves  all  sorts  of  queer  questions,  and  answering  themselves 
in  all  sorts  of  queer  ways,  he  was  quietly  conceiving  a  design  to  carry 
into  immediate  execution,  with  the  view  of  thickemng  the  mystery  in 
which  they  were  involved.  He  had  not,  however,  to  puzzle  himself 
long,  for^  being  blessed  with  an  exceedingly  ^vid  imagination,  he  had 
but  to  ^ve  it  mil  swing  for  a  time,  and  a  host  of  ideas  would  dart  across 
his  bram  with  about  the  velocity  of  lightning ;  and  although  it  occa- 
sionally happened  that  they  rushed  in  so  wildlv,  and  upset  each  other 
so  wantonly,  and  caused  so  much  confUsion,  that  he  was  really  com- 
pelled, in  self-defence,  to  kick  them  aU  out  together;  in  this  particular 
instance  they  entered  in  the  most  orderly  manner  possible,  and,  after 
playing  at  leai)-firog  clean  down  each  other's  throats,  the  most  P9werfal 
remained,  having  swallowed  all  the  rest ;  and  that  Valentine  seized  by 
the  collar  at  once,  with  the  view  of  making  it  perform  that  particular 
office  for  which  it  had  been  of  course  created.  This  was,  however,  a 
desperate  idea^  it  bein^  no  other  than  that  of  introducing  his  voice  into 
one  of  the  pipes  of  wine,  in  order  to  see  how  Job  Scroggins  and  his 
companions  would  act;  but  Valentine,  resolved  not  to  repudiate  it  in 
consequence  of  its  desperate  character,  held  it  firmly,  and  just  as  the 
energetic  Job,  after  running  round  and  round  with  great  fierceness  of 
aspect,  and  vowing  the  most  extraordinary  species  of  vengeance,  had 
paused  to  regain  a  little  breath,  and  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his 
face,  with  the  cuff  of  his  bob-tailed  coat,  he  pitched  his  voice  dex- 
terously into  an  extremely  old  cask  and  cried,  "Wasn't  it  lucky  we 
found  this  one  empty,  eh  P  " 

Job  Scroggins  stared;  and  so  did  Mr.  Broadsides,  and  so  did  the 
fiery-nosed  cooper ;  and  they  drew  near  the  cask  firom  which  the  sound 
had  apparently  proceeded,  and  listened  again  with  an  expression  of 


"Keep  in  the  head,"  whispered  Valentine,  very  audibly. 

"  They're  here ! "  shouted  Scroggins,  snatching  an  adze  from  the 
fiery-nosed  cooper.  "Look  out!— now  they're  nailed!"  and  without 
a  smgle  moment's  refiection,  without  considering  whether  the  cask 
were  tail  or  empty,  without  even  giving  the  slightest  notice  to  those 
who  were  with  him,  he  smashed  in  the  head  of  the  pipe,  and  the  wine, 
of  course,  rushed  out  in  torrents. 

"  Toufool ! "  cried  the  fiery-nosed  cooper,  as  the  stream  dashed  the 
lamps  from  their  hands,  and  extinguished  the  lights. 

"  Help !  help ! "  shouted  Scroggins. 

"  Silence,  you  as»  !  hold  your  tongue  I  *'  cried  the  fiery-nosed  cooper. 
"Hoist  the  cask  up  on  end!— Now !— Stick  to  it !— Now  1— All  to- 
gether I— Hurrah ! '^ 

In  an  instant  the  thing  was  accomplished,  for  Valentine,  who  was 
really  very  sorry  for  what  had  happeneo,  put  forth  with  the  rest  all  the 
strength  at  his  command. 

"Now,  don't  make  a  noise,"  said  the  fieiy-nosed  cooper;  *'get  a 
light  from  the  lamp,  there,— quick ! "  And  Scroggins,  who  was  then 
in  a  dreadful  state  of  mind,  ^ped  his  way  at  once  out  of  the  arch, 
while  the  rest  were,  of  course,  m  total  darkness,  and  up  to  their  ankles 
in  wine.  It  was  not^  however,  long  before  Scrogeins  returned,  and 
when  he  did,  the  very  first  question  asked  was,-~"  What  cask  is  it  ? '' 
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"AH  ric[bt.:— all  right!"  said  the  fierv-nosed  cooper,  after  having 
examined  it  minutely.  "  It's  one  of  them  old  ims  thaf  s  been  here  so  long/^ 

"What,  one  of  them  three!"  cried  his  comrade.  "Well,  that's 
werry  lucky  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  *11  never  be  cleared.  It  was  onlv 
f  other  day  I  was  sayins  that  I'd  bet  any  money  the  warrants  was  lost.'' 

"  Come,  thafs  most  fortunate,"  thought  Valentine. 

"But  what  are  we  to  do?"  cried  the  greatly  alarmed  Scroggins. 
"How  are  we  to  hide  it  ?— There's  such  a  rare  lot  on  it  spilt ! " 

"  Now  don't  make  no  noise  "  said  his  fiery-nosed  friend :  "  I'll  cooper 
it  xsp.  and  you  get  all  the  sawdust  vou  can,— now  be  handy !  It's  an 
awful  puddle,  surely;  but  the  sawdust  '11  soon  suck  it  up."  And  he 
began  to  repair  the  cask,  while  the  rest  were  engaged  in  scraping  saw- 
dust together  and  mixing  it  up  with  the  wine,  and  then  throwing  it, 
when  it  became  perfectly  saturated,  under  the  scantling  to  dry. 

Sy  dint  of  great  labour,— for  all,  including  Broadsides,  who  puffed 
sway  fMghtftiUy,  a88isted,->in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes  the  pool  be- 
came prettar  well  absorbed ;  and  as  the  fierr-nosed  cooper  had  by  that 
time  oompleted  his  job,  the  pipe  was  carefully  placed  upon  the  scantling 
again :  and  when  more  fresh  sawdust  had  been  strewn  oyer  the  spot,  the 
pttoe  looked  so  much  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  tnat  it  mignt  even 
then,  have  been  nassed  unnoticed. 

"  Well "  criea  Scroggins,  "it's  well  it  isn't  no  worse ;  but  if  I'd  ony 
ha'  oaugnt  them  'ere  warmint,  whoever  they  are,  if  I  wouldn't  have 
served  'em  out,  blister  'em,  blow  me ! " 

"  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  fool,"  observed  the  fierv-nosed  cooper, 
"to  smash  in  the  bead  of  a  pipe,  when  he  knew  we  hadn  t  got  an  empty 
cask  in  the  place?" 

"  Why.  you  see,"  said  Mr.  Scroggins,  in  extenuation,  "I  didn't  then 
give  it  a  thofught.  It  was  a  mad  go ;  I  know  it^— a  werry  mad  so ;  hut. 
you  see,  I  was  so  savage,  that  I  didn't  know  rayly  what  I  did;  and  I 
fancied  I  heered  the  two  wagabones  inside." 

"And  so  did  I"  said  his  fiery-nosed  friend;  "but  then  I  know'd  it 
couldn't  be." 

"  They  must  ha^  been  behind  that  'ere  pipe,"  continued  Scroggins ; 
"  I'm  sartin  they  must;  and  I  ony  just  wisn  I'd  ha'  caught  'em,  that's 
all ;  if  I  wouldn't  ha*  given  'em  pepper !— may  I  never  set  eyes  on  my 
babbies  again ! " 

During  this  extremely  interesting  colloquy.  Broadsides  and  Valentine 
were  industriouflly  occmned  in  wiping  their  sticky  hands  and  faces,  and 
making  themselves  sufficiently  decent  to  pass  without  exciting  special 
notice.  They  found  this,  however,  a  difficult  job,  for  the  wme  had 
spurted  over  them  freely ;  but  when  they  had  carefully  turned  down 
tneir  collars,  and  buttoned  their  coats  so  closely  up  to  their  chins  that 
scarcely  a  particle  of  their  deeply-stained  shirts  could  be  perceived,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  that  they  mi^ht  venture. 

"  But  you  want  to  taste  the  other  pipe  of  port,  sir,  don't  you  ?  "  ob- 
served the  cooper. 

"  The  stink  of  them  lamps,"  rephed  Broadsides,  **  has  spylt  my  taste 
for  a  fortnit :  besides,  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  it;  I  only  came  to  taste, 
what  I  wouldn't  have  at  no  price,  them  six  pipes  of  pison." 

The  business  beinf;  therefore  at  an  end,  the  nery-nosed  cooper  polished 
Valentine's  boots  with  his  apron,  when  Broadsides  gave  the  men  half-a- 
crown  to  drink  his  health,  and  he  and  Valentine,— who  gave  them  half- 
a-sovereisn,— were  ushered  veiir  respectfully  out  of  the  vault,  and  after 
paenng  toe  gates  without  exciting  more  than  ordinary  attention,  got 
into  a  cab,  and  rode  home. 

K 
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CHAPTEE  XXVn. 

Valentine  becomes  acquainted  with  a  frigbtfol  Calamity,  and  has  a  heartrending 
Interview  on  the  subject  with  Horace. 

Thbbb  is  a  remarkable  bit  of  sublimity— a  powerful,  pale,  uniYersal 
reflector,  which  is  sometimes  above  us,  and  sometimes  below  us,  and 
sometimes  on  a  line  precisely  parallel  with  us— a  reflector  of  which  the 
composition  is  unknown,  but  which  is  voleped  by  our  sublunary  philo- 
sophers—a moon.  That  this  moon  will  ever  be  cut  up  into  stars,  nuqr 
rationally,  notwithstanding  the  idea  originated  with  our  own  immortal 
Shakspeare,  be  doubted;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  as  it  derives 
its  pale  lustre  from  the  sun,  so  mankind  in  the  aggregate  derive  thein 
from  money ;  and  albeit  the  connection  between  the  moon  and  money 
may  not  at  a  glance  be  perceived,  except,  indeed^  by  superficial  men 
of  genius,  and  philosophers  steeped  to  the  verv  hps  in  learned  mud, 
that  there  is  a  connection  between  them  will  be  acknowledged  by  aU, 
when  they  reflect  upon  the  fact  of  the  moon  being  silver  by  pre- 
scription. 

Now,  money  is  said  to  be  the  devil ;  and  if  it  be,  it  is  beyond  all  dis- 
pute an  extremely  pleasant  devil,  and  one  of  which  men  are  so  ardently 
enamoured,  that  they  absolutely  worship  it  as  if  it  were  a  god.  No 
matter  of  wnat  material  this  money  may  oe  composed— no  matter  whe- 
ther it  consistB  of  precious  metals,  precious  stones,  or  precious  little 
bits  of  paper,  for  every  convertible  representative  of  money  is  equally 
precious— Its  accumulation  and  distribution  in  realitv  conistitute  the 
principal  business  of  men's  lives.  Some  despise  it  lor  a  time ;  they 
never  despise  it  long :  they  soon  suffer  for  the  indulgence  in  that  bad 
passion.  Others  will  do  aavthing,  however  dishonourable,  to  obtain  it. 
If  a  man  has  money,  he's  all  right ;  it  he  has  none,  he  is  all  wrong.  It 
matters  not  what  hermits  ana  monks  may  say ;  if  an  honest  man  be 
poor,  his  fellow-men  despise  him ;  while  a  wealthy  villain,  in  the  world's 
estimation,  is  a  highly  respectable  member  of  society:  and  hence  the 
penalty  on  poverty  is  greater  than  that  which  is  attached  to  any  abso- 
lute crime.  Nor  is  this  alL  It's  astonishing  the  spirit  of  independence 
the  possession  of  money  inspires,  and  equally  astonishing  are  the  dejec- 
tion and  humility  which  the  non-possession  of  it  induces.  If  a  man 
has  no  money,  his  mind  is  ill  at  ease ;  he  cannot  feel  comfortable  any 
how— it  amounts  to  an  absolute  physical  impossibility  for  him  to  hold 
up  his  head  like  a  man  who  has  lots.  He  can't  do  it!  It's  of  no  use  to 
physic  him  with  ])hilosophy.  All  the  philosophy  in  the  world  is  insuf- 
iicient  to  cure  his  pecuniary  disease.  He  can't  understand  your  phi- 
losophy then,  and  he  wont  understand.  He  knows  better.  He  knows 
that  he  has  got  no  money  .'—a  species  of  knowledge  which  affects  alike 
body  and  soul.  And  yet  notwithstanding  money  is  so  valuable— so 
precious,  that  its  absence  teems  with  misery  and  humiliation ;  notwith- 
standing it  is  so  dear,  so  highly  prized  when  it  is  wanted,  that  we  will 
risk  even  our  lives  to  obtain  it,  how  thoughtlessly  we  waste  it !  how 
freely  we  squander  it  away,  when  it  is  gained,  as  if  its  possession 
uuroired  the  belief  that  we  should  never  want  another  five-pound  note 
BO  long  as  we  had  the  ability  to  breathe  I  Beyond  all  dispute— for  there 
cannot  exist  two  opinions  on  the  subject— in  this  littie  matter  a  man  is 
anass. 
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yow,  all  this  is  very  pTofoimcU  but  Valentine  really  knew  nothing 
about  it.  He  only  Imew  this,  that  in  a  pecuniary  sense  he  was  getting 
remarkably  short,  and  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  write  to 
Unde  John  for  a  fresh  supply.  A  blessed  position  ibr  a  man  to  be 
placed  in  is  that,  in  which  ne  nas  but  to  say,  '*  I  want  so  much,"  and 
so  much  is  sent,  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  was  precisely  the  position 
of  Valentine ;  but  before  he  wrote  home,  he  was  anxious  to  see  the 
Goodmans^  in  order  to  ascertain  if  they  could,  or  would,  giye  him  any 
farther  information  with  respect  to  his  benevolent  old  friend. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  he  intended  to 
write  to  Unde  John,  he  set  on  for  the  residence  of  Walter,  and  was 
certainly  somewhat  startled  on  being  unable  to  discover  the  house  in 
which  he  had  'lived.  On  arriving  at  the  ^t  where  the  house  had 
stood,  he  could  see  but  the  foundation,  and  a  few  burnt  beams ;  but 
on  making  inquiries  at  a  shop  in  the  vicinity,  he  not  only  ascertained 
what  had  nappened  from  a  person  who  gave  him  a  really  heart-rending 
account  of  the  occurrence,  but  was  informed  that  Walter  and  his 
family  were  at  that  time  lodging  in  a  house  directly  opposite.  Thither 
of  course  he  immediately  went,  and  having  sent  up  his  card,  paced  the 
parlour  into  which  he  had  been  shown  with  considerable  anxiety; 
for,  possessing  a  heart  in  which  the  kindliest  feelings  of  our  nature 
had  been  implanted,  he  deeply  sympathised  with  those  of  whose 
dreadful  sufferings  so  frightful  a  picture  had  been  drawn.  He  had 
not,  however,  dwelt  upon  the  calamity  long,  when  a  person  dashed 
into  the  room,  and  exclaimed,  **  Hallo,  my  young  trump !  don't  you 
know  me?" 

Valentine  in  a  moment  knew  the  voice  to  be  that  of  Horace ;  but  his 
person  he  certainly  would  not  have  known.  **Good  GrodT'  said  he, 
grasping  his  hand,  "is  it  possible  ? " 

**  It  just  is,"  cried  Horace, "  and  no  mistake  about  it.  Don't  I  look  a 
beauty,  eh  ?  Did  you  ever  sec  such  a  Guy  ?  But  thank  Heaven  for 
all  tlungs,"  he  continued,  pulling  off  a  large  wig,  and  displaying  his 
head,  the  black  skin  of  which  had  just  be^an  to  ped.  *'  It's  a  comfort 
no  doubt,  if  you  can  but  just  look  at  the  thing  in  the  right  light." 

**  And  now  is  your  father  ?"  inquired  Valentine. 

"  Why,"  repUed  Horace  with  great  solemnity  of  aspect,  **  he's  as  much 
like  a  jolly  old  cinder  as  possible.  He's  frizzled  all  up  into  one  lump  ot 
coke.  I'm  rummy  enough,  but  lor !  h^s  out  and  out !  There's  no 
mistake  at  all  about  him.' 

"  But  he's  out  of  all  danger,  I  hope  ?'* 

"  Oh !  yes ;  he's  getting  on  like  a  brick.  I  thought  be  was  booked 
though  at  one  time,  for  of  all  the  unhappy  looking  bits  of  black  crack- 
ling !— did  you  ever  happen  to  see  a  smoked  pig  ?  Because  if  you  ever 
did,  you  have  seen  something  like  him.  xou  wouldn't  believe  him 
to  be  flesh  and  blood.  You  wouldn't  know  him  in  fact  from  a  piece  of 
burnt  cork.  He  stood  it,  however,  throughout,  like  a  trump,  and  I'll 
back  him  after  this  against  any  regular  salamander  going." 

•*  And  the  ladies,  how  are  they  ?" 

"  Why,  they're  only  tollolish.  You  know  what  women  are.  They 
don't  like  the  look  of  the  governor  at  all,  and  certainly  he  don't  look 
particularly  fresh." 

*•  Well,"  said  Valentine,  rising,  **  I'm  really  very  sorry  for  what  has 
occurred,  and  if  you  think  that  F  can  be  of  service  to  you  in  any  way, 
I  hope  you  will  command  me.    I'll  not  detain  you  now." 

"I  wish  you  would,  old  boy,"  said  Horace,  with  much  earnestness. 
**  You'd  be  doing  me  a  very  great  favour.   The  fact  is,  our  old  fool  of  a 
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doctor  wont  let  me  have  more  than  one  glass  of  wine  a  day,  whioh  of 
course  is  particularly  rotten,  more  especially  now  Fm  getting  all  right 
again.  But  the  old  fool  won't  listen  to  reason :  nor  will  the  two  women, 
who  are  of  course  on  his  side,  and  who  keep  the  blessed  wine  locked  up, 
just  as  if  body  and  soul  could  be  kept  on  decent  terms  with  each  other, 
by  that  nasty  lush  which  he  expects  me  to  swallow  by  the  pailful.  Upoa 
my  soul,  that  little  wretch  of  ahoy,  to  whom  he  gives  about  two  pence  a 
month  to  carry  out  all  his  poison,  is  everlastingly  at  the  door  with  his 
basket  full  of  some  infernal  tincture  of  filth.  I've  kicked  him  right 
bang  into  the  road  three  times ;  but  he  still  com^  and  comes.  Ill  half 
murder  him  some  day." 

"  But  of  course  it  does  you  good  ?*' 

"  Is  it  rational  to  suppose  it  ?  Is  it  any  thing  like  rational  to  enter- 
tain the  idea,  that  such  nog- wash  as  that  can  do  any  fellow  good  ?  Ifs 
the  nastiest  muck  that  ever  was  concocted  to  disorder  the  bowels  of 
a  Christian.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  asafoBtida  is  ?  Because,  if 
you  do,  you  know  what  sort  of  physio  I  swill,  for  they  shove  a  lot  of 
that  into  every  blessed  bottle.  Vm  certain  ifs  that:  tiiere  can  be  no 
mistake.  I  should  know  it  a  mile  off;  that,  and  the  stuff  they  sell  to 
poison  the  bugs,  constitute  'the  mixture  as  before,'  and  an  extremely 
pleasant  mixture  it  is,  if  you  can  but  get  it  down.  Kow,  I  want  you, 
therefore,  to  do  me  this  kindness:  if  you'll  stop—if  it  be  only  for  a 
Quarter  of  an  hour,  I  shall  take  it  as  an  especial  mark  of  Mendship, 
fw  I  can  gammon  them  out  of  some  wine  for  you,  and  that's  the  only 
way  in  which  I  can  see  my  way  clear  to  get  a  glass  for  myself;  for  of 
course  I  can't  stir  out  of  the  house  with  this  jolly  old  smoke-dried 
countenance,  tattooed  and  scored  like  the  nob  of  a  Ghocktaw  chief. 
If  s  worse,  ten  to  one  worse,  than  having  the  small-pox.  The  measles 
are  a  fool  to  it ;  and  as  for  the  itch !— there,  you  may  beheve  me  or 
not,  as  you  like,  but  if  all  the  infernal  tribes  of  wasps,  bugs,  mus(]^ui- 
toes,  fleas,  and  every  other  kind  of  vermin  in  nature  were  marching 
about  me  in  everlasting  legions,  they  couldn't  produce  an  itch  like  iC 
I'll  defy  them  to  do  it !  and  yet  that  old  donkey  that  scours  me  out, 
has  the  face  to  tell  me  that  I  ought  not  to  scratch  it !  I'm  regularly 
drowned  about  seven  times  a  day,  in  what  he  christens  lotion — ^the 
nastiest,  greasiest,  sUpperiest  muck  that  ever  made  a  cat  sick.  It  does 
me  no  good ;  it  only  makes  me  itch  the  more,  as  I  tell  the  old  fool,  who, 
however,  takes  no  sort  of  notice  at  all  of  what  7  say,  as  if  I  didn't  know 
about  my  own  feelings  best !  If  I  seriously  expostulate  with  him,  he 
only  laughs,  and  directs  them  to  *rub  it  in;  rub  it  in  !  Oh !  never 
mind ;  rub  it  in ! '  And  they  do  rub  it  in.  like  devils.  But  don't  go  just 
yet,  there's  a  trump,"  he  added,  and  rushed  from  the  room,  quite  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  having  an  additional  glass  of  wine. 

"What  an  extraordinary  creature !'  thought  Valentine,  on  being  left 
alone.  "  How  dreadfully  he  must  suffer ;  and  vet,  how  his  spirits  sustain 
him.  Most  men,  if  in  Aw  present  state,  would  be  lying  in  beo,  increasing, 
by  dwelUng  upon,  their  agony,  and  groaning,  as  if  groans  alone  were 
capable  of  effecting  a  cure. 

*  All  right  1  all  right !"  cried  Horace,  bouncing  into  the  room,  "I've 
done  the  trick.  I've  gammoned  them  both  you've  been  walking  a  very 
long  distance,  and  feel  most  particularly  faint.  So  it's  to  come  down 
directly.  They  wouldn't  trust  me  with  it,  though ;  I  suppose  l^ey 
fancied  that  I  should  walk  into  the  decanter  on  the  stairs,  ^ut  no 
matter.    Now,  I  look  upon  this  as  very  friendly." 

The  i^yan^  at  this  moment,  entered,  with  the  wine ;  «iA  Horace 
observed  that  there  was  no  mistake  about  her. 


•If 70a  >U8ae.  fUtf"  «ud  l^e  giri,  addnflilnff  VatatiiiA,  '^MIwiaM 
oompmnenni,  90a  she'd  tftke  it  as  a  particular  nvour  if  70a  wouldn't 
aSow  Mr.  Horace  to  have  more  than  half  a  glass.* 

"Why,  you  out-and-out  know-nothing  wretch !  what  d*yemean?* 
cried  Horace.  "  Is  this  7our  ^titude  ?  Didnt  I  carry  vou  over  the 
tiles  ?  Be  off  !~I  hate  the  sight  of  you  !*  and  he  pulled  off  his  wig, 
and  threw  it  at  her  with  great  energy,  as  she  darted  like  lightning  from 
the  room.  "  Tou  see ! "  ne  continued,  as  he  picked  up  his  wig,  'Hhis  is 
jost  the  way  they  serve  me  day  after  day.  it  I  hadn't  the  temper  of 
an  angel,  they'd  drive  me  into  fits.  But  come !— may  we  never  want 
nothing;." 

Having  earnestly  delivered  this  beautiful  sentiment,  and  emptied  his 
glasEL  he  smacked  his  lips  with  really  infinite  gusto,  and  replenished. 

**  Sring  me  a  bottle  of  wine,  there's  a  trump !"  said  he.  **  Do,  if  you 
have  an7  charity  in  vou.  You  haven't  an  idea  what  a  &vour  I  should 
esteem  it.  It's  the  handsomest  present  you  could  possibly  make  me. 
Ton  could  call  to-morrow,  you  know,  and  bring  it  snugly  in  your  pocket. 

gut  don't  let  them  see  it :  if  you  do,  I'm  done.  It  would  be  to  me  the 
Lghest  treat  in  nature.  Success  to  you,  old  boy !"  he  continued,  again 
emptying  his  glass.    "  You  dont  know  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you  1 " 

''^Well,  now,"  said  Valentine,  "how  did  this  dreadful  calamity 
ocjour?" 

"Why,  you  see,"  rallied  Horace,  "the  old  governor  was  a  little  bit 
thick  in  the  clear,  ana  they  fanciea  that  somebody  ought  to  sit  up  with 
him.  Of  course,  I  saw  in  a  twinkling,  who  that  somebody  must  be;  I 
Imew,  that  being  a  pleasant  job,  I  was  to  have  it ;  and  I  wasn't  at  all  out 
of  my  reckoning.  I  did  have  it,  naturally ;  I  had  it  for  three  blessed 
nlgh^  |md  as  I  went  to  bed  immediately  after  break&st,  I  snoozed  very 
flpnndiy  till  supper  time  came.  Well,  you  see,  on  the  third  night,  the 
governor  was  unbearable,  for  what  must  he  do  but  take  it  into  his  jolly 
old  sconce  that  Uncle  Grim  was  in  the  room !  It's  a  fact,  upon  my 
soul !  He  would  have  it  that  he  was  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
and  nothing  could  drive  it  out  of  him.  I  tried  all  I  knew  to  swindle 
the  old  ass  mto  the  belief  that  I  had  pitched  him  neck  and  crop  out  of 
the  window ;  but  no ;  he  wouldn't  have  it ;  he  fancied  he  saw  him  there 
still;  and,  aJfU^r  cutting  away  like  a  jolly  old  lunatic  for  two  or  three 
|)ours,  he  dropped  off,  as  I  thought,  to  sleep.    Well !  as  soon  as  I  saw 


his  eyes  closed  right  and  tight,  I  left  the  room,  to  Mt  a  cup  of  hot  coffee, 
which  I  knew  was  all  regular  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  suppose  that  as  soon 
as  my  blessed  back  was  turned,  the  old  ass  jumped  out  and  set  fire  to  the 
bed-clothes,  for,  on  running  up  again,  which  I  did  like  a  wheelbarrow^ 
X  found  the  room  in  flames,  and  mm  laughing  like  a  fool  fit  to  split  I 
(^led  to  him  again  and  again,  but  he  took  no  notice ;  I  put  it  to  him 
whether  he  didfn't  think  ne  was  a  donkey^  but  he  made  no  reply.  I 
oouldn't  drag  him  out ;  I  eouldn't  get  at  mm ;  I  couldn't  even  get  into 
the  room ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  whole  house  was  one  flake  of  fire, 
and  he  was  as  black  as  an  old  tin  pot,  that  I  was  able,  by  smashing  in 
the  panel  of  the  wainscot,  to  lug  him  into  the  passage,  and  thence  out 
of  the  house.  I  ran^up  again  after  that,  to  lay  my  nst  upon  a  little  lot 
of  documents ;  but  lor !  the  room  was  full  of  blazes,  and,  to  add  to  the 
comfort  of  my  position,  I  wish  I  may  die  if  the  joUy  old  stairs  didn't 
fall  the  very  moment  I  wished  to  descend.  Well,  up  to  the  attic  I  flew, 
and  out  upon  the  tiles  I  bounced  like  a  ball.  It  was  there  that  I  met 
with  that  girl  whom  you  saw— who  certainly  did  startle  me  a  little  above 
a  bit— and  there  we  were  forced  to  remain  till  one  of  the  firemen— who 
was  a  trump,  every  inch  of  him— came  to  our  assistanoe.  Well  1  having 
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caught  hold  of  the  girL  with  about  the  same  ooohiess  as  if  there  had 
been  nothing  the  matter,  he  cocked  me  into  a  sort  of  a  long  cotton 
stocking,  and  down  I  slipped  gradually  from  the  parapet  to  the  ground. 
But  the  Motion  !--oh !— don^t  mention  it !  My  skin  was  like  the 
crackling  of  a  roast  leg  of  pork,  over-done ;  and  as  for  my  poor  old 
toKgery  !~the  fire  had  made  it  so  particularly  rotten,  that  I  came  out  as 
naked  as  a  new-bom  devil  I  didn't,  however,  feel  much  more  then ; 
but  in  the  moming^when  the  excitement  hadjrone  a  little  off,  perhaps 
I  didn't!  Talk  of  !Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs !  Fll  bet  ten  to  one  there 
wasn't  a  martyr  among  them  that  suffered  a  tithe  of  what  I  did.  It 
made  me  so  savage  !  IBut  don't  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it.  Every 
evil  is  pregnant  with  good :  the  offspring  of  this  is  the  fact  of  its  being 
over,  and  that  is  an  absolute  blessine." 

Valentine  listened  to  all  this  with  the  utmost  attention ;  but  that 
which  struck  him  with  greater  force  than  all  the  rest,  was  the  fact  of 
Walter  having  endeavoured  to  bum  the  apparition  of  ms  brother  out 
of  the  room.  "What  could  possibly  have  induced  him,"  thought  he. 
to  have  recourse  to  such  an  expedient!  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  notion  of  his  brother  being  present,  instead  of  exciting  angry 
feelings,  would  have  been  calculated  to  comfort  and  console  him.  But 
every  thing  tends  to  confirm  my  beUef  of  his  being  the  victim  of  some 
foul  play." 

There  was  a  pause;  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  Horace 
again  replezushed  his  glass,  and  gave  as  a  toast:  "The  knock-kneed 
Quaker.''^ 

"  Have  you  seen  or  heard  any  thing  of  your  uncle  P"  inquired 
Valentine,  with  considerable  earnestness. 

Horace  looked  at  him  intently,  as  if  he  wished  to  read  the  motive 
which  prompted  the  question,  and  then  answered,  **No,  I  can't  say 
that  I  have ;  I  beUeve  that  he  is  all  right  somewhere,  but  where  I 
don't  know,  nor  does  any  one  else  but  the  governor." 

"Then,"  thought  Valentine,  "when  the  governor  is  convalescent, 
since  his  imagination  is  so  susceptible  of  apparently  supematural  influ- 
ences, I'll  wring  the  secret  from  him  oy  apparently  supematural 
means." 

"  What,  are  you  off  P"  cried  Horace,  as  Valentine  rose. 

"I  have  letters  to  write,  which  will  take  me  some  time." 
Well,  if  you  must  go,  you  know^why  you  milst:  but  mind,  don't 
forget  me,  there's  a  charitaole  soul,  x  ou  have  no  idea  what  a  relief  this 
ghiss  or  two  of  wine  has  been  to  me  to-day.  If  you  can't  brine  a  bottle, 
you  know,  bring  a  pint  That  thief  of  a  doctor  wants  to  rattle  my  Ufe 
out:  therefore,  doirt  forget  to  bring  me  some,  there's  a  ^ood  fellow." 

Valentine  promised  that  he  would  not,  and  after  wishing  him  well 
over  it,  and  requesting  to  be  remembered  up-stairs,  he  left  the  house;, 
with  the  view  of  writing  forthwith  to  (Jnde  John. 


CHAPTEE   XXVIII. 

The  Masquerade  at  VanxhalL 

Moralists  declaim  against  *Wsquerades;  they  contend  that  they  are 
winra  which  ought  not  to  be  countenanced ;  they  will  not  hear  a  sylla- 
ble advanced  in  their  favour,  althou^sh  it  is  manifest  that  they  who  de- 
nounce them,  are  extremely  inconastent,  if  they  foil  to  denounce  the 
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vhole  wnrid,  inMnnoii.  as  the  worid  is  one  gnad  nuwpiende,  and  all 
wbo  fire  in  it  are  masken:  from  the  king  to  the  mendicant^  all  are 
maiked,  and  their  actions  form  neitho'  more  nor  less  than  one  grand 
social  iTBtem  of  mummery.  Deception  is  the  primaiy  olqect  of  all, 
and  lliere  is  nothing  they  seek  to  disguise  more  than  thatb  Whatman 
can  tell  what  another  man  is ?  He  may  guess;  he  ma/  make  up  his 
mind  that  he  is  this  or  that;  hut  he  is  able  to  discover  his  true  charac- 
ter no  more,  than  he  is  able  to  diseoT»  the  seat  of  the  soul;  for  while 
each  assumes  a  character  he  wishes  to  sustain,  all  strive  to  appear  to  be 
that  which  they  are  not. 

Masquerades  are  therefore  the  types  of  the  world,  and  are,  with  the 
world,  to  be  applauded  or  censuied  equally.  Each  is  a  miniature  world 
d  itself,  in  which  goodness,  vice,  foUy,  and  knavenr  mix  with  the  most 
absolute  indiscrimination,  and  whether  our  view  be  oomprehensivu  or 
limited,  we  see  that  the  object  of  all  is  di^niise. 

Independently,  however,  of  this  high  consideration,  masquerades  are 
an  exceedingly  pleasant  species  of  entertainment,  ana  the  only  wonder 
18,  that  in  nrivate  life  they  are  not  to  a  greater  extent  upheld.  When 
men  say,  tnat  vice  invariably  attends  them,  they  say  but  that  which 
is  applicable  to  all  entertainments ;  but  if  they  be  properly  conducted,  a 
more  really  delightful  kind  of  amusement  can  scaroely  be  oooceived. 

Now  Valentine  had  heard  much  about  masquerades,  but  of  course,  as 
they  are  confined  to  the  metropphs,  he  had  never  been  at  one.  Havmg 
sn  anxious  desire,  however,  to  witness  the  scene,  he  embraced  an  oppor- 
tunity which  a  "  carnival"  at  Vauxhall  afforded,  and  having  purchased 
on  the  evening  appointed  a  ticket,  and  a  very  extraordinary  nose^  which 
he  i^laoed  in  his  hat,  that  it  mii^t  not  be  spoiled,  started  off  m  high 
qnrits  alone. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  and  as  the  moon  shone  brightly  and  the 
air  was  refreshing,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  walk  at  least  half  the  dis- 
tance :  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far,  before  his  attention  was  attracted 
towaros  a  really  magmficent-lookin^  creature,  in  a  splendid  Grecian 
dress,  who  was  holding  a  conversation  with  a  dirty-looking  cabman. 
Valentine  thought  the  association  odd,  but  as  he  heard— in  reply  to  the 
cabman's  remark  **  If  s  a  hateenpenny  fare"— the  Grecian  beauty  say, 
"  I  have  but  a  shilling,"  the  mystery  was  solved  in  a  moment. 

Valentine,  ahnost  without  a  thought,  placed  another  shilling  in  her 
hand  and  walked  on  until  he  came  to  the  coach-stand  at  Kennington 
Cross,  when  ^Emcying  he  had  walked  far  enough,  he  jumped  into  a  cab, 
and  was  whirled  to  Vauxhall  in  the  space  of  ten  minutes. 

There  was  a  crowd  round  the  entrance,  consisting  of  about  a  thousand 
persons,  who  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  catching  a  glance  of  the 
maskers;  and  as  Valentine  had  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  bills,  an  an- 
nouncement to  the  effect,  that  no  person  would  be  admitted  without  a 
mask,  he  fancied  it  proper  to  put  on  his  nose  before  he  alighted  from 
the  cab. 

"  Oh !  oh !  there's  a  conk !  there's  a  smeller  I  Oh !  oh !"  exclaimed 
about  fifbj  voices  in  chorus. 

Valentine  felt  flattered  by  these  notes  of  admiration,  and  having 
bowed  to  the  crowd  passed  in.  *    . 

Now  when  their  Boyal  Highnesses  Bieza  Eoolee  Meerza^  Najaf 
Koolee  Meerza,  and  Saymoor  Meerza,  of  Persiii^  were  in  London,  they 
went  to  Vauxhall  on  an  ordinary  night,  and  this  is  their  description  of 
the  place  and  its  glories :— '*  In  the  evening  we  visited  a  large  garden, 
beautifully  lighteoi  up,  and  the  fireworks  we  saw  here  made  us  forget  all 
others  that  we  have  aueady  seen,   A  garden,  a  heaven ;  large,  adorned 
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ivith  roses  of  different  oolours  in  oTery  duection,  the  vitor  mrnt  nnmiBC 
in  the  b^utifiil  green,  nictoreg  were  drawn  on  every  waU.  Here  and 
there  were  young  moomy-&oes  selling  refreshments.  There  were  burn- 
ing in  this  plaoe  about  two  millions  of  lights,  each  giving  a  different 
colour ;  the  lanterns  and  lights  are  so  arranged  as  to  nuuEe  poetry,  in 
such  a  manner  that  thejr  have  no  end.  On  every  side  there  aj^peared 
the  moon  and  the  sun,  with  the  planets,  each  moving  in  its  orbit ;  and 
in  every,  there  were  about  10,000  Prank  moons,  walking  and  gazing 
about,  wnere  the  roses  and  their  tribes  were  admiring  their  beautiful 
cheeks.  Each  was  taken  by  the  hand ;  such  a  company  in  such  a  plaoe 
says  to  the  soul,  'Behold  thy  paradise !' " 

Now,  however  absurd  this  description  may  seem— however  ridiculous 
it  may  in  reality  be,  it  portrays  the  feelings  with  which  Valentine  was 
inspired,  when  the  brilliant  scene  opened  before  him.  He  felt  absolutely 
enchanted,  and  gazed  upon  the  spectacle  in  a  state  of  amazement  the 
most  intense.  He  beheld  the  apparently  interminable  festoons  of  varie- 
gated lamps^nd  heard  the  merry  shouts,  and  the  martial  music  in  the 
distance.  His  whole  soul  was  inspired,  and  he  felt  that  peculiarly 
thrilling  sensation  which  modem  philosophers  so  beautifully  describe, 
when  they  say  of  a  mortal,  that "  he  doesn't  know  exactly  whether  he  is 
standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels."  He  pulled  off  bis  nose,  but  that 
made  no  difference :  he  was  still  completMy  lost  in  admiration :  and 
when  he  did  at  length  manage  to  find  himbelf  again,  he  saw  around  him 
groups  of  gaily  dressed  creatures,  who  appeared  to  have  come  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe,  with  the  view  of  imparting  life  and  spirit  to  the 
scene.  Greeks,  Germans,  Chinese,  Bussians,  Dutchmen,  Turks,  Per- 
sians, Italians,  apes,  bears,  sylphs,  wild  Indians,  and  devils,  were  the 
most  distinguished  foreigners  present;  while  the  most  distinguished 
natives  were  beadles,  clowns,  ^pantaloons,  soldiers,  sailors,  sweeps,  jug- 
glers, barristers,  knights,  jockeys,  beei-eaters,  fibremen,  nuns,  footmen, 
vridows,  harlequins,  ballad-singers,  romps,  and  old  maids.  The  Persian 
princes  saw  the  "  full-moons"  in  petticoats  only ;  but  Valentine  beheld 
a  great  variety  of  them  in  trowsers,  and  after  having  reviewed  them  for 
some  considerable  time,  his  astonishment  somewhat  subsided;  he  began 
to  ieel  himself  again,  and  replaced  his  nose,  and  having  got  into  the 
midale  of  a  stream  of  mortals  and  immortals,  who  were  following  the 
sound  of  a  belL  he  soon  found  himself  within  a  really  elegant  uttle 
theatre,  in  which  a  poor  man  was  mouthing  what  were  termed  ''imi- 
tations" of  some  of  the  most  popular  actors  of  the  daj. 

Valentine  listened  to  the  commencement  of  this  pitiM  businen  with 
an  expression  of  contempt.  He  felt  it  to  be  a  dreadful  waste  of  time 
which  ought  not,  on  sucn  an  occasion,  to  be  tolerated ;  and,  therefore, 
throwing  his  voice  just  behind  the  poor  creature,  said  solemnly  in  the 
notorious  jumping  wobble  of  the  particular  actor  whom  the  man  was 
pretending  to  imitate,  *'  Sir-r-r,  do  you-er  expect  me  to  endure-er  this 
insult?" 

The  fellow  turned  round  very  sharply  in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing 
his  prototype  behind  him :  and  although  he  was  in  this  little  particular 
disappointed,  the  confusion  into  which  the  idea  of  his  being  there  had 
thrown  him,  made  him  look  so  exceedingly  droll,  that  the  audience  began 
to  laugh  very  naturally  and  very  merrilTy. 

Enough !  enough  I"  shouted  Valentine,  and  the  shout  had  at  least 
a  hundred  echoes,  which  had  the  effect  of  confusing  the  poor  man  still 
more  ;  and  although  he  tried  desperately  hard  to  recover  his  self-pos- 
session, every  faithful  imitation  he  attempted  drew  forth  such  ludi- 
'''•ous  expressions  of  ridicule,  that  he  eventually  shuffled  off  the  stage 
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wiHi  a  loaik  pf  mom  wliioh  was  hi^ily  theilanoil,  approprifttob  and 

The  sodienoe,  however,  ramained  to  see  aome  other  dreadAil  busineM 
-~-8  fact  which  V  alentine  neld  to  be,  under  the  circumstances,  monstrouB. 
He  therefore  rushed  from  the  theatre  with  the  laudable  Tiew  of  hunting 
up  the  individual  who  had  the  management  of  the  bell,  and  haying 
liappily  found  him  with  the  instrument  under  his  arm,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  get  hold  of  it  somehow. 

"  Welly  old  fellow,''  said  he,  sitting  down  in  one  of  the  boxes,  '*  do 
yon  ever  drink  brandy-and-water  P" 

"  Always,  sir,  when  I  can  get  it,"  replied  the  witt^  bellman. 

"  Well,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  down  a  shilung,  **  then  ran  and 
get  a  glasiB,  and  bring  it  hot'' 

The  unsuspecting  indiyidual  placed  his  bell  upon  the  table,  and  trotted 
off  at  once  with  an  expression  of  pleasure  the  most  profound,  which 
happened  to  be  precisely  what  Yalentine  wanted;  for  ne  immediately 
laid  hold  of  the  noisy  instrument  in  question,  and  taking  it  with 
him  into  one  of  the  dark  walks  near  the  back  of  the  theatre, 
commenced  rin|;ing  away  with  unparalleled  fury.  This  suited  his 
views  to  a  haur.  The  eflfect  was  instantaneous  throughout  the 
(9urdens :  all  were  in  motion— a  living  stream  issued  from  the  theatre— 
m  fact,  from  ail  quarters  the  rush  towards  the  spot  in  which  he  rang  the 
bell  so  furiously  was  sufficiently  tremendous  to  realize  his  fondest  anti- 
mpatioQS.  He  beheld  with  delight  the  mighty  torrent  comins  towards 
lum  in  the  full  expectation  of  seeing  something  very  grand. ;  but  as 
they  approached,  he  slipped  away  through  the  shrubbery  which  led  to 
another  walk  equally  dark,  where,  holdmg  the  bell  in  both  hands^  he 
began  to  ring  again  with  due  energy.  Back  went  the  crowd,  think- 
ing naturally  enough  that  they  had  taken  the  wrong  direction,  and  as 
Yalentine  kept  ringing  as  if  he  wished  to  raise  the  dead,  their  curiosity 
was  excited  to  an  extraordinary  pitch,  and  they  increased  their  sneed 
in  proportion.  The  stream  turned  the  comer ;  and  down  the  walk  it 
rushed,  when  Valentine  perceiving  a  somewhat  short  cut  into  the 
middle  of  the  giurdens,  walked  very  dehberately  in  that  direction,  deriving 
at  the  same  time  considerable  amusement  from  the  &ct  of  the  people 
still  rushing  down  the  walk,  of  course  wondering  what  on  earth  was  to 
be  seen.  By  the  time  this  particular  walk  became  full,  he  had  reached 
the  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  gardens,  and  having  jumped  upon 
one  of  the  tables  which  stood  just  behind  the  grand  orchesh^  he  re- 
commenced ringing  as  furiouslv  as  before.  The  crowd  for  a  moment 
hesitated,  as  if  they  really  doubted  the  evidence  of  their  own  ears ;  but 
having  satisfied  themselves  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  the  sound  of 
the  bell  proceeded,  they  rushed  back  at  once,  and  there  Valentine  stood, 
still  ringing  away  with  all  the  force  at  his  command.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  move  an  inch  ftom  the  spot,  nor  did  he  mean  to  move  until 
he  had  drawn  them  all  round  him,  which  he  had  no  sooner  accomplished. 
than,  perceiving  the  hoax,  they  simultaneously  burst  into  one  roar  of 
lauffhter. 

Uetermined  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  he  now  began  to 
laaue  a  formal  proclamation :  but  the  crowd  were  so  convulsed,  ana  made 
80  deafening  a  noise,  that  his  own  voice  was  drowned  in  the  general 
clamour. 

"Hurrah!  now  my  lads!"  shouted  the  leader  of  a  press-gana:,— 
*  Now,  then !  bear  a  hand  I "  and  a  dozen  stout  fellows,  whom  he  led, 
raised  the  table  upon  which  the  Herald  Valentine  was  standing,  with 
the  praiseworthy  intention  of  bearing  him  in  triumph  round  the  gardens* 
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Anything  but  that  would  have  met  his  views  predflely ;  but  it  did  so 
happen  that  he  had  been  borne  in  triumph  before !  the  equal-rifi^htitea 
had  borne  him  in  triumph  round  Clerkenwell  Green— a  fact  of  whioh 
he  had  so  lively  a  recollection,  that  he  seized  the  very  earUest  oppor- 
tunity of  leaping  from  the  table,  when,  pulling  off  his  nose,  that  he 
might  not  be  recognized,  he  mixed  with  the  crowd,  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
the  thing  exceedingly. 

His  first  object  was  now  to  restore  the  bell  to  the  individual  who  had 
the  legitimate  management  thereof;  and  having  accomplished  this,  to 
the  entire  satisfaction  of  that  individual,  he  proceeded  very  leisurely 
towards  the  spot  in  which  Neptune  was  represented  sitting  majestically 
in  his  shell,  drawn  by  fiery-looking  steeds,  out  of  whose  extended  nostrils 
issued  streams  of  "r^  water."  Thisgroup  looked  extremely  picturesque, 
and  while  it  was  being  admired  by  Valentine,  a  little  fellow  dressed  as  a 
school-boy,  with  a  hoop  in  his  hand,  approached  with  a  child  who  had  a 
skipping-rope  tied  round  her  waist. 

'^That,  my  little  dear,"  said  the  school-boy.  "is  Neptune,  the  god 
of  the  sea;"  and  the  tones  in  which  this  information  was  conveyed 
had  the  effect  of  even  startling  Yalenttne,  who  thought  it  a  most 
extraordinarjr  voice  to  proceed  from  a  boy ;  and  yet  he  was  dressed 
in  every  particular  like  a  boy,  and  had  on  an  exceedinely  juvenile  mask. 

**  It's  ve^  pretty,  isn't  it  ?"  observed  the  little  rirL  *  But  what  does  it 
mean  ?"  The  school-boy  began  to  explain  to  her  Neptune's  transfonna- 
tions,  and  their  object;  but  Valentine  no  sooner  perceived  his  design, 
than,  throwing  his  voice  towards  Neptune^  he  exclaimed,  **  Wretch ! 
forbear  I" 

The  boy  trembled,  and  dropped  his  hoop,  and  then  fumbled  about  his 
pockets,  and  eventually  drew  out  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles ;  but  the  mo- 
ment he  lifted  up  his  juvenile  mask  to  put  them  on,  the  child  shrieked 
and  ran  away,  for  he  displayed  the  shrivelled  face  of  a  decrepit  old  man, 
who  really  appeared  to  oe  an  octogenarian. 

Valentiiie  naturally  felt  disgusted,  and  drew  a  little  aside :  when,  as 
he  took  no  apparent  notice  of  what  had  occurred,  the  boy  pulled  off  his 
cap,  and  exhibited  a  little  head,  perfectly  bald ;  and  having  lifted  his 
juvenile  mask  up  higher,  in  order  to  see  through  his  spectacles  wilh 
greater  distinctness,  he  examined  the  group  with  an  expression  of  amaze- 
ment. 

*'  Shame !"  cried  Yalentine,  sending  his  voice  in  the  same  direction : 
''you  wretched,  wretched  old  man !  Are  my  actions  fit  to  be  explained 
to  a  child?" 

The  "boy"  trembled  again  violently,  and  while  looking  and  shuffling 
about  in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  edge  of  the 
hoop  that  had  fallen,  and  as  it  rose  on  the  instant  it  came  in  contact 
with  his  shin  with  so  much  force,  that  he  al»olutely  groaned  with  the 
pain  it  occasioned. 

*'  Away ! "  cried  Valentine,  through  Neptune ;  "  reform,  ere  it  be  too 
late!"  and  the  "boy"  hobbled  awav  as  fast  as  his  feeble  legs  could 
carry  him,  towards  a  spot  in  which  the  lights  were  most  brilliant. 
Here  he  ^pit  into  one  of  the  boxes  to  look  at  his  old  shin ;  and  while  he 
was  rubbing  awav  with  great  energy,  and  cursing  both  Neptune  and 
the  hoop  very  profoundly,  valentine  entered  the  same  box,  and  sat  down 
unperceived. 

'  Have  you  hurt  yourself  much,  my  little  fellow?"  said  he,  at 
length.    "  Oh,  never  mind,  my  man,  it  will  soon  be  well !    Don't  cry  I 

^  me  rub  it  with  a  little  cold  brandy-and-water.  Here,  waiter !  some 
v-and«water,  cold--quiok  I " 
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The  very  moment  however,  the  "hoy"  heoune  ocnucioiu  of  Valen- 
tine's presence,  he  left  off  hoth  rubbing  and  cursing  and  limped  with 
considerable  dexterity  into  the  next  box. 

"  That  poor  little  boy  has  hurt  his  leg,"  sud  Valentine,  on  the  brandy- 
and  water  being  produced.  **  Just  see  what  you  can  no  for  him,  will 
you  ?  "  And  he  and  the  waiter  proceeded  at  once  to  the  box  in  which 
the  little  boy  was  rubbing  his  shin,  still  in  great  apparent  iwony. 
"  Here,  my  httle  man,"  he  continued,  "let  the  waiter  rub  some  of  this 
in  for  you,  there's  a  good  boy.  I'm  sure  you  must  have  ii^ured  your- 
self very  much." 

The  good  little  bo7  left  off  rubbing  again,  and  having  muttered  some- 
thing which  sounded  very  much  like  a  naughty  ezdiunation,  he  limped 
across  the  gardens  with  bis  dear  little  hoop. 

**  You'll  excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  who  had  been  labouring  very 
laudably  to  suppress  a  fit  of  laughter,  **  but  how  werxy  green  you  are,  sir ! 
"Wby,  that  little  bov  's  a  hold  man !  *' 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Valentine;  "I  was  anxious  to  make  him  ashamed 
of  himself,  that  was  all" 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  the  waiter,  shaking  his  head  very  piously.  "  you'd 
never  do  that,  sir ;  he's  too  far  gone.  He's  a  lord,  sur,  and  nothing  can 
shame  him.  He's  always  here  after  the  werry  little  girls,  and  the  leistler 
they  are.  sir,  the  better  he  tikes'  em." 

As  Valenmie  made  no  farther  observation,  tho  waiter  of  course  left 
him,  and  he  continued  in  the  box  until  the  fireworks  were  announced, 
when  he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  gallery,  in  order  to  have  an  uninter- 
rupted view. 

^  Oh !  oh !  oh !"  exclaimed  at  least  a  hundred  voices,  as  the  first 
splendid  rocket  ascended  with  a  roar ;  but,  albeit  these  ironical  excla- 
mations were  perpetually  uttered,  thev  fiiiied  to  divert  the  attention  of 
Valentine,  who  really  thought  the  whole  exhibition  magnificent.  He 
had  never  witnessed  anything  at  all  comparable  in  ])oint  of  snandeur, 
and  hence  the  only  thing  which  failed  to  delight  him  was  the  fact  of 
the  last  device  shooting  itself  away. 

The  very  moment  the  fireworks  were  over,  there  was  a  fVesh  importa- 
tion of  noise.  A  mob  of  sweeps  and  a  le^on  of  recruits  were  mtro- 
duced,  and  the  clamour  they  raised  was  decidedly  terrific.  The  sweeps 
had  apparently  been  boiled  for  the  occasion,  and  then  very  delicately 
tinted  with  soot ;  while  the  recruits  were  preceded  by  the  merry  fife 
and  dram,"  which  had  an  effect  so  enlivening,  that  V^entine  almost 
unconsciouslv  marched  with  them,  until  he  came  in  front  of  a  place 
which  was  called  the  grand  pavilion,  and  which  commanded  a  view  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the  gardens. 

*'Thafs  a  delightful  place  to  sit  in,"  thought  Valentine, "  I  may  as 
well  go  up  at  once  f*  and  accordingly  into  the  pavilion  he  went,  and 
found  it  thronged  with  very  droll-looking  creatures,  apparently  full  of 
life  and  spirit. 

Having  seated  himself  in  one  of  the  boxes  in  Aront,  so  as  to  have 
a  full  view  of  the  scene,  he  again  took  off  his  reaUy  extraordinary  nose 
to  look  round  him  with  more  perfect  freedom.  Lnmediately  beneath 
him,  some  remarkable  characters  were  having  a  auadrille,  and  this  had 
a  very  curious  effect,  inasmuch  as  all  distinctions  appeared  to  be 
leveUed.  A  dustman  was  dancing  with  a  Persian  princess ;  a  wild  red 
jbidian  with  a  nun ;  a  learned  jud^e  with  a  nut-brown  giusy ;  and  a 
sweep  in  his  May-day  habiliments  with  a  sylph ;  while  the  style  in  which 
each  of  them  moved  was  so  strikingly  characteristic,  that  they  appeared 
to  have  studied  to  make  the  scene  as  grotesquely  ludicrous  as  possible.    , 
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*Mo0fc  potent,  graye,  and  leverand  signers/' flild  AMnegf  oiMtoe, 


stalking  into  t&e  pavilion,  in  the  character  of  Dthetto,  with  a  remarkablr 
short  pipe  in  his  mouthl  'Hhat  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  oookfs 
daughter—."  He  was  ahout  to  proceed,  but  as  he  had  placed  his 
heavy  hand  upon  the  head  of  a  very  fiery  old  gentleman,  he  receiyed  in 
an  instant  a  glass  of  champagne  in  his  sooty  countenance — an  insult 
which  the  **  valiant  Moor  "  put  in  his  pipe,  and  stalked  out  with  appro- 
priate solemnity  to  smoke  it. 

"  What  did  you  order,  sir  ?"  inquired  one  of  the  waiters,  addressing 
Valentine. 

**  Nothing :  what  have  you  to  eat  ?" 

•*  Ham  and  chicken,  sir,  roast—** 

"  That  will  do :  let  me  have  it  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Valenluie,  who 
in  the  excitement  had  altogether  forgotten  his  stomach,  which  now 
began  to  hint  at  the  fact  of  its  being  empty. 

He  had  scarcely,  however,  time  to  reflect  upon  this  drcumstance, 
before  the  dishes  were  placed  before  him,  and  having  ordered  some 
)vine,  he  commenced  a  very  pleasing  operation,  to  whicn  the  gay  scene 
imparted  an  additional  zest 

As  the  place  in  which  he  sat  was  so  conspicuous  that  those  who 

gassed  the  pavilion  could  scarcely  fail  to  see  him,  it  was  not  Ions 
efore  he  was  recognised  by  the  identical  Grecian  beauty  whom  he  had 
seen  in  conversation  with  the  cabman,  and  who  entered  the  pavilion  at 
once. 

**  I  have  to  thank  you,"  said  she,  on  removiuK  her  mask,*' for  your 
kindness  to  me  this  evening.  It  is  more  than  1  could  have  expected 
from  a  perfect  stranger." 

"  Oh,  the  cab !"  said  Valentine,  recollecting  the  circumstance, "  don't 
nwe  it.    You  have  been  here  of  course  ever  since  ?** 

**  I  have,"  she  replied ;  "  I  have  been  looking  in  vain  for  a  person 
whom  I  fully  expected  to  see." 

**  You  must  feel  very  faint  P"  observed  Valentine ; "  sit  down  and  haye 
some  supper." 

**  I'm  extremely  obliged,  but— I  fear  I  shall  be  intruding  " 

"  Not  at  all !  not  in  the  least !  sit  down.'*  And  she  did  so,  but  with 
evident  timidity. 

"There  is "  thought  Valentine.  *'in  the  midst  of  this  scene  at  IjMst 
one  heavy  heart— a  heart  probably  susceptible  of  all  the  most  ajniable 
feelings  of  our  nature,  yet  blasted  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt."  And 
he  gazed  with  a  feeling  of  pity  upon  the  beautiful  creature  before  him, 
and  as  he  gazed,  he  perceived  the  tears  trickling  down  her  cheeks, 
which  she  appeared  to  be  most  anxious  to  conceal 

Fancying  that  his  steadv  look  had  somewhat  embarrassed  her,  he 
assumed  an  air  of  gaiety— although  he  did  not  at  that  moment  feel  gay, 
and  began  to  direct  her  attention  to  the  most  grotesque  creatures 
that  came  within  view.  He  could  not,  however,  extort  from  her  a 
smile.  She  appeared  to  feel  grateful,  exceedingly  grateftil,  for  all  the 
attentions  shown,  but  her  features  were  as  ri^d  as  marble.  She  ate 
but  little,  and  was  silent,  except  indeed  when  it  became  necessary  for 
her  to  answer  the  direct  questions  of  Valentine. 

"  You  are  not  in  Kood  spirits  this  evening  ?"  he  observed,  after  having 
for  some  considerable  time  tried  to  divert  her. 

"I  never  am,"  she  replied  faintly ;  "I  have  not  been  for  many,  very 
many  dreadful  months. 

^'ere  was  something  irresistibly  touching  in  the  heart-broken 
'n  which  these  words  were  uttered ;  but  as  Valentine  was  anxioos 
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not  tD  inoreaM  the  p«m  she  evidently  endured,  he  at  onoe  waived  the 
Babjeot,  and  tried  again  to  oheer  her. 

**  Is  that  the  earl  f*  inquired  a  person  who  sat  behind  Yalentine, 
pointing  to  a  small,  sallow,  consumptive-looking  creature,  who  was 
leaning  asainst  the  side  of  the  pavilion,  as  if  he  had  not  the  power  to 
stand  vntnout  support 

The  Grecian  beauty  started,  and  appeared  much  oonfused* 

**  Why  do  you  tremble ?"  inquired  valentine. 

"'Tis  ne,''  she  replied ;  "he  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  my  afflic- 
tion." And  the  tea^rs  again  sprang  into  her  eyes,  and  she  sobbed,  while 
endeavouring  to  oonoeaT  them. 

Valentine  turned  towards  the  earl,  and  looked  at  him  with  an  exprea* 
flion  of  oontempt. 

"But  for  him,"  continued  the  miserable  girl,  "1  should  still  hate 
been  virtuous— still  pure." 

**  la  it  possible,"  mid  Valentine,  **  that  a  wretched-looking  creature 
like  that  could  have  robbed  you  of  virtue  ?" 

''It was  his  title,"  she  replied;  *'itwas  that  by  which  I  was  fasci- 
nated—not by  his  person." 

''But  how  came  you  first  to  know  him?"  inquired  Valentine. 
"  Come,  come,  tell  me  all "  and  having  at  length  succeeded  in  somewhat 
sabduing  her  emotion,  he  prevailed  upon  her  to  explain  to  him,  briefly, 
the  piroumstanoes  out  of  which  her  affliction  arose. 

''My  poor  father,"  said  she,  "is  a  clergyman,  residing  nearly  a 
hundred  miles  from  London,  and  the  disgrace  which  I  have  brought 
upon  him  afflicts  me  more,  far  more,  than  all  besides.  By!him,  about  six 
months  since.  I  was  taken  to  our  election  ball.  The  earl  was  there ;  I 
danced  with  him ;  he  paid  me  marked  attention  throughout  the  even- 
ing, and  called  the  following  day,  and  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  of  my  father,  who  had  then  an  exoeedinglv  limited 
income,  he  exerted  his  influence,  and  the  result  was,  m^  fathers  prefer- 
ment. I  was  grateful— we  were  all,  of  course,  exceedingly  grateful  to 
him  for  this  act  of  kindness,  and  he  became  a  constant  visitor  >  but  his 
object — although,  alas !  it  was  not  then  perceived— was  my  ruin,  and 
that  he  eventuuly  accomplished.  I  eloped  and  came  with  him  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  engaged  a  house  for  me,  and  was  for  a  few  short  weeks 
most  attentive  and  kind,  but  after  that  his  visits  gradually  became  less 
and  less  frequent,  until  at  length  he  deserted  me  entirely." 

"And  is  your  father  aware  of  your  i)resent  position  ?  '^ 

"  He  is  not ;  I  have  not  dared  to  write  to  him." 

"  Bo  you  think  that  he  would  not  receive  you  again,  if  you  were  to  ex- 
phun  to  him  how  you  are  situated,  and  that  you  are  anxious  to  return  ?" 

"  I  fear  not :  I  much  fear  that  he  would  not ;  but  having  heard  that 
the  earl  would  be  here  to-night,  I  borrowed  this  dress,  which  is  like  one 
he  gave  me,  and  came  expressly  in  order  to  prevail  upon  him,  if  possi- 
ble, to  give  me  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  return  to  my  poor  dis- 
graioed  father,  that  I  may  throw  myself  in  penitence  at  his  feet,  and  on 
my  Imeea  implore  forgiveness." 

"  How  much  do  yon  require  for  that  purpose  ?"  said  Valentine,  whom 
the  relation  of  these  circumstances  had  touched  most  acutely. 

"I  oould  manage  it  with  even  thirty  shillings,"  she  replied;  "  even 
that  would  enable  me  to  return." 

Valentine  instantly  drew  out  his  purse.  Having  paid  for  the  supper 
and  wine,  he  had  but  two  sovereigns  and  some  silver.  He  gave  her  the 
two  sovereigns,  and  nrged  her  not  to  speak  to  the  earl,  but  to  go  home 
at  once  and  prepare  for  her  journey. 
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The  poor  girl  appeared  to  be  overwhelmed  with  giatitade.  She  a 
thousand  limes  thuiked  him  with  eloquence  and  warmth,  and  having 
blessed  him  and  Idssed  his  hand  fervently,  left  the  pavilion  unseen  by 
theearL 

Valentine  now  tried  to  shake  off  the  feeling  which  the  tale  of  this 
beautiful  girl  had  inspired.  He  replaced  his  nose^  walked  again  round 
the  gardens,  went  to  look  at  the  nermit^  and  astonished  tne  persons 
who  were  standing  around,  by  sending  his  voice  into  the  moon-lit  cell, 
and  making  the  old  anchorite  apparently  repeat  certain  passages  in 
Byron's  Corsair, 

Still  he  felt  somewhat  dull,  and  returned  towards  the  theatre,  and 
as  he  found  that  the  maskers  were  dancing  there  merrily,  he  joined  them 
at  once,  and  having  engaged  an  active  partner,  in  the  similitude  of  a 
little  female  midshipman,  he  became  again  one  of  the  gayest  of  the 

Having  enjoyed  himself  exceedingly  for  about  an  hour  here»  his  ears 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  a  series  of  extraordinary  shrieks,  which  ap- 
parently proceeded  from  the  pavilion,  and  as  several  of  the  females 
rushed  in  to  inform  their  friends  that  *'  Slashing  Soph,'*  ms  having  a 
^orious  set-to  with  a  broom  girl,  he  ran  with  the  streiun,  which  at  onoe 
issued  forth,  towards  the  spot. 

In  front  of  the  pavilion  a  crowd  had  assembled:  a  ring  was  formed, 
and  the  spectators  stood  a  dozen  deep.  He  could  still  hear  the  shrieks, 
mixed  with  loud  exclamations  of  *'  Cut  away.  Soph !— Pitch  into  her, 
broomy !"  and  so  on,  but  could  not  obtain  even  a  glimpse  of  the  beUi- 
gerent  powers. 

"  I  will  see  who  she  is ! "  cried  a  female  in  the  centre. 

"That  voice!"  thought  Valentine,  "that  voice!"  He  instantly 
elbowed  his  way  through  the'  crowd,  and  beheld  in  "Slashing  Soph**  the 
Grecian  beauty ! 

He  rushed  to  her  at  once  and  drew  her  back ;  but  she  desperately  re- 
sisted every  effort  to  hold  her. 

"  Let  me  alone ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  can  lick  her !— I'll  murder  her ! 
—Let  me  alone!" 

"  foolish  girl !  I  will  not !"  cried  Valentine  firmly ;  but  he  had  no 
sooner  uttered  the  words,  than  she  turned  round  and  struck  him  in  the 
face  with  considerable  violence. 

He  indignantly  relinquished  his  hold,  and  she  no  sooner  found  herself 
free,  than  she  sprang  at  the  broom-girl,  who  was  backed  by  a  dustman, 
and  tore  hor  cap  and  mask  in  an  instant  to  tatters.  The  broom-girl,  al- 
though a  much  more  formidable-lookingperson,  stoodno  chance  whatever 
with  ner,  for  she  stood  up  firmly,  and  struck  fairly  out  right  and  lef^ 
like  a  man ;  and  while  she  did  so,  indulged  in  the  most  horrible  lan- 
guage that  ever  proceeded  from  human  lips. 

Valentine  was  so  utterly  disgusted,  that  he  pressed  at  once  out  of  the 
ring,  and  on  approaching  a  female  in  the  character  of  a  nun,  he  inquired 
if  she  knew  the  Grecian  beauty. 

"Know  her!"  exclaimed  the  nun;  "what,  Slashing  Soph!— who 
don't  ?  Why,  I've  known  her  ever  since  she  wasn't  higher  than  your 
knee.  We  were  brought  up  together— onlv  she  happened  to  have  a 
better  education  than  me,  and  that  has  made  her  the  most  artfUl  card 
that  ever  walked." 

^ut  her  parents  are  respectable,  are  they  not  P"  said  Valentine. 
<ir  father  was,  no  doubt,'^  replied  the  nun,  "for  her  mother  made 
%y  pretty  handsomely  for  her.    Why,  she's  the  daughter  of  old 
f"  MaxweU,  don't  you  know  P" 
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Host  oertain^,  Valentme  knew  nothing  of  the  sort;  ho  knew— wdl 
knew— thttt  he  nad  been  daped,  and  that  was  all  he  did  know  about  the 
matter.   *'But  what  was  the  cauae  of  this  batOeP"  he  inquired. 

"Why,  you  see/'  replied  the  nun.  "about  an  hour  ago.  Soph  got 
together  a  few  of  therarls,  and  rtood  ohampagne  all  round,  and  then 
lnnnd/-and-water.  She  nad  just  been  playmK  modest  she  said,  to  a 
senait&ye  yoimg  fool,  whom  she  wheedled  out  of  a  oouple  of  sovereigns^ 
to  eiuible  her  to  return  to  her  &ther ;  and  she  laughedso  heartily  as  she 
explained  to  them  how  she  did  it,  and  drank  so  freely,  that  when  we  had 
spent  all  she  had,  she  became  so  quarrelsome— as  she  always  is  when  she 
baa  been  drmkinK'-that  she  pitched  into  the  first  girl  she  could  lay  hold 
oU  who  happened  to  be  this  poor  broomy." 

"  But  he  who  gave  her  the  money  must  have  been  a  fool  indeed !" 
observed  Valentine,  by  uo  means  expecting  a  reply  very  flattering  to 
himself. 

**  Why,  I  dont  know  so  much  about  that,''  said  Hie  nun ;  "  when  she 
makes  a  dead  set  at  a  man,  she  never  leaves  him  until  she  has  accom- 
plished her  object  He  is  down  to  every  move  on  the  board  who  is  able 
to  get  over  Soph." 

At  this  moment  another  fi^ht  commenced.  The  dustman  who  nad 
backed  the  broom-girL  beoommg  excessively  indignant  at  what  he  con- 
sidered an  unwarrantable  interference  on  the  put  of  an  ape,  thought 
proper  to  strike  that  gentleman,  who  at  once  returned  the  blow,  with 
full  interest  thereon,  and  at  it  they  went,  with  appropriate  d^peration. 
The  iqie,  being  by  far  the  more  active  of  the  two,  had  decidedly  the 
best  of  the  battle,  a  &ct  which  so  enraged  a  very  singular-looking 
Scotchman,  that,  determined  to  take  his  revenge  out  of  some  one,  he 
began  to  luunmer  away  at  a  tall,  thin,  military  individual,  who  was  con- 
versing with  a  lady  in  a  Turki^  dress,  and  this  a  sailor  regarded  as  so 
strikingly  unfair,  that  he  rushed  upon  the  Scotchman,  and  beat  him 
most  cruelly.  This,  in  return,  had  the  effect  of  arousing  the  pugnacity 
of  many  others,  and  in  a  short  time  the  battle  became  eeneraL  Nor 
was  it  confined  to  this  particular  spot  for  as  a  gentleman  in  the 
character  of  Punch,  while  leaning  over  me  front  of  the  pavilion,  had 
amused  himself  by  pouring  a  ouantity  of  wine  into  the  mouth  of  a 
mask,  which  its  owner  had  raised  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  kissing  a 
flower-girl,  the  individual  thus  operated  upon  was  so  indignant  at  the 
outrage  that  he  rushed  up  at  once,  with  the  laudable  view  of  detiberately 
pummelling  Punch  in  the  paviUon,  which  he  did  so  unmercifully  that 
as  some  cned  "shame!"  and  others  cried  "bravo!"  two  parties  were 
immediately  formed,  and  the  fight  became  general  there. 

Prom  the  pavilion,  the  battle  gradually  spread  over  the  gardens,  and 
a  series  of  running  fights  were  kept  up  with  great  spirit  The  peaceably- 
diq;K)6ed  shrieked  with  fear,  and  ran  about  in  all  directions  with  desperate 
energy.  Some  sought  refuge  in  the  theatre,  but  even  that  soon  became 
a  gladiatorial  aren%  while  others  rushed  into  the  bar,  near  the  entrance, 
and  the  rattling  of  punch-bowls  and  glasses  became  awfuL  Boxes  were 
broken  down,  and  benches  were  pulled  up,  trees  were  shorn  of  their 
branches,  and  tables  were  smashed— in  short,  everything  which  could  be 
made  available  as  a  weapon  was,  with  the  utmost  avidity,  seized  by  the 
more  desperate,  whil&  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  gardens,  the  more 
tranquil  were  engagea  in  the  interesting  occupation  of  pulling  down 
the  variegated  lamps,  and  pitching  them  dexterously  at  each  other, 
wUoh  had  a  very  ^food  effect,  inasmuch  as  each  lamp  contained  a  ^uui- 
9ity  of  oil,  with  which  those  whom  they  struck  were  profusely  anomted, 
and  oontrasted  very  amuaingly  with  the  furious  onslaught  made  by  those 
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wlio  appeared  to  feel  thiit  they  were  bemud  hf  some  iiut  and  eteHial 
principle  to  do  all  the  serious  mischief  in  their  power. 

Valentine  wisely  kept  aloof  from  all  this.  He  saw  the  comhstants 
dealing  out  desperate  olo^  with  the  most  perfect  indiscrimination,  and 
had  no  disposition  whatever  to  join  them,  for  their  weapons  were 
employed,  in  some  instances,  with  frightful  effect.  The  men  were 
shouting  and  swearing,  while  the  women  were  screaming ;  some  were 
struggling  on  the  ground,  while  others  were  trampling  over  them ;  eome 
were  climbing  into  the  pavilion,  while  others  were  leaping  from  it  apan 
the  heads  of  those  below ;  in  fact,  they  fought  so  fiercely,  and  yelled 
with  so  much  fury,  that,  had  a  corresponding  number  of  maniacs  been 
let  loose,  they  could  neither  have  made  more  noise,  nor  have  battled 
with  more  desperation. 

The  police  aid  all  in  their  power  to  quell  the  riot,  but  were  incapable 
of  accomplishing  much ;  their  authority  was  utterly  oontemnea,  for 
their  numerical  strength  was  but  small.  They  did,  however,  eventually, 
by  dint  of  great  exertions,  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  the  Grecian  beauty, 
whom  they  dragged  out  of  the  gardens,  with  the  view  of  locking  her 
up ;  when  Valentine— who  by  no  means  regretted  this  proceeding,  and 
who  had  seen  quite  enough  of  the  madmen  who  were  battling,  they 
knew  not  why,  nor  with  whom— left  them,  while  they  were  stui  very 
desperately  at  it,  with  just  suffident  money  in  his  purse  to  carry  him 
home,  and  no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXrX. 

In  which  Valentine  haa  the  pleasure  of  meeting  two  Persons  in  whom  he  takes 
great  interest,  and  whom  he  accompanies  to  a  Wax- work  Exhibition. 

**  It  is !"  ezchdmed  Valentine,  one  calm,  delightful  evening,  as  he 
turned  into  Grosvenor-square,— "  it  must  be  the  dear,  sweet  girl  whom 
I  rescued!"  And  this  was  unquestionably,  under  the  ciroiimstanoe& 
an  exceedingly  natural  exclamation ;  for  he  at  that  moment  met  a  moab 
elegant  creature,  whose  glance,  as  she  passed  him,  appeared  to  pieroe  his 
soul. 

He  stopped  on  the  instant ;  and  breathed  extremely  hard.  His  blood 
thrilled  through  his  veins :  he  heard  his  heart  beat  violently,  and  felt 
altogether  particularly  odd. 

*^  I  am  sure,"  he  continued,  "  quite  sure !— and— and— why  what  an 
idiot  I  am!"  and  he  began  to  be  really  very  angry  with  himself  for 
entertaining  a  feeling  so  essentially  queer ;  still  he  had  not  the  power  to 
shake  it  off.  **  Val  !  Val  !"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  himself  in  the 
second  person  singular,  "  what,  what  are  Vou  about  P  Do  you  mean 
to  remain  standing  here  like  a  statue?"  The  person  thus  addressed, 
appeared  to  repudiate  the  idea;  for  he  instantly  oommenced  an  irre- 
gular rush  towards  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

With  what  graceful  dimity  she  moved !— with  what  elegant  ease  did 
she  hang  on  the  arm  of  him  who,  as  a  natural  matter  of  course,  was  her 
father !  Her  air  was,  in  the  bright  imagination  of  Valentine^  that  of  a 
sylph,  or  of  an  angel !— there  was  poetry  even  in  the  folds  of  her  train 
as  it  swept  the  ground  clean  at  eacn  fairy-like  step. 

He  approached  her !  and  experienced  that  peculiar  heart-sinking 
sensation  in  a  greater  degree  than  before.  He  passed !— and  felt  that  he 
lad  never  in  the  whole  course  of  his  fife  walked  so  awkwardly.    He 

luld  scarcely  walk  at  all .'  and  m  for  keeping  en  the  ssme  row  of  flags! 
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that  became  at  once  an  absolute  impossibility.  And  then,  where  were 
his  hands?— His  riglit  was  sometimes  in  his  breast;  then  it  wandered 
to  the  arm-hole  of  his  waistcoat— then  up  to  his  stock— imd  then  into 
his  coat  pocket— while  his  left  was,  if  possible,  more  restless  still.  He 
could  not  tell  exactly  how  it  was,  but  he  had  never  found  his  hands  at 
all  troublesome  before.  He  drew  off  his  gloves,  and  then  drew  them 
on,  and  in  doing  so,  split  one  ot  them  clean  across  the  bacl^.  Well, 
then,  that  wouldn't  do :  he  pulled  it  off  again,  and  carried  it  in  his 
hand ;  and  afber  fidgetting  forward  in  this  most  undignified  fashion  for 
a  very  considerable  distance,  he  ma^e  a  dead  set  at  some  celestial  body 
which  his  vivid  imagination  had  established  in  the  heavens  for  that 
particular  occasion,  and  stopped  with  the  view  of  making  a  few  profound 
astronomical  observations  thereon,  until  the  beautiful  creature  came  up. 
Tins  he  held  to  be  an  admirable  ruse,  and  therefore  looked— and  looked 
—and  felt  so  droll  JShe  was  a  long  time  coming !— a  very  long  time. 
He  must  have  shot  a-head  very  iiast !— He  became  quite  impatient— he 
ventured  to  look  back,  and  found  to  his  horror  that  she  had  vanished  ? 
Which  house  could  they  have  entered?  It  must  have  been  one  of 
them !  Did  they  reside  there?  It  was,  then,  too  late  for  them  to.be 
making  flying  cadh !  Well !  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Was  he  to  remain 
there  till  midnight,  or,  to  give  a  look  up  in  the  momins  ?  He  stood 
still,  and  turned  the  thing  over  in  his  mmd,  and  eventually  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  it  would  be,  under  the  circumstances,  best  for  him 
to  walk  up  and  down  for  an  hour  or  so  then,  when,  if  they  did  not  come 
out,  the  probability  would  be,  that  they  dia  reside  there,  in  which  case 
he  would  simply  have  to  come  every  inorning  until  he  saw  her,  which 
he  argued  must,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  be  very  soon.  The  , 
instant,  however,  he  had  arrived  at  this  remarkable  conclusion,  a  most 
extraordinary  idea  struck  him !  They  might  have  turned  down  the 
street  he  had  just  passed  over !  They  might !— He  flew  to  the  comer 
of  that  particular  street^  and  there  they  were  walking  very  leisurely  in 
the  distance. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  stupid  idiots ! "  thought  he,  "  —but  no  matter.  I 
pass  them  no  more  until  I  see  them  safely  housed."  And  he  followed 
them  straight;  and  walked  much  more  steadily,  and  felt  himself  very 
considerably  better.  "And  have  I  discovered  you  at  last?"  he  ex- 
cUiimed,  as  he  viewed  the  graceful  creature  before  him  with  a  feeling 
which  amounted  to  ecstasy.  His  heart  told  him  that  he  had ;  and  he 
beg^ui  to  consider  how  he  should  act  when  he  had  succeeded  in  tracing 
them  home,  and  continued  to  be  occupied  with  this  important  con- 
sideration until  he  saw  them  step  into  a  house,  near  which  stood  a  long 
line  of  pubUc  and  private  carriages.  He  hurried  forward  and  reached 
the  spot.  It  was  not  a  private  house.  '*  Some  concert,"  thought  he, 
"  and  I  am  not  dressed.  Well,  have  I  not  time  to  run  home?"  He 
looked  round  for  a  cab;  but  before  he  called  one^  he  inquired  of  a  per- 
son who  was  standing  at  the  entrance,  what  place  it  was. 

**  The  Wax-work  Exhibition,  sir,"  replied  that  person. 

**  Excellent !"  thought  Valentine ;  "  nothing  could  have  been  better  ;* 
and  he  passed  through  the  hall  and  ascended  the  stairs,  and  having 
given  some  money,  he  scarcely  knew  wha^  to  a  little  old  lady  who  sat 
on  the  left,  he  proceeded  at  once  into  a  fine  loft^  room,  in  which  a 
variety  of  life-like  figures  were  arranged  in  strikingly  picturesque 
groups;  while  from  the  ceiling  were  suspended  innumerable  lamps, 
which  imparted  an  additional  lustre  to  the  scene,  which,  on  the  whole, 
looked  extremely  impeding. 

Without,  however,  giving  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  these  figures, 
o 
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he  walked  round  the  room,  and,  of  course,  soon  found  lumself  imme- 
diately opposite  the  fair  one,  for  a  sight  of  whose  heautifol  features  be 
had  so  long  and  so  ardently  panted.  Her  veil  was  down ;  and  as  she 
held  it  in  her  hand,  it  was  nuted,  of  course,  treble,  and  it  was,  moreover, 
one  of  those  tiresome  thick  veils  which  ought  not,  in  any  Ghri;tiaii 
country,  to  be  tolerated.  He  could  not  see  her  face.  Her  eyes  he 
could  perceive,  and  they  appeared  to  sparkle  brilliantly,  but  tluit  was 
not  enough :  he  wished  to  see  her  entire  face,  and  that  he  could  not  do. 
Well !  how  was  he  to  act?  He  looked  at  her  father  again  and  again. 
and  he  certainly  appeared  to  be  a  different  man;  but  wen,  men  will 
look  different  under  different  drcumstances,  and  he  had  to  consider  that 
when  he  saw  him  before,  he  had  just  been  rescued  fi*om  the  muddjr 
Q^hames.  His  altered  appearance  was  therefore  held  to  be  no  proof  at 
all  of  his  not  being  the  same  individual  But  that  was  of  vej^  httle 
moment  The  object  of  Valentine  was  to  see  the  fine  fieatures  of  her-^ 
and  his  panting  heart  told  him  in  language  the  most  intelligible  that  it 
was  her— of  whom  he  was  so  deeply  enamoured ;  yet  those  features  con- 
tinued to  be  concealed  by  this  villanous  veil 

"Patience,  Val,  patience,"  he  whispered  to  himself;  "she  may  pre- 
sently raise  it."  And  she  might  have  done  so ;  but  as  he  perceived  no 
symptoms  of  the  fond  hoi)e  involved  in  that  act  being  realised,  he  felt 
mmself  bound  by  every  principle  of  love  and  manhood  to  have  reoourse 
to  some  quiet  mancBuvre.  But  what  could  he  do?  He  considered  for  a 
moment.  An  idea  flashed  across  his  brain.  They  were  examining  every 
figure  minutel^r:  they  would  not  suffer  one  to  escape  notice.  Well, 
could  he  not  himself  represent  a  wax  figure^  and  thereby  attract  their 
especial  attention  ?  It  was  then  the  only  thing  he  oould  think  of :  he 
determined  to  do  it;  and  being  thus  determine  ne  p  laced  himself  firmly 
by  the  side  of  a  life-like  rej^resentation  of  some  diabolical  person  at 
which  he  appeared  to  be  looking  most  intently. 

He  had  scarcely  been  standing  in  this  position  a  moment  when  ft 
company  of  ladies  drew  near,  and  gazed  upon  him  with  an  expression  of 
wonder.  "  Bless  me,"  said  one, "  did  you  ever  see  anything  so  perfectly 
natural  ?"  **  Why,  it  seems  absolutely  to  breathe,"  said  another.  "Well 
I  declare,"  said  a  third,  in  a  somewhat  merry  mood,  **  I  don't  know  what 
they  will  bring  things  to  next,  but  I  suppose  they  tHll  be  brought  by- 
and-by  to  such  perfection  that  we  shall  oe  having  for  husbands  wax 
men,  by  mistake.* 

Valentine  felt  that  it  would  do,  and  therefore  kept  his  position,  while 
the  ladies  were  first  looking  about  him  to  see  if  he  were  ticketted,  and 
then  referring  to  their  catalogues  respectively,  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
distinguished  individual  he  could  be ;  but  as  he  soon  became  anxious 
for  them  to  depart,  he  turned  his  eyes  full  upon  them,  when  they  shrank 
back  almost  as  much  alarmed  as  if  he  had  absolutely  risen  iSrom  the 
tomb.  He  could  not  avoid  smiling  at  the  astonishment  displayed,  and 
as  the  smile  had  the  effect  of  destroying  the  illusion,  the  amazed  oneS| 
after  indulging  in  a  few  highly  appropriate  exclamations  of  surprise. 
softo  voce,  passed  on.  The  very  moment  they  had  left  him  he  perceived 
the  approach  ot  her  whose  attention  he  was  anxious  to  attract^  and  there- 
fore stood  as  before  like  a  statue. 

"That's  very  good !— excellent  indeed!  Is  it  not?"  observed  the 
father  of  the  lady,  waving  his  hand  towards  Valentine.  **  Who  is  it  ?" 

The  ladv  referred  to  her  book,  and  Valentine  stood  with  a  firamess 

which  really,  under  the  circumstances,  did  him  great  credit.    Being 

finable  to  find  anything  like  a  description  of  him  ih  the  catalogue. 

^  again  raised  her  eyes,  and  looked  earnestly  at  him,  and  as  she  found 
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it  impossible  to  see  bim  with  sufficient  distinctness,  sbe  lifted  her  veil  t 
fa  an  instant  Valentine  turned  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  beheld— no^  her 
in  whom  all  his  hopes  were  concentered !  no,  nothing  at  all  like  her  I 
It  was  a  lady  with  dark,  piercing  eyes,  it  is  true,  but  with  a  face  thickly 
studded  with  scarlet  carbuncles. 

"You  did  it  exceedingly  well,  sir,"  obserred  the  old  gentleman,  smiling 
and  tapping  him  playAilIy  on  the  shoulder.  **  Upon  my  life,  I  imagined 
you  to  DC  a  real  figure." 

Valentine  of  course  felt  flattered— highly  flattered:  but  was  really  so 
enraged  that  he  could  scarcely  be  civil.  He  did.  however,  manage  to 
force  up  about  half  a  smile,  of  a  particularly  wretched  castCy  and  walked 
at  once  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  He  had  never  beiore  met  with 
80  serious  a  disappointment^  and  he  felt  so  exceedingly  vexed,  that  he 
oould  with  pleasure  have  quarrelled  with  any  man  breathing.  He  threw 
himself  carelessly  upon  one  of  the  seats,  and  looked  upon  all  around  him 
as  if  they  had  b^n  really  his  natural  enemies.  He  several  times  called 
himself  a  fool  most  emphatically,  and  twisted,  and  fidgetted,  and 
knocked  himself  about— very  naturally,  it  is  true,  for  he  was  then  ex- 
tremely wretched— but  certainly  with  most  unwarrantable  violence. 
fie  felt  that  he  wanted  something,  either  to  do  or  to  drink,  he  neither 
knew  nor  cared  which,  albeit  at  that  moment  he  could  have  drunk  a 
pint  of  wine  off  with  infinite  gusto.  Wine,  however,  could  not  be  had 
ib^e ;  but^  as  he  saw  a  very  decent  old  fellow  in  spectacles  sitting 
beside  him^  and  looking  about  very  quietly  with  a  little  black  box  in  his 
hand,  he  felt  that  perhaiMs  a  pincn  of  snuff,  if  it  gave  him  no  comfort 
might  somewhat  revive  him;  and,  therefore,  addressing  this  speoteu^led 
person,  said, "  Will  you  oblige  me  ?" 

The  old  Doy  appeared  not  to  hear  him.  He  continued  to  move  his 
head  right  and  left,  and  to  turn  his  eyes  about  in  all  directions,  but 
neither  uttered  a  syllable  nor  ofibred  the  box.  Valentine,  therefore, 
fiincying  that  he  must  be  either  deaf  or  lost  in  ft  mace  of  admiration^ 
said,  raising  his  voice, "  May  I  trouble  you  ?  " 

The  old  fellow  still  looked  about  him,  but  positively  took  no  more 
notice  of  the  request  than  if  it  had  never  been  made !  Of  course, 
Valentine  thought  tills  extraordinary  conduct,  and  began  to  be  very 
angry  with  the  cross  old  bear ;  but  just  as  he  was  about  to  expostulate 
with  him— to  ask  him  what  it  was  he  really  meant— for  he  was  just  in 
the  humour  to  consider  himself  insulted— he  heard  a  half-suppressed 
tittering,  which  he  found  to  proceed  from  two  merry  little  ladies  oehind 
Mm,  when  in  an  instant  his  eyes  were  onened.  and  he  saw  at  onco  that 
fooor  was  the  material  with  which  the  old  boy  had  been  built 

"  Well,  this  is  extraordinary  I**  thought  Valentine,  whom  the  incident 
restored  to  good  humour ;  and  he  smiled  at  the  deception— indeed  he  as 
nearly  as  possible  Uugned,— and  on  looking  round;^  saw  many  very 
pleasant  people  who  were  laughing  both  at  him  and  with  him. 

"Tharfs  a  dead  tak  in.  zir,  thart  there  be,"  observed  a  ruddy-ftced 

gerson.  who  was  dressed  like  a  fkrmer ;  "  I  thowt  mysel  it  wor  flash  an 
lud,  aamg  me  if  I  didn't :"  and  he  grinned  very  desperately,  and 
crammed  a  great  portion  of  his  handkerchief  in  his  mouth,  feeling, 
probably,  that,  although  he  had  a  very  sweet  laugh  when  it  had  its  full 
natural  swing,  it  migM  not  be  altogether  decent  to  allow  it  to  break 
loose  there. 

"It  is  very  amusing."  said  Valentine,  addressing  this  person;  and 
he  absolutely  felt  it  to  be  so^  and  that  feeling  nrompted  nim  to  walk 
round  the  room  with  the  view  of  examining  the  rest  of  the  figureit 
whioh  he  did  with  that  species  ef  pleasure  \vhich  is  at  once  very  natural 
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find  very  remarkable;  for  althoueh  ourionty  may  be  generally  acknoW*' 
ledged  to  be  a  feeling,  of  which  the  indulgence  is  essential  to  the 
pleasurable  existence  or  us  all,  there  is  probably  nothing  in  which  that 
feeling  is  so  strikingly  manifested  as  in  the  peculiar  gratification  which 
we  derive  from  a  sight  of  the  most  fiunous,  and  most  infamous  men  of 
the  aga  Whether  they,  who  step  out  of  the  ordinarjr  track,  b6»  phil- 
anthropists, murderers,  warriors,  or  villains,  we  are  anxious  to  see  what 
sort  of  men  they  are,  and  if  that  be  impossible— if  we  cannot  see  them 
in  proprid  persond-^whj  the  next  best  thing;  in  public  estimation,  is 
to  see  their  portraits^-being  publio  lions,  or  objects  of  public  curiosity 
—and  as  wax  models  are  a  species  of  portraiture  which  is  by  fiar  the 
most  striking,  and  which  approaches  the  nearest  to  nature,  the  gratifi« 
cation  they  impart^  if  they  be  perfect,  is  flreater  than  that  which  is 
derived  from  representations  on  canvass.  Nothing  can  give  so  correct 
an  idea  of  the  features  and  figures  of  men  as  wax  models :  every  shad^ 
every  line,  every  little  peculiarity,  mav  be  so  pourtrayed  as  to  make  it 
appear  that  the  originals  are  living  and  breathmg  before  you.  It  is  im- 
possible to  take  a  portnut  on  canvass  for  life ;  but  a  perfect  wax  model 
may  be  taken  for  a  living  man;  and  hence,  if  the  most  exact  imitation 
of  nature  be  the  perfection  of  art,  the  art  of  wax-modelling,  as  far  as 
portraiture  is  concerned,  may  be  held  to  be  by  for  the  most  perfect. 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  established:  nor  is  it  absolutely 
essential  to  the  progress  of  this  history  that  it  should  be ;  for  if  all  the 
legitimate  orthodox  artists  in  the  universe  were  to  form  themselves  into 
one  grand  corporatioxi^  with  the  view  of  upsetting  it  in  toto,  it  would 
not  interfere  with  the  mdisputable  fact,  that  Valentine  was  pleased  with 
the  whole  exhibition,  and  mncled  that  as  he  had  taken  one  of  the  figures 
for  life,  he  ought^  in  justice  to  himself,  to  extend  the  deception,  in  order 
to  witness  its  efiect  upon  others. 

Now  this  singular  fancy  had  ^o  sooner  been  conceived,  than  he  ob- 
served at  the  upper  part  of  the  room  a  little  ancient  individual,  who 
vres  obviously,  in  his  own  estimation,  a  decided  Narcissus.  His  hair 
was  powdered,  and  his  coat  was  powdered  too :  a  white  cravat  sus- 
tained a  very  highly  glazed  collar,  which  appeared  to  entertain  the  de- 
sign of  sawing  off  his  ears ;  and  while  his  waistcoat  was  white^  and  his 
hat  was  white,  he  sported  white  cords,  and  white  tops  to  his  boots, 
and  carried  in  one  band  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  and  a  scented  white 
handkerchief  gracefully  in  the  other.  Valentine,  of  course,  became 
highly  amused  with  the  bearing;  and  dress  of  this  respectable  individual, 
whose  politeness  was  so  excessive,  that  when  persons  approached  in  an 
opposite  direction,  he  would  bow,  and  stip  aside,  to  allow  them  to  pasa^ 
*-an  operation  which  he  had  to  perform  about  ten  times  per  minute. 
He  nevertheless  looked  at  every  figure  most  intently,  and  as  Valentine 
almost  unconsciously  drew  near,  it  struck  him  that  he  might,  perhaps, 
for  a  moment  inspire  the  belief  that  there  were  fewer  inanimate  objects 
in  the  room  than  there  really  wera  Accordingly,  just  as  the  ancient 
Narcissus  was  about  to  examine  the  representation  of  an  elderly  gentle- 
man standing  alone,  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  towards  that  elderly 
gentleman,  exclaimed,  *' Ah !  glad  to  see  you !— how  do  ?" 

Narcissus  gazed  very  curiously,  and  bowed  very  profoundly,  and  then 
with  a  sweet  smile,  observed,  **  Upon  my  honour,  you  have  the  advan* 
tage  of  me.— really,— I  beg  pardon— but  positively  I ** 

*  What  I  have  you  forgotten  me  quite  ?**  said  Valentine. 
,.^  Why  where  have  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting— tut !— bless  mf 

'  and  heart,  how  stupid  to  be  sure !— I  know  those  features ;  and  yet 
'i  Hfe  of  me^  I  cannot  call  to  mind " 
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**  Do  yon  mean  to  say/*  observed  Valentmesi  **  that  you  don't  remem- 
berme?" 

I^arcissus  dropped  his  head  upon  his  shoulder,  and  tried,  with  all  the 
energy  of  mind  ne  possessed,  to  reooUect  where  he  had  met  that  gentle- 
man before.  '*  Why,  I  know  you,"  said  he,  '*  as  well  as  possible ;  and 
yetw  dp  you  think  tnat  I  can  call  you  to  my  recollection  ?— bless  my  life 
and  souLwhat  a  memory  I  have !— Now  this  is  really  very  extraor- 
dinary. But  wait— wait  a  bit,"  he  continued,  raising  his  hand  to  enjoin 
silence :—"  At  Brighton  ?— Why  to  be  sure !— Mr.  Pringle.  My  dear 
friend,  now  are  you  ?  1  hope  I  have  the  pleasure—" 

Narcissus  paused,— and  very  properly;  lor  albeit  he  held  out  his 
hand  with  the  view  of  grasping  that  of  Pringle  with  affectionate  warmth, 
Mr.  Pringle  by  no  means  displayed  a  corresponding  amount  of  affection. 
Narcissus  looked  utterly  amazed !  He  was  perfectly  unconscious  of 
having  offended  Mr.  Pringle ;  and  therefore  felt  quite  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  that  gentleman's  coldness.  He  could  not  at  all  understand  it.  He 
felt  that  an  immediate  explanation  was  due,  and  was  just  on  the  point 
of  demanding  such  explanation  with  appropriate  firmness  and  force, 
when  a  remarkable  idea  flashed  at  once  across  his  mind,  ofwhicb  the 
substance  was,  that  Pringle  was  not  the  man  he  took  him  for, — 
that  he  was,  in  a  word,  a  man  of  wax !  He  therefore  pulled  up  his 
fiery  indignation,  and  examined  the  figure  before  him  more  minutely, 
and  having  eventually  satisfied  himself  on  the  particular  point  at  issue. 
ho  took  off  his  hat  and  exclaimed,  "  Well !  I  never !  "—And  the  fiwjt 
of  his  having  indulged  in  this  extraordinary  exclamation  was,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstonces  of  the  case,  an  extremely  natural  fact ;  and 
here  the  matter  would  have  ended,  but  for  the  mystery !— he  had  dis- 
tinctly heard  a  voice !  His  eyes  might  have  been,  and  evidently  had 
been,  deceived:  he  was  fully  prepared  to  admit  that ;  but  he  certainly 
was  not  prepared  .to  admit  that  his  ears  had  been  deceived  at  the  same 
time.  And  yet,  whence  could  the  voice  have  proceeded  ?  The  thing 
was  inanimate !  It  could  not  have  proceeded  from  that :  it  was  impos- 
sible ;  and  yet  he  had  heard  it !  He  examined  it  again  from  head  to 
foot  very  minutely,  and  drew  his  hand  across  his  chin  ve^  lightly, 
and  verjr  thoughtfully :  but  he  could  not  get  over  it,  and  valentine, 
leaving  him  lost  in  conjecture,  adjourned  to  a  seat  in  the  centre  of  the 
room. 

Now,  on  the  left  of  this  seat  there  was  a  figure  which  he  had  not  seen 
before,  but  which  was  nominally  an  exact  representation  of  the  beauti- 
ful Madame  St.  Amaranthe,  of  whom  the  wretch  Bobespierre  became 
enamoured,  and  whom  he  eventually  destroyed  for  being  sufficiently 
virtuous  to  reject  his  addresses.  This  figure  was  l^ing  at  full  length  on 
aoouch ;  and  it  certainly  did  look  as  much  as  possible  like  a  lovely  little 
creature  asleep.  It  was  perfectly  evident  that  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  stood  around  were  very  strongly  excited,  and  as  they  were  descant- 
ing very  freely  upon  the  character  of  the  sanguinary  monster  of  whom 
Madame  St  Amaranthe  was  the  victim,  Valentine  threw  a  series  of 
weU-direoted  sobs  beneath  the  veil  with  which  the  figure  was  covered, 
when  in  an  instant  the  persons  who  were  standing  around  simulta- 
neously shrank  back  appalled.    . 

"  My  goodness !"  cried  a  remarkably  stout  matron,  "if  it  isn't  alive, 
Fm  not  here!" 

"Gracious,  ma!"  exclaimed  one  of  her  interesting  daughters,  "how 
excessively  ridiculous !" 

"Don't  tell  me,  chUd/'  rejoined  the  affectionate  matron,  *' when  I 
heard  the  poor  dear  sobbmg  fit  to  break  her  heart." 
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Yatontroe  bera  introdaoed  a  short  ooagh,  wd  after  that  a  long  yawn, 
which,  seeing  that  the  arm  of  the  figure  was  placed  above  the  head,  baa 
a  strikingly  natural  efieok 

**  There,  there !  I  knew  it  was  alive !  I  said  so !"  continued  the  old 
lady,  who  being  disposed  to  render  all  the  assistance  in  her  power  was 
about  to  remove  the  veiL 

"  You  reely  mustn't  touch,  mam,  if  you  please^"  said  a  jprl  who  was 
stationed  near  the  oouch,  and  who  began  to  explain  to  an  individual  in 
her  immediate  vicinity  how  extraordinary  a  thmg  it  was,  that  notwith- 
standing there  was  an  announcement  on  almost  every  figure  to  the 
effect,  that  visitors  were  not  to  touch,  touch  they  would,  and  nothing  in 
nature  could  keep  them  from  touching. 

"  Depend  upon  it  dear,"  said  the  matron,  in  a  whisper,  '^  if  s  aU  an  im- 
position; it's  alive,  near,  and  that* i  the  reason  why  we  mustn't  touch,  to 
see  whether  it  is  or  is  not." 

This  acute  observation,  on  the  part  of  the  old  lady,  induced  her 
exemplary  daughter,  who  was  dressed  with  extraordinary  gaiety,  to 
toes  her  head  proudlv,  and  to  curl  her  lip  contemptuously,  and  to 
exclaim  very  pointemy,  "  Dear  me^  ma  I  how  excessively  vulgar,  to  be 
sure!" 

**  You  may  say  what  vou  ]>lease,''  rejoined  the  matron,  *but  I 
know  what  I  know ;"  and  having  made  this  highly  <q>propriate  and 
self-satisfactory  observation,  she  looked  at  Madame  SL  Amaranthe  very 
earnestly  agian. 

**  Where  are  you  pushing  ?"  cried  YalentineL  assuming  the  shrill  voice 
of  a  scolding  woman,  and  throwing  it  toward  the  figure  of  a  little  old 
la^V  in  a  blaok  silk  cloak,  which  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  couch. 

'^  X  ou  are  very  polite.  I  must  say."  observed  a  rough  individual,  turn- 
ing very  sharoly  round ; "  where  did  yoifgo  to  soho(^  ?  You'd  better 
have  the  whole  room  to  yourself  marm !  WeU,  I'm  sure !— what  next !" 
and  he  looked  very  fiercely,  and  felt  very  indignant,  until  he  discovered 
his  mistake,  when  he  laughed  very  heartily,  and  tne  people  around«  of 
course,  joined  him  very  freely. 

At  tms  moment,  however,  the  two  persons  who  had  been  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  Yalentine's  visit  to  the  Exhibition  walked  pasL  and  the 
sight  of  them  plunged  him  into  misery  again.  He  felt  wretched,  par- 
ticularly wretched.  His  dearest  hopes  had  been  dashed  fh>m  the 
eminence  to  which  they  had  been  raised,  and  that  eminence  was  so  high 
that  they  appeared  to  have  reached  the  very  depths  of  despair.  "  Am  X 
never  to  see  her  again,"  thought  he,  "never  ?"  He  rose  and  left  the 
room ;  and  as  he  proceeded  towards  home,  two  lines  of  a  song  which 
he  had  heard  in  inoncy  suggested  themselves^  and  which  ran  araoebow 
thus:— 

"  Shall  I  nmrer  again  haar  her  voice. 
Nor  see  her  loved  Conn  any  more  ?  ** 

And  the  peculiarly  interesting  interrogatory  involved  was  ao  approipriatfl^ 
that  he  involuntarily  hummed  the  poetic  reply,  namely,** 

"  No,  no,  no,  I  ihall  never  see  her  more  1 
No,  no,  no,  I  shall  never  see  her  more ! 
No  I  no !  DO  1 1  shall  tuver  see  her  more !  ** 
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Goodman  matnres  bis  Flan  of  escape.  The  Commissioners  arrive.  He  prepv^ 
to  convince  them  of  his  absolute  Sanity,  and  is  goaded  on  to  Madness.  He 
recovers  j  and  liaving  reorganized  his  forces,  resolutely  makes  the  attack. 

NoTWiTHSTAKDin^G  Whitely  laboured  to  inspire  his  friend  with  the 
conviction  that  the  design  he  had  conceived  would  he  impracticable. 
Goodmitn,  who  saw  no  other  prospect  before  him  than  that  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  if  that  design  were  not  carried  into  actual  execution,  had 
been  busily  occupied,  maturing  his  scheme  every  day  since  that  on 
which  the  unportant  subject  was  broached.  He  sounded  all  in  whom  he 
felt  that  confidence  might  be  placed,  and  with  pleasure  found  all  whom 
he  sounded  wilUng  to  join  him.  Still  Whitely  felt  doubtful  of  success. 
He  saw  twenty  men,  of  whom  the  majority  were  young  and  muscular, 
prepared  to  make  a  simultaneous  effort  to  regain  that  Bberty  of  which 
they  had  been  with  really  cruel  injustice  depnved ;  yet.  although  there 
were  but  five  or  six  keepers  to  be  conquered,  he  bellevea  that  the  minds 
of  the  twenty  had  become  so  enfeebled,  that  their  spirits  had  been,  by 
brutal  treatment,  so  broken,  and  their  native  resolution  so  completely 
subverted,  that  however  delighted  with  the  prqject  they  might  be,  how- 
ever anxious  they  might  seem  to  carry  it  into  effect,  wnen  the  moment 
for  action  arrived,  they  would  shrink  book  dismayed,  and  thus  secure  to 
the  six  ruffians  a  signal  triumph. 

The  process  of  organusation.  notwithstanding,  went  on,— the  day  was 
fixed ;  but  in  proportion  as  Goodman  became  more  resolute  and  san- 
guine of  success,  his  friend  Whitely  became  more  feverish  and  fearful. 

The  day  arrived ;  and  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  the^  ascertained 
that  two  of  the  keepers  out  of  the  six  were  to  be  absent,  in  all  proba- 
bility with  the  view  of  seizing  another  victim. 

*'Now,"  exclaimed  Goodman,  on  hearing  this  news,  "we  are  safe! 
Nothing  could  havebeen  more  fortunate.  Dverything,  my  friend,  is  in  our 
favour.  There  will  be  now  but  four  of  these  men  to  overcome,  and  if 
taken  bysurprise,  there  may  be  but  one.  What,  therefore,  think  you 
now  P  Why,  if  even  the  hearts  of  two-thirds  of  our  companions  were 
to  sink,  success  would  be  certain." 

Whitely  shook  his  head  mournfully  and  sighed,  and  slightly  trembled. 

"My  dear,  dear  friend,"  continued  Goodman,  "be  firm.  Upon  my 
life.  I  doubt  your  resolution  more  than  that  of  any  man  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  on  the  subject.  Consider  the  monstrous  character  of  our  po- 
sition. Consider  how  we  have  been  kidnapped— stolen  from  society : 
consider  also,  that  unless  we  do  make  our  escape  thus,  imprisonment 
for  life  is  inevitable." 

"I  do,"  returned  Whitely,  "I  do  consider  all;  but  I  cannot  avoid 
looking  at  the  consequences  of  a  failure."      ^ 

"A  milure!"  exclaimed  Goodman:  "it  is  madness  to  think  of  it 
Think  of  success,  my  dear  friend,  not  of  failure.  Suppose  we  admit 
the  possibility,  or  even  the  probability,  of  failure ;  what  then  ?  Is  not 
the  ohanoe  of  regaining  our  liberty  worth  all  the  risk  ?  Are  we,  or  are 
we  not^  to  make  the  attempt  ?  If  we  are,  why  then,  perish  the  thought 
of  a  failure  1  Why  should  we  think  of  it  ?  What  was  ever  achieved 
by  entertfliniiiK  the  thought  ?  What  would  have  been  our  national 
charaoter  if  the  ocmsequenoes  of  failure  had  preyed  upon  our  souls? 
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We  have  been,  us  a  nation,  invariably  suooessful,  because  we  have  in- 
variably felt  sure  of  success,  even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that,  we  should  have  been,  in  the  world's  esti- 
mation, a  nation  of  cowards.  Why  spjak  of  a  failure,  then,  now  ? 
In  a  case  Uke  this,  which  entirely  depends  upon  individual  firm- 
ness and  resolution,  we  must  succeed,  if  we  believe  we  shall  succeed ; 
but  we  cannot  succeed  if  we  fear  that  we  shall  faiL  Come !  come !  be 
a  man.  Think  of  twenty  opposed  to  four ;  and  the  cause  of  that  twenty 
indisputably  just :  think  of  this,  and  feel  ashamed  to  dream  even  of  a 
failure.  If  we  be  but  firm,  our  freedom  will  be  achieved :  I  feel  per- 
fectly certain  of  that.  All  depends  upon  us.  We  are  to  lead,  and 
have  therefore  the  power  within  ourselves  to  inspire  our  companions 
with  the  courage  of  lions,  or  to  cause  them  to  cringe  like  spaniels 
again.    Shall  we  not  make  the  attempt  ?  " 

"  We  will ! "  cried  Whitely^with  unusual  firmness, grasping  the  hand 
of  Goodman  as  he  spoke,  **  We  will !— come  what  may,  the  attempt 
shall  be  made." 

Goodman  was  delighted.  He  felt  far  more  sanguine  than  ever.  He 
went  round  to  his  companions,  spoke  to  them  cautiously  one  by  one, 
lest  suspicion  should  be  excited,  and  found  them  all  impatient  to  com- 
mence the  attack.  Twilisht,  however,  was  considered  the  fittest  period 
for  the  cominenoement  of  operations.  Goodman  was  then  to  give  the 
signal  by  drawing  forth  a  sheet  which  he  had  cut  into  strips,  with  which 
the  principal  keeper  was  to  be  bound,  when  having  obtained  the  keys, 
they  were  to  rush  to  the  door  which  led  to  the  residence  of  the  proprietor 
of  the  asylum,  and  which  they  had  but  to  pass  to  be  fi*ee.  This  was 
well  understood  by  them  all,  and  all  were  anxious  for  the  dav  to  wear 
away  •  but  just  as  they  were  about  to  be  summoned  to  what,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary stretch  of  the  imagination,  was  conceived  to  be  a  dinner,  it 
was  announced  that  the  commissioners  had  unexpectedly  arrived,  when, 
of  course,  a  general  rush  was  made  by  the  servants  of  the  establishment, 
with  ttae  view  of  getting  things  in  order  for  that  mockery  of  an  in- 
spection which  was  about  to  take  place. 

"  Now,"  said  Whitely,  the  moment  he  heard  of  their  arrival,  **  as 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  this  attempt  need  not  be  made.  The  commis- 
sioners were  not  expected :  the  keepers  have  therefore  no  time  to  excite 
you ;  and  as  you  are  the  only  '  patient'  whom  they  have  not  yet  seen,  you 
are  perfectly  sure  to  be  called  oefore  them.  Be  firm;  be  compiled :  for 
Heaven's'sake,  my  friend,  say  nothing  which  may  develop  the  smallest 
degree  of  excitement  Appeal  to  their  j  udgment.  Be  calm— quite  caluL 
The  keepers  may  wish  you  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  before  you  enter 
the  drawing-room ;  if  they  should,  be  sure  that  it  is  drugged ;  be  quite 
sure! — on  no  account  touch  it.  Bemember,  my  friend,  the  way  in 
which  they  excited  me,  and  thus  made  it  appear  that  I  was  really  in- 
sane, which  the  commissioners  believe  to  this  day.  Therefore  do  not 
touch  anything  before  you  see  them,  as  you  value  your  liberty." 

This  caution  was  received  with  gratitude  by  Goodman,  who  felt  sure 
that  he  should  be  able  to  convince  the  commissioners  that  he  was  a  per- 
fectly sane  man,  and  therefore  at  once  began  to  think  of  the  best  mode  of 
oommencing  his  appeal ;  but  while  he  was  thus  enga^  in  the  full  con- 
viction of  success,  the  proprietor  was  occupied  in  givmg  instructions  to 
his  head-keeper;  for  he  also  felt  certain  that  Goodman— whose  mildness 
and  perfect  self-possession  he  had  had  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing 
—would,  if  fair  play  were  allowed,  succeed  in  establishing  his  perfect 
sanity ;  and  he  did  not  forget  that,  in  such  an  event,  he  should,  of 
course,  lose  one  of  the  most  profitable  patients  he  had. 
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Aooordiagl^;  Goodman  had  scaroely  time  to  decide  on  tiie  oom- 
menoement  of  his  address,  before  the  head-keeper  entered  the  ^(arden, 
and  addressing  him,  shouted,  "Now  then,— here^— jrcm /— Thiis  my, 
here,  you're  wanted ! " 

**  Suooeas !  success ! "  exclaimed  Whitely.  "Be  cahn !  God  bless  you ! 
My  dear  friend,  God  bless  you ! "  And  as  the  firiends  shook  hand^  the 
tear  which  stood  in  Whitdy's  eye  portrayed  the  feelings  of  his  heart 
with  far  more  eloquence  than  words. 

** Kow  then  l"  shouted  the  keeper, "  how  much  longer  are  you  gdng 
for  to  make  me  keep  waiting  here,  hay  ?" 

Goodman  joined  him  at  once  with  the  utmost  firmness.  He  felt  that 
all-depended  upon  his  tranquil  bearing  then,  and  hence  determined  not 
to  notice  any  mdignity  that  mi^ht  be  offered.  Instead,  however^  of 
being  introduced  to  the  commissioners,  who  were  appropriately  takmg 
wine  in  the  drawing-room,  the  keeper  led  him  to  the  cell  in  which  he 
slept,  and  in  which  he  found  another  keeper  loaded  with  an  arm-full  of 
ch^ns. 

"  Now,  then,"  cried  the  principal  ruffian,  "  oome;,  strip !  and  look 
alive/' 

"  Am  I  not  to  see  the  commissioners  P"  inquired  Goodman,  calmly. 

"  And  no  mistake,  you  are.  They're  a  coming  here  directly.  So 
yoa'd  better  look  shajrp  l" 

"  Pray."  said  Goodman,  humbly,  yet  earnestly,  **  allow  me  to  see  them 
as  I  am." 

"  Strip,  I  say,  and  be  quick !  d'ye  hear  me?  come!  Fm  nothing  to 
stand  all  thish  'ere  dilly  dallying.  Sam !  here,  just  lug  off  his  coat" 
And  the  fellow  threw  the  duaus  upon  the  ground  and  tore  the  coat  off 
accordingly. 

**  My  good  men,  pray  tell  me  your  obiect  in " 

"  Silence !"  interrupted  the  ruffian.  ^  Hold  your  mouth,  or  111  make 
yer!" 

The  very  moment  the  coat  was  off,  they  sUpped  on  a  strait  waistcoat, 
and  then  threw  him  down  upon  the  bed;  and  while  one  of  them  was 
fastening  an  iron  collar  rouna  his  neck,  and  locking  the  chain  attached 
to  a  stanchion,  the  other  was  engaged  in  pulling  offhis  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, and  chaining  his  legs  firmly  to  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

Goodman  remained  silent  "  Let  them  do  what  they  please,"  thought 
he; "  I  shall  still  have  the  power  to  speak  to  the  commissioners.  Let 
them  load  me  with  chains,  I  must  not  be  excited." 

The  sleeves  of  the  strait  waistcoat  were  now  tied  to  the  bedstead,  on 
either  side ;  his  bare  feet  were  chained  securely ;  he  was  unable  to  move 
hand  or  foot,  he  had  not  even  the  power  to  raise  his  head. 

**  Now,"  said  the  principal  ruffian,  addressing  his  assistant, "  do  you 
go  down,  and  let  me  know  when  they're  a-coming." 

The  fellow  obeyed,  and  the  moment  he  had  done  so,  the  keeper 
deliberately  drew  a  feather  from  his  breast,  and  having  straightened  it, 
and  looked  at  it  with  an  air  of  the  most  intense  satisfaction,  £[ielt  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

•*  What,  in  Heaven's  name,"  thouffht  Goodman,  ^  is  about  to  take 
place  ?  My  good  man,"  he  exclaimed,  m  a  state  of  great  alarm,  "  what, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  ?" 

Steely  had  the  last  word  been  uttered  when  the  miscreant  began  to 
tiokll  the  soles  of  his  victim's  feet ! 

"Oh!  oh!"  exclaimed  Goodman ;" Oh !  Do  not!  Pray  do  not! 
OA/— God!  I  cannot  endure  it !  Mercy!  Murder!  Murder!  Murder!" 
and  he  struggled  and  shrieked,  and  the  more  he  shrieked  and  struggled 
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the  fiiore  qnickly  was  the  feoiher  appliecl  The  blood  nubad  to  bis 
head.  He  Btraised  horribly.  The  tortnre  was  exquisite.  His  cries 
might  have  pieroed  the  heart  even  of  a  fieod,  yet  that  wretch  still  kept 
up  the  dreadful  process.  *'  My  God !  My  God !"  exclaimed  Goodman, 
**  what  agony  1 " 

These  were  the  last  words  he  oonsdousl^  uttered,  for  his  veius  began 
to  swell,  and  his  face  became  black,  and  ms  eyes  appeared  to  be  in  the 
act  of  starting  from  their  sockets.  The  room  shook  with  his  convul- 
aions.  He  raved  with  maniacal  ftiry  I  In  a  word,  he  had  been  goaded 
to  madness. 

"  They  are  here !  they  are  here !"  cried  the  assistant^  rushing  into 
theroouL 

**  All  right :  Pve  done  the  trick,"  said  the  miscreant,  concealing  the 
feather,  and  throwing  a  blanket  over  the  feet  of  his  victim. 

The  commissioners  entered !  Goodman  was  a  maniac !— laughing  and 
raving,  altematelv— torturing  his  features  into  shapes  the  most  hideous 
^writhin^  with  frightful  energy  to  set  loose,  and  s'ireaming  horribly. 

"  Here  is  the  poor  man,"  observed  the  humane  proprietor,  with  an 
expression  of  the  purest  sympathy.  **  Poor  gentleman !  Beally,  it  is 
enough  to  make  one's  heart  bleed  to  see  hiuL" 

"  Dreadful !"  cried  one  of  the  commissioners. 

"  Dreadful,  indeed !"  exclaimed  another. 

"  Poor  feUow  I  Is  he  often  thus  ?  "  inquired  a  third. 

"  Not  very  often  so  out-and-out  bad,  sir,"  replied  the  brutal  keeper ; 
*'  only  about  twice  a  week:  and  he's  muon  to  oe  nitied:  there  ain't  a 
patient  I  pities  more  than  him."  And  he  winked  at  the  proprietor,  and 
the  proprietor  winked  at  him,  as  the  commissioners  drew  near  to  the 
bedside,  while  poor  Groodman  was  shouting,  **  Villains !  Murderers! 
Fiends!"  He  was  mad!— raving  mad!  The  commissioners  were 
satisfied.  Aocustomed  as  they  had  been  to  such  scenes,  this  struck 
them  with  horror,  and  they  prepared  to  leave  the  room. 

"  It's  shocking  when  they  are  so,"  observed  the  Christian  proprietor, 
"  truly  shocking.  Take  care  of  him,  Johnson ;  treat  him  tenderly,  ^oqt 
man ! " 

**  I  wUl,  sir,  depend  on't/'  replied  the  keeper;  and  the  commissioners 
quitted  the  scene,  much  affected. 

The  very  moment  they  had  lefL  the  miscreant  burst  into  a  loud  roar 
of  laughter,  and  congratulated  himself  on  the  success  of  his  brutal 
experiment.  He  had  tried  it  before  frequently ;  and  although  one  of  his 
victims  had  died  under  the  dreadful  operation,  while  another  had  been 
struck  with  paralysis,  and  a  third  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  idiotcy, 
in  which  he  continued  till  death,  it  had  occasionally  so  far  failed  as  to 
induce  almost  immediate  exhaustion,  which  had  been  found  not  to 
answer  the  proposed  end  so  weU.  In  this  case,  however,  he  had  been 
perfectly  successful ;  and  therefore,  after  haying  remained  in  the  room 
until  the  commissioners  had  quitted  the  asylum,  he  left  his  raving 
victim  with  a  fiend-like  smile  to  receive  the  applause  of  his  infwious 
master. 

Poor  Goodman's  dreadfUl  paroxysm  lasted  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission for  more  thsn  six  hours ;  and  when  consciousness  returned,  hie 
exhaustion  was  so  absolute,  that  he  instantly  sank  into  a  deep  heavy 
sleep— a  sleep,  indeed,  so  profound,  that  although  the  two  keepers 

vested  him  of  the  chains,  the  strait  waisltcoat,  and  the  iron  collar,  and 
>n  completely  undressed  him,  he  did  not  awake, 
.bout  twelve  o'clock,  however,  that  nighty  he  was  aroused  by  a 
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36ries  of  desperate  pinches,  and,  on  opening  liis  eyes^  he  peroeiYed  the 
proprietor— who  had  become  apprehensive  of  losing  a  patient  for  whom 
be  was  so  liberally  paid— standing  oyer  him. 

"  Wa-ater !"  he  ^psped,  after  a  violent  effort  to  uncleave  his  tongue 
from  the  roof  of  ms  mouth ;  and  the  proprietor  gave  him  a  cordial, 
which  in  a  short  time  considerably  revived  him. 

"  How  horribly !— oh !  how  horribly  have  I  been  used !"  said  Good- 
man, fiuntly.  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  the  power  to  speak.  '*  I 
hope  yo«  dia  not  authorise  this  dreadful  treatment  ?"  he  continued,  as 
the  feverish  tears  rolled  upon  the  pillow  on  either  side  as  he  lay. 

''Dreadful  treatment !"  exclaimed  the  proprietor,  with  an  expression 
of  utter  amazement.    *'  WhcU  dreadful  treatment  ?  ** 

Goodman  briefly,  but  warmly  explained. 

"Pooh !  If  s  all  your  delusion,*^  exclaimed  the  proprietor,— "It's  all 
jonrdekuionl" 

"Delusion!"  echoed  Goodman  in  a  mournful  tone.  "That  man, 
that  desperately  wicked  man  well  knows  that  it  is  no  delusion.  May 
God  in  nis  mercy  forgive  him  I'*  he  continued ;  and  again  the  t^surs 
gashed  fh)m  his  eyes :  his  heart  was  full,  and  he  sobbed  bitterly. 

"Johnson  V*  said  the  proprietor  in  an  angry  tone,  "  have  you  been 
ill-using  this  patient  ?" 

"He,  sir !  Me  ill-use  patients !  I  never  ill-uses  'em:  on  the  cour 
trayry,  I  always  treats  'em  in  the  kindestest  manner.  How  ever  pa* 
tients  can  get  up  sich  'bom'nable  lies,  puts  me  out  altogether :  but  then 
they  know  notmnk,  you  know,  when  they're  that  way.  The  commis- 
sioners seed  that  there  warn't  no  mistake. 

"  The  commissioners ! "  cried  Goodman ;  '*  then  they  han§  been  here. 
They  have  seen  me,  in  all  probability,  raving.  They  are  satisfied  that  I 
am  mad  I    Oh,  villany  l—Monstroua  villany  !" 

"Come,  come !  none  of  that !  none  of  that !"  cried  the  proprietor; 
"  compose  yourself,  and  don't  run  aWay  with  such  fancies.  I  iell  j^ou, 
if  8  aU  your  delusion,  and  nothing  but  delusion :  go  to  sleep :  go  to 
sleen."    And  thus  he  left  him. 

"Now,"  said  the  rufiSan,  when  his  master  had  left,  "do  you  want 
«ny  other  little  thing  afore  I  i;o ;  cos  if  you  do,  you  don't  have  it.  '  I 
ill-uses  you,  do  I  ?  Wever  mind.  I'll  sarve  you  out  for  that,  one  of 
these  here  odd  days,  mark  my  words ;  now,  you  mind  if  I  don't ! "  And 
he  slammed  the  door  of  the  cell,  and  having  locked  it  securely,  poor 
Goodman  was  left  to  his  reflections  for  the  night. 

Por  one  entire  week  he  never  quitted  his  cell ;  which,  independently 
of  the  acute  physical  pain  he  endured,  was,  of  itself,  a  dreadful  species  of 
torture,  for  neither  a  book  nor  a  paper  of  any  description  was  he 
allowed:  not  a  soul  was  he  permitted  either  to  speak  to  or  to  see,  with 
the  sinnie  exception  of  that  savage  ruffian,  the  very  sight  of  whom 
induceai  an  involuntary  shudder. 

Meanwhile,  his  companions  in  misfortune  were  marvelliitg  what  had 
become  of  him.  The  keepers  would  of  course  give  them  no  information. 
They  oould  not  hear  of  his  being  still  in  the  asylum,  nor  could  they 
hear  of  his  having  obtuned  his  liberty ;  but  when  four  or  five  days  had 
elapsed,  the  impression  became  general  that,  having  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  commissioners  of  his  sanity,  he  nad  been  quietly  suffered  to 

At  the  expiration  of  the  week,  however,  he  again  appeared  amongst 
them,  and  tne  feelings  which  were  excited  by  his  re-appearance  were 
tboee  of  mingled  pleasure  and  regret    As  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
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they  were  delighted  to  see  him;  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  wMcli 
was  at  all  times  conspicuous,  had  won  their  affections ;  hut  as  far  as 
resarded  himself,  they  beheld  him  with  sorrow. 

Their  gladness  was,  however,  soon  permitted  to  preponderate  ;  for  al- 
though he  was  feverish  and  physically  weak,  his  strength  of  romd  had 
been  unimpaired  by  the  monstrous  outrage  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected, and  being,  if  possible,  more  firmljr  determined  than  before  to 
effect  an  escape,  thej[  viewed  him  as  their  liberator,  and  placed  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  judgment  and  resolution.  He  aroused  their 
enthusiasm  by  an  explanation  of  what  had  occurred,  and  they  looked 
upon  success  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  was,  however,  one  whose 
enthusiasm  he  could  not  excite,  and  that  was  Whitely— the  hor- 
rible consequences  of  a  failure  having  again  taken  possession  of  his 
soul. 

"My  friend,"  said  that  gentleman,  when  Goodman  had  laboured 
to  warm  him  again  with  his  eloquenoA  **let  us  now  trust  entirely  to 
Providence.  He  never  deserts  those  wiiO  put  their  whole  trust  in 
Him." 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  Goodman,  **  I  firmly,  religiously  believe  it :  I  do 
trust  in  Providence:  it  is  hence  that  I  believe  that  our  enterprise  will 
be  successful,  being,  as  it  is,  indisputably  based  upon  justice ;  but  be 
assured  that  it  never  was  intended  that  a  man  should  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence and  be  inactive,— that  he  should  suffer  those  faculties  with 
which  he  has  been  endowed  to  lie  dormant,  looking  to  Providence  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  which  Providence  has  given  him  the  power 
to  achieve." 

"If  we  believe,"  rejoined  Whitely,  **that  He  who  works  the  uni- 
verse, guides  even  the  worm ;  that  He  permits  the  varied  ills  of  human 
life,  and  forms  the  varied  moulds  in  which  the  minds  of  men  are  cast,  and 
that  in  all  His  judgments  He  is  merciful  and  just;  how  can  we  believe 
that  He  will  ever  desert  those  who  put  their  wnole  trust  and  confidence 
in  Him  ?  We  have  suffered ;  we  suffer  still ;  but  did  suffering  increase 
in  power  with  its  age,  we  must  have  been  goaded  to  death  or  to  madness ; 
but  even  in  our  position,  we  see  that  pain  and  pleasure  cannot  be  di- 
vorced, for  there  is  no  wound  which  can  be  inflicted,  at  which  we  do  not 
feel  the  God  of  Nature  administering,  at  least  the  balm  of  hope.  Man 
never  despairs.  He  cannot  do  so  wholly.  He  looks  to  Him  with  con- 
fidence, even  in  the  last  extremity.  In  Him,  therefore,  let  us  confide. 
Let  us  look  to  Him  for  aid.  Let  us  hope!— still  hope!— and  be 
resigned." 

"My  friend,"  said  Goodman,  solemnly,  "the  presence  of  resigna- 
tion in  such  a  case  as  this  of  necessity  supposes  the  absence  of  hope. 
When  liberty  is  wounded,  men  will  hope ;  they  mourn,  and  mourn,  and 
call  her  virtues  up,  and  pant  and  pray  for  her  recovery— the  slightest 
change  reanimates  their  souls  while  they  believe  that  she  yet  may  be  re- 
stored :  it  is  when  she  becomes  to  us  dead,  when  we  are  sure  that  she  is 
gone,  never,  never  to  return,  that  hope  gives  place  to  resignation.  I  feel^ 
with  vou,  that  they  who  firmly  confide  in  Him  will  not  do  so  in  vain ; 
but  that  feeling  by  no  means  prompts  the  conviction,  that  all  human 
exertion  is  therefore  unnecessary,  or  that  all  such  exertion  amounts  to 
opposition  to  His  will.  We  look  to  Him  for  aid ;  but  is  it,  therefore, 
our  duty  to  lie  dormant  ?  That,  indeed,  would  be  illustrating  with  a 
vengeance  the  apathetic  faith  of  the  fabled  wa^rcroner,  who  called  for  the 
aid  of  Jupiter.  We  must  put  our  own  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  my 
friend.    Aide  toi,  et  le  del  taidera** 

It  by  no  means  required  all  this  to  oonvinoe  Mr.  Whitely  of  the  filets 
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that  trust  Sn  Proyidence  did  not  inToWe  the  duty  of  man  (o  remain  in- 
active ;  but  beint^  anxious  to  induce  Goodman  to  forego  his  design,  he 
had  recourse  to  evenr  thing  bearing  even  the  semblance  of  an  argument 
which  might  tend  to  subvert  his  resolution.  Finding,  however,  that 
this  was  impossible,  he  again  declared  his  readiness  to  join  him,  and 
promised  to  think  no  more  of  a  failure,  but  to  act  with  the  resolute 
firmness  of  a  man  feeling  perfectly  sure  of  success. 

Accordingly,  the  next  day  was  fixed  upon  as  the  one  on  which  the 
attempt  should  be  made,  about  twilight;  and  Goodman,  by  calling  into 
action  all  the  eloquence  at  his  comnund,  succeeded  m  inspiring  his 
companions  with  so  much  courage,  that  they  were  as  determined  as 
himself. 

The  morning  came ;  and  on  being  turned  into  the  garden,  they  all 
seemed  to  have  the  impression  that  it  was  for  the  last  time.  They 
breathed  more  fireely,  and  stepped  more  lightly,  and  smiled  at  each 
other  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  the  most  absolute.  The  day  appeared 
to  wear  away  but  slowly,  for  they  held  as  little  communication  as  po8« 
Bible  with  each  other  lest  the  keepers  should  have  their  suspicions 
aroused. 

TwiUght  approached !  and  all,  save  Goodman  and  Whitely,  who  re« 
mained  firm  as  rocks,  were  in  a  state  of  the  most  feverish  excitement. 

Their  lips  were  pale,  and  their  hearts  beat  violently.  They  walked 
round  and  round,  and  to  and  fVo,  with  hurried  steps,  tugging  at  the 
sleeves  of  their  coats,  tryuag  the  firmness  of  the  muscles  of  their  arms, 
and  grinding  their  teeth  with  apparent  desperation.  They  could  not 
control  the  development  of  their  feelings.  **  Be  firm !"  whispered  Good- 
man to  each  as  they  passed  him ;  **  be  firm  I"  and  each  repUed  with  a 
look  of  resolution. 

'*^oir,"said  Goodman,  addressing  Whitely,  as  the  rufBanwhohad 
tortured  him  entered  the  garden.  "The  time  is  come  I  Every  eye  is 
upon  us.  See !  all  are  prepared.  They  will  rush  to  our  aid  in  an  in- 
stant. Not  a  man  will  keep  back ;  not  one  of  them— I  know  it  I  Now, 
all  is  understood.  The  very  moment  we  have  him  down,  we  bind  him ; 
when,  having  obtained  possession  of  his  keys,  we  rush  to  that  door 
which  leads  mto  the  house,  and  we  are  free,  my  fHend— free !  Onc€ 
commence,  we  must,  of  course,  break  through  all  opposition." 

The  friends  shook  hands.  "  I  am  ready,'^said  Whitely.  The  keeper 
approached,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  whistling  snatches  of  popular 
tunes.  Every  eye  was  fixed  on  Goodman.  The  keeper  passed  f  and 
Goodman,  in  an  instant,  drew  the  cord  fVom  his  breast,  and  having 
^rown  it  over  the  head  of  the  rufiian,  brought  him  heavily  to  the 
ground. 

"  Now  !'*  cried  Whitely,  **  Notol*'  and  his  companions  rushed  like 

SIfhtningto  the  spot.  "Help !  Murder!"  shouted  the  keeper, strug- 
ing  desperately,  and  drasging  down  several  of  his  assailants. 

**  Stop  his  mouth,"  cried  Goodman.  *'  Bind  his  legs !  Now  his  arms ! 
The  keys !  the  keys !"  he  shouted,  holding  them  up,  and  his  companions 
gave  a  deafening  cheer. 

Such  a  cheer  had  never  before  been  heard  within  those  walls.  The 
poor  insane  people  appeared  perfectly  electrified,  and  began  to  laugh 
and  shout,  and  to  perform  the  most  extraordinary  antics,  dancing, 
capering,  and  rolling  about  the  garden  in  a  state  of  esctatic  delight. 

Two  keepers  rushed  out !  The  insane  people  ran  into  a  corner  j  but 
Goodman's  companions  were  firm.  "Pown  with  them !"  cried  Whitely, 
and  the  keepers  were  dashed  to  the  ground  on  the  instant.  Another 
appeared !    "  Offer  no  opposition  l"  shouted  Goodman,  **  stand  aside  V 
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But  the  fellow  at  onoe  sprang  at  him,  and  seised  him  by  the  throat) 
which  Whitely  no  sooner  perceived,  than  with  one  well-aimed  blow  he 
struck  the  ruman  to  the  earth ;  and  another  shout,  louder  thui  the  firsts 
re-inspired  them. 

"  To  the  door  1"  cried  Goodman ;  **  to  the  door !— Follow  me  '."—and 
they  darted  through  the  asylum  to  the  door  which  communicated  with 
the  residence  of  the  proprietor. 

At  that  door,  a  gigantic  keeper,  armed  with  a  bludgeon,  stood  waiting 
to  receiye  them.  "  Stand  back !"  ne  cried ;  **  Stand!  rU  dash  the  brains 
out  of  the  first  man  that  dares  to  oome  near  me  !** 

Goodman  sprang  at  him  on  the  instant,  and  t^e  uplifted  bludgeon 
descended  upon  the  head  of  Whitely  with  so  much  force,  that  it 
brought  him  to  the  ground. 

''villain !  cried  Goodman,  seizing  the  instrument^  which  he  eventu* 
ally  wrenched  from  the  ruffian's  grasp. 

*Go  on!"  shouted  Whitely.  "m  not  hurt;  go  on!— Now!— the 
keys!" 

They  were  lost!—- "No  matter!"  cried  Goodman,  and  he  dashed  in 
the  door  at  one  blow  with  the  bludgeon. 

"  Hurrah !"  again  shouted  the  prisoners.  Another  door  had  to  be 
passed.  The  proprietor,  on  hearing  the  shouts,  had  darted  to  that  door, 
which  he  opened  the  Tery  moment  it  was  about  to  be  dashed  down. 

"  Stand  aside !"  cried  Goodman ;  "stop  us  at  your  peril !"  and  he  and 
Whitely  sprang  through  the  house  and  were  free ! 

None  followecL  "  Let  us  go  back,"  cried  Goodman, "  to  thdr  assiBt- 
ance.** 

•'  Not  for  your  We  r  exclaimed  Whitely.   "  Come  on  !* 

On  they  went.  Still  none  followed!— not  one!  The  very  instant 
they  had  passed,  the  proprietor,  with  desperate  energy,  closed  the  door, 
and  locked  the  spring!  In  vain  the  prisoners  dashed  up  against  it  It 
defied  all  their  efforts.  They  could  not  make  it  yield.  They  eflfoctoaUy 
succeeded  in  kicking  in  the  weakest  portion  of  the  lower  panel ;  but  at 
the  moment  three  of  the  keepers,  armed  with  pitchforks,  came  rounds 
and  by  striking  at  the  le^  of  the  patients  through  the  aperture^  lamed 
all  who  stood  within  their  reach. 

"Back!  back!"  they  shouted,  "back!— If  you  value  your  souls  1* 
and  having  stuck  their  forks  into  the  desh  of  the  patients  until  they 
retreated  in  despair,  they  threw  open  the  door,  rushed  upon  them  with 
savage  desperation,  and  m  less  than  ten  minutes  they  were  in  a  state  of 
the  most  absolute  msensibility,  handcuffed  and  chained ! 

"  Where's  Johnson  ?  Where's  Johnson  P"  cried  the  proprietor,  when 
this  had  been  accomplished.    "  Where's  Johnson  ? " 

He  was  still  in  the  garden,  where  he  lay,  bound,  and  bellowing  with 
rage,  while  half  a  dozen  idiots  were  dangung  their  hands  and  dandng 
round  and  round  him  with  infinite  glee. 

His  brother-ruffians  now  heard  him.  He  Was  instantly  released ;  and 
on  being  informed  of  the  escape  of  Goodman  and  Whitely,  he  and  the 
giant  rushed  into  the  stable,  twisted  the  halters  into  the  mouths  of  two 
horses,  and,  taking  a  rope  with  them,  gallopped  off  at  once,  Without 
either  saddle  or  bndle,  towards  town. 

The  two  Mends  had  got  some  considerable  distance,  when,  being 
exhausted,  they  crept  behind  a  hedge.  They  heard  the  horses  tearing 
along  the  road,  and  saw  the  keepers  urging  them  forward  with  looks  of 
desperation.  They  approached;  and  the  two  friends  would  scarcely 
allow  themselves  to  breathe.  They  passed !— at  ftill  gallop.  "  Bravo  !* 
Bald  Whitely;  "now,  now  we  are  sectire.   New  let  ub  be  o£*. 
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"No,  no  !*  oned  Goodiiuai»  "not  yet ;  not  yet :  they  are  not  out  of 
sight'* 

''Be  ffoided  by  me,"  rejoined  Whitely;  "I  know erery inoh  of  the 
road.  liet  us  once  get  across  this  field,  and  we  shall  be  fkr  more  safe 
than  we  aj:e  here.    Come^  oome !  there  s  not  a  moment  to  be  lost." 

Goodman  yielded:  they  started  off,  and  the  keepers  saw  them  in  an 
instant. 

*'  Quick,  qnidc  I  we  are  peroeired  1"  cried  Whitely. 

The  keepers  turned,  leaped  their  horses  over  the  hedge,  and  were  in 
the  field  before  Goodman  had  got  half  across  it. 

**  Come  on !"  shouted  Whitely ;  "  oome  on !  ** 

**  They  must  catch  us,"  cried  Goodman ;  **  let  qb  stop  to  take  breath, 
and  meet  them  firmly,  man  to  man." 

"  Gome  on !  come  on ! "  reiterated  Whitely. 

''Turn !"  shouted  Goodman ;  "we  shall  he  exhausted:  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  cope  with  them.    Turn!" 

Whitely  did  turn.  "  Be  resolute,"  he  oried;  *'giye  me  the  stick :  I 
am  stronger  than  you." 

The  next  moment  the  keepers  were  on  the  spot  "As  tovi  ytlna  your 
fives,"  exclaimed  Whitely,  "^keep  off !" 

The  keepers  alighted,  with  an  expression  of  contempt,  and  at  once 
rushed  upon  them.  Whitely  aimed  a  desperate  blow  at  the  head  of 
Johnson,  and  struck  him  to  the  ground,  and  at  the  same  instant  Good- 
man was  Mied.  by  the  giant. 

"fly,  and  sare  yourself!  Fly!"  shouted  Goodman,  as  the  giant 
knelt  upon  him. 

"  Nerer !"  cried  Whitely, "  until  you  are  firee."  And  he  rushed  upon 
the  gigantic  ruffian,  who  caught  him  as  he  rushed,  and  held  them  both 
down  together. 

"  Now,  now !"  cried  the  giant,  "  bring  the  ropes !— bring  the  ropes !" 

Johnson  rose  and  shook  his  head.  Whitely's  blow  had  confUsed  him. 
He  did,  however,  manage  to  stagger  up  to  the  spot;  and  the  giant,  while 
kneeling  upon  Goodman^A  neck,  bound  Whitely  hand  and  foot 

**  Now  for  the  horses !  Bring  the  horses  Inhere !"  shouted  the  giant 
Johnson  staggered  towards  them,  and  fell. 

Goodman  could  not  be  bound.  They  had  no  more  rope  lefb.  To 
secure  him,  the  siant,  therefore,  gave  him  a  blow  upon  the  head,  which 
stunned  him,  ana  ran  for  the  horses  himself.  He  soon  brought  them 
to  the  spot,  and  threw  Whitely  across  the  back  of  one  of  them,  just  as 
he  would  haye  thrown  a  sack  of  oats,  and  haying  placed  Johnson  bishind. 
he  threw  Goodman,  in  the  same  way,  across  the  oack  of  the  other,  anu 
mounted  himself;  and  thus  the  two  firiends  were  carried  back  to  the 
asylum,  as  nearly  as  possible  dead.  # 
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Undo  John  annonnces  his  intention  of  running  up  to  Town»  and  Valentine  yisits 
B  wealthy  IndiTidual,  to  whom  he  fails  to  impart  much  pleasure. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  occurrences  recorded  in  the 
preceding  chapter  took  place,  Valentine  received  a  h>ng-expected  letter 
from  Unole  John,  which  ran  as  follows  ^— 

•*My  Dsab  Boy,— I  wish  to  know  what  it  is  you  mean,  sir,  by 
WMitlbg  mott»  money  P   Have  you  any  idea  how  much  you  have  had  r 
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Does  it  happen  to  sirihe  you  that  you  are  liviuR  at  a  ruinous  rate?  I 
dare  say  that  you  have  heen  at  some  expense  in  endeavouring  to  discover 
friend  Goodman ;  and  you  area  good  boy,  no  doubt,  lor  your  pains,  poor 
fellow !  But  do  you  think  that  I  am  made  of  money,  eh  ?  1  shall  send 
you  no  more,  sir !— not  another  shilling.  It  puzzles  me  how  ever  you 
get  rid  of  so  much.  When  I  was  your  age.  a  hundred  a-vear  would 
have  enabled  me  to  live  like  a  prince ;  and  here  you  have  been  living 
away  at  the  rate  of  four !  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Do  you  think  that 
I  pick  up  money  in  the  street?  An  extravagant  dog!  Why,  yofu'd 
beggar  the  Bank  of  England,  and  so  your  mother  says,  and  I  perfectly 
agree  with  her ;  and  she  insists  upon  your  keeping  an  account  of  every 
shilling  you  spend,  and  how  vou  spend  it,  that  we  may  know  that  ^ou 
spend  it  properly.  No  doubt  you  get  sadly  imposed  upon,  and  living 
in  London  is  very  expensivei  I  dare  say ;  but  these  extravagancies  must 
be  checked,  and  they  ought  to  be  checKed :  your  mother  sa^s  that  they 
ought  to  be  checked ;  and  I  am  exactly  of  her  way  of  thinlang.  Mark 
my  words,  sir,  extravagance  is  the  root  of  all  evil;  and  I  therefore  don't 
feel  myself  justified  in  encouraging  you  in  anything  of  the  sort,  by  sup- 
plying you  vrith  the  means  of  bemg  extravagant^  But  don't  return. 
rU  not  allow  you  to  come  back  till  you  have  found  Goodman.  I  am 
quite  of  your  opinion  that  there  has  been  some  foul  play.  PU  be 
bound  to  say  that  it  is  so :  but  Fm  not  at  all  satisfied  with  your 
exertions  in  the  matter.  Do  ^ou  suppose  that  if  I  were  in  London 
I  should  not  have  discovered  mm  long  oefore  this  ?  You  don't  go  the 
right  way  to  work  about  the  business.  I'm  sure  you  dont  You  can't 
And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I'll  run  up  to  London  m;f  self.  I'll  soon 
find  him  out.  It  is  all  very  well  to  look,  and  look ;  but  it  is  always  my 
plan  to  go  to  the  fountain  head  at  once.  You  will  see  me  some  day, 
about  the  week  after  next  I  don't  exactly  know  which  day;  but  as 
you  have  nothmg  much  to  do,  you  can  be  at  the  inn  where  the  coach 
arrives,  every  evening  till  you  see  me. 

"  Your  poor  mother  has  not  been  so  well  the  last  two  or  three  days. 
She  caught  cold  the  other  evening  coming  from  the  Beeches.  I  knew 
she  would,  because  she  always  does ;  and  I  said  so,  but  she  wouldn't 
believe  me,  and  now  she  finds  out  her  mistake.  She  sends  her  dearest 
love,  which  is  more  than  you  deserve,  and  accept  the  same  from, 

'*  My  dear  boy, 
**  X  our  most  afiectionate  Unde, 
"John  Sjonq. 

*'P.S.— I  have  said,  that  111  not  send  you  up  another  shilling,  and 
I'll  not  break  my  word !  but  if  you  should— mark  I  il  you  should— yrsoit 
any  money,  before  you  see  me,  vou  can  go  to  Mr.  Pledger ;  you  know 
his  address,  and  as  there  is  a  balance  between  us  of  sixty  pounds  or  so 
in  my  favour,  you  may  get  him  to  give  you  five  pounds,  if  you  like,  but 
on  no  account  draw  more  than  twenty— mind  that 

"  Expect  to  see  me  about  next  Wednesday  sen'night  Be  sure,  my 
dear  boy,  that  you  meet  me  at  the  coach.    God  bless  you.— J.  L." 

The  portion  of  this  affectionate  epistle  which  gave  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  Valentine  was  the  announcement  of  Uncle  John's  intention 
to  visit  London.  He  knew  that,  whatever  might  be  said  about  extra- 
vagance  in  the  body  of  the  letter^  there  would  oe  something  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  ot  view  rather  pleasing  in  the  postscript ;  but  he  did  not 
elpect  that  the  old  gentleman  could  ever  have  been  prevailed  upon  to 
come  up  to  town.   It  was  precisely  what  Valentine  wanted  him  to  do^ 
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and  be  ma  therefore  delighted  with  the  announcement ;  and  having 
ascertained  from  the  widow  Smunuan  that  she  would,  with  much 
pleasure,  and  moreover  oould,  with  great  oonvenience  and  comfort^ 
provide  the  accommodation  required,  he  began  to  think  of  Fledger,  who 
vesided  at  Bermondsey,  and  of  whom  he  was  to  receive  not  more  than 
twenty  pounds. 

Valentine  had  frequently  heard  of  Mr.  Fledger.  He  had  heard  of  his 
being  the  owner  of  an  immense  number  of  houses,  and  consequently  a 
man  of  oonsiderable  wealth.  He  knew  tl^at  Uncle  John  became  ac* 
quainted  with  the  existence  of  such  an  individual  throueh  a  friend  to 
whom  he  had  sold  some  proi)erty  in  Essex,  of  which  Hedger  became 
subsequently  possessed,  in  consideration  of  his  paying  to  Uncle  John  the 
balanoe  of  the  purchase-money  due,  and  this  was  all  that  he  knew  of 
Mr.  Fledger. 

He  had  however  heard,  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  catching  that  gentleman  at  home  until  the  evening,  and  having  ac- 
cordingly waited  until  the  evening  drew  near,  he  started  off,  with  his 
heart  and  purse  equally  light 

It  struck  him,  however,  as  he  passed  down  Eegent  Street,  that  the 
distance  to  Bermondsey  was  rather  too  great  for  him  to  walk ;  and 
being  anxious  on  that  particular  occasion  to  act  ui)on  the  most  ap- 
proved principle  of  economy,  he  decided  upon  patronizing  an  omnibus 
as  far  as  the  Elephant  and  Castle.  He,  therefore,  h^ed  the  very 
first  that  came  up,  and  jumped  in ;  but,  before  he  could  reach  a  vacant 
seat,  the  conductor,  who  perceived  at  that  moment  an  opposition  om- 
nibus approaching,  slammed  the  door,  when,  as  the  horses,  knowing  the 
signal,  at  once  started  off,  he  was  forcibly  thrown  backwards  upon  the 
knees  of  the  passengers,  who  permitted  him  to  sUp  very  quietly  upon 
the  straw. 

This  was  pleasant  He  thought  it  very  pleasant ;  especially  as  the 
people  at  that  interesting  moment  began  to  laugh  very  loudly  and  very 
merrily.  He  scrambled  up,  however,  by  no  means  disconcerted,  and 
having  at  lengjth  reached  a  seat,  he  waited  patiently  until  the  burst  of 
merriment  had  subsided,  when  being  determined  to  take  his  revenge 
out  of  the  conductor,  he  shouted,  ''Ho !"  throwing  his  voice  towards 
that  person,  who  was  perched  upon  a  board  by  the  side  of  the  door. 
wherc^  with  one  of  his  arms  hooked  in  a  strap,  and  the  other  raised 
high  in  the  air,  he  perpetually  bawled,  "^Caa-aU/  EFphant  Gas-aZ/<' 
Cas-a^/" 

"Mo  /"  shouted  Valentine,  louder  than  before. 

"Hold  hard  I"  cried  the  conductor,  and  the  vehicle  stopped.  01 
course  no  one  attempted  to  move.  **  Look  alive,  sir,  please,*^  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  opposition  omnibus  passed  him.  '*  Any  lady  or  genelmau 
want  to  get  out  ?^' 

"  The  Circus !  *'  cried  Valentine,  in  an  assumed  voice,  of  course. 

"  The  CirkisB  I  Why  couldn't  yer  say  so  ?"  observed  the  conductor 
and  he  shimmed  the  door  to  with  additional  violence. 

It  thus  became  clear,  that  this  course  of  proceeding  was  one  of  which 
he  did  not  exactly  a;)prove.  He,  notwithstanding,  cried,  "Hold  hard," 
on  reaching  the  Circus,  and  descended  from  his  perch  to  re-open  the 
door.  "  Now  then,  sir !  The  Cirkiss ! "  he  continued,  '*  what  genelman 
wants  to  get  down  at  the  Cirkiss  ?" 

To  this  natural  question  no  answer  vras  returned,  a  fact  which  struck 
the  conductor  as  being  most  extraordinary !  he  didn't  know  exactly 
what  to  make  of  it !  he  couldn't  understand  it  at  all 
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**  You  will  not  forget  to  put  me  down  at  the  AthensBum  Club,'* 
observed  an  elderly  gentleman  who  sat  near  the  door. 

"  The  Athneem !— you  said  the  Cirkiss  just  now !  I  wiah  the  people 
could  know  their  own  minds ! "  cried  the  conductor,  who  was  not  per- 
haps the  mildest  individual  in  existence,  and  who  had  possibly  been 
prompted  to  make  that  observation  by  the  fact,  that  at  that  particular 
mstant,  afiother  opposition  omnibus  passed  him. 

"  It  was  not  I,'^  observed  the  elderly  gentleman,  who  evidently  prided 
himself  upon  the  strikingly  grammatical  construction  of  his  sentences. 
'*  It  was  not  I  who  said  the  Circus:  it  was  the  gentleman  whom  you 
previously  addressed." 

Long  before  this  highly  appropriate  speech,  short  as  it  was,  had  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  the  conductor  had  closed  the  door,  and  the 
horses  had  started  off  again ;  while  the  nassengers  were  looking  very 
earnestly  at  each  other,  with  the  laudable  view  of  ascertaining  who  it 
was  that  had  signified  a  wish  to  alight  at  the  Circus. 

They  were  utterly  unable,  however,  to  get  at  the  fact  which  at  that 
particular  period  of  time  interested  them  so  deeply.  They  had  their 
suspicions ;  and  the  object  of  those  suspicions  was  a  cadaverous4ooking 
person,  with  black  wiry  whiskers,  who  appeared  to  be  fast  asleep  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  vehicle;  but  that,  of  course,  according  to  the  general 
impression,  was  a  feint. 

*  Now."  said  the  conductor,  as  he  opened  the  door  on  arriving  at  the 
corner  or  Waterloo-place,"  p'raps  this  ere  'U  suit  yer  ?  " 

"  It  is  here  that  I  wished  to  alight,"  replied  the  Athenaeum  gentle- 
man emphatically. 

"  Well,  oome,  that's  a  blessing  any  how,"  rejoined  the  conductor, 
who  was  by  no  means  an  ill-tempered  man,  but  occasionally  very 
sarcastic. 

"  What  is  that  you  say,  sir  ?  "  cried  the  Athen»um  (tentleman,  whom 
the  conductor's  ironical  observation  had  failed  to  propitiate. 

"  Why,  ony  that  ifs  a  comfort  you're  suited  at)ast." 

"  I  beg,"  said  the  gentleman  of  the  Athensetlm,  handing  over  his 
sixpence,  "  that  you  will  not  be  impertinent,  or  I  shall  be  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  taking  your  number.'^ 

This  roused  the  indignation  of  the  conductor,  who  very  promptly, 
and  very  loudly  cried,  "Take  it !  D'yer  want  to  stop  the  buss  a  miUipn 
o'  times,  while  all  the  other  busses  is  cuttin  along  past  us  ?  " 

The  gentleman  of  the  Athenseum  looked  perfectly  amazed,  and  was 
about  to  give  expression  to  his  sentiments  on  the  subject ;  but  before  he 
had  time  to  commence,  the  conductor  having  intimated  that  tha€ 
wouldn't  agree  with  his  complaint,  banged  the  door,  hopped  with  infinite 
alacrity  upon  his  perch,  and  renewed  his  "  Cas-all!  Elephant,  CBs-all ! 
Cas-aZ6  /  " — and  continued  thus  to  shout  until  they  stopped  at  Charing 
Cross. 

In  front  of  the  house  before  which  the  "buss"  stopped  stood  a 
person  enveloped  in  a  peculiarly  constructed  great  coat,  a  small  pocket 
on  one  side  of  which  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  a -watch,  upon 
the  face  of  which  he  gazed,  on  the  average,  about  twenty  times  per 
minute.  He  held  a  paper  m  his  hand,  and  a  pen  in  his  mouth,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  established  in  that  particular  spot  for  the  express 
purpose  of  proving  to  all  whom  it  might  concern,  that  time  would  fly 
away,  despite  his  eflfort*  to  keep  it. 

XI.  ^  .  °?''?  behmd  Bill  again,  Bob,  and  Joe  too,  this  time,"  observed 
thatindividual,  addressing  the  conductor. 

Behind  Bill  and  Joe ! "  cried  the  conductor,  "  and  no  wonder. 
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nayther.  An  old  file  has  been  a  havin'  a  game  with  me  a  comin'  alon;?, 
makin  me  pull  up  at  one  place  to  tell  me  he  wanted  for  to  stop  at 
another.  *  I  should  ony  just  like  to  've  had  a  fair  kick  at  him ;  that's  all 
the  harm  I  wish  him,  I'll  warrant  ,he  wouldn't  be  able  to  sit  in  my 
buss  a  one  while  with  anv  degree  of  comfort  |"  and  having  delivered 
himself  thus, 'he  ]}roceeded  into  the  house  with  the  view  of  drowning 
his  cares  with  a  pint  of  porter. 

After  remaining  in  this  spot  about  three  minutes,— during  which 
time  the  passengers  had  been  engaged  in  the  expression  of  tne  most 
conflicting  opinions,  having  reference  immediately  to  the  subject  which 
had  so  much  confused  them— the  individual  with  the  watch  cried,  **  All 
right ! "  and  the  conductor  resumed  his  professional  position. 

^  Downing-street,  please/'  said  Valentine,  assunung  the  voice  of  a 
female. 

"  Yes,  marm,"  said  the  conductor,  who  appeared  to  have  got  over  it 
a  little ;  but  the  passeneers  looked  round  and  round  with  great  curiosity. 
They  had  not  pereeived  the  lips  of  either  of  the  ladies  move ;  but  that 
was  attributed  to  the  fact  of  its  being  dusk.  At  all  events,  the  sus- 
picion which  attached  to  the  individual  who  sported  the  wiry  whiskers 
was  nol  in  this  particular  instance,  strengthened,  and  the  omnibus  went 
on  until  it  arrived  at  the  comer  of  that  street,  the  ofiices  in  which  are 
considered  so  extremeljr  eligible. 

The  door  was  opened.  The  conductor  stood  holding  it  in  his  hand, 
"  Kow,  marm !  '*  said  he,  when  he  found  that  no  one  offered  to  alight. 
"  Downing-street,  marm,  if  you  please ! — Is  this  'ere  another  frame  ?  " 

"  Please  bring  a  lamp  to  find  a  purse  in  the  straw,"  said  Vafeiitine. 

"  Well,  this  is  pleasant ! "  observed  the  conductor ;  **  we  shall  get  the 
buss  along  by-and-by,  p'raps,  no  doubt !  I  wish  people  ud  just  keep  t  heir 
pusses  in  their  pockets.  I  aint  got  ho  lamps,"— which  was  a  fact; 
although  one  of  which  Valentine  had  no  previous  knowledge. 

•*  I  don't  care ! "  said  he;  "  I'll  not  get  out  without  my  money." 

**  Then  you  must  go  a  little  furder  till  we  gets  to  the  shops,"  cried  the 
conductor ;  who,  after  having  shouted  "  All  right ! "  began  to  mutter 
away  desperately,  and  to  give  indications  of  something  being,  in  his 
view,  decidedly    wrong." 

Having  turned  the  comer  of  Bridge-street  ho  politely  procured  a 
lantern,  and,  on  opening  the  door,  cried,  **  Now,  then,  where's  this 
puss?" 

"  Here,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 
vehicle,  and  the  conductor  thence  proceeded,  treading,  of  course  acci- 
dentally, but  not  very  lightly,  upon  the  toes  of  the  passengers  during 
his  progress,  when  having  at  length  arrived  at  the  spot,  he  knelt  down 
and  searched  with  great  perseverance  among  the  straw. 

"  I  can't  see  it  no  where  about.  It  isn't  here,  marm !"  said  he,  raising 
his  eyes  to  the  lady  at  whose  feet  he  had  been  so  dihgently  prosecuting 
the  search.    **  Are  you  sartin  you  dropped  it  ?" 

**  It  does  not  belong  to  me,"  replied  tne  lady  addressed. 

"  Then  it's  yours  ?"  inquired  the  conductor,  of  the  lady  who  sat 
opposite. 

*  Oh !  dear  me,  no,  it's  not  mine !" 

"  "Well,  there's  no  other  lady  in  the  buss ! "  cried  the  conductor ; "  it 
must  belong  to  one  on  yer,  any  how !  Who  does  it  belong  to,  ony  say  ? 
Who  told  me  to  pull  up  at  Downing  Street  ?" 

"  Not  1,"  said  one  of  the  ladies.    "  Nor  did  I,"  said  the  other. 

"  Well,  then,  what  d'yer  mean !"  cried  the  conductor.  **  This  here's 
a  nioe  game,  and  no  mistake  t"   And  he  looked  very  fierce,  and  grum- 
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bled  T617  naturally;  and  as  another  opposition  buss  passed  as  be  retired, 
be  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  this,  his  extremity,  it  was  enough  to 
drive  a  man  to  make  a  hole  in  the  water. 

**  What's  in  the  wind  now,  Bob  I"  shouted  the  driver. 

"  What's  in  the  wind  I "  echoed  Bob.  "  I've  a  nice  load  this  journey, 
and  no  mistake  about  it.    They're  only  bavin'  a  lark." 

"  A  lark!"  exclaimed  the  driver.  "We  can't  stop  for  larks!"  and 
with  great  impartiality  he  lashed  both  his  horses,  apparently  that  one 
might  not  laugh  at  the  other,  and  they  flew  over  the  bridge  as  if  unable 
to  forget  it. 

"  Marsh  Gate !"  cried  Valentine  j  *  stop  at  the  Marsh  Gate  !*' 

The  conductor  descended  from  his  eminence  to  the  steps  beneath  the 
door,  and  having  introduced  his  head  into  the  omnibus,  in  which  he  saw 
his  '*  nice  load,"  in  a  convulsion  of  laughter,  said,  with  a  drollery  of 
expression  which  was  of  itself  irresistible, "  Now,  is  this  another  same, 
or  ain't  it,  ony  say  ?  Does  any  body  want  to  get  out  at  the  Mash 
Gate?" 

"  Bid  I  not  say  the  Marsh  Gate !"  replied  Valentine,  assuming  atone 
which  6o.emcd  to  be  indicative  of  some  slight  degree  of  anger. 

"  Oh !  very  well,  sir,  very  well !  I  ony  asked  I  There  ain't  much 
harm  in  that,  I  suppose .'" 

They  reached  the  gate  in  question,  and  the  omnibus  stopped.  **Mash 
Gate  V*  cried  the  conductor.  "  Now  then,  sir.  Mash  Gate !— What,  ano- 
ther dodge  I"  ho  continued,  on  perceiving  that  no  one  attempted  to 
move ;  "  Oh !  It's  all  very  fine,  but  I  don't  stop  no  more,  you  know,  for 
nobody :  that's  all  about  it !— All  right !" 

The  conductor  kept  his  word.  He  would  not  stop.  Valentine  tried 
him  in  vain.  An  individual  was  anxious  to  get  out  at  the  Obelisk ;  but 
although  this  was  perfectly  legitimate,  he  could  make  no  impression  at 
all  uiwn  the  conductor,  who  amused  himself  by  quietly  informing  that 
individual  that  he  would  take  him  right  on  to  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
without  any  extra  charge  j  and  having  reached  his  destination,  he  en- 
quired very  deliberately  if  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  their 
evening's  entertainment,  and,  moreover,  wished  particularly  to  know  if 
they  were  going  to  return  that  same  night,  because,  as  he  explained,  if 
they  were,  he  would  rather—if  it  made  no  diflference  at  all  to  them— 
that  they  patronized  some  other  **buss." 

This  salbr  had  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  believe,  that  he  really  bad 
the  best  of  it  after  all,  and  as  Valentine  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
diminish  the  pleasure  with  which  this  behef  very  evidently  teemed,  he 
passed  through  the  merry  group  of  passengers,  who  continued  to  laugh 
with  extraordinary  zeal,  and  proceeded  along  the  New  Kent  Boad,  until 
he  arrived  at  an  inn,  ycleped  the  Bricklayers  Arms. 

Not  being  well  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  the  place,  he  entered 
a  shop  to  make  the  necessary  inquiries ;  and  on  being  informed  that  he 
was  to  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  and  the  second  to  the  right, 
and  then  to  keep  straight  on  till  he  got  to  the  top,  he  went  down  a 
street  which  led  to  the  bottom  of  the  Grange  Boad,  and  whioh  appeared 
to  be  a  spot  to  which  the  whole  of  the  labouring  poor  of  the  metropolis 
had  sent  all  their  children  to  play.  He  had  never  before  beheld  such  a 
dense  mob  of  infants.  They  were  running  about  in  legions,  shouting, 
laughing,  crying,  fighting,  pelting  each  other  with  mud,  tumbUng  into 
the  gutter,  and  scraping  the  filth  off  their  habiliments  with  oyster  shells 
and  sticks.  Some  of  the  young  gentlemen,  larger  than  the  rest,  had, 
with  bits  of  ragged  pjackthread,  harnessed  others,  whom  they  were  driving 
in  the  imaginary  similitude  of  teams  of  prancing  horses :  some  were 
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valiantly  tucklBg  up  their  sleeTes,  snd  giving  ezinressioii  to  their  anxietv 
thai  oertain  other  young  gentlemen,  by  whom  they  had  been  assaultied, 
would  only  just  hit  them  again;  some  were  squatting  near  the  base  of 
a  highly  popular  piece  of  architecture^  while  others,  whom  they  had 
chosen  as  the  most  eloquent  members  of  the  corporation  they  bad 
formed,  were  importuning  every  passenger  for  a  slight  contribution, 
and  begging  of  him  earnestly  to  *' remember  the  grotto."  By  far 
the  most  striking  and  apparently  pleasurable  species  of  amusement, 
however,  was  the  perpetual  shaking  of  two  bits  of  slate  or  broken 
crockery,  which  by  oeing  placed  ingeniously  between  the  fingers  did, 
by  dint  of  zealous  exertion,  produce  a  rattlin^^  which  might  in  the  dark 
ages  have  been  taken  for  the  soul-^tirrinf  music  of  the  Spanish  castanets : 
but,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  great  nuQority  of  the  young  ladies  ana 
gentlemen  were  bawling,  and  running,  and  rolling  aboutw  without  any 
specific  object,  apparently,  in  view,  save  that  of  promoting  the  circulation 
of  their  blood.  Valentine  had  never  in  the  course  of  his  life  seen  so  many 
little  children  together.  He  could  scarcely  get  along  for  them !  really 
it  was  like  walking  through  a  flock  of  sheep. 

He  did,  however,  succeed  eventually  in  wading  through  the  swarm ; 
and  having  reached  a  oertain  poinii,  which  appeared  to  be  their  boundary, 
he  had  nothing;  to  do  but  to  walk  on  and  snifi;  for  the  air  appeared  to 
have  a  scent  different  from  that  of  any  air  he  had  ever  before  inhaled-* 
a  remarkable  fact  which  he  was  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  children,  but 
which  was  in  reaUty  attributable  to  the  tan. 

On  arriving  at  the  top  of  the  Grange  Eoad,  he  inquired  for  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Fledger,  and  was  directed  to  a  dirty,  old,  dilapidated  house, 
which  stood  fifty  Teet  from  the  road^  and  which  appeared  to  have  been 
erected  in  a  hole.  The  gate  was  spht  in  divers  directions,  and  the  rails 
which  once  adorned  it  were  crumbling  deliberately  away.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  windows  were  broken — ^the  apertures  being  filled  up  with 
old  rags— while  the  tiles,  the  minority  of  which  bad  already  fallen  o^ 
appeared  to  threaten  to  spUt  the  heads  of  ali  who  had  the  boldness  to 
venture  beneath  them. 

As  everything,  therefore,  indicated  isenury  and  Want,  it  was  but 
natural  for  Valentine  to  suppose  that  this  could  not  be  the  residence 
of  the  wealthy  Mr.  Pledger,  and  hence,  on  perceiving  a  little  sho?)  almost 
immediately  opposite,  he  crossed  the  roiid  at  once  to  inquire  again. 

**  Can  you  tell  me,  said  he,  addressing  a  person  behind  tiie  counter 
«  where  Mr.  Fledger  Uvea  ?  " 

**  Fledger !  over  the  wav,  sir,"  replied  that  person. 

"  I  mean  the  Mr.  Fledger,  said  Valentine,  emphatically,  "  the  rich 
Mr.  Fledger." 

** Well,  thaf s  itvyou  can't  make  a  mistake/'  replied  the  man. 
**  There  is  onlv  one  Fledger  in  Bermondsev." 

••  Oh,  indeed !— ah,  thank  you,"  said  Valentine,  who  b^n  to  be  ex- 
tremely apprehensive  about  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  which  he  thought 
it  most  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  should  ever  get  there ;  and  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  appearances  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
irrational  character  of  such  expectation.  Across  the  road,  however,  he 
went,  and  having  opened  the  gate  of  which  the  timber  was  particularly 
rotten^  while  ^e  hmges  were  remarkably  rusty,  he  Walked  over  the 
space  in  front  of  the  nouse  very  firmly,  and  knocked  at  the  door  very 


boldly. 
"Who's 


's  there?"  demanded  the  cracked  voice  of  a  female,  after  a 
"  Is  Mr.  Fledger  within  P"  inquired  Valentine. 
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'*  Yes ;  wlial  d*  yoa  wtnt?"  cried  the  female. 

« I  wanL»  replied  Valentine^  ''to  see  Mr.  Pledgor."  ^ 

The  mild  tones  in  which  this  sppzopdate  infonnation  was  conveyed 
seemed  to  allay  the  sospidons  of  the  fennle  inside,  for,  after  drawing  a 
few  bolts,  and  removing  a  few  bars,  and  turning  a  few  keys  with  very 
great  apparent  difficolty,  she  opened  the  door  as  far  as  the  chain  would 
allow  it  to  be  opened ;  and  havmg  taken  a  surrey  through  the  aperture 
thus  establishe(L  she  made  certain  inqnines  which  had  immediate 
reference  to  the  easiness  in  hand. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Fledger,"  repeated  Valentine;  ''my  business  is 
with  him." 

"  Well,  so  I  suppose,"  returned  the  female,  somewhat  piqued^  and 
having  again  exammed  him  minnteljr,  and  being  eventusQly  satisfied 
that  there  was  nothing  very  desperate  in  his  appearance,  she  closed  the 
door,  for  the  purpose  of  unhooking  the  cham,  and  Valentine  was 
admitted  into  a  most  filthy  passive,  where  he  remained  in  the  dark, 
until  the  woman  had  taken  in  his  name  and  that  of  his  uncle. 

"  Well "  thought  he,  "  this  is  rather  a  black  beginning,  but  there 
may  be  something  a  littte  more  lively  inside." 

'^You  may  come  in !"  shouted  the  miserable-looking  woman,  as  she 
returned  with  her  rushlight;  and  Valentine  was  accordingly  ushered, 
with  the  smallest  possible  ceremony,  into  a  truly  wretched  den,  which 
appeared  to  be  the  kitchen,  parlour,  bedchamber,  scullery,  and  aJL 

Sit  down,"  said  Mr.  Fleager,  whose  features  bore  some  slight  resem- 
blance to  those  of  a  respectable  fiend.    "  Well,  what  is  your  business  P  " 

*'  I  have  received,"  repUed  Valentine,  "  a  letter,  in  which  my  uncle 
states,  that  on  applying  to  you  I  shall  receive  twenty  pounds." 

"  Ah,"  said  Pledger,  pursinj^  his  lips, "  I  have  no  authority  for  paying 
you  that  sum.    I  can't  do  it  without  an  order." 

"  Will  not  this  be  a  sufficient  authority  ?"  said  Valentine,  producing 
the  letter,  and  pointing  to  the  postscript 

Fiedler  coolly  drew  his  spectacles  from  his  forehead,  and  cocked  them 
upon  his  nose. 

'*  IHve  pounds,"  said  he,  having  read  the  important  postscript. 

"  Or  not  more  than  twenty,"  added  Valentine.  "  Twenty  is  the  sum 
that  I  want" 

"Ah;  but  this  you  know  isn't  an  order.  It  should  have  been  an 
order  to  me  to  pay  the  bearer,  and  so  on." 

"  But  will  not  mv  acknowledgment  do  as  well  ?" 

"  No.  How  do  I  know  that  you  are  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  is 
addressed  ?" 

"Do  you  take  me  for  a  swindler?"  exclaimed  Valentine,  fiercely. 
"  Do  you  think  that  I  should  make  application  for  this  money,  if  I  were 
not  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed  P" 

"  I  cannot  tell ;"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"  You  (»nnot  tell ! "  echoed  Valentme,  whose  blood  began  to  boil. 
•'  Do  I  look  like  a  swindler  P" 

Pledger  opened  the  drawer  of  the  table  at  which  he  sat.  and  after 
searching  for  some  considerable  time,  produced  a  coin,  which  he  breathed 
upon,  and  rubbed  very  deliberately :  he  then  drew  forth  another  from 
his  pocket,  and  having  placed  them  before  Valentine,  said,  "  Did  you 
over  see  two  coins  look  more  like  each  other  ?  " 

'  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  me ! "  cried  Valentine,  very  angrily; 
••  I  came  to  you  on  business." 

I  see  that  you  are  too  hot  to  answer  this  question.    I  will  answer 
r  you.   They  seem  to  have  been  struck  from  the  selfHsame  die«*to 
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be  equally  valuable.  To  all  appearance  they  are  precisely  alilie ;  and 
yet  one  is  a  counterfeit !  Sir.  Xtook  that  for  an  honest  shilling :  I  was 
deoelTed.  What  follovrs  ?  Why,  that  if  I  take  you  for  an  honest  man, 
I  may  be  equally  deceived.  As  nothing  looks  so  much  like  a  bad  coin 
as  a  good  one,  so  no  man  looks  so  much  like  an  honourable  man  as  an 
aooomplished  villain.  Were  it  not  for  the  resemblance  they  bear  to 
each  other,  vUlany  could  never,  to  any  great  extent,  succeed." 

Valentine  felt  that  he  was  correct  in  this  particular,  and  therefore 
became  more  subdued. 

**  How  then  am  I  to  know,"  continued  Pledger,  *'  that  you  are  an 
honest  man— that  you  are  really  the  person  you  represent  yourself 
to  be?"  I 

"  The  possession  of  this  letter,  I  should  think,  would  be  sufficient—" 

*'  Not  at  all !  not  at  all !  You  may  have  stblen  that  letter— mark 
me  well ! "  he  continued,  on  perceiving  that  Valentine  was  again  getting 
up  in  his  stirrups,  **  I  say  you  may  have  stolen  it  1  How  am  I  to  tell 
that  you  have  not?  " 

Valentine  indignantly  crushed  the  letter  into  his  pocket,  and  rose. 

"  Don't  be  rash !— don't  be  rash,  young  man !— don't  be  rash !  I'm 
an  older,  a  much  older  man  than  you.  /  have  lived  long  enough  to 
know  that  no  one  can  thrive  in  this  world,  who  does  not  look  upon  and 
deal  with  every  man  as  a  rogue,  until  he  has  proved  him  to  be  an  honest 
man.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  beheve  you  are  one ;  but  I  do  mean  to 
say,  I  can't  tell  that  you  are  not." . 

"^Then,  of  course,  you  refuse,"  said  Valentine,  with  impatience,  "  to 
let  me  have  this  money  ?  " 

**  I  did  not  say  that.  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  in  this  instance,  that 
an  is  straightforward  and  correct.  It  is  a  risk,  it  is  true ;  but  I  am 
inclined,  notwithstanding,  to  run  that  risk— at  least  I  should  have  been 
inclined,  but  that  it  happens  that  I  have  no  money  by  me  just  no^." 

**  Had  you  told  me  tlukt  at  first,"  said  Valentine,  **  you  might  have 
saved  yourself  all  this  trouble ;"  and  he  again  rose,  and  looked  very 
angrily  at  Mr.  Fledger. 

^Do  you  particularly  want  the  money  ?"  inquired  that  gentleman. 

"  Of  course  I  do,  or  I  should  not  have  come  nere." 

**  WelL  if  vou  want  it  nartioularly  now,  you  can  draw  upon  me  if 
you  like  for  three  months.^' 

**  Draw  upon  vou ! "  said  ValentinOiWho  was  ignorant  of  the  meaning, 
in  this  case,  of  that  popular  term—"  Draw  upon  you  ?  " 

**  Aye ;  I've  no  objection  to  give  you  my  bill  for  the  amouni** 

"  And  of  what  use  would  that  be  to  me  ?" 

**  Of  what  use !  Why,  certainly,  of  no  other  use  than  this— that  you 
could  get  it  cashed  immediately." 

"  Where  ?  "  inquired  Valentme.    "  Who  would  do  it  ?  " 

"  I  dont  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  it,  young  gentleman,  but 
my  bill  is  as  good  as  a  bank  note,  sir !  Any  man  in  the  habit  of  doing 
bills,  will  do  mine." 

'*  But  I  know  of  no  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  doing  bills." 

•*  Well,  in  that  case  I  tell  you  what  111  do :  I  have  got,  I  think,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  twenty  pounds  in  the  house,  which  I  must  of  neces- 
sity pay  away  to-morrow :  but  as  I  am  anxious  to  do  the  utmost  in  my 
power  to  oblige  vour  uncle— and  I  suppose  that  by  obliging  you,  I  shall 
oe  also  obliran^  him,— draw  the  bill  for  twentv  pounds,  deduct  the  dis- 
oount,  and  I  will  ^ve  ^rou  the  money  now.  It  strikes  me  very  forcibly 
that  a  friend  of  nuno  will  be  able  to  get  it  done  for  me  in  the  morning. ' 

**  Weil,"  thought  Valentin^  "this  is  oertainly  better  "  and  according 
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to  dictation  he  drew  the  bill.  "  Now,"  said  he,  *'  what  am  I  to  deduct 
for  discount?" 

"  Oh,  the  usual  business:  fifteen  per  cent.,"  replied  Pledger. 

Valentine  knew  nothins  about  the  "  usual  business,"  but  he  deducted 
fifteen  per  cent.,  which  reduced  the  amount  to  nineteen  pounds  five. 

*'  But  you  have  only  deducted  fifteen  per  cent,  per  aimum^*'  said 
Fledger. 

**  I  know  it.    Is  not  that  correct  ?  " 

"  No ;  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  the  amount ;  that  is  to  say,  a  shilling  in 
the  pound,  per  month." 

"  Why,  that's  sixty  per  cent ! "  returned  Valentine ;  "  I  have  then  to 
receive,  instead  of  twenty  pounds,  only  seventeen  ?  " 

"  Exactly ! "  rephed  JPledger,  "  with  a  villanous  grin,  "  deducting 
two-and-sixpence  for  the  stamp,  and  a  penny  which  they  always  diarge 
for  profit.    I  see  you  understand  it." 

"  !But  I  don't  understand.    I  think  it  most  exorbitant." 

"  And  so  it  is,"  rejoined  Pledger,  *'  so  it  is  most  exorbitant ;  but 
these  people  always  are  most  exorbitant^  always.  The  question  amounts 
simply  to  this :  will  it  be  worth  your  wnile  to  pay  them  for  the  aooom- 
modation  ?  " 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  I  should  have  all  this  difiiculty  about  the  matter, 
and  I  am  sure  that  my  uncle  had  not.    I  fancied  the  money  was  due." 

"  I  know  if  s  due,  repUed  Fledger ;  "  I  don't  dispute  that.  But 
then,  what's  to  be  done  ?  You  want  the  money,  and  I  have  not  got 
it;  and  a  man  without  money  can't  pay !  The  question  therefore  is, 
wul  it  answer  your  purpose  better  to  rave  a  shilling  in  the  pound,  per 
month,  for  it  now,  or  to  wait  until!  can  pay,  which  will  be  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  I've  no  doubt." 

Valentine  could  not  wait  three  months,  that  was  dear :  he  therefore 
consented  to  take  off  the  sixty  per  cent ;  when  Fledger,  deUshted  at 
having  made  so  good  a  bargain,  proceeded  to  a  cupboard,  and  Drought 
forth  an  iron-bound  box,  which  ne  placed  very  carefully  upon  the  table. 

Of  course  Valentine  knew  not  that  this  man  had  been  a  notorious 
money-lender  himself,— that  he  had  ruined  morepetsons  by  discounting 
bills,  than  any  other  man  alive,~that  he  had  obtained  the  whole  of  mis 
houses  by  insisting  upon  holding  the  titles  as  oollateral  security  for  dis- 
honoured acceptances,  and  by  goading  the  acceptors  by  renewals^  ex- 
tortion, and  legal  expenses,  either  to  commit  suicide,  or  to  surrender 
all  claim  to  those  titles,— and  that  he  had  then  become  an  abjeot,  miser- 
able miser,  and  had  given  up  the  recognized  game  of  extortion,  in 
consefiuence  solely  of  his  having  become  so  distrustful  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  courage  left  to  risk  even  a  shilling.  Of  all  l^is,  Valentine 
was  utterly  ignorant ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  creature's  ooun- 
tenance  when  he  brought  out  the  box  which  inspired  him  at  once  with 
the  conviction  that  he  was,  in  reality,  an  usurious  wretoh ;  and  therefore 
richly  deserved  to  be  frightened  at  least. 

Well,  he  opened  the  box,  and  placed  the  back  of  it  towards  Valen- 
tine, who  could  tell  in  An  instant  by  the  sound,  as  the  sovereigns  were 
carefully  extracted  one  by  one,  that  the  box  was  as  nearly  as  possible 
ftill,  and  that,  therefore,  in  stating  that  he  had  but  twenty  pounds  in  the 
house,  the  wretch  had  told  him  an  abominable  falsehood,  with  the  view 
of  swindling  him  out  of  the  sixty  per  cent.  He,  therefore,  felt  that^  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  he  ought  to  be  punished ;  and,  having  imbibed  this 
feeling,  which  was  not,  under  the  circumstances,  highly  reprehensible^ 
he  cried,  throwing  his  voice  into  the  passage,  just  as  ten  of  the  sovereigns 
had  been  counted.  "  In  this  room !— now  the  door  1 " 
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The  effect  upon  the  miser  was  electric.  He  instantly  leaped  Up,  as  if 
he  had  receiyed  a  pistol-shot  in  his  heart  and,  in  doing  so,  upset  the 
ricketty  table.  Dowa  went  the  box,  and  away  flew  the  sovereigns  !— 
five  hundred,  at  leasts  were  rolling  in  all  directions  upon  the  floor.  This 
was  somewhat  more  than  was  anticipated  by  Valentine,  who  smiled :  but 
the  miser  stood  aghast !— trembling  with  the  utmost  yiolence,  and  rolling 
his  eyes  from  the  door  to  the  gold,  and  from  the  gold  to  the  door,  while 
his  sister,  who  was  not  quite  so  utterly  lost,  seised  the  broom,  as  the 
miserable  girl  whom  they  nominally  kept,  and  who  displayed  far  more 
courage  than  either  of  them,  peeped  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door. 

In  this  position  they  remained  for  some  considerable  time,  as  if  utterly 
unable  to  move  hand  or  foot.  Valentine,  however,  at  length  broke 
silence,  by  inquiring  if  he  should  assist  in  gathering  up  the  gold. 

**2fo,  no,  no!"  cried  the  paralysed  wretch,  whom  the  Question  at 
once  restored  to  a  state  of  consciousness ;  and  he  placed  his  skinny  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Valentine,  as  if  in  order  to  compel  him  to  remain 
in  hLs  seal  He  then  flew  to  the  ou];)board.  and,  bringing  forth  a  brace 
of  pistols,  thrust  them  hurriedly  into  the  hands  of  Valentine,  and 
implored  him  to  shoot  through  the  heart  of  the  very  first  man  that 
entered,  when^  sinking  upon  the  ground,  he  oommenoed  at  once  picking 
up  the  ^old  with  unparalleled  seal  and  dexterity. 

His  sister  still  kept  near  the  door,  her  feam  prompting  her  to  fancy 
that  she  heard  strange  breathings,  divers  delicate  wnisperinss,  and  an 
infinite  variety  of  footsteps  outside ;  while  Valentine  quietly  amused 
himself  with  watching  the  grasping  exertions  of  the  wretch  upon  the 
ground,  who  still  trembled  as  energeticaUy  as  if  he  had  been  seized  with 
a  violent  fit  of  the  ague. 

At  iMigth  he  completed  his  task.  The  whole  of  the  sovereigns^at 
leas^  all  ne  oould  find— were  restored  to  ihe  box,  which  he  locked,  and 
placed  securely  in  a  hole  up  the  chimney ;  when,  dropping  into  a  chair, 
by  the  side  of  Valentine,  apparently  hau  dead,  he  mquired  what  was 
best  to  be  done  P 

**  Be  silent ! "  said  Valentine  \  **  let  us  first  see  what  thep  mean  to  do. 
I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  receive  them." 

"  1  thank  you !  I  thank  you  I  I  know  that  you  are  brave !— very 
brave !"  cried  the  miser;  ** you'll  be  a  matdi  for  them,— I  know  you'U 
be  a  match  for  them.    Hark  .'—didn't  you  hear  P" 

"No,  no  \"  replied  Valentine,  very  firmly,  and  looking  very  valiant ; 
"  I  think  the  noise  alarmed  them.  It  strikes  me  they  are  gone.  If  not^ 
why,  let  them  come !— they  will  meet  with  a  warm  reception." 

The  unflinching  firmness  exhibited  by  Valentine  gradually  inspired 
the  wretched  trio  with  courage.  The  females  withdrew  from  the  door, 
the  table  was  raised,  the  miser  resumed  his  old  position,  and  Valentine 
began,  in  an  ironical  strain,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  sudden  aoquisi'^ 
tion  of  80  much  wealth. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  easier  men  find  it  to  do  evil  than  to  beat 
to  be  told  of  the  evil  they  have  done ;  and  it  is  equally  astonishing  that 
men  who  can  utter  a  series  of  straight-forward  falsehoods,  without  a 
blush,  find  it  difficult  to  endure  the  painful  process  of  conviction.  Even 
this  wretched  miser,  dead  as  he  was  apparently  to  every  feeling  which 
actuates  the  human  hearty  save  that  of  avarice,  shrank  from  the  gaze 
of  Valentine— whom  he  could  browbeat  before— when  he  found  that 
that  gaze  was  intended  to  convey  to  his  sordid  soul  the  impression  that 
the  mlsehood  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  was  now  too  apparent  to 
dec^ve. 

"Well  \"  said  Valentine,  when  the  limbs  of  the  wretch  had  in  some 
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degree  resumed  their  accustomed  tranquillity,  "  since  it  seems  *^^  J^^ 
have  a  Uttle  more  money  in  the  house  than  you  expected,  you  wm 


able  to  give  me  the  twenty  pounds  in  full  ?"  _  .n  taiv 

"No,  no,"  said  the  miser;  "at  least,  not  now,  not  now-weu  wu* 

.bout  it :  give  a  look  up  in  the  n       '     *• 

"  Why,  that,"  said  Valentine, 


1 

about  it :  g^ve  a  look  up  in  the  morning."  .  • .  „  u. 

"  Why,  that,"  said  Valentine,  "  will  be  very  inconvenient.  .    f ' 

*  I  cannot  help  it    Tm  sorry  for  it.  but  cannot  help  it.    Iwouianu     u 
touch  that  box  again  now  for  the  world."  ,    ^^«  felt    i 

"  Why,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,"  rejoined  Valentme,  who  now  i 

determined  to  have  the  money ;  "  I  will  still  keep  strict  guard.  . 

"I  don't  care,"  said  the  miser.    "It's  safe  where  it  is.    It  shau  u        i 
come  out  of  that  place  to-night,  if  I  know  it."  ,     ^  ...  „    a  nd 

"  Indeed,"  thought  Valentine  "  we'll  very  soon  see  about  tn**;^,  _x^u    I 
he  rose  from  his  seat^  saying,  "  Well,  then,  I  suppose  that  1  musi; 
upon  you  in  the  momine." 

"  If  you  please,"  said  the  miser ;  "yes,  do."  .      , .    ^  .^  ^^ry 

"Have  you  got  it?"  inquired  Valentine,  throwmg  his  voice  > 
dexterously  into  the  chimney.  .     ,,»    And 

"  I'm  rmned !  I'm  ruined ! "  cried  the  miser.  "  I'm  ruined !  ^^ 
he  darted  like  lightning  across  the  room ;  and,  having  founa  y^-  jiy 
of  course,  where  he  had  placed  it,  he  drew  it  forth,  and  hugged  ">  *  ,  i» 
to  his  heart,  shouting,  "Thieves !  Fire !  Murder !  Thieves !  /^ °j!;es ! " 

His  sister  at  this  moment  foUowed  his  example ;  "  thieves  !tme^  ^^^^ 
she  cried,  opening  the  window,  which  overlooked  a  fi®^^',?fivnt,  tbe 
room  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  they  dared  not  SP,\^\\z^  away. 
wind  carried  their  voices  from  the  rotd,  and  they  graauauy  u* 
unheard.  i«mff  upon 

"  Where  are  the  pistols  ?»  shouted  Valentine.  .They  were  ^^^^^  an 
the  table.    He  seized  one  in  an  instant,  and  havmg  oocJcea  m 
air  of  invincible  valour,  let  fly  up  the  chimney.    _. ,  .,    nViimney  8^' 

Of  course,  nothing  but  soot  descended ;  but  it  did  tne  omi^^^^^g^ 
for  it  was  previously  choked  as  nearly  as  possible  up  *^[???^Md  do ;  hat 
fore  cured  that  completely,  and  this  was  all  the  g^w.rr^f  the  un^er, 
the  bravery  involved  in  the  act  so  excited  the  admiraUon  ox 
that  he  almott  relinquished  the  box  to  embrace  him.    i-Uf^vA?"  inqnii^ 

"  Do  you  think  that  there  could  have  been  any  one  tnei© 
Valentine,  very  mybtoriously.  .     -JL  ^  ^oV»l. , 

;*I  heard  lv  vuk^.^'*  criod  tbe  misen  "I^n    suTol  ^^^^  .^^' 

Didn't  you  ?"  he  continued,  addressing  hi^  eisu^r.  -vi, 

"Of  course  I  did  !"  replied  tiiat  respcuiuble    ^^^  r ?*  iST  1 
promptitude  and  spirit ;  "do  you  tliink  that   I'm.  detit  i 
there  s  a  uiaii  in  tln:^re  now.''  .,  -,      ' 

"If  tUoro  be,  lie'ri  a  dead  man,"  said  "Valen.tna©»    u  IB* 
charged  contai  ned  a  ball."  -     ^ 

"  Oh  yos  !  oh  yea  !"  tried  the  miser;  **  ^^.  ^^^  *   ^  ^ 
was  too.    1 1\  a  pity  it  was  fire d  o tf  for  noUt  mj?. 

"It  Mu  iiitvj  when  you  come  to  think  of  »**  r^iJ 

"That  puwder,  too:  powder  costs  a  rf«?^*  **'  '•' 
sive^eo" 

"Well/'  siiid  Valentiue,  apparently  in  ^^' 
which  he  lind  rcjally  ntj  iut^ution  to  perP 
twenty  pn tin ds  in  \m  pocket— '*  1  sn" 
servioe  now  V*' 

"Stoy.etny!"  cried  the 
or  an  hour  longer ;  but 


i 
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**  I  really  cannoV'  returned  Valentine,  **  if  I'm  to  come  up  here  again 
in  the  morDing." 

••  Well— stay !— I'll  give  it  you  now— I'U  give  it  you  now.    Only  stop." 

Of  eo«r#e,  Valentine  stopped !  He  had  not  the  least  intention  of  going, 
until  he  had  gained  possession  of  that  which  he  came  for.  He  there- 
fore sat  down  again,  without  a  second  invitation,  and  displayed  a  very 
laudable  anxiety  to  come  to  the  point  at  once.  **  You  mean,  oi  courso/' 
said  he,  "to  pay  me  now  in  full.'' 

"  Well,  well ;  but  you  must  take  me  off  discount.'' 

**  What,  sixty  ner  cent !"  exclaimed  Valentine. 

"  No,  no !''  said  the  miser, "  Til  be  satisfied  with  ten.  You  must  take 
me  off  ten?" 

"As  the  money  is  due,  I  don't  feel  myself  justified  in  consenting  oven 
to  that.  But,  perhaps,"  he  added,  rising  agam,  '*  I  had  better  look  up  in 
the  morning.'' 

"No,  no,"  said  the*  miser,  still  dreadfully  alarmed ;  "  III  not  trouble 
you ;  no,  I'll  not  trouble  you.  But  really  you  must  take  me  off  five ! 
It's  a  regular  thing,  you  know,  quite — quite  a  regular  thing." 

"  Well,  you'd  better  settle  that  with  my  uncle,  when  you  see  him.  lie 
understands  more  about  the  business  than  I  do." 

"Well,  well;  I  suppose  I  must.  Hush!"  he  exclaimed,  and  having 
listened  most  attentively  for  several  seconds,  he  opened  the  box. 

All  was  silent  He  would  not  suffer  one  of  the  sovereigns  to  click 
against  another.  He  drew  them  out  one  by  one,  very  carefully,  and 
very  reluctantly;  and  having  counted  them  over  again  and  again, 
locked  his  box  and  said,  **  There,  there  are  twenty." 

Valentine  had  been  m  the  habit  of  counting  money  only  when  he 
paid  it  awajr ;  but  in  this  particular  instance  he  felt  that,  as  a  matter 
of  common  justice  to  himself,  he  ought  to  adopt  the  same  plan  when 
he  received  li  He  therefore  did  count  it :  he  counted  it  twice  as  the 
sovereigns  were  lying  on  the  tablei  and  the  result  was  a  natural  result, 
under  the  circumstances,  seeing  that  there  were  but  nineteen. 

**  There's  one  short,"  said  he,  eyeing  the  miserable  dog, "  only  one." 

"  Dear  me,  I  thought  I  counted  twenty.  I'm  sure !"  cried  the  wretch, 
with  a  villanous  smirk,  and  he  counted  tnem  again,  and  again,  for  the 
show  of  the  thing,  and  then  added,  "Why,  there  are  but  nineteen! 
How  singular !" 

"  Very !"  said  Valentine,  sarcastically, "  Very .'"  and  he  looked  at  the 
wretch  as  he  reluctantly  drew  forth  the  twentieth,  with  an  expression 
which  seemed  to  conftise  him  a  little.  He  nevertheless  counted  them 
over  again,  being  firmly  determined  not  to  suffer  him  to  reap,  even  from 
sleight-of-nand  villany,  the  smallest  ^vantage ;  and  having  satisfied 
himself  as  to.  the  correctness  of  the  sum,  he  surveyed  the  wretched 
group  with  a  feeling  of  disgust. 

There  sat  the  miser;  whose  soul  seemed  to  have  sunk  beneath  the 
weight  of  his  iniquities,  trembling  and  groaning;  under  the  lively  ap- 


verv  type  of  sordid  wretchedness,  sat,  with  her  elbows  upon  her  knees. 
and  her  chin  upon  her  hands,  in  a  chair,  the  rasged  horse-hair  ot 
which,  that  once  formed  its  plumn  bottom,  hung  down  to  the  floor, 
the  poor  girl,  whom  fate  had  doomed  to  Uve  beneath  the  same  roof,  lay, 
miserably  huddled  up  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  starving,  absolutely 
starving  in  the  midst  of  wealth! 
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Yalentine  ockened  at  ^e  nght,  and  Hbm^bm  put  en  his  hat 

"  Must  you  go  ?"  said  the  miser. 

"  I  must,"  replied  Y alfflitine. 

"  Well,  well !"  said  the  miser,  seiang  the  pistol  that  was  loaded, 
**  do  carry  tlus  for  me  till  you  get  to  the  door.  My  hand  tremhles.  I'm 
sure  I  can't  take  a  true  aim." 

Valentine  carrried  the  pistol  accordingly^  and  after  an  infinite  deal  of 
listening;  they  reached  the  outer  door,  which  was  no  sooner  opened 
than  he  fired  the  pistol  of^  which  so  alarmed  the  tremUing  wretch, 
that  he  closed  the  door  instantly,  shutting  his  unsuspected  tonnentor 
outside. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  the  pistol  r*  thought  Valentine. 

He  had  not  to  think  long.  He  dashed  it  at  once  throu^  the  window, 
and  departed ;  while  the  feelings  with  which  the  inmat»  were  inspired 
by  the  rattling  of  the  gla^  were  questionl^s  lively,  but  not  very  gskj. 


CHAPTEEXXXn. 

The  First  Concert  given  by  the  Native  Talent  Associatian. 

Valentine  had  from  childhood  been  extremely  fond  of  music  He 
was  unable  to  play  upon  any  instrument ;  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
technicalities  of  the  science,  nor  had  he  the  slightest  wish  to  kno«r. 
The  enchanting  effects  were  sufficient  for  him ;  he  oared  not  to  stud  j 
the  minutifle  of  the  cause.  Having  had,  however,  an  ardent  desire  at 
one  period  to  become  acquainted  with  musical  men,  that  desire  had 
been  gratified  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  and  he  for  some  time  enjoyed 
their  society,  being  delighted  with  their  apparent  simphcityof  soul; 
but  the  chafm  which  their  companionship  primarily  imparted  was 
quickly  broken,  when  their  prevailing  characteristics  were  laid  open  to 
his  view.  He  found  them  reckless,  gay,  imnrovident,  polite,  but 
not  one  was  he  able  to  point  to  as  being  a  really  virtuous  man.  He 
was  aware,  of  course,  that  Virtue  in  dosses  was  difficult  to  be  found,  but 
although  in  every  other  class  he  had  perceived  it  shining  brightly  in 
the  actions  of  individuals,  he  had  never  had  the  pleasure  to  know  a 
professionally  musical  man  whose  private  character  would  bear  even  a 
superficial  investigation.  As  men,  they  were  indolent, and  dishonour^ 
able  j  as  husbands,  they  were  faithless ;  as  fathers^  they  were  heartless ; 
as  friends,  they  were  envious  and  insincere. 

Valentine  had  in  all  probabiUty  been  unfortunate  in  his  introductions 
to  these  musical  people,  seeing  that  doubtless  he  might  have  been  intro- 
duced to  some  who  were  really  good  men :  but  having  been  in  a  position 
to  analyse  the  characters  of  many  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the 
profession,  it  was  but  natural  for  him  to  infer,  from  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience, that  however  kind,  generous,  and  amiable  they  might  appear, 
thev  were  all  at  heart  equally  hollow. 

This  consideration,  however,  by  no  means  subdued  the  ardour  of  his 
passion  for  music,  and  he  was  anxious  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  promote 
its  cause,  by  the  cultivation  of  a  musical  taste  among  the  people^  it 
being,  to  him  at  least,  manifest,  that  nothing  could  have  a  more  power- 
ful tendency  to  soften  their  tone,  to  counteract  their  bad  passions,  or  to 
induce  that  refinement  in  popular  pleasures  which  is  so  absolutely  essen- 
^^al  to  a  high  state  of  civilization.  It  is  true,  that  when  this  was  placed 
Juxtaposition  with  the  view  which  he  entertained  of  the  private 
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characters  of  professionally  musical  men,  they  at  first  appeared  inimical ; 
tut  when  he  looked  at  the  mode  of  life  so  peculiar  to  those  creatures, 
when  he  saw  the  temptations  to  Tioe  and  dishonour  with  which  they 
were  perpetually  assailed,  and  perceived  that  if  their  minds  were  not 
indeed  too  weak  to  make  any  resistande  to  those  temptations,  they  ex- 
hibited no  inclination  to  resist  them ;  when  he  found  that  every  thing 
bearing  even  the  semblance  of  domestic  happiness  was  their  abhorrence, 
and  that  all  they  had  to  talk  about,  or  oared  to  talk  about,  or  even 
seemed  to  have  the  ability  to  talk  about,  was  music  mixed  up  with  in- 
trigue, he  very  soon  became  convinced  that  their  characters  were  not 
formea  by  musio^  but  in  spite  of  its  softening  influence,  by  their  per- 
nicious communication  with  those  by  whom  vice  and  dishonour  in 
every  shape  are  sq)plauded. 
Now  it  happened,  that  at  this  particular  period  of  our  history,  a 

?reat  outcry  was  raised  about  what  was  then  yclept  natiyb  talbnt. 
^he  court  was  denounced ;  the  aristocracy  was  denounced ;  the  whole 
country  was  denounced  because  native  talent  failed  to  be  patronised 
with  commensurate  Uberality.  Cargoes  of  foreign  artistes  were  im- 
ported from  time  to  time,  and  exported  with  wreaths  of  laurel  and 
purses  crammed  with  British  gold,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  na- 
tive talent.  At  the  Royal  Concerts  none  but  foreigners  were  engaged ; 
at  the  soir^  of  the  nobility  none  but  foreigners  were  engaged,  while 
every  theatre  in  which  foreigners  were  not  encaged  ^as  empty ;  in  fact, 
native  talent  appeared  to  be  in  such  a  dreaaful  state,  that  they  who 
possessed  the  real  and  recognized  ability  to  snatch  it  from  contempt, 
crossed  the  Atlantic— it  being  well  understood  that  the  Americans  up* 
held  native  talent,  which  was  certainly  much  to  their  credit— while  our 
citizens  gloried  in  being  jammed  in  the  pit,  or  stewed  to  rags  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Opera,  to  hear  that  which  they  could  by  no  means  under- 
stand^  with  the  view  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  speak  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  brilliancy  of  the  prima  donna,  and  the  surpassing  richness 
of  the  prime  buffo,  and  to  explain  how  they  adored — xou  know  wochee 
poke  afar :  and  how  deeply  they  were  enamoured  of  Dye  pitch  her  my 
balsam  core, 

Suoh  being  the  lamentable  state  of  the  case  then,  certain  highly  influ- 
ential and  remarkably  staunch  musical  individuals,  entertaining  an  ex- 
tremely laudable  anxiety  to  rescue  native  talent  from*the  impending  doom 
of  extinction,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  N  ative  Talent  Associa- 
tion, with  the  view  of  getting  up  a  series  of  native  talent  concerts,  at 
which  nothing  of  course  but  native  talent  should  be  developed;  and 
having  perfected  their  project,  thev  proceeded  to  carry  it  at  once  into 
execution,  in  order  to  prove  that,  although  foreign  talent  might  then  be 
the  rage,  native  talent  was  of  an  infinitely  superior  caste,  and,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  more  liberally  patronised  by  a  truly  enligntened  British 
puolic. 

Accordingly,  the  first  of  the  series  was  announced,  and  Valentine, 
having  purchased  a  ticket,  attended.  The  room  was  crowded.  He  at 
first  saw  no  prospect  at  all  of  obtaining  a  seat;  but  having  secured  one 
at  length  near  the  orchestra,  he  commenced  a  perusal  of  the  programme 
which  had  been  given  to  him  at  the  door.  It  began  with  a  prospectus, 
and  that  prospectus  read  well ;  very  well ; — it  promised  much,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  promised  no  more  than  might  with  ease  have  been  per- 
formed. He  was  therefore  delighted  with  the  prospectus ;  but  how  great 
was  his  astonishment,  when,  on  looking  below,  he  found  that  nothing 
but  German  and  ItaUan  pieces  were  to  be  sung!  *'l8  this,**  thought 
Iw^  **  intended  to  develop  native  talent !     Why,  at  best^  it  can  be  but 
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the  native  talent  of  imitation !  Here  ve  have  a  selection  of  Itatian 
and  German  music  to  be  sung  by  English  singers,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Italians  and  the  Germans,  and  that  with  the  view  of  inspiring  an 
appreciation  oi  native  talent !"  He  of  course,  and  very  naturally,  felt 
that  this  ought  not  to  be;  and  as  he  wished  most  sincerely  to  promote 
the  cause  which  its  more  active  advocates,  doubtless  with  the  best  i>ob- 
sible  intentions,  had  laboured  with  so  much  zeal  to  injure,  he  felt  him- 
self bound,  as  one  who  possessed  the  power  to  warn  them  with  effect 
against  the  course  they  were  pursuing,  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
that  the  act  of  imitatmg  the  singing  of  foreigners,  however  excellent 
that  imitation  might  be,  developed  native  talent  no  more  than  the  act 
of  imitating  the  language  of  foreigners,  and  that,  instead  of  inducing  a 
higher  appreciation  of  native  talent,  its  tendency  was  to  depreciate  it, 
seeing  that  it  raised  foreign  talent  in  public  estimation. 

This  to  Valentine  appeared  to  be  indisputable;  and  while  he  was 
endeavouring  to  decide  upon  the  course  which,  under  the  circumstanoea^ 
be  ought  to  pursue,  the  band  commenced  the  overture  to  Zaubef:/lote, 
and  certainly  went  through  it  very  well  The  audience  applauded  ve- 
hemently, and  demanded  an  encore,  which  was  of  course  extremely 
grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  performers  in  the  aggregate :  and  while 
they  were  taking  snuff  with  due  gusto  and  effect  the  conductor  very 
quietly  winked  at  the  leader,  who  as  quietly  winked  at  the  conductor  in 
return. 

Havinginquired  of  a  polite  old  gentleman  who  sat  in  his  immediate 
vicinity,  valentine  ascertained  that  the  projector  of  the  scheme  was  the 
identical  individual  who  on  this  occasion  wielded  the  baton,  and  as  he 
felt  that  he  was,  therefore,  the  man  whom  he  ought  to  address,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  very  intentlv  u]Don  him. 

Now  the  visage  of  tmsjndividual  was  extremely  long,  and  strong*^ 

'    '  " )  it  1 


marked,  and  very  pale.  His  hair  was  black  \  and  while  it  was  parted  in 
front  with  the  utmost  nicety,  it  hung  in  wild  ringlets  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. He  had  on  a  black  satin  stock,  figured  delicately  with  very  little 
lilies,  and  studded  with  three  remarkably  suspicious-looking  Brobdig- 
nagian  brilliants.  An  eye-glass  attached  to  a  piece  of  black  ribbon  was 
stuck  with  consummate  ingenuity  between  ms  left  oheek  bone  and 
brow ;  and  a  gold  coloured  chain  of  surpassing  circumference  was  really 
very  tastefully  arranged  over  a  white  satin  vest.  His  coat  was  of  course 
a  full-dress  coat,  an  indigo  blue  coat,  with  black  velvet  collar,  silk  facings, 
and  figured  silk  buttons^  and  while  his  left  hand  was  adorned  with  a 
delicate  French  white  kid  glove,  the  taper  fingers  of  his  right  were 
embellished  with  a  variety  of  rings,  which  he  positively  felt  himself 
bound  to  display  as  much  as  possible. 

Valentine  could  not  avoid  smiling  as  he  inspected  this  elegant,  fan- 
tastic, and  really  fascinating  creature ;  but  as  the  overture  was  now 
again  brought  to  a  conclusion  amidst  thunders  of  applause,  he  was  on 
the  qui  vive.  A  rattling  Italian  buffo  song  stood  first  upon  the  lis^ 
and  as  he  perceived  a  professional  genius  stepping  forward  to  do  execu- 
tion on  the  same,  he  very  naturally  conceived  that  it  was  then  the  lime 
for  action. 

Well !  the  symphony  commenced;  and  as  the  professional  gentleman, 
whose  uvula  appeared  to  be  down,  was  a-heming  with  unprecedented 
violence,  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  behind  the  exauisite  conductor, 
who  was  then  at  the  piano-forte,  ran  up  and  down  tne  scale  in  such  a 
singularly  unprofessional  fashion,  that  all  eyes  were  directed  towards 
the  spot  m  an  instant. 

"Hist!  hist!"  hissed  the  conductor,  looking  very  sharply  round. 
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''Hisli!  hUh/"  but  Yalentine  kept  on— changing  the  key  for  the  ex- 
press acoommodation  of  each  particular  roulade— with  a  perseverance, 
which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  certainly  would  have  been  highly 
reprehensible. 

The  conductor  became  indignant,  and  cried,  ''hish!  huhf"  with 
greater  vehemence  than  before.  It  seemed  perfectly  clear  to  him,  that 
there  was  some  one  ver^  near  him  in  a  truly  provoking  state  of  in- 
ebriety. But  who  was  it?  He  could  not  tell.  He  took  the  glass 
from  his  eye,  for  as  he  could  see  better  without  it,  he  thought  it  highly 
probable  that  that  might  have  theretofore  prevented  the  discovery  upon 
which  he  had  set  his  soul.  Eut  no,  he  saw  the  instrumental  people 
looking  with  amazement  at  each  other,  and  the  bosoms  of  the  vocahsts 
swelling  with  scorn ;  but  he  could  see  nothing  more :  nothing  more. 
He  tried  back :  he  recommenced  the  brilliant  symphony,  and  the  stout 
vocal  genius,  who  felt  much  confused,  for  he  could  not  at  all  under- 
stand it,  a^n  plucked  up  his  courage  and  shirt  collar  to  begin,  when 
Valentine  introduced  a  very  admirable  imitation  of  the  Prench-horn. 
In  an  mstant  every  eye  was  upon  the  French-horn  players,  who  were 
zealously  engaged  in  dislocating  the  joints  of  their  instruments,  with  the 
laudable  view  of  pouring  out  the  concentered  perspiration,  which  the 
Pj3rformance  of  the  overture  had  induced.  It  could  not  have  been  them. 
That  was  clear.  The  conductor  looked  at  them !— No :  their  instru- 
ments were  in  bits.  This  was  held  to  be  most  extraordinary;  but  Valen- 
tine did  not  stop  to  wonder  much  at  it:  he  proceeded  to  give  excellent 
imitations  of  a  variety  of  little  instruments,  until  the  conductor  became 
so  enraged,  that  he  started  from  his  seat,  and  looked  round  with  an  ex- 
pression of  indignation,  the  most  powerful  his  strongly-marked  features 
could  portray. 

The  harmony  produced  by  Valentine  ceased,  and  all  was  silent.  The 
audience  were  amazed,  they  were  utterly  unable  to  make  it  out ;  but  as 
anon  they  began  to  hiss  with  unequivocal  zeal,  the  conductor,  who 
looked  as  if  he  couldn't  really  stand  it  much  longer,  bounced  down  ui)on 
his  stool,  and  struck  the  chord  with  an  energy  altogether  unparalleled 
in  musical  annals. 

The  vocal  genius  became  nervous.  The  truth  flashed  across  his 
mind,  that  in  this  world  men  have  not  the  choice  of  their  own  posi- 
tions. He  would  clearly  not  have  chosen  that  in  which  he  then 
stood,  for  it  certainly  was  a  most  unpleasant  position.  He  slightly 
trembled :  Valentine  saw  that  he  trembled,  and  pitied  him— nay,  he  was 
eventually  so  far  melted  as  to  suffer  him  to  go  through  his  Largo 
Factotum. 

The  style,  however,  in  which  he  accomplished  this  song  was  parti- 
cularly droll.  It  was  abundantly  manifest  that  the  genius  did  not 
know  the  meaning  of  a  word  he  had  to  utter,  and  equally  manifest  was 
it  that  he  didn't  want  to  know :  all  he  cared  a  single  straw  about,  was 
an  imitation  of  the  voice  and  gestures  of  the  particular  primo'buffo, 
whom  at  the  opera  he  had  heard  sing  the  i)iece  with  great  applause, 
and  as  the  gestures  which  he  laboured  to  imitate  were  remarkably 
extrava^nt,  the  whole  exhibition  was  a  caricature  of  the  most  gross 
and  ridiculous  caste. 

This  Valentine  held  to  be  monstrous,  and  felt  it  to  be  incumbent 
upon  him  to  express  his  extreme  dissatisfaction,  when  the  features  of 
the  genius— who  during  the  applause  had  smiled  blandly  as  he  bowed 
—underwent  a  most  extraordinary  change  as  he  retired. 

"Native  talent !"  cried  Valentine, throwing  his  voice  into  the  middle 
of  the  room ; "  is  this  the  development  of  native  talent  ? " 
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Thd  oonduotor  stared  wildly,  and  so  did  the  whole  of  the  mntlesneii 
in  the  orchestra;  but  although  two  or  three  individuals  cried  silence !" 
in  a  very  authoritative  tone,  the  majority  of  the  audience  were  bo  power- 
fully struck  with  the  novelty  of  the  question,  that  they  glanced  at  the 
programme,  and  looked  at  each  other  very  mysteriously,  and  really 
began  to  consider  it  an  extremely  proper  question,  and  one  which  ought 
therefore  to  be  answered. 

"English  music!  SnsfliBh  music!"  agsia  shouted  Valentine,  and 
the  audience  now  responded  to  the  shout  with  loud  cheery  which  caused 
the  conductor  to  shrug  his  shoulders  and  pass  his  taoer  fingers  through 
his  curls,  and  to  open  his  eyes  very  widely,  and  to  look  altogether  ie> 
markablyodd.  He,  however,  said  nothmg;  but  begaii  to  play  the 
svmnbony  of  an  Italian  Mcena,  as  Valentine  repeated  nis  demand  for 
i)ngflish  music,  the  propriety  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  the 
audience  again. 

Several  gentlemen  who  were  stationed  near  the  orchestra^  and  who 
appeared  to  be  members  of  the  native  talent  committee,  now  conferred 
with  the  conductor,  who^  after  the  conference,  came  forward  and  said 
with  due  emphasis,  ^* Ladies  and  gentlemen:  it  there  be  any  person  in 
the  room  at  all  dissatisfied  with  thc"  performances,  his  money  will  be 
returned  on  appUcation  being  made  at  the  doors.'' 

This  was  fair,  very  fair :  nothing  in  fact  could  have  been  fairer»  but 
this  was  not  at  all  what  Valentine  desired :  he  wished  to  make  them 
understand  that  mere  imitations  of  the  Italians  could  not  tend  to  the 
developement  of  native  talentL  and  therefore  cried,  ''No :  the  money  is 
not  what  we  want :  we  simply  want  English  music !"  and  as  this  was 
again  hailed  with  loud  cheers,  the  conductor  again  conferred  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  and  during  the  conference,  Valentine  was 
occupied  in  assuming  various  voices,  ana  sending  them  in  various  parts 
of  the  room  expressive  of  an  anxiety  to  open  the  eyes  of  those  gentle- 
men, tbat  they  might  clearly  see  the  course  which  they  ought  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  eventually  their  eyes  became  opened :  they  appeared  to  be 
enlightened  on  the  subject  as  if  by  magic !— but  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
— the  singing  people  had  studied  those  pieces  for  the  occasion,  and 
although  they  had  questionless  the  ability  to  sing  others,  it  was  held  to 
be  unsafe  for  the  experiment,  without  noUce,  to  oe  tried.  They  there- 
fore pretended  to  be  still  completely  blind  to  the  propriety  of  the  sug- 
gestion, a  course  which  Valentine  held  to  be  remarkably  stupid,  inas- 
much as  they  had  but  to  announce  that  the  error  would  in  future  be 
rectified,  and  the  concert  might  have  gone  on  without  any  further 
interruption ;  but  as  it  was,  as  the  committee  were  still  stubborn,  and 
as  the  conductor,  who  didn't  like  it,  as  the  selection  had  been  left  to 
him— began  to  look  extremely  big,  and  to  shake  his  head  angrily,  and 
to  purse  his  lips  contemptuously,  and  to  frown  and  nitoh  the  music 
about  the  orchestra,  and  knock  down  the  stands  in  the  fulness  of  his 
rank  official  pride,  of  course  Valentine  felt  determined  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses,  and  therefore  again  loudly  demanded  a  display  of  native 
talent 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen!"  said. the  conductor,  stepping  again  in 
front  ol  the  orchestra,  after  indulging  in  an  additional  series  of  really 
unbecoming  airs,—"  If  any  rival  societjr  has  employed  noisy  persons  to 
interrupt  the  performan(«s  of  the  evening—" 

"No,  no!"  shouted  Valentine,  "no.  no  I  "We  are  simply  anxious 
to  promote  the  cultivation  of  native  talent ! "  And  as  loud  cheers  fol- 
lowed this  appropriate  explanation,  the  conductor  felt  it  to  be  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  him  to  be  signally  savage,  and  he  retired  to  the  piano- 
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forte,  and  struck  a  variety  of  chords  with  unprofessioiial  violence ;  and 
after  amusing  himself  in  this  way  for  several  seconds,  he  commanded  a 
female  to  come  forward  in  order  to  sing  the  next  scena.  The  lady  did 
not  much  approve  of  the  tone  which  the  conductor  had  assumed  in  this 
particular  instance ;  but  she  nevertheless  gUded  very  gracefully  forward 
with  a  dirt^  piece  of  music  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  lace-edged 
handkerchief  pinched  precisely  in  the  middle :  but  she  had  no  sooner 
reached  the  front  rail  of  the  orchestra^  tlum  v  alentine  introduced  a 
highly  correct  imitation  of  the  trombone. 

This  the  conductor  very  natiuaUy  conceived  to  be  dreadfhl,  and  he 
therefore  began  to  perspire  with  rage.  He  thought  it  quite  enough— 
and  it  was  quite  enough— that  the  audience  were  l^ainst  him ;  but  the 
idea  of  his  own  instrumental  performers  having  joined  in  the  opposition 
made  his  blood  bubble  up !  He  therefore  instantly  turned  towards  the 
professional  individuals  who  performed  on  the  delicate  instrument  in 
question,  and  discovered  them  in  the  very  act  of  enjoying  a  quiet  pinch 
of  snuff  together  in  the  utmost  amity.  The  trombone  nevertheless'did 
apparentlv  continue  to  sound.  This  he  thought  more  extraordinary  still ! 
He  couldn't  tell,  he  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it  at  all.  It  was 
clearly  not  the  men  whom  he  had  susi)ected,  and  yet— well :  the  trom- 
bone ceased,  but  at  that  particular  moment  another  most  unplea5aDt 
sound  broke  upon  his  ear !  The  msyority  of  the  audience  were  roaring 
with  laughter !— and  that  too  at  him !  This  he  held  to  be  extremely 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  British  audience,  and  be  cont^e- 
quently  felt  quite  confused. 

"Goon!  uoon!"  exclaimed  several  voices  in  the  distance;  but 
albeit  these  highly  appropriate  exclamations  were  benevolently  intended 
for  his  especial  solace,  they  in  reality  did  not  console  him  at  all. 

The  professional  lady,  whose  plume  waved  proudly  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  above  her  forehead,  now  became  extremely  fidgotty,  and  lelt  very 
awkward  and  very  warm,  and  was  about  to  retreat,  when  the  conductor 
struck  a  chord  with  unexampled  desperation. 

**  Eetire!"  said  Valentine,  throwing  a  whisper  just  behind  the  fair 
artiste;  and  the  lady,  to  whom  the  whisper  aj)peared  to  be  most  wel- 
come, bowed  and  blushed,  and  retired  accordingly. 

"  Madam !"  cried  the  conductor,  as  she  passed  him, "  remain." 

**  You  requested  me  to  retire,"  said  the  lady. 

"  No  such  thing !  No  such  thing,  madam.  No  such  thing !"  But 
the  ladv,  who  felt  much  confused,  without  appearing  to  notice  these 
hasty  observations,  passed  on. 

The  conductor  now  imagined— and  perhaps  it  was  but  rational  for 
him  to  imagine— that  it  was  a  regularly  planned  thing- that  all  in  the 
room  had  conspired  against  his  peace.  He  therefore  bounced  up  again 
"With  the  view  of  conferring  with  the  committee,  who  saw  plainly  that  a 
very  wrong  course  had  been  pursued ;  but  then  he  didn^t  see  it,  and 
couldn't  see  it,  and  wouldn't  ^  it !  The  committee,  however,  at  length 
insisted  upon  his  expressing  their  sentiments  on  the  subject,  when  he 
accordingly,  but  with  infinite  reluctance,  came  forward,  and  said  :— 
"  Indies  and  gentlemen :  it  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
of  management^  that  the  fact  of  English  artistes  singing  nothing  but 
foreign  music  tends  rather  to  create  a  morbid  taste  for  such  music,  and 
to  enhance  it  in  the  estimation  of  the  pubUc,  than  to  promote  the  culti- 
vation of  native  talent,  which  is,  of^  course,  their  chief  aim.  I  am, 
therefore,  ladies  and  jfcntlemen,  directed  to  state  that,  as  this  appears  to 
be  also  your  impression,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you  will  be  kind 
<5nough  to  permit  the  performances  chosen  for  tUis  evening  to  proceed, 
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as  we  lire  not  exactly  prepared  on  so  short  a  notice  to  change  them, 
especial  care,  ladies  ana  gentlemen,  will  be  taken,  that  in  Aiture,  at 
these  concerts,  £nglish  music  alone  shall  be  sung." 

The  audience  cheered  this  announcement  It  was  all  they  required, 
and  as  VsJentine  wished  for  nothing  more,  the  performances  proceeded 
without  ihd  slightest  additional  interruption;  although  every  piece 
tended  to  convincje  him  and  them  more  and  more,  that  the  view  he  had 
taken  of  the  subject  was  correct,  inasmuch  as  if  it  eyen  were  admitted 
that  those  pieces  were  well  sung,  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the 
Italians  sang  them  better,  which  alone  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  the 
conviction  of  their  supenority,  instead  of  a  due  appreciation  of  that 
style  in  which  the  English  excel. 

Valentine  was,  therefore,  quite  satisfied.  He  felt  that  he  had  inflicted 


instead  of  imitating,  and  hereby  enhancing  the  yalue  of  foreign  singers, 
to  leave  foreign  talent  to  itself. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

In  which  Walter  and  his  amiable  Fsinily  hare  a  highly  charaoterlatic  ooiivenatkm 
on  the  subject  of  Goodman's  r 


Although  Walter  had  been  gradually  recovering  from  the  efibcts  of 
the  fire,  he  was  still  extremely  weak,  and  continued  to  be  occupied 
night  and  day  by  Nature,  whose  efforts  to  restore  him  to  his  pristine 
complexion  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  cutaneous  excitement,  which 
he  held  to  be  particularly  disa^eeable.  His  appeiirance  at  this  time 
was  indeed  very  singular :  the  skin  on  one  side  of  his  face  being  black, 
while  on  the  other  it  was  as  sanguine  and  shin^  as  that  of  a  fair-haired 
boy.  This  rendered  it  natural,  perhaps,  for  mm  to  amuse  himself  bv 
prematurely  peeling  off  the  dead  skin  by  inches,  in  order  to  re-establish 
a  facial  uniformity.  This  was  not,  however^he  most  interesting  part 
of  his  active  occupation:  by  no  means.  While  under  the  regimen 
originally  prescribed  by  the  physician,  his  mind  was  comparatively  at 
ease ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  permitted  to  take  somewhat  more  generous 
food,  and  a  glass  or  two  of  wme  every  day,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration 
of  his  physical  strength,  than  his  vivid  imagination  began  to  revel  again 
in  the  creation  of  the  most  extraordinary  phantasms,  which  failed  not 
to  afford  him  perpetual  entertainment.  Nor  were  the  minds  of  his 
amiable  family  at  this  time  unoccupied :  their  nights  were  spent  in 
dreaming,  and  their  days  in  relating  those  dreams  to  each  other,  fbr  the 
p^urpose  of  ascertaining  and  establishing  the  most  approved  interpreta- 
tion thereof.  The  house  of  Walter  wa&  therefore,  a  very  busy  house ; 
but  the  business  of  its  inmates  was  unnappily  not  of  a  charaoter  cal- 
culated to  increase  their  joy.  On  the  contrary,  their  spirits  were  dread- 
fully depressed :  even  those  of  the  volatile  Horace— albeit  he  still  re- 
tained his  vulgarity— sank  several  degrees  below  par ;  for  while  con- 
finement did  not  meet  his  views,  three  somewhat  severe  attacks  of  fever, 
induced  by  his  going  out  too  earlv,  and  drinking  too  freely,  had  con- 
vinced him  that  such  confinement,  how  unpleasing  soever  it  might  be, 
was  absolutely  essential  to  his  perfect  restoration. 

Of  course,  everymember  of  the  family  was  now  acquainted  withthe 
met  in  which  Walter  had  disposed  of  poor  Goodman,  and  the  female 
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portioii  iinlfid  not  to  asoribe  the  wliole  of  their  reoent  mufortanes  to 
that. 

"  I  am  sore*"  said  Mm  Horace,  one  eTening  when  the  family,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  accident,  were  haying  tea  in  the  parlour,  "  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  we  shall  never  have  a  moment's  peace  of  mind  until 
unole  is  released  from  confinement.^ 

"  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  dear,"  observed  Mrs.  Goodman,  **  for  we 
really  have  had  nothing  but  misfortune  and  misery  since ;  and  I  am 
fUlly  persuaded,  by  the  tmly  frightful  dreams  I  have  had  of  late,  that 
we  can  expect  no  comfort,  no  happiness,  no  peace,  so  long  as  he  remains 
where  he  is." 

**  Then  I  deserve  all  Fve  got  I  Bui)po8e !— You  regard  it  as  a  species 
of  retributive  justice,"  cried  Walter  with  a  scowl. 

"  No.  no,  my  love !    I  did  not  887  that." 

"  Bitrnt  say  it !  I  know  you  did'nt  say  it :  but  you  mean  it,  never- 
theless." -V     ,        / 

"  All  I  mean  to  sav  is  this^"  rejoined  his  wife  with  unusual  firmness, 
**  that  the  horrible  oreams  I  had  of  late  convince  me  that  until  he 
is  released,  we  shall  have  nothing  but  misfortune ;  and  it  really  is 
very  dreadftil  that  he  should  be  thus  imprisoned,  you  know,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it." 

**  The  only  qneeftion  at  issue,"  said  Horace,  *'  is  this, — ^will  the  old 
boy's  release  tend  to  improve  our  position  ?  That's  the  only  point  now 
to  be  considered.  Never  mind  about  dreams,  because  they  are  all 
rubbish,  and  may  be  produced  by  pickled  salmon  or  stewed  cheese ; 
let  us  look  at  the  thing  as  it  stands,  thus :— what  will  be  the  eil'ect  of  his 
release  upon  us  P" 

**  Why  this ! "  replied  Walter, "  we  shall  be  at  once  reduced  to  a  state 
of  absolute  beggary." 

**  Well,  in  that  case,  you  know,"  rejoined  Horace,  **  there  can't  be 
two  rational  opinions  about  the  conclusion  at  which  we  oughts  as 
reasonable  beings,  to  arrive." 

**  Well,  I'm  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Horace^  "  that  for  my  part  I  had 
rather  be  poor  and  happy,  than  live  in  such  continual  misery  as 
this." 

'  Poor  and  happy !  "  cried  Horace ;  "  it's  all  very  fine.    I  might 


say  the  same  thing :  I  might  say,  oh,  I'd  much  rather  live  poor  and 
happy :  O  ves !— but  who^  to  do  it  ?  Had  we  been  reared  with  the 
heavy  hand  of  poverty  upon  us,  we  should  probably  not  be  much 


startled  by  her  slaps,  because  a  thing,  you  know,  is  nothing  when  you 
are  used  to  it ;  but  fancy  jrourself  now  in  a  state  of  destitution !  I  know 
that  I  should  be  walking  into  the  jugular,  or  perpetrating  some  other 
sanguinary  business;  while  you  would  be  flying  off  the  Monument,  or 
pitching  head  first  over  Westminster  Bridge ;  and  then  how  would  you 
bring  it  in  ?— not  *  poor  and  happy ! ' " 

"  But  I'd  work  the  very  flesh  off  my  bones,  rather  than  continue  to 
live  as  we  do  now." 

"  Work  the  flesh  off  your  bones ! "  echoed  Horace  contemptuously 
"  How  could  you  get  it  to  do ;  and  if  you  did  get  it^  how  could  you 
do  it  ?  and  what  do  you  fancy  you  are  fit  for  ?  I  might  say  that  I'd 
work  the  very  flesh  off  my  bones ;  but  who'd  employ  me  !  That's  the 
point;  and  then  what  could  I  do  ?  While  thousands  upon  thousands, 
who  are  capable  of  performing  the  various  jolly  little  offices  of  life,  are 
unemployed,  how  can  I,  who  know  nothing  at  all  about*  anything^  hope 
to  wa&  over  their  heads  P    I  know  better,  you  know ;  it's  ail  stun." 

"  It  certainly  would,  I  must  confess,''  said  Mrs.  Groodman,  **  be  a 
<^2 
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very  dread  Ail  thing  to  be  reduoed;  but  do  yon  really  fhmk  we  should 
be  so  utterly  destitute  ?  " 

"Nobody  can  doubt  it  for  a  moment,"  replied  Horace ;"  for  what 
resource  have  we  ?  What  have  we  to  fly  to  P  The  governor  has  siven 
up  his  berth,  which  I  have  said  all  along  he  ought  not  to  have  done ; 
and  then  what  are  my  prospects?  I  have  no  profession!— we  have 
nothing  to  look  to/' 

'*  But  don't  you  really  think,"  said  Mrs.  Goodman,  addresdne  her 
nusband, "  that  we  might  manage  it  so  as  to  set  him  free,  and  yet  be  as 
well  off  at  least  as  we  were  ?  " 

"  How  absurdly  jou  talk ! "  replied  Walter.  "  Why,  any  one  would 
think  you  were  an  idiot !  What  on  earth  have  I  to  hope  for  from  him  ? 
Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  I  were  to  release  him ;  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  He  knows  that  I  placed  him  where  he  is :  the  house  in 
which  he  lived  is  Qf  course  clean  gone,  and  I  have  sold  all  his  ftimiture. 
Well !  he  comes  out.  I  am  the  first  man  to  whom  he  applies.  He 
cannot  proceed  criminallj  against  me,  because  the  certificate  of  the  doc- 
tors had  the  effect  of  takme  from  me  the  whole  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  seizure;  but  he  demands  the  restitution  of  his  property,  and  how  is 
it  possible  for  me  to  meet  that  demand  ?  A  great  portion  of  that  pro- 
perty is  now  in  my  possession;  he  has,  therefore,  but  to  bring  an 
action  against  me.  and  my  ruin  is  complete.  But  let  us  take  the  most 
favourable  view  or  the  case.  Suppose  he  insists  only  on  the  restoration 
of  his  papers.  They  are  restored ;  and  he.  as  a  matter  of  course,  in- 
stantly discards  us.  What  then  are  we  to  do  ?— I  have  no  property,  no 
income.  We  must  starve.  Any  assistance  from  him  were  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  He  would  have,  of  course,  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  us.  How  should  we  act  in  that  case  ?  We  could  not  act  at  all ; 
we  should  go  to  the  does." 

"  Of  course ! "  cried  Horace.  "  And  that's  the  very  bottom  of  it  We 
can't  be  such  fools  as  to  believe  that  he  wouldn't  at  once  cut  us  dead. 
He  might  not,  as  the  governor  says^  proceed  you  know  legally,  but — 
blister  this  itching !  "—he  added  rubbing  his  back  against  the  chair  very 
violently,  and  making  up  a  very  extraordinary  face.  ''  I  shall  rub  all 
the  flesh  off  mv  bones :  I  know  I  shall ;  and  now  the  old  governor's 
at  it !— Well,  what  was  I  saying  ?— Come,  come !  I  must  rub  if  you 
do.  If  it  were  not  for  you,  I  shouldn't  do  it  at  all.  You  put  me  in 
mind  of  it.  Come,  I  say,  governor !  Give  it  up,  come !  1  cannot 
think  of  anything  while  you  keep  scrubbing  away  thus."  And  really 
the  process  of  itching  is  a  very  extraordinary  process.  It  amounts  to 
a  contagion.  Mankind  itch  by  virtue  of  sympathy;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  most  living  philosophers  have  observed  that  the  power  of 
sympathy  is  oxtremel;^  comprehensive ;  but  whether  the  profound  ob- 
servations of  those  philosophers  have  extended  to  this  interesting  parti- 
cular or  not,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  of  this  most  extraordinary 
power  men  are  absolute  slaves. 

"  But  do  you  not  think  now,"  observed  Mrs.  Goodman,  that  if 
you  were  to  acknowledge  that  you  have  acted  very  wrong,  and  were  to 
throw  yourself  as  it  were  at  once  upon  his  generosity,  that—" 

"  Pooh ! "  exclaimed  Horace,  *  Generosity !  Fancy  the  governor 
throwing  himself  upon  anything  like  the  old  boy's  generosity  I  How 
would  he  have  to  go  to  work  ?  I'll  just  tell  you,  and  then  you'll 
know  how  it  would  sound.— *  My  brother*— he  would  have  to  say, 
pullinc;  the  longest  possible  phiz,  *  my  dear  brother,  I  cooked  you  into 
a  madhouse,  in  order  of  course  to  swindle  you  out  of  your  property. 
You  are  not  mad,  my  brother;  you  never  were  mad—I  know  that  re- 
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markably  well ;  bat,  notwithstanding,  into  the  lunatic  den  you  were 
thrust,  as  indeed  you  are  in  all  probability  aware.  Now,  I  really  am 
sorry^  particularly  sorry ;  I  have  sold  the  old  house,  sold  the  whole  of 
the  furniture,  pocketed  the  peouniaiy  chins  they  produced,  and  as 
a  matter  of  course,  spent  those  chips  liberally.  My  conscience,  how- 
ever, told  me  that  I  nad  done  extremely  wrong,  and  that  I  oueht  to 
release  you.  I  acted  upon  the  suggestions  of  that  unhappy  wretch  of  a 
conscience,  and  seleased  you  accordingly ;  and  now,  my  dear  brother, 
having  acknowledged  my  error,  I  throw  myself  upon  your  generosity.' 
Now  1  know  the  old  boy  pretty  well :  I  know  him  to  be  occasionally 
rather  of  the  warmest ;  but  leaving  what  he  would  be  likely  to  do  for 
a  moment  out  of  the  question,  V\\  just  explain  to  you  how  I  should 
act  in  a  case  of  the  kind  myself :— In  the  first  place,  then,  I  should 
secure  all  the  papers,. and  having  secured  them,  I  should  say,  'Now  I 
tell  you  what  it  is:  you're  my  orother—more's  the  pity—but  as  you 
are  my  brother,  why.  I  don't  want  to  ruin  your  prospects  in  life ;  but 
if  you  don't  leave  tne  room  before  I  can  lift  up  my  foot,  I'll  do  my 
best  to  kick  you  into  the  autumn  of  next  je&T ;  and  if  ever  I  catch  you 
near  my  house  again,  I  shall  consider  it  niy  duty,  on  purely  publio 
grounds,  to  hunt  you  clean  out  of  society.*  *  But  I  throw  myself  upon 
your  generosity!'  you  would  exclaim; '  I  am  sorry  for  what  I  have  done, 
dear  brother :  I  cannot  say  more !'  *  Be  oflf  !*  I  should  cry,  with  cer- 
tain highly  apOTopriate  epithets,  *and  never,  by  any  chance,  let  me  see 
you  again !'  That  I  should  holo,  without  any  disguise,  to  be  about  the 
mostgenerous  act  of  my  life." 

•*xou  are  right;  you  are  right,"  said  Walter,  "quite  right.  No, 
no,  no ;  it  woirt  do.  I  am  sorry,  and  that's  a  fact,  sincerely  sorry 
I  went  80  far;  but  I  cannot  now  retreat :  he  must  remain  where 
he  is." 

"As  a  natural  matter  of  course!"  cried  Horace.  "It  would 
never  do  now.  Let  him  be.  The  old  boy,  I've  no  doubt,  is  as  happy 
as  a  Hottentot,  and  what  can  he  want  more  ?  The  idea  of  his  being 
locked  up  there  as  an  old  lunatio  is  rather  of  the  ratherist,  certainly ; 
but  he'll  soon  get  over  that.  And  then  thev  shouldn't  have  such  laws. 
Blister  the  laws !  they  make  it  positively  dangerous  for  a  man  to  be 
safe.  Therefore,  henceforth,  lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  laws,  and  let 
him  remain.  1  don't  suppose — I  can't  suppose  he  wants  for  any 
comfort :  I  dare  say  they  treat  him  as  a  friend  of  the  family :  at  all 
events,  we  must  not  bring  upon  ourselves  an  uncomfortable  load  of 
starvation,  thafs  clear." 

"  Well,  X  cannot  but  feel,"  said  Mrs.  Goodman,  "that  we  shall  never 
be  happy  again— that  we  shall  never  have  anything  but  misery  and  ill 
luck.** 

"  And  what  sort  of  luck  would  that  be  which  reduced  us  to  a  state 
of  destitution  ?"  rejoined  Horace.  "  It  strikes  me  that  such  luck 
would  be  extremely  rotten :  it  would  not,  at  all  events,  be  particularly 
brilliant;  and  as  for  your  miseries!  compare  them  with  the  miseries 
with  which  abject  poverty  teems,  and  then  say  no  more  about  them.  We 
of  course  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  those  miseries !  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  they  must  be  unpleasant  in  the  extreme.  It  is  true  that  if 
we  were  thus  reduced,  the  old  governor,  by  trotting  out  daily  with  a 
broom,  mi^ht  manage  to  i)ick  up  a  few  odd  coppers ;  and  it  is  also  true 
that,  by  driving  a  cab,  I  might  possibly  obtain  enough  to  buy  bread  and 
oheoBe ;  but  when  I  take  into  calm  consideration  all  the  rotten  ramifi- 
cations of  the  business,  I  really  don't  think  that  it  would  answer  our 
purpose  80  well." 
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"No,  no,  no!"  cried  Walter,  "it  will  not  bear  a  thought.  Ck>me 
what  may,  he  must  remain  where  he  is/' 

And  to  this  opinion,  all  of  them  eventually  subscribed ;  for,  although 
their  dreadful  dreams  were  recounted,  and  interpreted  according  to  the 
best  book  of  fate,  when  the  nuseries  which  they  had  to  endure  then 
were  fairly  weighed  with  those  which  Goodman's  release  would  entail, 
it  was  found  that  the  former  at  once  kidLed  the  beam«  and  were  tiiere* 
fore,  of  course,  to  be  preferred.  « 


CHAPTEE  XXXIV. 

Uncle  John  arriTes  in  Town,  and  with  Valentine  attends  the  Civic  Pageant  and 
Feast. 

On  the  evening  appointed  for  Uncle  John's  arrival,  Valentine  went 
to  the  inn,  and  the  very  first  man  whom  he  recognised  there  was  the 
waiter  who  had  exhibited  so  laudable  an  anxiety  to  expel  the  invisible 
burglars.  Of  this  person  he  inquired  how  they  eventually  acted  on 
that  remarkable  occasion ;  and  from  him  he  asoertained  wat  it'  was 
generally  deemed  the  most  extraordinary  thinff  in  nature,  inasmuch  as, 
notwithstanding  one  policeman  paraded  tiie  leads,  while  another  was 
stationed  at  the  coffee-room  door  throughout  the  mght,  those  burglari- 
ous individuals  could  not  be  captured.  "In  the  morning,'' continued 
the  waiter,  "  we  all  thought  they  were  still  in  the  chimbley,  you  know, 
and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  you  know,  I  had  a  hidea  thait.  having  been 
smothered  in  smoke,  we  should  have  found  'em  a  couple  of  corpses,  you 
know;  so  what  did  we  do,  but  we  sent  for  a  chimbley  sweep^s  boy,  who 
went  up  for  to  see  into  the  merits  of  the  case ;  but  no,  not  a  bit  of  it ! 
—they  were  not  there— they  were  nowhere !  However  they  managed 
to  cut  away,  you  know,  as  they  must  have  done  somehow  or  another, 
is  a  mystery  which  can't  be  exploded." 

Valentine  smiled  at  the  recollection  of  the  scene;  but  as  the  waiter 
was  about  to  give  additional  particulars,  the  coach  rattled  into  the  yai'd. 
There  sat  Uncle  John  upon  the  box  by  the  side  of  Tooler,  and  Valen- 
tine, without  waiting  for  him  to  ohght,  at  once  lei^ed  upon  the  wheel 
and  grasped  his  hand. 

Uncle  John  was  for  a  moment  unable  to  speak.  His  heart  was  &r  too 
full  of  joy ;  and  as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  his  nephew  with  the  warmth 
of  affection,  his  eyes  swam  in  tears. 

"  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you !"  said  Valentine. 

"My  boy  I—my  boy!"  cried  the  affectionate  old  gentleman,  gaons 
upon  him  as  well  as  he  could  through  his  tears  with  an  expression  of 
ecstasy,— " God  bless  you!  God  bless  you!— Why,  how  you  have 
grown!"  he  continued,  after  a  pause.  "Your  poor  mother  would 
scarcely  beUeve  her  own  eyes !" 

"She  is  well,  I  hope?" 

"  Oh,  yes :  quite  well !— quite  well !"— and  while  he  answered,  he  con* 
tinned  to  gaze  upon  his  "  Iwy  "  in  the  fulness  of  aJBfeotionate  pnde.  He 
was  then  so  happy,  that  it  singularly  enough  did  not  occur  to  him  that 
he  was  still  on  the  box :  nor  would  it  in  all  probability  have  occurred  to 
him  fox  the  next  half  hour,  had  not  Tooler  addressed  him  on  the  subject 
of  his  luggage. 

,  "  Well,"  said  Valentine,  when  his  uncle  had  alighted. "  what  sort  of  a 
journey  have  you  had  ?" 

"  You  young  dog,  sir !"  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  "  I  never  had  such  a 
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journey !  My  life  lias  been  in  jeopardy  all  the  way.  I  have  as  nearly 
as  possible  fallen  off  that  box  twenty  times !  How  dare  you  serve  a  man 
as  you  served  poor  old  Tooler  the  day  you  came  up,  sir  ?  He  has  told 
me  all  about  it.  I  know  that  it  was  you !  He  has  kept  me  for  tho 
last  forty  miles  in  one  continual  roar.  The  idea !— and  then  for  him 
to  fancy."— Here  he  again  beam  to  laugh  with  so  much  energy  and 
spitit,  thai  it  was  with  difficulty  he  managed  to  point  out  his  ancient 
portmanteau  and  trunk.  This  feat  was,  however,  eventually  accom- 
plished, and  the  coachman  came  up  ostensibly  with  the  view  of  expres- 
stnghis  most  anxious  solicitude,  having  reference  to  its  being  all  right. 

•M^Tell,  Tooler"  said  Valentine, "  how  is  the  witch  ?" 

"Oh!— Ah!— xow  were  the  young  genelman  as  were  wi'  m&  sir. 
How  d'ye  due  P  We  were  puty  nigh  makin'  a  muddle  on't  that  time^ 
sir,  wam't  we  ?— the  baggage !" 

**  Have  you  seen  her  of  late  ?" 

**  Oh.  blarm  her,  no,  not  very  lately;  nor  don't  seems  to  want  She 
oat  to  oe  swum,  sir !— that  ud  cule  her !" 

*  Get  away,  you  young  do^ !"  said  Undo  John,  as  he  placed  a  half- 

>wn  in  Tooler's  hand; 


crown  in  Tooler's  hand;  when  as  Valentine  smiled,  and  as  Uncle 
John  laughed,  Toder  stsred  precisel}r  as  if  he  was  unable  to  tell  the 
meaning  of  it  exactly,  while  Valentine,  who  had  no  disposition  to 
enlighten  him  on  the  subject,  directed  one  of  the  porters  to  call  a  coach, 
into  which  he  and  kia  imde  got  with  the  luggage,  without  any  unneoes- 
sarir  delay. 

On  arriving  at  Valentine's  lodgings,  they  found  that  everything  re- 
quired had  been  duly  prepared  by  the  attentive  little  widow :  the  fire 
was  blazing  brightly ;  the  tea  was  quite  ready,  and  a  ham,  which  had 
been  cooked  /or  that  particular  occasion,  stood  prominently  forward, 
embellished  with  an  infinite  variety  of  devices,  which  had  been  cut  out 
of  carrots  and  turnips  with  surpassing  ingenuity  and  trulF  artlstical 
mste.  Uncle  John  looked  carefully  roundf  the  room,  and  having  ex- 
prened  himself  satisfied  with  the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  drew  the 
sofa  near  the  fire,  and  sat  deliberatelv  down  with  the  air  of  a  man 
having  no  other  olyeot  in  view  than  that  of  making  himself  ouite  at 
home. 

Afber  tea^  Valentine  presented  him  with  a  meerchaum,  which  he 
had  purchased  expressly  for  that  occasion,  and  which  Uncle  John  ex- 
amined^ and  appeared  to  prize  more  highly  than  any  other  thingin  his 
possession.  But  before  he  oommenoed  smoking,  he  insisted  that  V  alen- 
tine  should  enter  into  a  compact  of  a  serious  character,  the  spirit  of 
which  was,  that  the  conversation  should  be  confined  that  evening  to  the 
eztraordinarv  case  of  Goodman,  for  as  he  had  already  laughed  enough 
for  one  day,  ne  contended  that  he  could  not  endure  the  relation  of  any 
reprehensible  trioks.  This  was  acoordingly  understood  and  a^ireed  to, 
and  on  the  subject  of  Goodman's  absence,  they  therefore  conversed. 
Unde  John  felt  quite  sure  that  he  should  be  able  to  find  him,  being 
determined,  as  he  explained,  to  go  at  once  to  head-quarters,  and  with 
this  conviction  strongly  impressed  upon  lus  mmd,  he  eventually  retired 
for  the  niaht. 

Now  it  happened  thai  on  the  following  morning  he  had  occasion  to  go 
into  the  dty,  and  it  also  hai^ned  that  that  very  morning  was  the 
morning  of  uie  8th  of  November.  'For  the  citv,  therefore,  immediately 
ufb«r  breakfast,  he  and  Valentine  started,  and  on  reaching  Cheapside, 
they  heard  Bow  Church  bells  ringing  very  merrily,  and  firing  very 
fiercely,  and  hence  naturally  imagined  that  some  cifio  business  of  im- 
portanoe  was  about  to  take  place.   They  had  not  prooeeded  iar  before 
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they  heard  alively  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  saw  a  long  line  of  private 
carriages  approaching,  some  of  which  were  extreicoly  gay^  preceded  by 
certain  olhcial  indiviauals  on  horseback,  having  under  their  immediate 
surveillance  a  little  legion  of  constables,  of  whom  the  majority  were 
zealously  occupied  in  striking  the  noses  of  horses  attached  to  vulgar 
vehicles,  with  their  staves,  and  commanding  their  drivers,  in  a  duly 
authoritative  tone,  to  get  out  of  the  way  down  the  back  streets  at  once» 
if  they  wished  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their  official  diroleasure. 

Of  course,  Valentine  inquired  into  the  meaning  of  &11  this,  and  was 
informed  that  the  newly-elected  Lord  Mayor  was  about  to  be  sworn  into 
office :  he  also  ascertained  that  none  were  admitted  into  the  Guildhall 
to  witness  the  solemn  ceremony,  but  those  who  had  orders.  ''  I  should 
like  to  be  present  exceedingly,"  said  he^ "  but  then  where  are  these 
orders  to  be  procured?" 

"  Probably,"  suggested  Uncle  John,  "we  shall  be  able  to  get  them  of 
Clarkson,  upon  whom  we  are  now  about  to  call." 

To  Clarkson's  they  therefore  hastened,  and  after  the  business  in  hand 
had  been  transacted,  Mr.  Clarkson  sent  out  for  an  order  at  once. 

''  But  you  should  go  to  the  Lord  Mavor's  dinner,"  said  that  gentleman, 
when  the  messenger  had  departed.  That  indeed  would  be  a  treat,  if 
you  never  were  there." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  Uncle  John,  "for  anjr  but  members  of  the  cor- 
poration to  be  admitted  without  a  special  invitation  ?" 

*'  Oh  dear  me,  yes !  You  have  but  to  procure  a  ticket  of  an  alderman, 
or  one  of  the  common  council." 

*'  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  any  one  of  those  gentlemen,"  rejoined  Uncle  John ;  "  but 
could  I  not  purchase  two,  for  me  and  my  nephew,  by  applying  at  head 
quarters?" 

"  They  are  not  to  be  purchased  there." 

"  rd  give  ten  pounds  for  two  of  them  to  any  man  with  pleasure." 

"In  that  case,"  observed  Mr.  Clarkson,  "you  have  only  to  put  an  ad- 
vertisement to  that  effect  into  one  of  the  morning  pai)ers.  to  be  gratified. 
The  common  councilmen  frequently  dispose  of  them  in  that  way.  But, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it  strikes  me  that  there  is  a  chance  of  my 
being  able  to  get  them  without  any  such  expense.  It  is  certainly  rather 
late;  but  TU  try— I'll  do  my  utmost.  Leave  your  address.  I  think 
that  I  may  almost  venture  to  promise." 

"My  dear  sir!"  cried  Uncle  John,  "you  can't  conceive  how  much 
obhged  to  you  I  should  feel  Why.  it  would  be  to  us  the  highest  treat 
in  nature !    Yal,  write  the  address.' 

This  was  accomplished,  of  course,  with  great  alacrity,  and  the  mes- 
senger having  returned  with  the  order,  Uncle  John  again  explained 
how  highly  he  should  esteem  the  promised  favour,  and  proceeded  with 
Yalentme  at  once  to  Guildhall,  descanting  with  due  eloquence  on  the 
politeness  of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

On  reaching  the  entrance,  they  found  it  surrounded  by  a  number  of  con- 
stables, who  were  watching,  with  apparentlyintenseinterest,certainlgioup3 
of  rather  suspicious-loolung  young  gentlemen,  who  wore  their  hats  over 
their  eyes,  that  the  back  of  tneurh^ias  might  be  sufficiently  well  aired,  and 
one  tastefully  inverted  curl  immediately  over  each  temple.  Without  en- 
tering, however,  into  the  spirit  of  the  interest  thus  created,  Unde  John 
submitted  the  order  to  a  person  in  attendance,  and  they  proceeded  at  once 
into  the  body  of  the  Hall,  which  then  assumed  an  appearance  very  dif- 
ferent fh)m  that  which  distinguished  it  when  Valentine  imparted  appa- 
rently speech  to  the  dvio  giants.    On  this  oocasion,  a  great  variety  of 
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bumers,  shields,  and  other  insignia  were  displayed  with  appropriate  taste 
ii  ^1  directions ;  and  while  on  the  left  a  number  of  workmen  were 
eagaged,  some  in  making  all  the  noise  they  deemed  essential  to  the 
oanufiusture  of  tables  and  forms,  and  others  on  taking  the  mock  men 
in  armour  out  of  blankets,  with  the  view  of  placing  them  in  the  various 
niches  of  the  Hall ;  on  the  right  stood  between  three  or  four  hundred 
persons,  who  were  occupied  in  looking,  with  great  apnarent  curiosity, 
ait  about  fifty  solemn  individuals,  in  gowns  trimmed  with  lUr,  who 
were  sitting  with  appropriate  gnioe  and  gravity  on  either  side  of  an 
open  space,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  stood  a  large  arm-chair,  behind 
an  ancient  and  dirty  little  table. 

"Who  are  those  gentlemen?"  inquired  Valentine,  of  a  person  who 
stood  near  him. 

**  The  common  councilmen,"  replied  that  person ;  **  they  are  waiting 
for  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  who  are  now  in  the  council  chamber 
up  them  there  steps." 

At  this  interesting  moment,  sundry  high  official  personages  ran  down 
those  steps,  and  after  bustUn^  backwards  and  forwards,  and  looking  very 
mysterious,  ran  up  them  asam  with  great  presence  of  mind.  This  pro- 
ceieding  appeared  to  be  indicative  of  something,  for  it  instantly  caused 
many  others  to  bustle,  with  equal  dexterity  and  tact,  and  doubtless,  with 
an  equally  high  object  in  view. 

At  length  an  extremely  important  personage  made  his  appearance, 
and  every  eye  was  in  an  instant  directed  to  the  steps  down  which  ho 
majestically  glided.  The  noise  of  the  workmen  ceased— a  procession  ap- 
proached. A  death-like  silence  pervaded  the  hail :  the  suspense  was 
truly  awful  The  style  in  which  the  mis^hty  individuals  who  composed 
this  {procession  stepped  out  was  inconceivably  grand !  Solemnity  was 
the  chief  characteristic  of  each  look— importance  was  perched  upon  each 
ample  brow.  Their  air  was  noble !  They  seemed  to  feel  the  weight  of 
their  respective  responsibilities,  albeit  they  bore  them  with  dignity  and 
ease.  Some  were  adorned  with  violet  gowns,  richly  embellished  with 
massive  chains  of  virgin  gold ;  but  although  some  had  gowns  without 
any  such  embellishment,  and  others  had  no  gowns  at  all,  all  who  formed 
the  procession  looked  equally  immense,  and  equally  resolved  to  inspire 
spectators  with  awe. 

Well,  on  arriving  at  that  part  of  the  Hall,  in  which  the  grave 
common  councilmen  were  sitting  in  all  their  glory,  the  civic  king,  who 
vras  about  to  abdicate,  proceeded  majestically  to  the  chair.  He  really 
appeared  to  know  that  it  was  for  the  last  time,  but  he  nevertheless 
kept  up  his  spirits,  and  absolutely  snuled  upon  all  around  with  sur- 
passing grace,  although  it  was,  beyond  dispute,  an  extremely  trying 
moment. 

It  may  have  been  in  all  probability  observed,  that  when  mortals  do 
anvthing  for  the  last  tune— conscious  of  its  being  for  the  last  time— they 
feel  it ;  but  who  that  hath  not  been  a  Lord  Mayor  himself,  can  appreciate 
the  feelings  which  rack  a  Lord  Mayor  on  his  resigning  in  toto  that  which 
had  for  years  been  placed  upon  the  pinnacle  of  his  ambition  ?  It  was 
suggested,  some  few  years  ago,  that  it  was  hard  that  the  Mayor  should 
V)6e  his  title  with  his  office :  and  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  jyarticularlv 
lard !— the  title  ought  to  be  retained.  To  be  addressed  as  "  my  lord" 
foi  twelve  calendar  months,  and  as  ^'sir"  for  ever  after,  is  monstrous ! 
Bn\  this  matter  will  be  seen  in  the  ri^ht  light  by-and-by,  and  posterity 
will^old  the  age  in  which  we  now  live  to  be  one  of  the  dark  ones  in 
oonsei^uenoe.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  one  thing  quite 
dear,  a^d  that  is  this— that  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  this  instance,  sat  for  the 
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last  time  in  the  state  chair,  with  truly  admirable  resignation,  and  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  elect,  who  was  a  much  stouter  man,  sat  beside  him. 

Such,  therefore,  bemg  the  state  of  the  case  then,  an  individual,  who 
was  at  that  time  yclept  the  Common  Crier,  walked  solemnly  in  front  of 
the  state  chair,  and  made  an  extremely  profound  reverence,  with  the 
mace  upon  his  shoulder.  He  then  took  three  very  graceful  steps,  and  made 
another  low  reverence,  and  then  three  steps  more,  when  having  made 
another  reverence  of  a  character  still  more  profoun(L  he  ingeniously 
made  the  mace  stand  upright  before  the  table.  On  tnls  higluy  appro- 
priate piece  of  unspeakable  solemnit^y  being  accomplished  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  all  concerned,  a  grave  personage,  who  rejoiced  in  the 
extraordinary  title  of  To?ni  Clerk,  marched  in  front  of  the  state  chair, 
and  after  taking  nine  well-measured  steps,  halting  three  times,  of  course, 
to  make  three  very  distinctly-marked  reverences,  which  were  quite  as 
low  as  those  that  had  been  made  by  the  Town  Crier— he  happUy  arrived 
at  the  table,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  most  majestically  rose,  with  a 
view  to  the  reception  of  the  oaths. 

Those  oaths  were  administered ;  and  when  the  Lord  Mayor  elect  had 
placed  his  signature  in  a  journal  expressly  provided  for  that  purp^ise,  the 
old  Lord  Mayor  left  the  chair;  andC  after  solemnly  approaching  the  new 
Lord  Mayor,  and  taking  him  affectionately  by  the  hand,  he  smiled  a 
peculiarly  gracious  smile,  said  an  encouraging  something,  handed  him, 
with  unexampled  elegance,  to  that  seat  which  ne  had  for  twelve  months 
occupied,  with  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  city,  and  sat 
beside  him,  amidst  a  loud  clapping  of  hands,  which  was  at  once  verv 
solemn  and  very  enthusiastic.  The  worthy  aldermen  then  rose,  with  all 
the  dignity  at  their  command,  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  the 
new  civic  king,  and  shaking  hands  with  Ids  lordship,  individually  and 
warmly ;  and  when  this  had  been  gracefully  and  satisfactorily  acoom- 
ptished,  the  Chamberlain— a  person,  on  the  subject  of  whose  solemnity 
of  aspect  two  rational  opinions  could  not  be  entertained— stood  in  front 
of  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  and  made  a  reverence,  and,  having  measured 
the  distance  with  his  eye,  took  fowr  steps— in  consequence  of  his  steps 
being  shorter,  although  his  legs  were  longer,  than  those  of  the  Common 
Crier  and  the  Town  Clerk,  who»  in  three  steps,  got  over  the  same  space 
of  ground— and  made  another  low  reverence,  and  then  he  took  four 
steps  more,  and  having  made  a  third  reverence,  equally  profound,  he 
presented  the  late  Lord  Mayor  with  a  sceptre,  and  the  late  Lord  Mayor, 
having  nothing  then  to  do  with  it^  handed  it  over  to  the  new  Lord 
Mayor,  when  the  new  Lord  Mayor  returned  it  to  the  Chambwlain,  who 
placed  it  upon  the  table,  and  made  a  fourth  low  reverence,  and  took  four 
steps  backwards  to  make  a  fifth  low  reverence,  and  then  four  steps  more 
to  make  a  sixth  low  reverence,  when  he  held  out  his  hand  for  the  seal, 
and  having  advanced  and  retired  in  like  manner,  taking  the  same 
number  of  steps,  and  making  the  same  number  of  reverences,  he  grace- 
fully held  forth  hb  hand  for  the  purse,  with  which  the  same  solemn 
ceremony  was  performed ;  with  this  addition,  that  the  new  Lord  Mayor 
did  shake  the  purse,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  was  in  it— a 
proceeding  which  shocked  the  grave  personages  present,  who  obviously 
held  it  to  be  a  species  of  levity,  which  was,  under  the  awful  circumstances 
of  the  casO;  reprehensible.  • 

This  feeling,  however,  lasted  but  for  a  moment ;  and  the  Chamberlain 
had  no  sooner  finished  his  task,  which  he  appeared  to  hold  in  high 
admiration,  than  the  junior  clerk  advanced  in  the  selfsame  fashion  Wit 
with  somewhat  less  grace  than  the  Chamberlain  had  displayed  and, 
havmg  taken  the  sceptre,  seal,  and  purse  from  tiie  table,  reared— 
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stepping  backwaixls,  as  a  matter  of  oonrse^  and  making  six  pfofound 
reverences  altogether ;  when  another  individual,  bearing  a  sword,  which 
semned  to  be,  within  an  inch  or  two,  as  long  as  himself,  advanced,  and 
presented  it  to  the  late  Lord  Mayor,  who  presented  it  to  the  new  Lord 
Mayor,  who  returned  it  to  the  individual  who  had  submitted  it  to 
their  notice,  and  who  retired  with  it  backwards,  having  made  the 
prescribed  number  of  reverences  with  a  tact  which  the  junior  clerk 
must  have  envied. 

This  was  all  verjr  solemn,  and  very  interesting ;  but  Uncle  John  could 
not  appreciate  its  importance !  "  What,"  said  he,  in  a  whisper,  "  what, 
in  the  name  of  reason,  is  tb»  use  of  it  ?    What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 

Valentine  was  not  then  prepared  to  explain  either  its  use  or  its 
oonneotioB  with  the  name  of  reason ;  but  he  suggested  that  the  proba- 
bility was,  that  it  meant  something,  and  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
those  reverenoes  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
city's  charter.  It  struck  him,  however,  at  the  same  time,  forcibly,  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  reverences  had  not  been  made ;  for  he  remem- 
bered that  at  the  House  of  Gommons  they  made  eighteen  bows—that  is 
to  say,  three  to  every  four  steps— whereas  here  they  had  made  but  six, 
which  amounted  to  a  dear  taking  off  of  two-thirds  of  the  solemnity. 

Thus,  however,  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  accomplished,  and  the 
late  Lord  Mavor,  when  the  bearer  of  the  sword  had  retired,  rose  again 
to  shake  hands  with  the  new  Lord  Mayor,  when  the  aldermen  rose  for 
the  same  solemn  purpose,  then  the  whole  of  the  common  councilmen, 
and  then  the  great  officers  of  the  various  companies,  and  then  all  the 
rest  of  the  functionaries  attached  to  the  corporation ;  in  fine,  his  lord- 
ship vras  shaken  by  the  hand  by  about  three  hundred  individuals,  and 
as  they  all  shook  as  if  they  were  anxious  to  shake  his  hand  off,  his 
lordship,  immediately  after  the  operation,  very  carefully  placed  his  right 
hand  in  his  bosom,  with  a  view  to  the  eventual  restoration  of  his  wrist, 
when,  the  whole  of  the  ceremony  being  thus  completed,  he  and  the  late 
Lord  Mayor,  preceded  by  the  ofi&oers,  and  followed  by  the  aldermen,  left 
the  hall  in  the  same  solemn  stsrle  as  that  in  which  they  had  entered. 

Uncle  John,  however,  still  thought  the  whole  of  the  ceremony— with 
tiie  exception  of  the  process  of  achninistering  the  oaths— most  absurd. 
He  did  not  approve  oi  it:  he  could  not  approve  of  it;  he  held  it  to  be 
the  most  foohshly  ridiculous  piece  of  mummery  he  had  ever  beheld ; 
but  Valentine  suggested  that  men  rimuld  not  denounce,  or  even  deem 
that  absurd,  the  utility  and  meaning  of  which  they  could  not  under- 
stand. ''In  those  reverences,"  said  he,  "for  example,  there  may  be 
more,  much  more,  than  meets  the  eye.  Upon  them  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  oitisens  may,  for  aught  we  know,  entirely  depend. 
But,  independently  of  this,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that,  in  denouncing 
these  proceedings  as  mere  foolery,  we  denounce,  by  implication,  as  fo(4s,  all 
by  whom  these  proceedings  are  upheld,  and  we  must  not  allow  it  to  escape 
us,  that  we  are  now  in  the  very  first  city  in  the  world,  the  most  enlightened 
spot  upon  the  face  of  the  globe,  the  very  centre  of  civilization.  We, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  suppose  it  to  be  likely  that  these  ceremonies, 
however  ridiculous  they  may  appear,  would  be  upheld,  if  there  were  not 
something  in  them  of  a  solemn  and  usefUl  character." 

Uncle  John  was  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this 
argument,  which  he  fancied  at  the  time  had  been  seriously  adduced. 
He  felt  still  that  the  ceremony  was  foolish,  and  although  he  would  not 
go  BO  far  as  to  say  that  those  grave  and  enlightened-looKing  personages 
whom  he  had  seen  were  really  fools,  he  contended  that  they  ought  to 
i^udiate  those  absurdities  as  things  which  were  uttwly  beneath  them. 
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"  But,"  said  Valentine,  although  he  quite  agreed  with  Uncle  Johtly 
"  if  we  even  admit  that  these  ceremonies  are  in  the  abstract  absurd,  are 
we  sure  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  uphold  them  ?  Authority  must  not 
be  stripped  of  its  trappings ;  and  as  the  world  still  consents  to  be  de- 
ceived oy  ornament,  the  universality  of  the  deception  forbids  the  sup- 
position of  its  maintainance  being  utterly  vain." 

"  There  is  certainly  a  little  more  in  that"  said  Uncle  John,  ''and  I 
suppose  we  should  find  it  the  same  at  head-ouarters ;  but  I  must  say 
tliat  in  this  case  the  thing  has  been  carried  a  little  beyond  bounds,  for 
instead  of  those  ceremonies  having  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  people 
with  awe,  they  have  a  tendency  onlyto  excite  their  contempt ;  and  so 
that  question's  settled."  And  as  valentine  permitted  it  to  be  thus 
settled,  they  at  once  left  the  hall;  but  as  Uncle  John,  on  reaching 
Gheapside,  would  stop  to  inspect,  minutely,  the  contents  of  almost 
every  shop-window,  tneir  progress  was  indeed  but  slow.  They  did, 
however,  eventually  arrive  at  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  as  they  per- 
ceived, on  passing  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral,  that  it  was  about 
half  open.  Uncle  John  expressed  an  anxious  wish  to  enter  the  noble 
edifice,  and  liaving  ascended  the  steps,  they  saw  the  door-keeper 
just  inside,  with  a  piece  of  cold  meat  on  a  thick  sUce  of  bread  in 
one  hand,  and  a  clasp  knife  of  really  assassinating  dimensions  in  the 
other. 

*"  Can  we  be  admitted  ?"  inquired  Valentine  of  this  person. 

"  Tuppence  each !"  said  the  fellow,  as  he  unhooked  the  chain  which 
held  the  door. 

"Two-pence  each !"  cried  Uncle  John,  with  an  expression  of  indig- 
nation. ^*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  P  Here  is  my  card,  I  demand  ad- 
mittance ! " 

"Ifs  tupnenoe  each !"  repeated  the  door-keeper  emphatically;  and 
Valentine  drew  out  his  purse. 

"By  no  means!"  said  Uncle  John,  restraining  him.  "by  no  means. 
It  is  not  the  money,  but  the  principle,  at  which  I  look.  It  is  a  mon- 
strous principle—a  principle  that  I  never  will  encourage :  it  being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  that  of  converting  the  House  of  God  into  a 
twopenny  exhibition.  It  is  perfectly  disgraceful,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  door-keeper.  "  x  our  conduct  shall  be  known,  sir,  at  head* 
quarters!" 

The  fellow  replaced  the  chain,  laughed,  and  took  another  mouthfhl  of 
bread  and  meat,  as  Uncle  John  descended  the  steps  with  Valentine, 
descanting  with  due  eloquence  upon  the  monstrous  character  of  this 
trulv  impious  species  of  extortion. 

They  now  preceded  home,  where  they  found  that  Mr.  Clarkson  had 
already  sent  the  tickets,  with  a  most  polite  note,  in  which  he  strongly 
recommended  them  to  see  the  procession.  This  they  thought  extremely 
kind.  Uncle  John  at  once  declared  that  he  should  never  forget  it,  and 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  evening  was  in  conseciuence  occupied 
with  a  discussion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  decide  which  had  the  pre* 
ponderance  in  the  world-^ood  or  evil. 

In  the  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast^  they  started  for  Guild- 
hall, and  London  seemed  to  have  poured  the  whole  of  her  artizans 
into  the  city.  It  was  then,  and  had  oeen  for  the  three  preceding  cen- 
turies at  least,  a  grand  day  for  the  sight-seers  of  the  metropolis.  The 
streets  through  which  the  glorious  pageant  bad  to  pass  were  densely 
thronged  with  men,  women,  and  children,  splashed  up  to  their  very 
necks,  while  the  windows  of  the  houses  on  either  side  were  filled  wita 
gaily-dressed  persons,  who  amused  themselves  by  making  the  most 
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pleasing  observations  upon  those  who  were  moving  below  them  in  the 
mud. 

The  nearer  they  ^t  to  Guildhall,  the  more  dense  the  crowd  became, 
but  as  Uncle  John  msisted  upon  going  to  "  head-quarters,"  they  turned 
into  King  Street  and  tried  with  desperation  to  thread  the  mortal  laby- 
rinth there  estaolished.  Uncle  John  was,  however,  veir  soon  out  of 
breath,  for  he  met  with  all  sorts  of  obstructions ;  and  as  those  obstruc- 
tions increased,  and  were  likely  to  increase  as  he  proceeded,  he  wisely 
resolved  upon  seeking  some  spot,  in  which  he  might  stand  compara- 
tively free  from  annoyance. 

**  What  a  shame  it  is,  that  women  should  bring  children  in  arms," 
./said  he,  on  hearing  a  female,  who  had  an  infant  at  her  breast,  scolding 
two  men  for  "  squeedging  her  babby."  On  looking  round,  however, 
he  saw  that  by  far  the  greater  i)ortion  of  the  women  were  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  hence,  assuming  that  the  fact  mi^ht  have  some 
direct^  or  indirect,  connection  with  the  privileges  pecuhar  to  the  city, 
he  said  no  more  on  the  subject ;  but  passed  on  at  once  to  a  place  in 
which  they  felt  the  mighty  pageant  might  be  viewed  without  any 
serious  pressure. 

'*  The  sight  must,  I  should  say,  be  magnificent  to  draw  such  a  multi- 
tude together,"  observed  Valentine. 

"Magniflcent !"  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  "I  have  always  understood 
it  to  be  the  most  gorgeous  afl'air  the  imagination  of  man  can  conceive  I 
But  we  shall  see.  I  don't  pretend  to  understand  the  utility  of  it  ex- 
actly ;  but  I  expect  it  will  be  splendid.    We  shall  see." 

The  crowd  now  increased  about  the  spot  in  which  they  stood^  and  all 
were  naturally  anxious  to  get  in  front.  "  Vill  you  be  so  obleegmg  as  to 
let  my  little  boy  stand  afore  you,  if  you  please,"  said  a  woman,  address- 
ing uncle  John. 

^*  By  all  means,  my  good  woman,"  and  he  immediately  made  way 
for  the  Uttle  boy ;  but  the  moment  the  space  was  opened,  the  good 
woman  herself,  duly  followed  by  a  knot  of  tall  coal-heaving  creatures, 
rushed  in,  and  thus  placed  Uncle  John  in  a  position  in  which  he  could 
not  see  at  all.  He  therefore  made  an  observation,  of  which  the  pur- 
port was,  that  such  a  proceeding  was  by  no  means  polite:  and  the 
coal-heavers  heard  this  remarkable  observation;  and  it  struck  them 
as  being  so  novel  and  so  good,  that  they  enjoyed  it  exceedingly,  and 
laughed  very  loudly. 

valentine,  therefore,  drew  Uncle  John  to  another  choice  spot,  in 
which  they  waited  with  due  patience  for  some  considerable  time, 
making  other  observations  of  an  equally  remarkable  castsy  and  being 
occasionally  enUvened  by  sundry  loud  ones  of  "  Here  they  come ! " 

At  length  they  saw  a  mighty  rush,  and  heard  the  trembUnf;  trumpets 
Bound  !  The  effect  was  electric !  The  crowd  was  seized  with  an  uui- 
yersal  thrill !  The  glorious  pageant  was  on  the  move !  The  band 
approached !— the  dnuns  rolled ! — ^the  earth  seemed  in  convulsions ! 

An  immense  individual  on  horseback  now  darted  about,  spurring  his 
proud  steed  so  hard,  that  already  had  he  fretted  him  into  such  a  dreadful 
state  of  perspiration,  that  his  neck,  back,  and  haunches  were  covered 
with  white  steaming  foam. 

"  T)iaVs  a  fool ! "  stud  Uncle  John,  as  this  person  galloped  backwards 
«nd  forwards  with  the  view  of  maldng  himseli  as  conspicuous  as  possible. 
**  He  ought  to  blush.  That  horse  is  not  his  own ;  or  if  it  be,  it's  the 
first  he  ever  had,  and  he  hasn't  had  it  long.  He  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  new  in  oilice :  hence  he  thus  frets  ana  stews  that  poor  animal  in 
order  to  show  his  ofiicial  assiduity." 
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"  It's  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  jAgeant,  ho  doubt,"  observed 
Valentine.  "  Depend  upon  it,  the  procession  couldn't  get  along  without 
him.  Behold  wilh  what  elegance  ne  bows  !— and  see  those  respectable 
coal-heavers  there,  how  gracefully,  with  a  nod  of  recognition,  they 
wave  their  lily  hands.  He  has,  doubtless,  the  honour  of  being  ex- 
tremely intimate  with  those  gentlemen."— And  away  the  ^reat  officer 
galloped  again,  as  XJnole  John  boldly  declared  it  to  be  his  unbiased 
opinion  that  the  animal  must  very  soon  drop  down  dead. 

A  mounted  military  band  now  passed,  playing  fiercely :  then  came  a 
mighty  host  of  distinguished  individuals  m  blue  aad  yellow  caps,  and 
pink  calico  gowns,  most  anpropriately  headed  by  an  extremely  dirty 
streamer^  the  arms  maenincently  emblazoned  upon  which  might,  in 
ancient  times^  in  all  prooability,  have  been  sensible  to  sight  The  nrst 
of  these  warhke  creatures  groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  a  mighty 
scalfold-pole,  of  which  the  circumference  at  its  base  was  about  twenty 
inches,  and  to  which  were  attached  three  other  long  poles,  borne  by 
three  other  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  mighty  one 
steady ;  but  despite  all  their  efforts— which  were^  really  very  desperate, 
and  very  laudable— every  sUght  gust  of  wind  which  caught  the  gM>rious 
streamer  made  them  stagger  nke  warriors  in  the  last  stage  of  lively  in- 
toxication. 

**  What  do  they  make  those  poor  men  carry  such  an  enormous  thing 
as  that  for  ?  **  inquired  Uncle  J  ohn. 

"  Doubtless,"  replied  Valentine,  '*  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  pecuUar  rights  and  privileges  of  the  city."— And  other  hosts 
passed  with  other  long  streamers,  looking  equally  ancient  and  equally 
glorious ;  and  after  a  line  of  glass-coaches— the  drivers  of  which  were 
adorned  with  cockades  of  extraordinary  dimensions— there  came  a 
mighty  warrior  clad  in  complete  steel,  with  a  countenance  which,  while 
it  expressed  true  nobility  of  soul,  was  embellished  with  whitening, 
burnt  cork,  and  vermilion.  He  was  mounted,  of  course,  on  a  warlike 
charger,  which  appeared  to  be  endeavouring  to  understand  the  precise 
meaning  of  a  piece  of  steel  which  had  been  strapped  in  front  of  his 
head,  with  the  view  of  imparting  to  him  the  semblance  of  an  unicorn ; 
but  tne  warrior  himself  really  looked  very  fierce,  very  noble,  and  very 
uncomfortable. 

"  What  is  that  fellow  for  ?"  inquired  Uncle  John,  with  really  repre- 
hensible irreverence. 

"  In  all  probabiKty,"  replied  Valentine,  "  to  Jig^  for  the  peculiar 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  city." 

*  To  fight !— and  there's  another  in  brass !  Do  they  look  like  firiit- 
ing  men  ?  A  cane  would  be  sufficient  to  unhorse  them,  and  what 
would  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  then  ?  " 

This  was  clearly  a  very  ungracious  observation,  for  the  noble  war- 
riors tried  to  look  as  desperate  as  possible  as  they  passed,  with  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard — ^with  remarkably  low<«rowne>d  hats,  and  equally 
remarkable  high-plaited  ftills— on  either  side. 

The  late  Lord  Mayor  followed,  leaning  baok  in  Ids  carriage,  and 
looking  very  grave  and  very  gloomy.  His  chief  object  was  to  conceal 
himself  from  the  crowd  as  much  as  possible,  and  this  is  acknowledged 
universally  to  be  a  development  of  sound  discretion.  Zaie  Lord  Mayors 
are  seldom  popular  with  the  mob.  In  the  performance  of  their  high 
functions,  they  are  called  upon  to  punish  so  many,  that  were  they  to 
make  themselves  at  all  conspicuous,  they  would  be  sure  to  be  popularh 
recognised,  and  recognitions  of  that  kind  are  at  all  times  anq  on  ^'^^ 
sides,  extremely  disagreeable. 


The  laie  Lord  Mayor,  therefore,  pasaed  in  Bolemn  nlenoe,  without 
apparently  wishing  to  provoke  any  unpleasant  reoollections,  and  was 
followed  fy  six  individuals  who  sported  very  bi^hl^-polished  pumps. 


and  very  delicate  fVench-white  silk  stockings,  ana  whoi  as  they  walke 
on  the  tips  of  their  toes,  api)eared  to  he  in  a  dreadfiil  state  of  mind, 
although  the  tact  and  dexterity  with  which  they  all  hopped  from  stone 
to  stone  were  trulv  amazing.  They  took  no  sort  of  notice  of  the  admi- 
ration they  inspireo  :  and  as  for  raismg  their  eyes  fhnn  the  mud !— tbey 
wouldn't  have  looked  at  their  own  mothers.  Their  whole  souls  seemed 
centered  in  the  one  great  and  glorious  olueot  of  avMding  the  innumer- 
able little  puddles  in  the  roao,  and  to  tnis  aU  their  moral  and  phy- 
sical energies  were  ezdusivehr  devoted,  while  they  bore  umbrellas 
— expecting  rain  as  a  matter  of  oourse— with  the  view  of  imparting  to 
all  around  the  conviction,  that  a  smart  show«r  only  was  required  to 
render  their  happiness  oompleteu 

On  that  great  occasion,  howeYor,  this  was  denied  them.  They  ne?er- 
theless  passed  on  in  peace,  uid  were  immediately  followed  by  tne  chief 
object  of  attraction, 

Thb  Bight  Honouillblb  thi  Losd  MiiTos  t 

There  sat  his  Sight  Honourable  Lordship,  in  that  extremely  unique 
and  notorious  machine,  yclept  by  the  vulgar  the  "  civic  state  carriage," 
Bcarcriy  knowing  what  to  make  of  il  and  looking  as  fascinating,  and 
bowing  as  grotesquely  as  possible,  while  two  important  personages  sat 
looking  out  of  the  windows,  apparentl^r  with  the  view  of  exciting  loud 
laughter,  their  prominent  chiuracteristics  being  really  so  droll. 

"Hooray!"  exclaimed  a  mob  of  very  dirto'  individuals  on  the 
left  of  Uncle  John.  ''Hooray!"  His  Kight  Honourable  Lordship 
smiled  graciously,  and  bowed  with  excessive  dignity,  and  looked  very 
happy,  and  very  healthy.  The  sight  was  glorious !— but  as  this  ma- 
chine wound  up  the  pa^eant^  it  had  no  sooner  passed  than  Uncle  John 
be^n  to  swell  with  indignation.  '*Is  it— can  it  be  possible,"  he  ex- 
clamied,  *'that  this  trumpery,  pitiful,  gingerbread  business,  should  have 
induced  so  many  thousands  oi  persons  to  leave  their  hcmies  to  be 
knocked  about,  insulted,  and  covered  with  mud  ?  Why,  it  is,  beyond 
dispute,  the  most  vile  and  contemptible  piece  of  mummery  I  ever  wit- 
nessed. Is  this,  forsooth,  vour  most  enlightened  city  in  the  world  ? 
"What  is  the  obiect  of  it— what  does  it  all  mean  ?  As  true  as  I*m  alive, 
ifs  the  most  pailay,  the  most  absurd,  unmeaning,  tin-pot  piece  of  foolery, 
the  most  ridiculous,  diseraceful—rve  been  robbed!"  he  continued, 
thrusting  his  hands  into  his  pooketa.  **  I've  been  plundered  !— they've 
stolen  my  handkerchief." 

"  Nothing  else  ?  "  inquired  Valentine. 

Uncle  John  felt  in  the  whole  of  his  pockets  at  once,  and  then 
searched  them  seriatim,  and  then  said :  **  No— no— nothing  else.  But 
then  what  could  I  expect  ?  If  the  object  were  to  draw  together  mul- 
titudes of  thieves,  it  were  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  a  better  plan. 
Nothing  in  life  could  be  more  directly  calculated  to  give  the  pick- 
pocketing scoundrels  fhll  swing.  It  is  fit  for  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
The  authorities,  and  those  who  uphold,  or  even  fail  to  denounce  it, 
ousht  to  blush." 

'^But  how  can  you  conceive  it  to  be  possible"  urged  Valentine, "  foi 
the  dignity  of  the  city  to  be  upheld  without  it  ?" 

"  The  dignity  of  the  city ! "  echoed  Uncle  John  contemptuously ; 
"dont  tell  me  that  the  dignity  of  the  city  can  be  upheld  by  such  an 
Utrodoufl  and  trumperv  mockery  as  this.    It  is  an  absolute  disgrace  to 
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the  dty.  It  tends  to  bring  eyer^bins  bearing  the  semblance  of  dig- 
nity into  oontempt.  It  is  amazing,  that  the  people  at  head-Kiuartdrs 
should  sanction  so  childish  an  exnibition.  There  is  not  a  spark  of 
reason  in  it— nothing  to  save  it  from  ridicule,  or  to  qualify  contempt. 
It  is  pardonable  certainly  under  the  circumstances  that  100  came  ^  but 
if  it  were  possible  for  any  man  Uving  to  prevail  upon  me  to  witness 
such  a  display  of  tom-foolery  twice,  I  should  never  forgive  myself— 
never !  If  they  must  go  to  Westminster,  let  them  go  like  men— but 
come  along,  my  boy,  come  along/ 

"  But  you'll  go  and  see  the  pageant  on  the  water  ?"  said  Valentine. 

"  J  see  the  pageant  on  the  water  ! "  exclaimed  Uncle  John, "  no,  no : 
I've  had  enough  of  it,  more  than  enough;"  and  having  called  the  first 
coach  that  came  in  sinit,  they  at  once  proceeded  home. 

Valentine  was  highljr  amusied  at  the  indignation  displayed  by  Uncle 
John.  He  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  disappoint- 
ment he  had  experienced,  and  he  could  not  disguise  firom  himself 
that  he  had  been  disappointed,  for  instead  of  the  procession  being 
magnificent,  as  he  certainly  expected  it  would  have  been,  he  held  it  to 
be  a  most  senseless  affair,  and  wondered,  quite  as  much  as  Uncle  John, 
how  the  grave  authorities  of  the  city  of  Xiondon  could  uphold  a  species 
of  mummery  so  wretched.' 

"Well!"  said  Uncle  John. on  reaching  home, "we  will  go  at  all 
events  and  see  the  end  of  this  business ;  but  if  the  banquet  be  con- 
ducted in  a  similar  style,  I  shall  set  down  the  great  corporation  of 
London  at  once  as  a  great  corporation  of  fools."  And  having  thus 
expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  he  began  to  bustle  about,  and 
continued  to  be  particularly  busy  until  the  time  for  starting  had  arrived, 
when  they  sent  for  a  coach,  and  set  off  for  Guildhall,  with  no  very  mag- 
nificent anticipations. 

On  entering  the  halL  Uncle  John  was,  however,  so  struck  with  the 
dazzling  sj}lendour  of  the  scene,  that  Valentine  could  scarcely  get  him 
alone.  "Well,"  said  he,  "this  is  indeed  verv  brilliant.  It  makes  up 
for  ail.    They  could  produce  nothing  better  than  this  at  head-quarters.^' 

Valentine  assented  at  once  to  this  opinion,  but  urged  him  ag^  io 
proceed,  and  after  an  immense  deal  of  pulling  and  persuasion,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  seating  him  at  one  of  the  tables,  when  he  explained  that  he 
was  at  that  moment  quite  happy. 

This  was  pleasant ;  and  when  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  distin- 
guished guests  had  been  duly  accomplished,  the  tables  began  to  crack 
beneath  the  weight  of  immense  tureens :  ana  when  grace  had  been  said 
with  due  solemnity  and  force,  the  guests  commenced  operations  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Uncle  John,  however,  at  first  felt  quite  nervous.  The  scene  had  so 
excited  him,  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  challenged  by  several 
gentlemen^  with  extraordinary  politeness  and  grace,  that  he  was  able 
to  enjoy  himself  at  alL  The  wine,  however,  very  soon  braced  up  his 
nerves  by  placing  him  on  somewhat  better  terms  with  himself,  and  he 
be^^n  to  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and  succeeded  in  eating  an  excellent 
dinner,  and  freely  expressed  his  sentiments  on  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  oanquet,  and  conversed  with  much  eloquence  and  warmth  with 
several  exceedingly  communicative  persons,  who  poUtely  pointed  out 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  guests— an  operation  in  the  performance 
of  which  most  men  experience  peculiar  pleasure. 

Well  I  in  due  time  the  Lord  Mavor  commenced  a  list  of  toasts,  and 
the  speeches,  cheers,  and  glees  which  succeeded  were  so  enlivening  and 
appropriate,  that  they  seemed  to  impart  universal  delight. 
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Bat  it  happened  that  at  that  particular  period  of  Bfitish  history, 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  were  extremely  unpopular  with  the 
phrty  to  which  their  immediate  official  predecessors  helonged— a  fact 
which  is  of  so  striking  and  extraordinary  a  character,  that  it  hecomes 
highly  correct  to  record  it  here.  They  were  remarkably,  unpopular 
with  that  particular  party:  but  as  it  was  usual  on  such  oocaFions  for 
the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  be  Invited,  all  who  happened  at  the  time 
to  be  in  London,  notwithstanding  their  extreme  unpopularity,  came, 
and,  moreover,  the  health  of  those  ministers  of  the  crown  was  placed  on 
the  list  of  toasts. 

Now  Valentine  knew  something  of  the  power  of  partjr  spirit.  He 
knew  that  principle  and  honour  were  perpetually  sacrificed  at  its  shrine* 
In  the  town  in  which  he  Was  bom,  he  had  witnessed  it  rising  upon  the 
ruins  of  friendship  and  affection ;  and  had  found  it  in  the  metropolis  to 
be  eflually  ]^werml,  and  equally  pernicious.  The  little  experience  he 
had  had  of  its  effects  had  hence  inspired  him  with  the  conviction  of  its 
being  alone  sufficiently  powerful  to  subvert  almost  every  generous 
feeling  by  which  men  are  actuated :  but  he  wondered  if  it  were  possible 
for  its  development  to  be  induced  there,  where  so  many  of  the  first  men 
of  the  age— men  distin^ished  for  wealth,  probity,  and  wisdom— had 
assembled,  and  where  joy  and  good-fellowship  seemed  to  be  in  the 
ascendant. 

He  looked  round :  they  all  appeared  happy.  The  dark  passions  Were 
sabdued.  Envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness  seemed,  for 
the  time  being,  by  common  consent^  to  be  extinguished.  They  had 
atssembled  for  no  party  purpose,  but  with  a  view  to  ^he  cultivation  of 
those  feelings  which  impart  a  zest  to  life,  and  which  bind  man  to  man. 
Every  heart  seemed  open— every  hand  seemed  ready  to  give  and  to 
receive  the  warm  pressure  of  friendship.  It  appeated  to  be  a  moment 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  reconciliation  of  friends  who  had  become 
enemies,  their  nearts  seemed  so  ardent— their  feelings  so  pure. 

Notwithstanding;  all  this,  however,  Valentine  determined,  for  his  own 
8atisfa43tion,  on  tr^ng  the  experiment.  He  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  slightest  manifestation  of  party-spirit  would,  at  such  a  time,  be 
treated  as  so  great  an  indignity,  that  it  would  instantly  be  drowned  in 
enthusiastic  cheers,  in  which  men  of  all  parties  Would  readily  join ;  but 
in  order  to  test  the  soundness  of  this  opinion,  he  revived,  nevertheless, 
when  the  time  came,  to  manifest  some  slight  disapprobition,  just  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  undferstood,  and  no  more. 

Accordingly,  when  in  due  course  the  Lord  Mayor  rose  with  the  view 
of  proposing  the  health  of  the  ministers,  Valentine,  the  very  moment 
their  names  were  announced,  sent  a  sound  along' the  table,  whio 
amounted  to  no  more  than  a  murmuring  busz.  in  an  instant  th 
demon  of  party  arose !  That  sound,  slight  as  it  was,  was  hailed  as  th 
signal  for  confhsion.  Every  countenance  changed  as  if  by  magi 
Thev  of  the  ministerial  party  applauded  with  unparalleled  vehemence 
While  they  of  the  opposition  hissed  and  groaned  like  tortured  fiends^ 

The  Lord  Mayor  knit  his  brows  and  pursed  his  lips,  and  looked  very 
indignant  His  exertions  to  restore  order  were  desperate  but  inefi^c- 
tuat  In  vain  he  denounced  it  lis  an  irregular  proceeding.  Innumer- 
able were  his  efforts  to  convince  them  of  its  being  one  of  which  he  did 
not,  and  could  not,  and  ought  not  to  approve.  The  opposition  would 
not  hear  him.  The  party  tocsin  had  been  sounded,  and  it  proved  the 
knell  of  peace.  They  who  a  moment  before  seemed  so  happy  and  so 
joyous,  were  now  in  fierce  contention,  their  bosonu  swelling  with  party 
spite. 

s 
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At  length,  tiowever,  the  action  of  the  mayor  was  so  extremely 
onerpetic,  that  it  produced  an  etiect  which  enabled  him  to  make  a  few 
additional  observations,  which  were  really  very  just  and  very  much  to 
the  purpose ;  but  the  moment  the  premier  rose  with  his  colleagues, 
with  a  view  to  the  simple  acknowledgment  oi  the  toast,  the  frantic 
sounds  which  assailed  them  were  comparable  only  with  those  which 
Valentine  had  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Had  the  ministers 
been  fiends,  the  opposition  could  not  have  expressed  a  greater  amount 
ol  indignation:  had  they  been  gods,  the  ministerialists  could  not  with 
greater  enthusiasm  have  cheered  them. 

They,  nevertheless,  still  kept  their  ground,  and  that  with  just  as 
much  admness  as  if  they  had  been  used  to  it.  The  premier  slightly 
smiled  at  his  colleagues,  and  his  colleagues  smiled  slightly  at  him.  This 
seemed  to  enrage  the  opposition  still  more ;  but  the  louder  they  mani- 
iested  their  sentiments  on  the  suhject,  the  louder  were  the  sentiments 
of  the  ministerialists  expressed.  The  Lord  Mayor  again  rose,  and  the 
opposition  seemed  to  groan  even  at  him,  when  Uncle  John,  deeming 
that  most  atrocious,  started  u^,  and  cried-  "  shame !"  with  an  expres- 
sion of  indignation  which  notmng  else  could  match. 

Valentine,  however,  immediately  drew  him  down,  and  begged  of  him 
earnestly  not  to  interfere ;  but  Uncle  John  could  not  endure  it.  "  The 
ingrates  I"  he  cried,  "  thus  to  groan  at  head-quarters  after  having  been 
swelled  out  as  they  have  been,  and  that  with  all  the  delicacies  of  Ule ! 
It's  really  monstrous !" 

"  It  is,  it  is,  I  know  it  is,"  said  Valentine, "  but  don't  interfere." 

Uncle  John  shook  his  head  very  fiercely ;  he  was  very  indignant ; 
and  the  Lord  Mayor  said  something  which  could  not  be  heard:  but 
which  appeared  to  be  generally  understood  to  be  very  severe,  for  it  had 
the  effect  of  somewhat  subdumg  the  most  noisy ;  but  the  moment  the 
premier  opened  his  lips  to  address  them,  the  opposition  recommenced 
operations,  and  the  conflict  between  them  and  the  ministerialists  became 
far  more  desperate  than  ever. 

"  Silence !   You  wretches!**  exclaimed  Uncle  John. 

"  Uncle !  uncle !"  cried  Valentine,  pulling  him  down,  "  they'll  take 
you  for  one  of  the  opposition !" 

"  Let  them !"  returned  Uncle  John.  **  Let  them  take  me  for  one  of 
the  opposition ;  1  am  one  of  the  opposition ;  but  I'd  scorn  to  oppose 
men  m  this  cowardly  way." 

The  Lord  Mayor  again  rose,  and  with  most  indignant  emphasis  said, 
"  Eeally;"— -but  as  this  was  all  the  opposition  suffered  him  to  say,  he 
at  once  resumed  his  seat  with  a  look  very  strongly  indicative  of  anger. 

It  became  quite  impossible  now  for  Uncle  John  to  remain  quiet. 
He  kept  fidgetting  about  grinding  his  teeth,  and  biting  his  lips,  and 
exclaiming  as  he  clenched  his  fists,  **  Oh !  I  should  like  to  be  at  some 
of  them,  dearly ! "  He  put  it  to  those  around  him,  whether  it  were  not 
most  disgracem],  and  their  affirmative  replies  made  him  infinitely  worse. 
Had  the:^  wisely  dissented,  they  mi^ht  have  calmed  him  at  least  in  so 
far  as  to  induce  him  to  argue  the  pomt,  but  as  the  case  stood,  Valentine 
found  it  impossible  to  restrain  him. 

'*  If,"  said  the  premier,  with  really  admirable  coolness  and  self-posses- 
sion^ taking  advantage  of  a  temnorary  lull :  *'  if  the  gentlemen  will  only 
be  silent  for  one  moment—"  No !— They  would  not  be  for  one  moment 
silent :  they  recommenced  groaning  like  furies,  and  this  of  course  again 
induced  thunders  of  applause. 

"  Where  are  these  groaners  ?  "  thought  Valentine.  He  could  hear  them 
distmctly  enough,  but  couldn't  see  them.   "  Are  they  all  ventriloquists ! " 
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Hid  attention  iros  at  this  particular  moment  directed  to  an  elderly 
individual,  whose  mouth  was  apparently  dosed.  He  watched  him  nar- 
rowly He  was  straining  at  somethmj^.  His  face  was  remarkably 
red,  and  while  his  eyes  appeared  to  be  in  the  act  of  starting  from  their 
sockets,  he  was  obviously  perspiring  with  infinite  freedom.  Could  he 
be  a  groancr?  He  was!  He  was  then  hard  at  work:  no  man  could 
have  been  more  zealous,  although  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  with  surpassing 
firmness  upon  the  table  as  if  watching  the  evolutions  of  some  very 
minute  natural  curiositv,  and  apparently  notidng  no  other  thing. 

*' Shame!''  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  dexterously  behind 
this  indefatigable  person,  who  turned  sharply  round,  being  duly  appre- 
hensive of  detection,  but  as,  contrary  to  his  lively  anticix)ations,  he  saw 
no  one  there,  he  very  wisely  returned  to  his  interesting  task,  which 
reallv  seemed  to  afford  him  unspeakable  pleasure. 

"Isee  you,'*  said  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  again  just  behind 
the  individiud  in  question,  and  again  he  looked  round  with  an  expres- 
sion of  intense  interest;  but  as  of  course  he  could  see  no  one  near  nim, 
he  appeared  to  regard  it  as  by  far  the  most  astonishing  circumstance 
that  ever  occurred  to  him  during  the  whole  course  of  his  life.  "I  see 
you !"  repeated  Valentine,  which  was  really  the  fact :  he  saw  him  in  a 
state  of  amazement  the  m(^  remarkable  he  ever  beheld.  The  individual 
seemed  not  to  know  at  all  what  to  make  of  it.  He  felt  that  surely  he 
could  not  be  mistaken,  that  surely  he  had  heard  some  one  speak,  and 
that  surely  he  was  at  that  moment  under  no  direct  or  indirect  sujper- 
natural  influence !— and  yet,  where  was  the  man  who  had  addressed  hun  ? 
This  was  a  mystery  whicn  he  had  by  no  means  the  ability  to  solve,  but 
it  had  the  effect  of  inducing  him  to  be  silent,  although  the  groaning  in 
other  quarters  was  as  fierce  as  before. 

The  opposition,  however,  were  not  alone  to  be  blamed.  The  minis- 
terialists themselves  were  highly  culpable.  Had  they  left  the  groaning 
people  to  pursue  that,  great  course,  which  appeared  to  inspire  them  with 
so  much  delight^  unmolested;  had  they  been  content  with  giving,  at  the 
commencement,  three  glorious  rounds  of  enthusiastic  cheers,  and 
then  leaving  the  groaners  to  themselves,  the  confusion  might  thus  have 
been  avoided.  But  this  they  would  not  do.  They  would  have  a 
battle.  They  seemed  to  be  prompted  by  some  eternal,  and  essentially 
cabalistic  principle,  to  beaf  tnem.  They  would  make  more  noise ;  and 
they  did  make  more  noise :  they  made  ten  times  more  noise  than  the 
groaners.  It  was  they  who  would  not  let  the  premier  spealc :  it  was 
they  who  drowned  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  groaners  could 
never  have  stopped  the  speeches  themselves,  and  of  this,  tne  ministeria- 
lists appeared  to  be  conscious,  for  they  lent  them  throughout  their  most 
powerful  aid. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  may  in  all  probability  be  held  to  be  extraordinary, 
that  the  slightest  sound  of  disapprobation,  if  persevered  in,  is  sufficient 
to  create  in  an  assembly,  however  honourable  and  enlightened,  univer- 
sal confusion;  but  there  is  yet  another  fact,  which  is  not  perhaps  of  ' 
quite  so  extraordinary  a  character^  but  which  is  this— that  constant 
straining,  to  state  it  shortly,  will  in  fulness  of  time  produce  exhaus- 
tion ;  and  the  moment  a  practical  illustration  of  that  fact  was  in  this 
particular  instance  afforded,  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  a  manly  and 
rather  a  handsome  individual,  again  rose,  and  said  very  properly,  and 
very  energetically,  '*  that  he  and  the  sheriffs  had  not  been  treated  as 
they  expected." 

"  Of  course  not ! "  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  who  very  seriously  thought, 
Ibat  as  every  thing  had  been  provided  in  a  style  the  most  delicate,  and 
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the  most  sumptuous,  from  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  tureens  of  real 
turtle  to  the  several  hundred  thousand  plates  of  pippins,  such  treatment 
was  monstrous  in  the  extreme. 

The  Lord  Mayor  said  no  more :  he  resumed  bis  seat  with  dignity,  but 
still  with  an  expression  of  noble  indignation,  and  that  expression  was 
hailed  with  loud  cheers ;  but  the  moment  tae  premier— who  with  his 
colleagues  still  manfully  maintained  his  position— re-opened  his  lips, 
the  opposition,  who  felt  themselves  bound  to  produce  the  next  harmony, 
favoured  the  company  with  a  little  more  groaning.  The  ministerialists 
again  knew  their  cue,  and  they  again  set  to  work  as  one  man,  and.  did 
really  succeed  in  the  production  of  the  greatest  amount  of  noise  that 
ever  issued  from  a  corresponding  number  of  human  throats.  Nor  were 
thev  content  with  vocal  music.  By  no  means.  They  beat  the  tables 
with  all  the  energy  of  young  drummers,  while  Uncle  John  was  striking 
that  at  which  he  was  sitting  with  the  force  of  a  Cyclops. 

The  glasses  danced  with  peculiar  animation,  and  shook  out  the  wine 
that  was  in  them  that  they  might  do  it  with  all  possible  efiect ;  and 
while  the  pippins  seemed  to  fancy  that  they  had  been  magically  meta- 
morphosed into  marbles,  the  dishes  they  had  deserted  rattled  after  them 
fiercely,  with  the  apparent  view  of  convincing  them  that  such  was  not 
the  fact. 

The  Lord  Mayor  now  appeared  to  be  somewhat  more  tranquil.  It 
seemed  to  have  struck  him  with  peculiar  force,  that  it  was  perfectly 
useless  to  manifest  anger.  There  the  belliserents  were :  some  were 
hissing,  some  were  groaning,  some  were  shouting,  and  some  were 
laughing,  while  others  were  Indignantly  fidgetting  about  and  explain* 
ing  what  they  thought  of  the  matter  on  the  whole.  It  was  impossible 
therefore,  for  his  lordship  to  do  any  good  by  being  angry.  He  could 
not  by  such  means  quell  the  riot.  He  seemed  to  feel  this  forcibly,  and 
hence,  quite  conscious  of  having  done  all  he  had  the  power  to  do,  he 
very  wisely  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  upon  him 
as  a  magistrate,  as  a  mayor,  and  as  a  man,  to  endure  it  all  with  the  most 
perfect  resignation. 

The  premier  stood  like  a  smiling  statue.  He  was  anxious  to  have  it 
distinctly  understood,  that  if  they  considered  him  to  be  the  man  to  sit 
down  before  he  had  said  what  he  nad  to  say,  they  were  dreadfully  mis- 
taken. He  therefore  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and  oontinued  thus  to 
stand,  until  the  majority  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  conflict  dis- 
played unequivocal  symptoms  of  exhaustion,  when,  taking  advantage  of 
that  interesting  moment,  he  managed  to  say  something  which  appeared 
to  have  some  slight  reference  to  the  army  and  navy,  and  resumed  his 
scat  boldly  and  instantaneously,  amidst  an  unexampled  burst,  composed 
of  hisses,  cheers,  and  groans. 

This,  nowever,  in  a  very  few  minutes  subsided,  and  the  glorious  con- 
flict was  over.  The  opposition  party  prided  themselves  on  having  pro- 
duced it,  and  the  ministerialists,  with  equal  pride,  felt  that  they  had  had 
the  best  of  it.  on  the  whole.  The  Lord  Mayor  expressed  bis  sentiments  on 
the  subject  to  those  around  him,  and  those  around  him  expressed  theirs, 
with  due  eloquence  and  point ;  m  fact,  every  man  present— not  exclud- 
ing the  professional  incfividuals  in  the  orchestra— was  on  this  subject 
warmly  contributing  to  the  universal  buzz,  which  for  a  long  time  per- 
vaded the  Hall. 

Valentine  really  was  very  much  annoyed  at  having  tried  the  experi- 
ment. He  contended  within  himself  that  he  ought  to  have  known  that 
party  spirit  was  sure  to  develop  itself  whenever  an  opportunity  arose ; 
xt  mattered  not  whether  it  were  in  the  senate,  the  banqueting-haU,  or 
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the  oharoli.  He  was,  therefore,  by  no  meuis  content ;  for  although  he 
was  perfectly  oonaoious  that  they  who  had  permitted  themselves  to  be 
80  powerfully  influenoed  by  party  feelings  at  such  a  time,  and  on  such 
an  occasion,  ought  to  blush ;  he  felt,  nevertheless,  that  he  had  awakened 
those  feelings ;  that^although  it  had  all  been  accomplished  by  a  mur- 
mur—he Imd  converted  a  joyous,  happy  scene  into  one  of  malicious 
confusion. 

The  mischief,  however,  had  been  done,  and  as  he  thought  that  it  was 
therefore  extremely  impoUtic  to  vex  himself  any  more  about  tbe  matter 
then,  he  turned,  with  the  view  of  diverting  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
to  some  more  agreeable  subject, and  found  Uncle  John  fast  asleep !  He 
had  been  beating  the  table  with  so  much  energy,  and  shouting— Order ! 
silence !  and  shame  I— with  such  extraordinanr  zeal,  that  he  had  be- 
come quite  exhausted ;  and  there  he  sat,  with  folded  arms,  his  soul 
sealed  to  the  consciousness  of  care,  and  his  lips  pouting  perfect  content- 
ment, whUe,  as  he  nodded,  nature  gave  him  an  occasional  jerk,  with  the 
sublime  view  of  keeping  him  up. 

"Uncle I"  said  Valentine,  shaking  the  sleeper,  who  murmured  and 
nodded,  and  went  to  sleep  again.  Uncle!  he  continued,  "do  you 
know  where  you  are  ?" 

The  sleeper  was  unable  at  that  precise  moment  to  tell  whether  he 
really  did  or  not,  but  he  opened  his  eves  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  on 
the  subject,  and  then  said, "  Why,  bless  me !  I'd  no  idea  that  I  was 
asleep— not  the  slightest !  I  hope  no  one  noticed  it  ?  Bear  me !  it's 
highly  incorrect;  very  wrong— very  wrong.  But  I'm  all  right  now— 
as  wide  awake  as  I  was  in  the  morning.  W  ell !  they  have  settled  it,  I 
see :  you  have  had  no  more  disturbance  ?" 

"  No,*'  replied  Valentine ;  "but  look  at  the  people,  how  dull  they  all  are ! 
The  Lord  Mayor  has  been  labouring  very  hard  to  restore  them  to  good 
humour,  but  without  any  sensible  effect.  They  have  made  up  their 
minds  now  not  to  be  pleased.''  And  this  really  appeared  to  be  the  case. 
They  seemed  to  be  dissatisfied  with  everything.  Toasts  were  proposed, 
and  speeches  were  made ;  but  neither  speeches  nor  toasts  could  re-inspire 
them. 

Of  course,  the  Lord  Mayor  could  not,  under  these  circumstances,  feel 
very  happy.  He  did  all  of  which  he  was  capable  with  a  view  to  the 
restoration  of  those  harmonious  feelings  which  existed  before  the  dis- 
turbanc-e  commenced ;  but  as  he  failed  in  this— signally  failed— he  left 
the  chair  as  soon  as  he  could  with  due  regard  unto  his  dignity,  and 
before  twelve  o'clock  every  guest  had  departed. 

The  matter  was,  however,  by  no  means  allowed  to  rest  here.  The 
effects  of  the  disturbance  were  terrific !— it  induced  a  paper  war  of  the 
most  desperate  character— a  war  which  raged  with  really  unparalleled 
fierceness  for  weeks.  The  opposition  journals  hailed  it  as  a  glorious 
and  indisputable  proof  of  the  surpassing  unpopularity  of  those  ministers 
whom  they  had  with  extraordinary  acutenq^s  discovered  to  be  totally 
unfit  to  rule  the  destinies  of  this  mighty  empire. 

"  How,"  they  exclaimed, "  can  those  atrocious  and  disgusting  po- 
litical anthropophaj^i  dare  to  dra^  on  their  disreputable,  dirty,  and 
degraded  official  existence,  after  this  unexampled— this  mighty  demon- 
stration of  universal  scorn  ?  It  is  an  insult  to  the  whole  British 
nation !— a  gross,  comprehensive,  unmitigated  insult !— an  insult  which 
cannot,  and  shall  not  be  endured !  What  can  be  in  reality  more  con- 
temptiDly  atrocious  than  the  conduct  of  men  who  have  the  brazen 
audacity — the  unblushing  impudence— to  preteud  to  rule  a  deeply- 
reflecting  people,  who  cannot  regard  them  with  but  laath>xv^  aMduu 
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Rust  ?  Can  anything  reflect  more  disgrace  upon  a  mighty  and  hig 
enlightened  nation,  than  the  existence  of  men  as  ministers  so  uti 
contemptible,  so  justly  abhorred?  How,  then,  with  any  show  of 
decency,  can  they  for  a  moment  retain  office  after  such  a  universal  burst 
of  popular  execration  ?  Tet  they  are  \n  office  still !  conscious  of  the 
whole  country  being  against  them ;— conscious  of  being  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  Europe ;— conscious— they  cannot  but  be  conscious— of 
being  despised  and  contemned  by  all  the  intelligence;  all  the  wisdom, 
all  the  wealth,  respectability,  and  virtue  of  this  great  nation ;  these 
abhorrent,  these  imbecile,  shabby^  contemptible,  poUtical  jugglers  still 
cling,  with  the  tenacity  of  polypi,  to  power,  that  they  may  dip  their 
unhallowed  fineers  into  the  public  purse  to  enrich  themselves  and  their 
execrable  satellites!  Englishmen!  will  you  suffer  this  humiliating 
state  of  things  any  longer  to  exist  ?  Britons !  are  you  prepared  to 
become  the  slaves— the  vile,  crawling,  abject  slaves— of  that  detestable 
cUque,  of  wjiich  the  members  now  Did  you  defiance  ?  If  there  be  a 
single  drop  of  the  patriotic  blood  of  your  forefathers  thrilling  through 
your  veins,  you  will  arise,  and  with  one  universal  and  simultaneous 
burst  of  indignation,  denounce  these  degraded  political  reptiles— as  they 
were  denounced  at  Guildhall,— and  hurl  them  at  once  from  that  position 
in  which  they  now  have  the  impudence  to  stand." 

While  the  opposition  joumahsts  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  highly  appropriate  philippics,  thejr  on  the  ministerial  side  were 
contending,  with  extraordinary  force  and  ingenuity,  that  the  disturbance 
in  question,  instead  of  being,  as  pretended,  a  striking  proof  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  ministers,  in  reality  proved  that  they  never  were  so 
popular,  seeing  that  whereas  it  all  originated  with  a  disappointed  alder- 
man who  had  under  his  immediate  surveillance  just  forty  individuals^ 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  from  whom  the  whole  of  the  groaning  pro- 
ceeded, it  would  not  have  been  worth  any  disappointed  alderman's  while 
to  have  organized  those  groaning  individuals,  if  the  popularity  of  the 
ministers  had  been  on  the  wane,  or  if  it  had  not  in  fact  been  in- 
creasing. 

And  this  was  held  to  be  an  extremely  strong  argument— one  which 
absolutely  carried  conviction  on  the  face  of  it ;  and  as  the  opposition 
journalists,  in  their  presumptuous  efforts  to  answer  it,  tried  desperately 
to  shake  it  to  its  base,  it  was  again  and  again  repeated  with  additional 
tropes ;  and  hereupon  the  fierce  journalists  fell  foul  of  each  other. 

The  ministerialists  commenced  the  attack :  they  undertook  to  prove, 
with  mathematical  precision,  that  they  of  the  opposition  were  olack- 
guards ;  and  the  opposition  journalists,  being  equally  chivalrous,  assumed 
to  themselves  the  province  of  reducing  to  a  dead  certainty,  that  they  on 
the  ministerial  side  were  natural  fools.  And  strange  to  say,  they  both 
eventually  succeeded  to  their  own  entire  satisfaction,  but— which  is 
still  more  strange— they  were  utterly  imable  to  obtain  acknowledgments 
of  success  from  each  other  '.—hence,  at  the  happy  termination  of  the 
struggle,  they  ostensibly  held  the  same  views  on  the  subject  as  those 
whicn  they  held  when  the  struggle  began. 

It  is  a  duty,  however,  which  the  historian  owes  as  well  to  himself 
as  to  the  public,  to  state  that  these  amiable  and  truly  ferocious  journal- 
ists in  all  their  contentions  for  the  one  grand  point  were  sincere.  They 
who  were  on  the  opposition  side  of  the  question  did  most  sincerely 
think  that  the  statesmen  who  were  at  that  ])articular  period  in  office 
ought  not  to  retain  it— that  they  ought  to  make  way  for  the  statesmen 
whom  they  had  supplanted,  and  who — with  a  species  of  patriotism  not 
often  to  be  met  with,  but  as  admirable  as  it  is  rare— were  absolutely 
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read^  again  to  take  upon  themselves  the  cares  of  office,  and  thus  to 
sacrifice,  to  an  extent  altogether  unknown,  their  private  oonLfortd 
and  conveniences  to  the  public  good;  they  did  most  sincerely  feel 
that  this  glorious  opportunity  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be  lost — 
that  the  country  owed  those  patriots  a  debt  of  gratitude  amounting  to 
something  very  considerable,  for  offering,  without  the  slightest  solicita- 
tion, to  come  forward  at  that  truly  awful  crisis,  to  snatch  the  British 
empire  irom  the  jaws  of  destmction,  and  thereby  to  save  those  institu- 
tions which  were  crumblins  into  one  undistinguishable  mass  of  reyo- 
lutionary  dust.  And  equally  sincere  were  the  ministerial  journalists, 
when  they  declared  it  to  be  their  decided  opinion  that  the  ministers 
ought  by  no  means  to  resign— that  the  government  of  the  country  could 
not  by  possibility  be  confided  to  men  of  whose  principles  and  general 
conduct  they  could  so  highly  approve— that  thejr  were  iust  the  very 
men  whom  the  people  should  supjwrt  through  thick  and  thin  as  the 
only  men  canable  of  meeting  the  exigencies  peculiar  to  that  period 
— ^and  that  tney  could  have  no  manner  of  confidence  in  those  who 
then  formed  the  corrupt  and  purely  factious  opposition.  Hence  they 
laboured  night  and  day  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  due  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  ministers,  as  the  only  chance  Icfb 
of  averting  a  most  sanguinary  revolution,  and  hence  they  were  inde- 
fati^ble  in  their  efibrts  to  disseminate  the  belief  that  every  act  of  the 
ministers  developed  surpassing  soundness  of  judgment,  and  perfectly 
unexampled  intellectual  vigour— while  every  act  of  the  opposition  dis- 
placed an  extreme  narrowness  of  soul  and  a  dearth  of  judgment  really 
pitiable. 

The  sincerity  of  those  ioumahsts  being  then  so  conspicuous  and 
extensive,  it  can  scarcely  be  deemed  marvellous,  that  the  contest  on 
that  occasion  should  have  been  so  extremely  desperate  as  it  was;  but 
that  which  in  all  probability  will,  in  the  present  day,  appear  more 
extraordinary  than  all,  is  the  fac^  that  notwithstanding  the  choicest 
epithets  were  culled  on  both  sides,  with  due  care,  and  applied  with 
due  ferocity,  the  contest  failed  to  affect  in  any  way  the  stabilit^r  of  the 
government^  for  while  the  zealous  exertions  of  the  opposition  did 
weaken  it  by  no  means,  it  derived  from  those  of  the  ministeralists 
no  additional  strength ;  and  the  result  of  the  glorious  war  was,  that 
while  on  the  one  hand  the  ministers  were  recommended  never  again 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  grand  civic  feast;  on  the  other  it 
was  boldly  and  powerfully  urged,  that  as  mimsters  they  surely  never 
would. 

From  this  struggle  Valentine  certainly  did  derive  much  amusement, 
and  when  he  had  explained  to  Uncle  John,  that  the  whole  afiair  origi- 
nated with  his  own  sUght  murmuring  buzz,  that  gentleman— albeit 
he  very  properly  condemned  the  thing  at  first— viewM  the  progress  of 
the  battle  with  feelings  of  delight.  Morning  after  morning,  and  even- 
ing after  evening,  did  he  study  the  various  modes  of  okttaok  and  de- 
fence, but  although  he  laughed  heartily  and  constantly  at  the  argu- 
ments based  upon  arguments  that  were  themselves  based  upon  nothing, 
tiie  contest  tailed  to  increase  his  admiration  of  that  uncompromising 
jEeal,  which  forms  so  peouliarly  the  characteristio  of  the  fourth  estate  of 
the  realm. 
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CHAPTEB  XXXV. 

Valentine  recovers  the  higfaly-valned  Card,  and  proceeds  with  Unde  John  to  the 
Exhibition  of  Fat  Cattle. 

Albeit  Uncle  John  had  come  to  London  expressly  to  go  at  once  to 
head-quarters,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  Goodman,  he  was  in 
town  more  than  a  month  before  he  managed  to  find  time  to  take  even 
the  preliminary  step.  He  had  formed  highly  laudable  resolutions  every 
evening,  with  a  species  of  regularity  which  was  really  of  itself  striking : 
but  every  morning,  with  precisely  corresponding  regularity^  there  bad 
arisen  fresh  temptations  sulTiciently  powerful  to  set  those  highly  laud- 
able resolutions  at  defiance.  **  I  never  saw  such  a  plaoe  as  this  London," 
he  would  observe;  *'  upon  my  life,  I  don't  appear  to  have  time  to  do  a 
thing:  I  keep  going  on  and  on  in  a  perpetual  state  of  fever,  driyinR 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  racing  and  chasing,  and  bobbing  in  and 
out,  and  really  seem  to  do  nothing  after  alL  X  can't  understand  it  It's 
a  mystery  to  me.  The  place  seems  to  have  been  designed  expressly  in 
order  to  worry  men  to  death."  And  it  really  is  an  absolute  fact  that 
he  did  feel  occasionally  very  much  confused,  i^ay,  it  would  sometimes 
happen  that  a  temporary  derangement  of  his  intellects  would  develop 
itself— «nd  hence  it  will  not  be  deemed  extraordinary^  that  every  day 
after  dinner  he  should  fall  fast  asleep  with  his  highly-prized  meerschaum 
in  his  mouth. 

Now,  as  it  is  not  very  generally  known,  it  cannot  be  very  inoorreot 
to  observe  that  Uncle  John  was  one  of  those  remarkable  men  who  in* 
variably  make  a  dead  stop  in  the  street  when  they  have  anything 
striking  to  communicate,  to  look  at^  or  to  learn.  This  T)r«M)tioe  at  first 
annoyed  Valentine  exceedingly,  for  although  his  uncle  never  stopped 
dead  in  the  road,  but  flew  over  every  crossing  with  as  much  c^f  the 
facility  of  a|n*ey hound  as  he  oomfortabl^  could,  whether  carriages  were  or 
were  not  within  vievF ;  he  would  frequently  do  so  in  the  midst  of  a  mor« 
tal  stream,  when  they  who  happened  to  be  behind  could  not  ayoid  run- 
ning forcibly  against  him.  Sometimes  a  butcher's  boy  would  poke  his 
hat  off  with  his  tray,  and  then  a  heavily  laden  porter  would  send  him 
staggering  a  doien  yards  or  so,  and  then  a  carpenter,  shouting  politely 
*•  by'r  leave,"  would  cut  a  piece  out  of  his  coat  with  the  end  of  a  saw, 
which  invariably  disdains  to  be  wholly  smothered  in  a  basket;  but  even 
these  natural  results  failed  to  cure  him  of  the  practice :  he  would  adhere 
to  it  in  spite  of  them ;  but  certainly  the  most  remarkable  stop  he  ever 
made  was  precisely  at  the  bottom  of  Holborn-hilL 

"  Now,  there's  a  place !"  said  he  on  that  memorable  oooasion.  "Did 
you  ever  ?  How  people  can  breathe  in  such  holes  puzzles  me !  Let's 
go  and  have  a  look  at  them :  come.  I  dare  say  the  poor  creatures  are 
all  fit  to  drop ;  pale,  emaciated,  spiritless,  and  wretch^    Shall  we  go  ?** 

"Oh !  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Valentine;  and  they  entered  the  hole, 
which  bore  the  semblance  of  a  great  commercial  alley,  the  ancient 
houses  on  either  side  of  which  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  striving,  for  % 
century  at  least,  to  lean  against  their  opposite  neighbours  for  support, 
and  had  still  a  trembling  hope  of  accomplishing  that  object  before  their 
tottenng  frames  had  quite  crumbled  into  dust.  Instead  of  being  spirit- 
less and  wretched,  however,  the  inhabitants  were  all  life  and  jolBty— 
laughing,  smging,  joking,  and  chatting  as  gaily  83  if  they  had  been  in 
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the'^Elysjan  Fields,  Some  were  vending  old  shoes,  eome  fHed  fish,  and 
some  tenth  or  eleventh-hand  garments ;  but  the  real  aristocracy  of  the 
place  were  those  who  exhibited  an  infinite  variety  of  handkerchiefs 
pinned  upon  sticks,  and  so  arranged  that  each  windowless  shop  formed 
a  most  attractive  picture.  Into  these  shops  from  time  to  time  sundry 
young  gentlemen  darted,  and  taking  off  their  hats,  as  became  them, 
produced  from  the  interior  in  some  cases  three  and  in  some  half-a-dozen 
bandannas,  which  they  seemed  to  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  pick 
up  just  berore. 

"* Can't  I  sell  you  one  to-day?"  said  a  black-eyed  Jewess,  whoso 
tightly  twisted  ringlets,  like  well-tarred  oords,  lashed  her  bosom.  "  I 
should  like  to  deal  with  you,''  she  continued,  addressing  Uncle  John, 
with  a  perfectly  heart-winning  smile. 

**  They  don't  appear  to  me  to  be  new,"  observed  that  really  unsophis- 
tieated  eentleman. 

The  Jewess  turned  her  black  eyes  fUll  upon  him,  and  seemed  in  an 
instant  to  have  read  the  whole  history  of  the  man.  I  think  we  can  do 
a  little  business  together,"  she  observed.  ^  Just  step  inside  here.  There's 
no  harm  done,  you  know :  I  have  something  particular  to  show  you." 

Uncle  John  looked  at  Valentine  as  if  he  did  not  understand  it  exactly ; 
but  w  Valentine^  who  did  understand  it,  smiled,  Uncle  John  at  once 
followed  the  fascinating  Jewess,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  a  drawer,  and 
producing  a  bundle,  said,  "Now  I've  something  here  that'll  do  your 
eyes  a  world  of  good  to  look  at." 

The  bundle  was  opened,  and  the  first-thing  which  struck  Uncle  John 
was  the  handierchief  he  lost  in  Gheapside  while  looking  at  the  Lord 
Mayor's  pageant.    **  Why,"  said  he, "  what's  this  ?  Why,  that's  mine !" 

''That's  what  every  gentleman  says  when  he  sees  a  hankecher  at  all 
like  his'n,"  replied  the  Jewess. 

"  But  now  did  you  come  by  it  f "  inquired  Uncle' John. 

"  Oh,  I  took  it  in  the  regular  wav  of  business,  of  oourse." 

"But  if  s  mine,"  exclaimed  Uncle  John, 

''Now  what  a  mistake  that  is.  when  its  mine,"  sold  the  Jewess. 
"  But  how  do  you  know  it  ever  did  belong  to  you  p  Do  you  think  they 
never  make  two  hankeohers  alike?" 

"  ril  soon  convince  you ;  mine  ore  all  marked,"  said  Uncle  John ; 
and  while  he  looked  at  each  comer  with  very  great  minuteness,  the 
Jewess  smiled,  and  eventually  asked  him  if  he  were  satisfied. 

"No,  I  am  not  "said  he:  "I  am  not  by  any  means.  Although  I 
can't  find  the  mark,  I  still  believe  it  to  be  mine."  And  as  he  looked 
round,  it  absolutely  struck  him  that  the  whole  of  those  handkerchiefs 
which  then  met  nis  view  had  been  stolen  !~an  extraordinary  idea, 
which  at  that  moment  made  him  so  indignant,  that  he  prepared  to  leave 
the  shop. 

"  But  come,  we  can  deal  for  all  that,"  said  the  Jewess.  "  Here,  take 
it  for  three-and  six,  and  say  you've  got  a  good  bargain." 

"  What,  compound  a  felony ! "  excljumed  Uncle  John. 

"  Well,  here  take  it  for  three,"  said  the  Jewess^  "  and  I  shan't  get  a 
ha'nenny  by  you.'* 

Uncle  John  looked  remarkably  fierce,  and  said  very  severely,  "  It's 
my  firm  beUef  that  these  things  you  have  here  were  not  honestly  come 
by,"  and  having  pointedly  delivered  himself  to  this  effect,  he  turned  his 
back  upon  the  Jewess,  who  was  laughing  very  budly,  and  quitted  the 
shop.  "  It  is  really  my  opinion,"  he  continued,  addressing  Valentine, 
"  that  the  whole  of  those  things  have  been  stolen," 

''Why,  of  course.   Th»t  10  well  understood," 
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"  Indeed ! "  cried  Uncle  John,  and  as  be  stopped  short  to  wonder 
that  things  which  were  well  understood  to  have  been  stolen  should  be 
unblushingly  exposed  in  open  day,  the  attention  of  Valentine  was  fixed 
upon  a  jacket  which  hung  at  an  old  clothes  shop  opposite.  **  It  must 
be  the  same,"  thought  he, "  surely !— but  then  there's  no  chance  of  the 
card  being  in  it." 

"  Any  think  in  ma  vay  to-day  ?  "  said  a  Jew  who  had  been  watching 
his  countenance.    "  Any  think  to  puyor  to  shell  ?  ". 

"  Let  me  look  at  that  jacket,"  said  Valentine. 

"  What  are  you  about  ?  "  cried  Uncle  John. 

"  I  merely  wish  to  see  that  jacket." 

"What,  are  you  going  to  set  up  on  your  own  account,  Val,  as  a 
barber  ?" 

Uncle  John  smiled  and  felt  much  amused;  but  Valentine  smiled 
not  at  all :  he  took  the  jacket  with  great  eagerness  from  the  hands 
of  the  Jew,  and  searched  the  pockets.  They  were  empty !  His 
hopes  were  again  blasted.  He  searched  them  again,  and  again ;  and 
at  length  found— a  hole !  He  revived.  The  card  might  have  worked 
its  way  through  it.  He  extended  his  search  zealously  between  the 
striped  material  and  the  hnin&^and  eventually  in  the  corner  he  felt 
something  closely  doubled  up.  Me  drew  it  forth :  it  was  the  card  of 
him  whom  he  had  rescued !— the  father  of  her  in  whom  his  dearest 
hopes  had  been  centered.  He  saw  the  name  of  Baven  distinctly : 
he  could  also  make  out  the  greater  part  of  the  address.  At  that  moment 
how  pure  was  Ms  happiness !  He  Telt  so  dehghted,  so  joyous !  Uncle 
John  looked  amazed,  and  the  Jew,  whose  first  impression  was  that  the 
card  was  at  the  very  least  a  fifty  pound  note,  looked  quite  as  much 
amazed  as  Uncle  John. 

"  What  is  the  price  of  this  jacket  ?  "  inquired  Valentine. 

"  Vy,"  said  the  Jew, "  it  shan't  be  tear  at  a  crown.    The  card  sheems 
vorth  arl  the  moneesh." 

wan't  but  the  card,"  said  Valentine,  giving  the  sum  demanded. 
"  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  the  jacket." 

**  Nothing  elsh  m  ma  vay  ?"  said  the  Jew,  who  felt  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  himself  for  having  asked  so  small  a  sum. 

"  No,  nothing,"  replied  Valentine.  "  Nothing,"  and  he  hurried  his 
uncle  out  of  the  lane  as  soon  as  possible. 

"  Now,  what's  all  this— whaf  s  all  this  business  ?  "  demanded  Uncle 
John,  naving  made  a  dead  stop  at  the  corner. 

"  I  am  happy,"  cried  Valentine,  "  perfectly  happy,"  and  he  entered 
at  once  into  a  minute  explanation  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  much  valued  card. 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  want  to  see  the  girl  again  for?  "  inquired 
Uncle  John.    "  You  can  do  nothing  more  for  her  now." 

"  But  she  wished  me  to  call,"  observed  Valentine ;  "  and  so  did  her 
father,  and  therefore  I  must,  as  a  matter  of  mere  court^sv." 

"  Courtesy !   Fiddlesticks ! "  rejoined  Uncle  John.   "  It's  my  opinion 
that  you'd  not  be  so  anxious  about  the  business  if  it  were  but  a  matter 
of  mere  courtesy.    Did  you  ever  see  the  girl  before  ?  " 
^  «  No,  never!" 

J  "  Then  it's  my  firm  belief  that  you  had  better  not  see  her  again. 

V         You'll  only  make  a  fool  of  yourself.    I  don't  at  all  like  these  romantic 
i         affairs— they  never  come  to  any  good.    It  was  all  very  well  for  you  to 
2         save  a  fellow-creature.    I  admire  your  spirit  and  your  motive ,  but, 
take  my  advice,  and  don't  go." 

"  Uut  she  is  so  sweet  a  girl,"  observed  Valentine. 


tope^ 
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**  Sweet  ?  pooh !  so  they  are  all :  I  never  heard  of  a  girl  bein?  snrod 
who  was  not.  Besides,  how  do  you  know  who  she  is,  or  what  sho  is  ? 
that's  the  point" 

**  I  don't  know— of  course  I  can't  tell.  I  am  hence  the  more  anxious 
to  ascertain." 

"  Well,  I  know  how  it  will  be— I  see  it  all  plain  enough.  Put  you 
can't  go  to-day,  that's  quite  clear." 

"But,whvcanInot?" 

**  What !  nave  you  forjfotten  that  this  is  the  last  day  of  the  cattle 
show  ?    I  wouldn't  miss  that  for  fifty  pounds." 

"  But  it  surely  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  with  you  ?  " 

Not  necessary !  How  do  you  think  it  possible  lor  me  to  find  mv 
way  about  m  this  wilderness  alone  ?  Besides,  I  may  bo  run  over.  A 
thousand  things  may  occur.  How  can  you  or  1,  or  anybody,  tell  what 
may  happen !  *^ 

Of  course  Valentine  could  not  pretend  ta  any  knowledge  of  what 
might  occur :  but  he  nevertheless  wished  the  fat  cattle  were  drowned 
in  the  Dead  Sea.  He  had,  however,  one  great  consolation— he  had 
recovered  the  card ;  and  as  they  rode  towards  the  place  at  which  tbo 
cattle  were  exhibited,  he  felt  twenty  times  to  ascertain  if  it  were  secure, 
and  eventually  determined  to  wait,  with  all  the  patience  at  his  com- 
mandy  till  the  following  morning. 

••  Now,"  said  Uncle  John,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of  exhibition,  "  I 
expect  to  have  a  treat,  Val,— a  glorious  treat ! "  and  having  entered, 
they  found  the  place  crowded  with  all  sorts  of  people,  from  the  noble- 
man down  to  the  butcher's  boy  without  a  hat. 

To  the  pi^  on  the  left  Uncle  John  first  directed  his  attention.  He 
was  a  great  mdge  of  pigs,  and  there  lay  the  poor  animals,  grunting  and 
snoring,  and  panting,  and  squeaking,  while  the  connoisseurs  around 
were  engaged  in  the  pleasing  occupation  of  slapping  their  haunches  and 
pinching  and  twisting  their  tails,  with  the  ostensible  view  of  ascertain- 
ing how  much  noise  it  was  possible  for  them  to  make.  They  had,  of 
course,  been  made  so  fat  that  their  ability  to  stand  was  out  of  the 
question  altooether ;  yet,  although  they  were  all  in  the  finest  state  of 
oorpulencv,  tney  looked  as  uncomfortable  as  pigs  could  look  by  any 
conceivable  possibihty. 

"Now,  there's  a  pig  for  you!"  observed  Uncle  John,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  black  lump  of  flesh,  which  appeared  to  be  particularly  unhappy. 
**  That  pig  weighs— now,  what  shall  1  say  ?— it  weighs  above  fifty  score ! " 

"You're  wrong!"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  towards  the 
head  of  the  pig ;  111  bet  you  a  bottle  of  wine  I  don't  weigh  above 
fortv!" 

Uncle  John  pursed  his  lii>s  and  knit  his  brows,  and  then  looked  at 
the  pig's  head'  m  a  very  straightforward  manner,  and  then  cocked  his 
hat  on  one  side,  and  scratched  his  own  head  with  freedom,  and  felt 
altogether  ^n  a  confused  state  of  mind,  until  he  turned  towards  Valen- 
tine, who  happened  to  be  smiling,  when  he  saw  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eve  what  it  was,  and  cried,  Ufting  his  stick,  "You  young  doc !  there ! 
if  I  didn't  think  that  pig  spoke,  rm  not  here ! "  and  Uncle  John  roared 
with  laughter.  "What  a  fool!"  he  continued.  "The  idea  of  a  pig 
offering  to  bet  a  bottle  of  wine  he  didn't  weigh  fortv  score !"  and 
again  Uncle  John  burst  out  very  merrily,  until  at  length,  screwing  his 
countenance  to  a  very  solemn  pitch,  he  gravely  added, "  But  ho  weighs 
fifkr  score  for  all  that" 

Well,  they  now  left  the  pigs,  and  went  at  once  to  the  other  side, 
where  the  first  class  oxen  were  arranged,  with  backs  as  broad  as  those  of 
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full-sized  elephants,  and  withal  so  remarkably  flat,  that  had  they 
happened  to  have  rolled  upon  those  backs,  they  would  have  stood  no 
more  chance  of  getting  up  a^ain,  without  mortu  aid,  than  a  turtle,  on 
being  placed  in  a  oorresi>onding  predicament  And  they  appeared  to  be 
perfectly  cognisant  of  this,  for  whenever  nature  called  upon  the  beasts 
to  he  down,  they  ob^ed  her  call  as  cautiously  as  Christians. 

**  What  is  the  use,*^  inquired  Valentine, "  of  fattening  these  creatures 
up  to  such  an  extent  ?** 

*'  The  use ! "  cried  Uncle  John,--'' the  use !  'Why,  the  use  of  it  is 
to  sec  how  fat  they  can  be  made. 

"  But  what  is  the  use  of  seeing  how  fat  they  can  be  made  ? " 

"  Wh^,  of  course,  to  ascertain  which  kind  of  cattle  will  fatten,  and 
which  kind  will  not" 

"  Is  that  the  only  good  accomplished  ?" 

^  The  only  good !  '*  exclaimed  Uncle  John.  **  Is  not  that  good  enough  ? 
What  would  he  the  use  of  throwing  away  a  lot  of  fodder  upon  cattle 
that  won't  fatten  at  all  ?*' 

*'  There  is,"  said  Valentine,  as  gravely  as  possible,  "a  society  in  this 
wilderness,  as  you  are  pleased  to  term  it,  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals.  Now  the  officers  of  that  society,  I  think,  ought  to  tako 
special  cognisance  of  this  exhibition,  for  in  my  view  there  cannot  be  a 
species  of  cruelty  more  refined  than  that  of  fattening  animals  up  to  a 
state  in  which  they  are  compelled  to  gasp  at  least  a  hundred  and  twenty 
times  ptr  minute.  Just  notice  those  poor  distressed  creatures,  ho^ 
they  pant !  Can  any  man  beUeve  that  they  are  not  in  great  pain  ? 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  you  and  I  were  in  the  power  of  graziers 
who  felt  disposed  to  experimentalize  upon  us^  what  a  sweet  state  of 
mind  we  should  be  in  if  they  succeeded  m  making  us  in  proportion  a^ 
fat  as  those  beasts." 

"The  grazier  who  could  succeed,  Val,  in  making  you  fat,  would 
deserve  a  gold  medal,  thickly  studded  with  nrecious  stones.  But  we 
are  men,  and  they  are  beasts ;  that  makes  all  the  difference.  The  cases 
are  therefore  by  no  means  analogous." 

Valentine  did  not  suppose  that  they  were:  but  he  conceived  that 
Uncle  John  might  have  been  brought  to  explain  more  distinctly  why 
beasts  were  thus  fattened  to  an  extent  which  rendered  their  existence  a 
burden,  and  hence,  following  the  example  of  Uncle  John  with  the  pig, 
adhered  firmly  to  his  first  position,  that  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  were  bound  to  interfere. 

Now  it  really  was  interesting  to  observe  how  the  farmers  and  the 
butchers  felt  the  various  poi)ular  parts  of  the  animals  as  they  stood ; 
but  more  interesting  still  was  it  to  notice  how  the  far  more  fashionably- 
dressed  individuals,  having  stolen  a  few  lessons  from  the  butchers  and 
the  farmers,  felt  precisely  the  same  parts  of  those  animals,  and  looked 
guite  as  learned  as  the  butchers  and  the  farmers  themselves.  One 
individual,  an  external  pink  of  the  purest  water,  made  himself  par- 
ticularly conspicuous  in  this  way;  fifrst  performing  the  operation  of 
ninping  the  animals,  and  then  giving  his  judgment  upon  each  to  two 
ladies,  who  were  of  his  party,  with  infinite  eloquence  and  point  Valen- 
tine was  highly  amused  by  this  exquisite  pretender:  he  felt  his  proceed- 
ings to  be  ridiculous  in  the  extreme,  and  therefore  watched  him  very 
narrowly  until  he  reached  the  ox  which  had  gained  the  first  prize,  and 
which  he  began  to  feeL  of  course,  with  consummate  dexterity. 

"  Now,  don't  pinch  r*  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  ox,  which,  as  if  to  complete  the  illusion,  at  that  moment 
turned  his  head  round,  ^'if  s  of  no  use !— you  don't  understand  it  1" 
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The  exquisite  started  back  greatly  confused,  while  the  ladies  were 
excessively  alarmed  at  the  announcement. 

"Well,  dang  my  boottons!"  cried  a  countryman, " if  evcrlheerd 
telle' the  like  o*  that!" 

••  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  suggested  the  exquisite. 

"  Strornary !  I  never  come  across  such  a  thing  afore  in  all  my  boom 
days.  That* s  woot  he  goot  the  prize  for,  dang  me,  I  shoodn't  wonder, 
rn  be  bound  to  say— no  doot." 

Uncle  John  could  keep  silent  no  longer.  He  burst  into  a  roar,  which 
so  powerfully  convulsed  nim,  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  hold  on  by 
the  tail  of  the  next  ox. 

This  seemed  to  awaken  the  suspiciolis  of  the  pink.  He  could  not. 
it  is  true,  understand  it  exactly ;  out  he  was  satisfied  that  the  animal 
had  spoken  by  no  means.  His  courage  therefore  returned,  and  being 
positively  brave,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  animal  again. 

**  Don'^t !  there's  a  good  fellow !— pray  don't !"  said  Valentine,  throw- 
ing his  voice  as  before.  "You've  no  idea  how  sore  I  am  round  about 
the  tail." 

And  this  doubtless  was  ptecisely  what  the  animal  would  have  said, 
if  it  could  in  reality  have  spoken;  for  as  he  had  been  at  the  exhibi- 
tion some  days,  his  most  popular  points,  that  is,  being  interpreted, 
those  points  wmch  true  judges  invariably  assail,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely tender ;  but  whether  these  were  the  words  which  the  animal 
would  in  such  an  event  have  uttered,  or  not,  it  is  perfectly  ceilain  that 
they  had  the  effect  not  only  of  inducing  the  exquisite  to  withdraw 
his  hand  on  the  instant,  but  of  inspiring  those  around  him  with 
wonder. 

"Here, Bill!"  cried  a  butcher^  addressing  his  friend,  "p'raps this 
oint  a  rum  start !  sen  I  may  live,  if  this  box  cam't  talk  reg'lar." 

"  Do  vot?"  cried  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  important  communca- 
lion  had  been  addressed. 

"  Vy,  talk  like  a  brick,  and  as  teglar  as  a  Christian." 

*•  Yes— over ! "  said  his  friend,  with  an  expression  of  incredulity. 

•*  But  I  tell  yer  I  heered  him— so  there  cam't  be  no  mistake." 

"  Yot  I  do  you  mean  to  go  for  to  think  that  youll  gammon  me  into 
that  ere?" 

"  VelL  arks  these  ere  Kenelmen !— don't  believe  me  aront  you  like  !— 
they  all  neered  him."  And  the  butcher  proceeded  to  accumulate  such 
collateral  evidence  as  he  felt  must  establish  the  thing  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  his  incredulous  friend;  but  as  Uncle  John  still  roared  with 
laughter,  and  kept  holding  on  by  the  tail  of  the  next  ox  with  such  un- 
exampled firmness  that  the  animal  must  have  felt  that  the  design  waa 
to  j)uil  out  that  ornament  by  the  root,  it  was  deemed  right  by  Valentine 
--just  as  the  butcher  was  eloquently  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
affair— to  leave  the  interesting  group  to  solve  that  which  of  course  Waa 
regarded  as  a  mystery  by  all. 

It  was,  however,  by  no  means  the  work  of  a  moment  to  release  tho 
ox's  tail  from  the  grasp  of  Uncle  John.  The  poor^  animal  stood  the 
tugging  with  really  exemplary  patience  ;^  and  being^  too  fat  to  kick, 
looked  round  simply,  as  if  anxious  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances conneotea  therewith ;  but  he  clearly  must  have  felt  that  if  an 
assault  of  such  a  character  had  been  made  before  he  was  fattened,  the 
assailant  would  have  had  his  reward. 

By  dint  of  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  Valentine,  however.  Uncle 
John  waa  eventually  severed  from  the  tail ;  but  before  they  had  reached 
the  place  in  which  the  sixth  and  seventh  classes  were  exhibited,  loud 
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cries  of  "A  bull!  a  bull !  a  bull  broke  loose !"  were  heard,  and  an 
awful  rush  was  made  towards  the  pigs.  Some  terror-stricken  gentle- 
men leaped  with  due  agility  upon  the  broad  flat  backs  of  the  cattle, 
others  mounted  the  frames  near  the  horns  of  the  beasts,  which  those 
beasts  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  submit  to,  and  hence  used  the 
weapons  with  which  nature  had  provided  them,  with  no  inconsiderable 
force  and  effect ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  alarmed  con- 
noisseurs rushed  with  all  discreet  haste  towards  the  entrance,  with 
countenances  strongly  expressive  of  the  most  lively  apprehension,  while 
the  females  were  screaming,  and  the  male  alarmists  shouting—'*  A  pole- 
axe  !— a  pole-axe  there ! — let  him  be  lulled !  * 

As  soon  as  the  nlace  f^om  which  the  terrorists  had  so  unoeremo^ 
niously  decamped  became  clear,  Unde  John,  who  had  slipped  with 
surpassing  dexterity  behind  an  ox,  followed  Valentine  in,  and  beyond  all 
dispute  there  was  a  short-horned  heifer  endeavouring  with  all  the  zeal 
ana  ingenuity  of  which  she  was  capable  to  slip  the  halter  over  her  head, 
having  evidently  been  pinched  until  her  popular  points  had  become  so 
sore  that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  endure  it  no  longer.  Two  la- 
bourers, hoiyever,  most  bravely  approached  and  effectually  frustrated  her 
ladyship's  design,— a  striking  fact,  which  was  duly  and  promptly  an- 
nounced, and  as  the  alarmists  were  returning  with  appropriate  caution. 
Uncle  John  ascertained  that  it  \vas  time  for  him  to  start,  when  he  and 
Valentine  left  the  exhibition  highly  pleased  with  the  varied  entertain- 
ment it  had  afforded. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVI. 

The  mutual  Recognition  and  the  Tnterriew— the  polite  Invitation,  and  the  Dinner. 

It  may,  as  a  general  thing,  be  stated  that  men  spend  their  most 
miserable  hours  in  bed,  when  they  are  anxious  to  go  to  sleep  and 
cannot.  They  turn  and  turn,  and  with  every  turn  thoughts  of  a  most 
uncomfortable  character  are  engendered;  yet  although  they  pray  heartily 
and  fervently  for  the  morning,  their  heads  realljr  seem  to  be  sealed  to 
their  pillows,  when  that  which  they  prayed  for  arrives.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case  with  Valentine.  It  is  true  he  turned  over  and  over 
continually  throughout  the  nighl  but  his  thoughts  were  of  the  most 
pleasing  character,  being  of  her  wnom  he  felt  that  he  loved :  it  is  also 
true  that  he  wished  for  the  morning,  but  when  it  {(rrived,  instead  of 
finding  him  apparently  sealed)  to  the  T)illow,  it  found  him  knocking 
violently  at  Uncle  John^s  door,  and  exerting  all  the  powers  of  persuasion 
at  his  command  to  induce  him  to  get  up  at  onoe.  He  really  marvelled 
that  men  should  lie  in  bed  so  long.  It  was  then  eight  o'clock,  and 
although  his  own  time  had  been  heretofore  nine,  it  then  struck  him  as 
extraordinary  that  it  had  not  been  seven,  and  having  eventually  ex- 
torted a  promise  from  Uncle  John  that  he  would  rise  on  the  instant,  he 
returned  to  his  own  room  to  dress. 

Now,  it  has  been  said  that  all  is  vanity ;  and  if  vanity  be  thus  con- 
tradistinguished from  pride,  that  whereas  pride  prompts  us  to  esteem 
ourselves  highly,  vanity  stimulates  us  to  win  the  esteem  of  others— it 
is  quite  clear  that  vanity  is  not  a  bad  passion,  but  on  the  oontrarv  one 
which  ought  fondly  to  be  cherished.  But  it  naa  also  been  said,  and  that 
too  by  an  ancient  philosopher,  that  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and 
if  he  be,  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  vanity  is  not  quite  so  general 
a  things  but  assuming  this  to  be  wrong;  that  is  to  say,  assuming  tbft 
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men  are  in  reality  Tain,  and  that  vain  men  are  even  in  fne  abstract 
wicked,  it  still  appears  to  be  quite  consistent  with  reason  to  contend 
that  if  there  be  a  time  at  which  the  development  of  vanity  is  venioL 
it  is  that  at  which  men  are  about  to  see  those  whom  they  love,  and 
by  whom  they  therefore  hope  to  be  loved  in  return.  They  are  then 
the  most  anxious  to  win  the  esteem  of  others ;  and  if  this  be  the  true 
definition  of  vanity,  it  follows  that  Yalentine  himself  was  most  vain 
on  the  memorable  morning  in  question.  H^was  never  so  lon^  dressing 
before.  He  was,  indeed,  so  extremely  particular,  that  he  even  asto- 
nished himself;  but  eventually,  conceiving  that  Uncle  John  must  be 
out  of  patience,  he  gave  a  last  long  lingering  look  at  the  glass,  and 
went  down  into  the  parlour.  Uncle  John  was  not  there.  He  too 
must  have  been  more  than  usually  particular  that  morning,  for  in 
general  he  was  dressed  and  down  in  less  than  five  minutes.  Well, 
valentine  waited :  he  waited  ten  minutes,  and  thought  that  sufficiently 
horrible ;  but  when  he  had  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  darted  at 
once  up  to  Uncle  John's  room,  and  knocked  as  if  the  house  had  been  in 


'  Aye.  aye,^  cried  Uncle  John,  whom  the  knocking  had  awakened 
from  a  dream  which  had  reference  to  some  astonishing  turnips  which 
he  had  seen  at  the  show  the  day  before,  and  immediately  after  he  had 
said."  Aye,  aye,'*  he  gave  a  very,  very  long  cosey  yawn. 

"  What,  are  you  not  up  yet  ?'*  cried  Valentine. 

Undo  John  instantly  rolled  out  of  bed,  and  cried,  "  Up !  yes,  of 
coarse !"  which  of  course  was  the  fact.  **  Til  be  down  in  five  minutes," 
he  added,  with  truly  remarkable  presence  of  mind,  and  within  the  five 
minutes  ne  was  down. 

**  What  a  time  you  have  been !"  observed  Valentine,  seating  himself 
at  the  table. 

"I've  been  dreaming,"  returned  Uncle  John,  "  of  those  turnips.  1 
thought  that  you  undertook  to  swallow  one  six  and  thirty  inches  in 
circumference  whole." 

"And  did  I  do  it?" 

"  To  the  utter  astonishment  of  all  beholders  it  slipped  dean  down  like 
apilL" 

"  It  must  have  appeared  that  I  possessed  a  most  extraordinary  swal- 
low;  but  do  you  thmk  of  going  out  this  morning  at  all  ?" 

"  Why  no,  my  boy,  really  I  don't  think  I  can.  This  racing  about  day 
after  day  knocks  me  up  altogether." 

"  Then  I'll  return  as  soon  as  possible.    I  shall  not  be  gone  long.'* 

"  6rone  ?    \A  I  •     where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  To  call  on  i.  ^^  persons  I  named  to  you  yesterday.  Don't  you 
remember  ?" 

Uncle  John,  it  was  clear,  had  forgotten  all  about  it ;  but  he  now  re- 
collected the  circumstance,  and  shook  his  head  gravely.  "  I  know," 
said  he,  "  that  if  I  endeavour  to  persuade  you  to  keep  away  from  that 
girl,  you  will  be  the  more  anxious  to  go;  that  is  perfectly  clear.  I  shall 
therefore  say  no  more  about  it  Ton  are  at  liberty  to  go,  sir,  but  re- 
member, if  you  associate  yourself  with  any  creature  who  can  be  picked 
up  on  board  a  steam-packet,  I  disown  you— at  once,  sir,  I  disown  you." 

"  Uncle !"  said  Valentine,  ia  a  tone  of  remonstrance, "  can  you  sup- 
pose—" 

"  I'll  hear  nothing  more  about  it^"  interrupted  Uncle  John ; "  I  see 
clearly  how  it  will  be.  You'll  make  a  fool  of  yourself,  sir  Ii-but  go  by 
ail  means,  and  if  you  are  not  back  in  less  than  two  hours,  I  shall  go  out 
without  you.    I  caii't  Uve  in  this  hole  of  London  without  a  little  ex- 
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erdse ;  no  man  can  do  it*  Therefore^  two  honrs,  mark !  I'll  not  wait 
another  moment." 

It  will  hence  be  perceiTed  that  Uncle  John  was  rather  angry ;  but  he 
notwithstanding  shook  hands  with  Valentine,  and  explained  before  he 
left,  that  as  he  had  great  oonfidence  in  his  iudgment  and  discretion,  he 
felt  sure  that  he  would  commit  no  act  of  foll;^  that  would  shake  it. 

The  concluding  observation  he  deemed  highly  politio.  '*  Suspicion," 
thought  he,  "is  the  parent^  of  the  thing  we  suspect ;  but  let  any  one 
ieel  that  full  confidence  is  reposed  in  him,,and  he  will  think  and  think 
a  long  time  before  he  betrays  it." 

Without  hearing  another  discouraging  word,  therefore,  Valentine 
started  for  Bryanstone-square,  but  on  his  way  felt  as  if  within  the 
hour  he  should  know  if  the  germ  of  his  life's  haippiness  would  strike 
root  or  wither.  He  had  never  before  oonoeired  it  to  be  possible  for 
the  slightest  imperfection  to  characterise  her  in  whom  his  nopes  were 
concentered.     His  impression  had  been  that  he  Ihad  but  to  see  her 


J  not,"  thought  he,  •* 

she  is,  wh^—- why  then  must  I  striye  to  forget  her :  out  111  not  do  her 
the  injustice  to  suinpose  that  she  is  not.  I  feel  convinced  that  I  am  not 
mistaken."  And  with  this  oonviotion  Qrmly  impressed  upon  his  mind^ 
he  reached  the  house. 

It  was  a  large  one !  rather  awfully  large :  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  he  should  have  liked  it  somewhat  better,  had  it  been  a  little  smal- 
ler !— he  had  had  no  idea  of  its  being  such  a  sixe  I  It  could  not  be 
the  right  one !  He  must  have  made  a  mistake,  either  in  the  name 
of  the  square,  or  in  the  number !  He  passed  it,  and  drew  forth  the 
card.  No !  —all  was  correct !  " Surely,"  thought  he,  "this  must  be 
the  same  card  ?"  And  he  really  began  to  feel  not  quite  sure  even  of 
that;  but  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  doubt  on  the  subject,  he  went 
to  the  door  and  knocked  boldly— albeit  there  was  something  in  the 
sound  of  the  knocker  a  little  too  aristocratic. 

"  Mr.  Baven,"  said  he,  when  the  door  had  been  opened,  in  a  tone 
more  than  usually  decided  and  severe. 

"Not  at  home,  sir,"  replied  the  servant,  whose  livery  was  of  the 
gayest  description. 

"  What  time  is  he  usually  at  home  ?  "  inquired  Valentine,  drawing 
forth  his  card-case. 

"About  this  time,  sir,  generally,"  said  the  servant.  "He  is  seldom 
out  before  one  or  two." 

Valentine  having  left;  his  card,  thereupon  turned  from  the  door;  but 
his  eye  was  at  the  moment  attracted  oy  one  who  had  darted  to  the 
window,  and  who  recognised  him  instantly !  What  was  to  be  done? 
The  recognition  was  mutual ;  vet  ought  he---she  bowed  to  him !— that 
was  sufficient :  he  returned :  the  door  had  not  been  closed ;  but  before 
he  had  time  to  say  a  syllable  to  the  servant,  an  angel,  in  the  perfect  si- 
militude  of  her  whom  he  had  saved,  seized  his  hand,  and  led  him  into 
the  room. 

"  I  am  so  ^ad  to  see  you ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Indeed  I  scarcely  can 
tell  howdehghted  I  am! "--and  she  led  him  to  a  seat,  and  sat  very, 
veiv  near  him ;  and  they  gazed  upon  each  other,  and  looked  very  pafe, 
and  felt  really  very  awkward. 

Valentine  oould  not  get  over  it  at  all !— but  he  had  always  felt  em- 
barrassed in  the  presence  of  ladies.  He  would  have  met  Satan  himself, 
in  the  shape  of  a  man,  without  a  nerve  being  fluttered ;  but  if  one  ot 
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his  majesty's  most  minute  imps  had  appeared  in  the  semblance  of  a 
woman,  that  imp  would  in  limine  have  beaten  him  hollow. 

It  will  not,  therefore,  by  any  means  be  deemed  very  extraordinaiy, 
that  the  lady,  in  this  instance,  should  have  been  the  first  to  recover :  in 
factL  the  recovery  of  Valentine  was  rather  remote,  when  she  exclaimed, 
**  Oh,  how  I  do  wish  that  papa  would  return  !  He  would,  indeed,  be 
so  happy  to  see  you.  He  has  been  talking  about  you  every  day  since ; 
and  we  did  so  wonder  you  had  not  called— there  he  is  \"  she  continued, 
starting  up,  as  a  knock  came  to  the  door.  And  really  it  was  a  most 
undeniable  knock.  It  wa$  like  the  commencement  of  the  overture  to 
Semiramide.  She  therefore  could  not  by  any  possible  chance  have 
been  mistaken.  It  seemed,  too,  as  if  the  servant  knew  something  of  the 
tune ;  for  the  last  bar  had  scarcely  been  executed,  when  he  flew  across 
the  hall,  with  an  apparently  just  and  well-grounded  apprehension  of 
an  immediate  encore. 

Valentine  now  heard  the  voice  of  authority,  which  was  also  the  voice 
of  Mr.  Baven ;  and  as  his  daughter  glided  gracefully  to  meet  him  in  the 
hall,  he  cried,  "Well,  Louise !— anything  turned  up  fresh  ?'* 

"  This  is  the  gentleman,  papa,  who  preserved  us,"  said  Louise,  as  he 
entered  the  room. 

"Ah!  my  brave  fellow!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Eaven.  "How  are  you? 
Glad  to  see  you—very  glad— right  glad !— God  bless  you !— But  why 
have  you  not  been  before  ? " 

Valentine— whom  the  presence  of  Mr.  Eaven  had  relieved  from  all 
embarrassment— now  explained  all  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  card;  and  as  he  dwelt  with  considerable  emphasis  and  eloquence 
upon  his  anxiety  to  regain  it,  ^nd  the  pleasure  its  recovery  had  induced. 
Louise  watched  his  countenance  with  the  earnestness  of  love ;  and 
everv  word,  every  tone,  sank  deep  into  her  heart. 

"  God  bless  you !— God  bless  you !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Eaven,  and  some- 
thing like  a  tear  stood  in  his  eye  as  he  spoke ;  and  he  shook  the  hand 
of  Valentine  again  very  warmly,  as  he  added, "  You  don't  know— you 
can't  know— how  anxious  we  have  been  to  see  you !  But  come,  come ! 
^you'll  dine  with  us  to-day,  as  a  matter  of  course  ?" 

"  I  should  be  happy— most  happy— but  my  uncle  is  in  town,"  observed 
Valentine. 

"  Well,  bring  your  uncle  with  you,  of  course  ! "  said  Mr.  Eaven. 
"  Give  my  compliments,  and  tell  him  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him  to 
takepot-luok.    I'll  send  my  carriage  for  him  at  five.'*^ 

"  Pot-luck ! "  thought  Valentine — "  that's  very  extraordinary."  He 
had  heard  of  pot-luck  before,  certainly,  but  never  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  a  carriage.  However,  he  fancied  that  all  this  would  tend  to  as- 
tonish the  nerves  of  Uncle  John ;  and  therefore,  having  acknowledged 
the  politeness  of  Mr.  Eaven,  he  rose  and  took  leave,  as  the  bell  rang  a 
peal  that  would  have  inspired  a  whole  village  with  spirit. 

"  Well,  what  think  you  now,  Val  ?— What  think  you  now  ?."  said  he 
addressing  himself  in  the  second  person  singular,  tho  moment  he  had 
left  the  house.  "  She  is  indeed  very  beautiful— very !  But  what  sort 
of  people  can  they  be  ?  She  is  elegant  in  her  manners— very  ladylike 
indeed— but  her  father  is  clearly  not  very  refined ;  and  yet  what  a  su- 
perb style  they  live  in !  He  must  be  some  one  of  importance— yet  I 
cannot  remember  to  have  heard  the  name  associated  with  distinction !" 
He  was  puzzled— greatly  puzzled.  He  conceived  that  Mr.  Eaven  had 
scarcely  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  and  certainly  not  those  of  an  aris- 
tocrat !  Still  he  found  it  hard  to  associate  vulp:arity  with  the  style  in 
whivh  he  lived.    What  he  had  been,  or  what  he  could  be,  therelOre, 
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Yalentine  was  unable  to  conceire.  It  was  a  m^stenr  altogether ;  and 
one  in  whioh  he  continued  to  be  so  mentally  involved,  that  he  had 
reached  home  before  he  even  thought  he  was  near. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Uncle  John,  who  as  Valentine  entered  was 
sitting  with  his  heels  upon  the  mantel-piece;  "well,  have  you  seea 
her?'' 

"  I  have,"  replied  Valentine. 

''Ah  !  she's  a  lovely  girl,  isn't  she?  fascinating,  interesting,  beau- 
tiftdleh?" 

**  She  is,  indeed!" 

"Of  course!"  cried  Uncle  John,  "I  could  have  sworn  it!  She  is 
all  that  is  gracefhl  and  elegant,  highly,  very  highly  accomplished,  with 
a  German,  or  perhaps  a  Grecian  nose,  and  a  remarkable  couple  of  beau- 
tiful black  eyes,  of  course,  blazing  away  like  brilliants.  That* s  the  girl ! 
Is  she  a  milliner  ?" 

"No,  she  Uves  with  her  father." 

"Is  her  father  a  cobbler,  or  does  he  keep  a  snuflT-shop  ?" 

"I  can't  make  out  at  all  what  he  is.  I  am  unable  to  imagine  what 
he  can  be." 

"He  Uves  by  his  wits,  perhaps;  a  gambler,  or  something  of  that 
sort?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  is,"  said  Valentine  carelessly. 

"  Don't  tJUnk  he  is !    Pray,  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  has  invited  you  and  me  to  go  and  take  pot-luck  with 
him." 

"  Pot-luck !"  said  Uncle  John ; "  I  expect  it  would  indeed  be  i)ot-luck. 
and  very  poor  pot-luck  too.  Wnat  is  he  going  to  have,  Val  ?— pickled 
pork  and  cabbage  ?" 

"  I  don't  at  all  know  what  he'll  give  us ;  but,  of  course,  you'll  go  ?" 

"Go!— I  go?    Decidedly  not." 

"  But  his  carriage  will  be  here  for  you  at  live." 

"  His  what  ?"  cried  Uncle  John ;— "  his  carriage  ?"  The  idea  struck 
him  as  being  so  amusing  and  so  good,  that  he  laughed  very  heartily :  he 
really  could  not  help  it.  "What  sort  of  a  carriage  is  it,  Val?'*  he 
nauired ;  "  what  sort  of  a  carriage,  my  boy  ?" 

**  Upon  my  life,"  replied  Valentine,  "  I  don't  know  what  colour  it  is, 

fever  having  seen  it;  out  if  it  corresponds  at  all  with  the  liveries,  and 
dare  say  it  does,  it's  a  dasher." 

Uncle  John  looked  at  Valentine,  earnestly.  He  thought  there  was 
something  in  it— certainly,  he  did  go  so  far  as  to  think  that ;  but  then 
he  really  could  not  go  one  single  step  farther.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "is  this 
one  of  your  jokes  ?  Because,  if  it  is,  you  had  better  tell  me,  that  I  may 
know  how  to  act.    Is  it,  or  is  it  not^  a  joke  ?"  ' 

"Upon  my  honour,"  said  Valentme,  "no."  And,  to  the  utter  asto- 
nishment of  Uncle  John,  he  explained  all  the  circumstances,  just  as  they 
occurred. 

"  Why,  what  an  extraordinary  piece  of  business,  to  be  sure !"  said 
Uncle  John,  with  an  expression  of  amazement.  But  I'll  go !— oh ! 
I'll  go !  although  I'm  sure  to  make  a  fool  of  myself.  I'm  sure  of  it ! 
I  know  nothing  of  aristocratic  etiquette,  which  changes,  I'm  told,  about 
twenty  times  a  month.  It  may,  for  example,  be  the  fashion  to  take  soup 
with  a  fork ;  and  I'm  just  as  likely  as  not,  you  see,  to  catch  up  a  spoon." 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  able  to  manage  it  very  well.  Besides,  these  are  not 
vep^  very  aristocratic  people." 

_  •  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  said  Uncle  John ;— "  you  can't 
ludge.    Sometimes,  that  which  is  in  others  deemed  the  essence  of 
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▼ulnrtty  is  in  tbem  held  to  be  the  very  acm^  of  reflnemeni  They  do 
it,  1  BupDose,  to  show  off  their  independenoe— to  prove  that  they  oati 
do  that  which,  but  for  them,  others  would  never  dare  attempt.  I  recol- 
lect that  at  our  last  election  dinner  we  had  Lord  George  Battle,  who  is 
considered,  of  course,  the  veir  perfection  of  refinement  and  every  eye 
was,  in  Consequence,  upon  nim.  Well— he  cocked  tne  knife  in  ms 
mouth,  and  took  the  wing  of  a  fowl  in  his  finger&and  placed  his  elbows 
Hpon  the  table,  and  picked  his  teeth  violently.  Why,  such  proceedings 
had  been  considered  by  all  rather  unparliamentuy,  if  not  indeed, 
▼ulsar  in  the  extreme;  but,  then,  what  was  the  consequence?  Why, 
at  the  next  public  dinner  we  had,  there  was  scarcely  a  fork  used ;  the 
flesh  of  the  ehiokens  was  gnawed  off  the  bones ;  and.  while  almost  every 
man  placed  his  elbows  upon  the  table,  there  was  really  such  a  picJdnff  of 
teeth,  you  would  have  thought  that  all  the  crickets  in  all  the  buce- 
houses  in  the  empire  had  assembled  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  But, 
ril  go !— of  course,  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to."  And  he  com- 
menced at  once  bustling  aboul^  with  the  view  of  making  himself  as  tidy 
as  possible. 

Well,  fite  o'clock  came,  and  a  carriage  rattled  up  to  the  door.  Uncle 
John  ran  to  the  window,  and  was  amazed !  It  was  one  of  the  very 
gmrest  he  had  seen,  not  excepting  even  that  of  the  under-sheriff.  The 
Widow  Smugman  was  struck  almost  dumb !  she  could  scarcely  announce 
its  arrival 

"  Are  you  ready  ?"  said  Valentine,  addressing  Uncle  John,  Who  really 
felt  fldgetty  himself  at  the  moment. 

**  Yes,  quite  ready— quite,"  was  the  hasty  reply ;  and  they  descended, 
of  course,  with  due  dignity  of  aspect,  and  enterea  the  carriage  forthwith. 

**  I  don't  think  that  fellow  could  look  at  a  man,"  said  Uncle  John,  as 
the  carriage  drove  off,  "  without  touching  his  hat.,  It  comes,  however, 
natural  to  him,  I  suppose.  A  little  less  of  it^  perhaps,  would  be  as  well. 
But  what  will  the  widow  think  of  a  carriage  like  this,  lined  with  rose- 
pink  satin,  driving  up  to  her  door !  Why,  she'll  be  about  as  proud  of 
it  as  if  it  were  her  own !  Did  you  see  now  astonished  she  looked? 
Upon  my  life,  she  must  suppose  that  we  are  hishly  connected." 

And  it  really  was  an  elegant  carriage ;  but,  then,  no  man  could  see  it 
without  feeling  sure  that  display  was  the  hobby  of  its  owner.  The 
horses,  too,  were  of  the  most  showy  character,  and,  as  they  seemed  to 
be  unable  to  go  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  that  of  ten  mUes  an  hour,  they, 
of  course,  very  soon  reached  the  house,  before  which  they  stopped  almost 
as  instantaneously  as  if  the  pole  had  been  absolutely  driven  against  an 
unyielding  stone  wall 

**  They  must  have  gone  upon  their  haunches.    I  don't  myself  see  how 

they  could ."    At  this  moment.  Uncle  John  was  interrupted  by  an 

unexampled  knock  at  the  door,  which  was  instantly  openea,  when  he 
andValentme  alighted,  with  all  the  dignity  of  which  they  were  capable, 
and  were  shown  at  once  into  a  magnificent  drawing-room,  in  which  the 
beautiful  Louise  and  her  father  received  them  with  great  cordiality  and 
warmth. 

Louise  looked  more  lovely  than  ever ;  and  as  Valentine  was  compara- 
tively free  from  embarrassment,  he  certainly  did  appear  to  great  advantage 
himself.  This  imparted  mutual  pleasure,  and  they  chatted  very  freely, 
and  with  infinite  gaiety,  while  Uncle  John  was  made  to  feel  just  as  much 
at  home  as  if  he  had  known  Mr.  Baven  for  years. 

This  was  pleasant— they  all  f^lt  it  to  be  pleasant;  and  when  dinner 
was  announced,  Mr.  Baven  looked  at  Valentme.  as  he  bowed,  and  waved 
his  hand  towards  Louise,  and  then,  seising  the  Arm  of  Uncle  John, 

8  2 
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observed,  "We  two  old  fogies  will  go  down  together,"  an  observation 
which  was  certaiDly  remarkable  in  iteelf. 

Now,  the  first  thing  which  struck  Uncle  John,  as  he  entered  the 
dining-room,  was  the  plate.  It  was  really  of  the  most  massive  and 
gorgeous  description,  and  displayed  in  such  style,  and  moreover  in  such 
extraordinary  quantities,  that  he  could  not  but  think  that  Mr.  Baven 
must  possess  the  wealth  of  Crcesus. 

There  was,  however,  one  thing  which,  in  Uncle  John's  judgment, 
spoilt  all;  and  that  was  the  restless  anxiety  of  Mr.  Baven  to  mspire 
him  with  the  belief  that  he  was  totally  unpreoared  to  receive  him.  *'  I 
beg  that  you  will  excuse  us  to-day,"  he  woula  observe :  then, "  You  see 
we  are  quite  in  the  rough ;"  then,  **  I'm  afraid  you'll  not  be  able  to 
make  a  dmner"— then,  "  You  see  we  have  only  a  snack ;  as,  of  course, 
we  did'nt  expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company."  And  those 
apologies  were  so  constantly  reiterated,  that  Uncle  John— who  had 
never  in  his  life  sat  down  to  a  more  sumptuous  dinner— was  heartily 
glad  when  it  was  over,  for  he  did'nt  like  to  say,  "  Oh,  don't  menti(»i 
It;"  or  "  I  beg  that  you'll  not  apologise"--or  **  Beally  it  will  do  very 
well  ,*"  or  indeed  anything  of  that  sort,  because  he  felt  that  that  would 
not  convey  quite  enough :  nor  did  he  like  to  say,  "  Upon  my  life,  I 
never  sat  down  to  a  more  splendid  dinner,"  be<»u8e  he  felt  that  that 
might  convey  a  Uttle  too  much  !— he  therefore  said  nothing,  in  reply  to 
those  apologies :  but  laboured  to  put  down  the  nuisance,  by  bowing. 

Of  course,  YaJentine  could  not  help  noticing  this ;  but  he  was  then  far 
too  deeply  engaged  with  Louise,  to  think  much  about  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  annoyance.  It  was  perfectly  manifest  that  he  was  not 
annoyed.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  never  felt  so  happy  before :  nor,  in- 
deed, had  Louise.  They  were  really  delighted  witn  each  other :  and 
their  eyes !— It  will  probably  be  useless  to  say  how  they  looked ;  but 
that  they  met  as  if  the  two  pair  had  been  under  the  absolute  guidance 
of  one  soul,  is  quite  certain. 

Mr.  Eaven,  immediately  after  dinner,  commenced  drinking  with 
great  freedom ;  and  this  had  the  effect  of  causing  him  gradually  to 
throw  off  that  sort  of  restraint  which  his  wealth  and  the  style  ia 
which  he  lived  had  imposed.  He  became  very  communicative  indeed, 
and  very  joyous,  when  Y^entine,  who  had  taken  special  care  of  his  own. 
faculties,  discovered  the  real  character  of  the  man. 

''  Gome,  come !  you  don't  drink ! "  cried  Mr.  Kaven.  slapping  Uncle 
John  heartily  upon  the  shoulder.  "  Come !  never  mind  the  young  uns 
—leave  them  to  themselves,  while  we  two  old  codgers  enjoy  ourselves, 
eh  ?    You're  just  the  sort  of  fellow  I  like !    None  of  your  stiff,  upstart 

Eenniless  men  in  buckram,  for  me !  You're  just  the  man  after  my  ovm 
eart !  so  lef  s  both  be  jolly,  eh  ?  let's  both  be  jolly ! " 

Uncle  John  had  no  objection. 

"  But,"  continued  Mr.  Baven,  vrith  truljr  awftil  solemnity,  "  I  feel 
that  I  have  one  great  duty  to  perform.  Louise,  my  girl,  fill  up  a  bumper 
—a  bumper,  my  ^1.  for  this  toast !  '*  I  rise."  he  continued,  very  slowly 
and  very  emphatically,  "I  rise  to  propose  the  health  of  one  to  whose  brave 
and  noble  nature  we— I  and  my  girl— owe  our  present  existence.  That 
young  man,"  he  added,  pointing  to  Valentine  and  looking  at  Uncle  John, 
'  saved  my  life,  he  saved  the  life  of  my  child !— God  bless  him ! "  Here 
Valentine  rose  to  take  the  hand  extended  towards  him.  the  owner  of 
which  was  for  some  time  imable  to  proceed.  *  I  can't,'*^  he  at  length 
added.  "  give  expression  to  my  feelings,  my  feelings  won't  let  me; 
but  if  ever  I  forget  him.  may  I  be  forgotten  I  If  ever  I  cease  to  be 
grateful— God  bless  you ! "   He  could  then  say  no  more,  but  sank  baok 
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in  bis  chair,  and  [having  wiped  away  the  tears  which  almost  blinded 
>*i]iL  empti^  his  glass  and  replenished. 

Tne  reply  of  tJncle  John  at  that  interesting  moment  was  quite 
beyond  conception.  His  opinion  of  Valentine  had  preyiouslv  of  course 
been  very  high ;  but  at  that  moment  really,  in  his  judgment,he  was  the 
most  splendid  fellow  that  ever  lived,  and  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings  he 
eipressed  himself  precisely  to  this  effect,  and  Mr.  Baven  entirely  agreed 
with  him,  when  Valentine  acknowledged  the  toast  in  a  highly  appro- 
priate speech,  and  shortly  after  Louise,  though  reluctantly,  retired. 

**  There,*'  said  Mr.  Baven,  addressing  Uncle  John  the  verv  moment 
Louise  had  left  the  room,  *'  what  do  you  think  of  that  girl,  en  P—what 
do  you  think  of  her  for  apawnbroker  s  daughter  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  Hfe,"  said  Uncle  John, "  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  her." 

"  Proud,  sir,  I  am  proud !  Why,  that  girl,  when  I  was  in  business, 
kept  the  whole  of  my  books,  sir !— what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ana 
never  made  an  error  of  a  penny  ?  Would  you  believe  it  ?  She  was 
worth  to  me  more  than  fifty  clerks  put  together.  She  worked  like  a 
horse,  and  now  see  what  she  is !  ** 

"  She  is  indeed  very  elegantj"  observed  Uncle  John. 

"  I  beUeve  you ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Eaven.  "  Talk  of  your  aristocracy ! 
I'd  back  her  against  the  first  lady  in  the  land,  although  she  u  but  a 
pawnbroker's  daughter." 

"  You  have,  of  course,  been  out  of  business  some  years  f  ,* 

•*  Five,  sir,  five  years  come  Christmas.  I'd  a  long  spell  at  it,  a  very 
long  spell ;  but  I've  done  the  trick,  although  I  did  commence  as  a  poor 
ragged  boy ! " 

"  Nothing,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  can  be  more  pleasing  than  the  reflec- 
tions of  a  man  who  has  been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune." 

•*  Of  course  not ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Eaven,  who  was  highly  deUghted. 
"  Of  course  not.  I  glory  in  it.  I  feel  that  there's  the  more  credit 
due  to  me,  eh  ?  Why,  when  I  began  Ufe  I  hadn't,  if  you'll  believe  me, 
such  a  thing  as  a  penny  in  my  pockety  nor  scarcely  a  rag  to  my  back, 
vet  see  now  what  I  am !  I  began  as  a  boy  to  run  of  errands,  clean 
knives,  shoes  and  windows,— in  short,  to  make  myself  generally  useful. 
I  did  so ;  and  worked  my  way  into  the  shop,  and  then  married  the 
governor's  daughter  and  had  a  share  in  the  business ;  and  then  I  got  it 
all,  and  now  I  can  buy  up  one-half  of  your  beggarly  aristocracy,  and  be 
even  then  a  rich  man ! " 

"  It  must  be  a  very  profitable  business,"  observed  Uncle  John. 

"  Tes,  it  is— it  is  profitable :  there's  no  denying  that.  But  people 
make  a  mistake  when  they  suppose  that  the  profits  are  chiefly  denved 
from  the  poor.  The  Uttle  sums  tell  up,  no  doubt;  but  fortunes  are 
mada  by  supplying  the  wants  of  our  proud,  peacock,  beggarly  aris- 
tocracy !  That  is  how  fortunes  are  realized ;  when  you  come  to  for- 
tunes !  Why^  I've  had  in  one  morning  in  my  little  room  no  less  than 
ten  ladies  of  title !— in  one  single  morning,  sir !— What  do  you  think  of 
that?" 

"  You  astonish  me ! "  exclaimed  Uncle  John :  and  it  really  is  a  fact 
that  Undo  John  was  astonished.  He  had  never  before  heard  of  such  a 
thins  in  his  life. 

**  Some."  continued  Mr.  Baven,  who  was  now  fairly  warmed  upon  the 
subject—  *  some  brought  me  their  cases  of  jewels ;  some  wore  them  and 
took  them  off  before  me.  while  others  brought  with  them  the  most 
valuable  portion  of  their  plate." 

**  But  did  they  go  into  the  shop  ?" 

"No!— -bless  your  soul,  no;  they  were  somewhat  too  cunning  for 
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%h$^  They  would  ooma  to  the  piivate  doox^  and  whimner  they  oama 
they  were  sure  to  be  trembling  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin.  Of  course, 
I  understood  it !  I  knew  what  it  meant  I  used  to  tease  them  some- 
times-—you  know— pretend  to  be  poor— just  to  hear  what  they  would 
say.  It  wouldn't  do,  however,  to  carry  on  loni^  because  they'd  go 
right  off  into  hysterics.  I  have  had  them,  sir,  crymg  and  fainting,  and 
begging  and  praying !  'Now  upon  my  word,'  I  used  to  say,  'money  is 
very  scarce,  but  now  much  will  do  for  you  ?'  '  Oh !'  they  would  almost 
scream—'  I  must  have  a  hundred  pounds,  or  I'm  ruined.  Pll  leave  you 
my  jewels,  which  cost  a  thousand—- I  must  have  them  amn  to  go  to 
I^dy  Tontine's  ball— and  I'll  give  you  for  the  accommodation  thirty, 
forty,  fifty  pounds,  anything  you  like  to  name.— Dear,  dear,  Mr.  Baven, 
do  oblige  me!'" 

"I  wonder,"  said  Uncle  John,  "they  were  not  ashamed  of  them- 
selyes." 

^  Ashamed ! "  cried  Mr.  Baven ;  "  your  beggarly  aristocracy  ashamed ! 
Catch  them  at  it !  Sir,  they  are  ashamed  of  nothing !— they've  got  no 
shame  in  them.  I've  seen  such  scenes,  and  heard  such  tales !— they've 
made  my  hair  stand  on  end,  sir,  right  up  on  end !  they  have  almost 
made  me  vow  that  I'd  never  again  put  the  smallest  faith  in  woman ; 
and  I  surely  never  should,  but  that  I  knew  these  tricks  were  confined 
to  our  beggarly  aristocracy.  They'll  do.  any  thing  to  cheat  their  hus- 
bands—any thmg  in  the  world ;  they  glory  in  it— absolutely  glory  in  it ! 
But,  really.  I  couldn't  help  laughing  sometimes.  There  was  old  Lady 
Lumley— she's  dead  now ;  she  died  about  the  year  — ,  but  thalfs  of 
no  consequence— welL  she  would  come,  say  on  a  Tuesday,  bustling  into 
the  room,  in  such  a  fidget  and  so  out  of  breath,  jouM  have  thought  she 
had  not  got  another  moment  to  live.  '  W^i^  Mr.  Baven,'  she  would 
say,  *  I've  got  into  another  dreadful  scrape^  and  I  must  have  your  dear, 
him  assistance ;  I  lost  all  mv  money  last  night.  I  positively  never  saw 
cards  go  so  cross.  They  really  must  have  been  cheatine ;  but  I'm  going 
to  meet  the  same  purtv  to-mght,  and  unless  I  have  a  nundred  pounds 
now,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  recover  my  loss.  I'll  leave  my  suit  of  bril- 
liants :  I  am  sure  not  to  want  them  till  Fridur ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  at 
all  of  being  able  to  call  for  them  to-morrow.'^  Well,  I'd  lend  her  the 
hundred,  and  after  calling^  me  a  '  dear  good  creature,'  and  the  rest  of  it^ 
although  if  I  passed  her  m  the  park,  or  elsewhere,  she'd  turn  up  her 
aristocratic  nose  and  wouldn't  know  me:  she'd  trot  off  delighted  vo  her 
carriage,  which  she  invariably  left  at  the  comer.  The  next  morning 
she'd  call  again,  not  to  take  away  her  diamonds,  but  to  beg  of  me  to  let 
her  have  another  hundred  pounds.  She'd  have  lost  the  hundred  she  had 
the  da;^  before,  and  perhaps  two  or  three  hundreds  besides,  which  had 
been  given  to  her  by  the  earl  for  some  very  special  purpose.  I'd  let  her 
have  another  hundred,  for  the  diamonds  were  worth  three  thousand  at 
least ;  I  beUeve  they  originaUv  cost  five :  and  the  very  next  morning 
she'd  bustle  in  asain,— the  earl  had  missed  them  I  They  were  Aw  first 
giTfc,  and  unless  sue  could  have  them  to  wear  that  night,  she  would  be 
for  ever  ruined!  She  would  bring,  perhaps,  a  suite  of  turquoise 
pearls,  or  any  thing  else  she  might  happen  to  have  worn  the  night  be- 
fore, to  deposit,  until  she  could  bring  oack  the  diamonds.  And  thus 
she  went  on— and  thus  they  all  go  on,  paying  in  the  long-run  at  least  a 
thousand  per  cent,  for  their  money ;  and  I've  had  in  mv  house  at  one 
time,  sir,  jewels,  which  couldn't  have  cost  less  than  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds." 

*'  But  of  course,"  said  Uncle  John,  *'  they  eventually  redeemed  them  P" 
By  no  means,  sir,  is  it  a  matter  of  ooune—by  no  manner  of  means. 
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They  would  go  on  and  on,  getting  deeper  and  deeper,  until  they  oould 
not  pay  the  money  advanced,  and  then,  of  course,  would  come  another 
jewel  robhery/' 

"  Why,  I'm  utterly  amazed  !*'  cried  Uncle  John. 

"  Amazed,  sir !  Why,  sir,  I  have  known  no  less  than  three  most 
mysterious  jewel  robberies  to  be  blazing  away  in  the  p^;)ers  in  one 
angle  week,  when  the  identical  jewels  have  been  in  my  possession. 
Bewards  have  been  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  offenders,  the 
servants  have  been  searched,  the  houses  have  been  turped  upside  down, 
and  the  track  of  the  villains  distinctly  chalked  out,  while  the  creatures 
themselves,  the  very  creatures  from  whose  hands  1  received  them,  have 
been  runmng  about  from  place  to  place,  to  ^ve  colour  to  the  thing, 
apparently  in  a  state  of  the  most  absolute  distraction.  Those  lovenr 
InruliaDts,  those  beautiful  pearls,  those  amethysts,  those  rubies,  whicn 
they  would  not  have  lost  for  worlds ;  their  birth-day  presents  and 
fhfflr  marriage  gifts,  were,  alas !  all  sone,  the  oold-hearted  robbers  had 
not  left  a  gem!  These  are  the  tricks,  sir^these  are  the  tricks;  and 
this  is  how  fortunes  are  made— when  you  come  to  speak  of  fortunet, 
not  by  taking  in  a  string  of  flat-irons  for  twopence  or  lending  a 
shilling  upon  a  chemise !  But  come,  let  us  sink  the  shop  and  talk  of 
something  else.  But  you  wouldn't  have  supposed  it  though,  would 
you?" 

'*  I  should  not,  indeed,"  said  Unde  John.  ^  Upon  my  life,  I  could 
scarcely  have  conceived  it  to  be  possible." 

At  this  moment  a  servant  entered  with  a  communication  from  Louise, 
which  was  found  to  be  the  prelude  to  the  introduction  of  coffee.  This 
induced  Uncle  John  at  once  to  look  at  his  watch,  and  to  declare,  when 
he  had  discovered  to  his  astonishment  that  it  was  already  oast  eleven, 
that  he  had  not  an  idea  of  its  being  so  late.  He  however  had  coffee,  and 
so  had  Valentine,  who  had  been  throughout  an  attentive  auditor,  curaw- 
ing  inferences,  and  balancing  conclusions,  as  Mr.  Baven  proceeded,  and 
at  length  fully  made  up  his  mind  to  this,  that  he  ardently  loved  Louise, 
but  could  not  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  her  father. 

Uncle  John  now  developed  strong  symptoms  of  impatience,  and  a 
servant  was  accordingly  d^patched  for  a  coach,  and  when  its  arrival  had 
been  announced,  he  and  Valentine  took  leave  of  Mr.  Baven,  who  was 
then,  as  in  fact  he  had  been  throughout  the  evening,  on  very  high  terms 
with  himself  indeed.  ' 
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Shows  how  Uncle  John  and  Valentine  managed  to  avcertain  that  Goodman  was 
confined  as  a  Lunatic,  and  how  they  also  managed  to  introduce  themselves 
bodily  into  the  Asylum. 

^  Now  I  say,  governor,  whafs  to  be  done  with  this  old  guy?" 
inquired  Horace^  alluding  to  Uncle  John,  the  morning  after  he  and 
Valentine  had  dmed  with  Mr.  Baven.  *'  He  has  been  here  a  series  of 
times,  you  know,  and  I  suppose  hell  commence  anew  series  to-morrow. 
Now  I  think  you'd  better  see  him.  You  can't  keep  on  '  not  at  home ' 
for  ever;  besides,  it  looks  rotten,  precisely  as  if  you  were  anxious  to 
avoid  him,  which  don't  do, you  know,  and  never  did;  therefore,  my  un- 
deniable opinion  upon  the  matter  is,  that  you'd  better  make  a  formal 
appointment,  it  will  look  more  like  business." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  say  to  the  mm  ? "  oned  Walter 
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"  Say  to  him !  stick  to  your  original  text— pecuniary  unoomfortables^ 
unexampled  shortness  of  chips— a  horrid  aocumulaUon  of  disreputable 
duns  striking  his  monetary  system  with  paralysis.  You  know  how  to 
do  it." 

'*  But  he's  Grimwood's  greatest  friend,"  said  Walter.  **  He  has  come 
to  town,  depend  upon  it,  expressly  in  order  to  ^et  him  out  of  those 
pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  we  have  stated  he  is  involved.  He  will 
therefore  insist  upon  knowing  where  he  is.  £[e  will  put  it  to  me 
whether  I  would  rather  see  my  brother  kept  in  a  state  of  embarrass- 
ment or  oomnletely  disencumbered.  That's  the  way  hell  put  it.  Pm 
sure  of  it,  and  what  can  I  say  then  ?  Can  I  say,  No,  let  him  be ;  don't 
give  him  any  assistance ;  all  will  come  right  by-and-by  P  ^  It  strikes  me 
that  that  wouldn't  look  quite  the  thing  !'^ 

**  Then  I'll  tell  you  what  had  better  be  done.  I've  just  thought  of 
it.  Suppose  we  were  to  write  a  lot  of  letters,  you  know,  dating  the 
firsts  for  example,  at  Penzance,  there,  out  by  the  Land's  End,  signed 
of  course '  Grimwood  Goodman '  all  regular,  inviting  the  old  buffer  to 
run  down,  and  when  he  gets  there  let  nim  find  another  dated  Great 
Yarmouth^  with  a  similar  invitation,  and  when  he  £|ets  to  Great  Yar- 
mouth let  him  find  another  addressed  to  him  stating  that  business, 
which  pressed  immediately,  compelled  theundiscoverable  to  go  to  York, 
where  he  should  be  inexpressibly  delighted  to  see  him,  and  then  when 
he  reaches  York  let  him  in  a  preciselv  similar  fashion  be  seduced  over 
to  Shrewsbury  or  Welsh  Pool ;  and  thus  keep  him  cutting  about  the 
country  until  he  gives  the  thing  up  as  a  bad  job— eh  ?  don't  you  think 
that  thsEkt  would  be  ahoid  the  sort  of  thing  ?" 

**  Horace,"  said  his  father,  "you  are  a  very  ingenious  fellow;  but  vou 
are  always  making  the  one  little  mistake  of  supposing  that  every  other 
man  is  a  fool." 

"  Well,  but  don't  you  think  it  would  answer  to  make  him  go  to  the 
extreme  of  east,  west,  north,  and  south  ?  I  don't  know  what  your 
sentiments  may  be  upon  the  matter,  but  my  impression  is,  that  there's 
nothing  in  life  so  well  calculated  to  make  a  man  give  up  a  chase  of  this 
description." 

**  And  you  fancy  he'd  go  from  place  to  place  in  that  way." 

"  Go !— of  course  he'd  go,— can  there  be  two  opinions  about  it  ?" 

"  Psha !  nonsense !  We  might  get  him,  no  doubVto  any  one  of  the 
places  you  have  mentioned ;  but  what  if  we  did  ?  Why,  he'd  find  out 
at  once  that  it  was  a  hoax,  and  then  his  suspicions— for  that  he  has 
sumcions  now  is  quite  clear— would  be  stronger  than  ever." 

"Well,  have  it  your  own  way,— of  course  you  always  wilL  You 
never  toere,  you  know,  guilty  of  being  influenced  by  those  who  were 
anxious  to  advise  you  for  your  own  good.  My  opinion  is,  still,  that 
this  dodge  might  be  managed :  but  if  you  wonn;  do  it^  why,  then  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  the  matter,  and  see  him  at 
once.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  he'U  never  leave  liondon  until  he 
has  seen  you,  and  he  may  come  across  you  when  you  are  quite  un- 
prepared." 

"There  is  certainly  something  in  that,"  said  Walter,  "and  as,  of 
course,  I'm  never  safe,  if  I  leave  the  house  but  for  a  moment,  I  begin 
to  think  that  it  will  perhaps  be  better  to  see  him  here,  when  I'm  per- 
fectly cool  and  collected." 

"  There  can't  be  half  a  doubt  about  it.    You  know  your  old  nerves 
are  not  worth  so  much  as  twopence  when  they  are  taken  by  surprise." 
Well,  give  me  the  pen  and  ink:  I'll  write  to  him  now:  I'll  be  at 
home  this  evemng  at  seven  ?— say  eight."> 
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A  note  to  this  effect  was  therefore  written  and  des^tched ;  and  when 
Uncle  John  and  Yidentine,  whom  Eaven  and  Louise  had  engaged  in 
conversation  that  morning  for  nearly  two  hours,  returned,  they  found 
it  lying  upon  the  table.  , 

'^  Well,  come,"  said  Uncle  John,  having  read  the  contents. "  I'm  to  see 
this  man  at  last.  We  shall  now,  perhaps,  hear  something  about  Goodman." 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  Valentine,  looking  at  the  note.  "  His  object,  I  ap- 
prehend, is  to  tell  you  the  tale  he  told  me.  and  if  it  should,  there  wul 
remain  but  one  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  get  at  the  truth.  But 
then  that  depends  so  much  upon  you." 

"Well,  my  boy!    Well!    Ami  not  to  be  trusted?" 

**  Scarcely,  in  this  matter :  I'll  explain  to  you  why.  This  man  is 
T^ry  nervous.  He  conjures  up  spectres  and  so  on :  he  actually  set  fire 
to  his  house,  with  the  view  of  Dumine  out  the  phantom  of  his  brother, 
a  circumstance  which  tended,  more  than  anything  else,  to  confirm  my 
suspicions  of  foul  play.  Now,  if  I  thought  that  you  could  keep  your 
countenance,  let  what  might  occur,  I'd  so  frighten  that  man,  that,  if 
there  be  anything  wrong,  we  should  be  perfectly  certain  to  have  a  full 
confession.'^ 

**  There's  no  danger,"  said  Unde  John,  "of  my  being  unable  to  do 
that    The  thing  is  too  serious— far  too  serious." 

"  But  can  you  look  steadily  at  the  object,  and  at  nothing  but  the 
object,  however  ridiculous  may  be  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
attainment  P" 

"  In  such  a  case  I  can :  I  feel  that  I  can,  and  will." 

"  Then,"  said  Valentine,  "it  shall  be  tried.  We  shall  see  how  he 
will  act ;  we  shall  hear  what  explanation  he  will  give ;  and  if  that  ex- 
planation be  not  sattsfactory,— and  I  cannot  suppose  for  a  moment 
that  it  will  be,— why  then  we  must  work  upon  his  fears,  and  I  have  not 
the  smallest  doubt  of  the  result.  There  is  only  one  drawback ;  Horace, 
his  son.  who  is  perhaps  quite  as  reckless  as  he  is  vulgar,  will  doubtless 
be  with  him.  It  will  not  be  very  easy,  I  apprehend,  to  alarm  him; 
but  our  point  will  be  gained,  notwithstanding,  provided  you  look  at  the 
object  alone." 

*  111  do  it ! "  said  Uncle  John,  firmly.  "  I'll  do  it !  I'U  not  move  a 
mnsde— except,  indeed,  it  be  with  the  view  of  expressing  surprise." 

Very  welL  This  point  being  thus  satisfactorily  settlecC  thev  sat 
down  to  dinner,  and  at  half-past  seven  precisely  they  started  for 
Walter's  residence,  where  they  fbund  him  and  Horace  with  a  pile  of 
documents  before  them,  with  which  they  appeared  to  have  been  deeply 
engaged. 

^Ah !  my  old  tar !"  exclaimed  Horace,  seizing  Valentine's  hand  as  he 
and  Uncle  John  entered  the  room,—"  Why,  what  have  you  been  doing 
with  your  body  for  the  last  half  century  ?  We  haven't  seen  so  much  as 
a  bit  of  you  for  an  age ! " 

*'  You  are  so  seldom  at  home ! "  observed  Valentine,  significantly. 

*'  Sir/'  said  Walter,  addressing  Uncle  John,  "  I'm  proud  to  know 
you.  Take  a  seat.  I  am  sorry  that  I  should  have  been  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  out  whenever  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of  calling ;  but  I 
have  been  so  much  engaged  with  my  brother's  afiiEurs,  that  really  I've 
had  scarcely  a  moment  to  myself." 
•    "  Have  you  heard  firom  him  lately  ?  "  inquired  Uncle  John. 

"  The  other  day,"  replied  Walter.  "  Last— what  day  was  it,  Horace?— 
Thursday  P— Friday  ?  * 

"  Thursday,  you  know,"  said  Horace.  *'  Don't  you  remember  ?— The 
day  you  went  to  Lincoln's-Inn." 
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"  ^e  i  flo  it  yna,  of  oonise !— it  was  ThuTsday.   I  had  forgotton.** 

"  Me  was  quite  welL  I  hope  ?  " 

**  Why,  yes :  as  well  as  you  might  expect^  you  know,  under  the  oir- 
Gumstances.  His  difficulties  have  been  and  are  stiU  very  pressing,  and 
'very  vexatious.  When  a  man  onoe  gets  back,  sir,  if  s  a  long  time  before 
he  gets  forward  again/' 

'^Thflt  is  true,"  said  Uncle  John ;  "very  true.  But  what  is  the  nature 
of  those  difficulties,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  They  are  of  an  exceedingly  complicated  character ;  indeed,  so  com- 
plicated are  they,  that  I  fear  we  snail  never  be  able  to  arrange  them 
with  any  degree  of  completeness.  These  papers,  which  you  now  see 
before  you,  all  relate  to  the  various  speculations  in  which  he  has  been 
ennigea.  My  son  and  I  have  been  working  at  them  constantly,  almost 
night  and  day  for  the  last  month,  but  we  really  can  make  but  litUe  of 
them." 

"  WeU,  I've  known  him  for  a  number  of  yean,"  said  Unde  John, 
**  but  I  never  before  knew  that  he  was  a  specmating  man.  I  know  he 
used  not  to  be." 

"  No;  ifs  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  he  has  been  mad 
enough  to  engage  in  them,  and  some  of  them  are  really  of  the  wildest 
description  t&t  can  possibly  be  conceived  It  would  have  been  indeed 
a  happy  thing  could  he  have  been  satisfied  with  that  which  he  had. 
But  he  was  lea  into  it—blindly  led  into  it." 

**  But  what  kind  of  speculations  were  they  ?  " 

"  Speculations,  sir— some  of  them  of  a  description  so  absurd,  that 
you'd  think  that  the  man  must  have  been  insane  to  have  anythmg  to 
do  with  them." 

"  But  what  is  their  nature  ?  " 

*'  Upon  my  word,  they  are  so  various  and  so  mixed  up  together,  that 
it  is  perfectiy  impossible  to  explain.  There  is  only  one  thing  quite  cer- 
tain, which  18  this,  that  he's  an  utterly  ruined  man." 

'*  That  is,  indeed,  most  unfortunate ;  but  if  such  be  the  case,  why  does 
he  continue  to  keep  out  of  the  way  ?— why  does  he  not  meet  the  thing 
boldly?    Is  he  in  town?" 

"  Oh,  dear  me !  no ;  he  left  immediately :  he  wouldn't  stop  an  hour 
after  he  found  how  things  were." 

•*  I  suppose,"  said  Uncle  John,—"  in  fact,  I  believe  you  have  explained 
to  my  nephew,— that  he  is  anxious  for  his  present  place  of  residence  to 
be  kept  a  profound  secret.  Now,  sir,  we  are  friends  of  long  standing :  I 
h»ve  known  him  now  nearly  fort^  years ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  our  confidence  in  each  other  has  been  of  a  character  the  most 
implicit  and  unreserved  I  therefore  feel  that  he  cannot  object  to  my 
knowing  where  he  is;  my  conviction,  in  fact,  is  strong,  that  ne  cannot 
be  anxious  to  remain  concealed  from  me." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Walter,  *'  if  there  be  one  friend  whom  he  respects 
more  than  another,  it  is  yourself;  but  he  has  enjoined  me  most  strictly 
to  communicate  the  secret  to  no  one,  not  even  to  you." 

"  'Tis  false ! "  cried  Valentine,  assuming  the  voice  of  Goodman,  and 
making  it  appear  to  proceed  from  thepassage. 

••  Hal-lo  r  exclaimed  Horace.  "  Why,  whaf  s  o'clock  now  P  "-«id, 
seizins  one  of  the  candles,  he  rushed  towards  the  door,  while  Walter 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  * 

"  What's  that  ?"  quickly  demanded  Unde  John,  looking  earnestly  at 
tha  trembling  wretch  before  him.    "  What's  that  ?"  he  repeated  in  a 
er,  which  seemed  absolutely  to  strike  to  the  wretch's  hearl 
«r  started-^be was  speechless-^his  eyes  glaied wildly;  and  al- 
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tliODg^  they  were  dinoted  stealthily  towards  fhe  door,  be  bad  not  the 
oourage  to  turn  his  head. 

"  Who  are  youV*  cried  Horace,  on  reaching  the  nassage,  •*  Gome 
in !— don't  stand  shiyenng  there  in  the  oold !— Oh,  there's  nobody—" 
be  continued— as  be  banged  the  door  with  'violence.  *'  It's  nothing  but 
fcncy." 

"  Ifs  a  very  extraordinarjr  fancy /'  observed  I^nde  John,  **  if  fancy  it 
be :  and  very  mysterious  in  its  effects." 

**  Why,goYemor!  governor  1"  cried  Horace,  shaking  bis  &ther— an 
operation  which  was  perfectly  unnecessary— seeing  that  be  was  shaking 
quite  sufficiently,  without  such  assistance.  **  Why,  what  are  you  about  ? 
are  you  mad?" 

The  blood  of  Walter  appeared  to  be  freezing  in  his  veins ;  his  lips 
became  livid ;  while  lus  eyes  seemed  glazed  with  an  unearthly  film,  and 
be  looked  altogether  very  horrible.  He  did,  however,  at  length,  on 
being  roused,  manage  to  articulate  indistinctly,  what  was  understood  to 
be  a  declaration  that,  since  his  iUness,  his  nerves  had  been  so  weak,  that 
the  slightest  noise  alarmed  him. 

"  Valentine  is  rijsht,"  thought  Undo  John.  ^  There  is,  indeed,  some- 
thing very  wron^  here." 

^  Walter !"  said  Valentine,  in  a  tone  of  great  solemnity,  throwing  his 
voice  as  before. 

'*WM8  there  ?**  cried  Walter,  with  an  expression  of  terror  the  most 
absolute. 

•*  Governor !"  cried  Horace,  ** don't  be  a  fool!  Tou're  enough  to 
make  a  man  jump  clean  out  of  his  skin.  There's  no  one  I— of  opurse, 
there  is  no  one." 

'*  Some  one  pronounced  the  name  of  Walter,"  observed  Uncle  John, 
looking  seriously  at  Horace. 

"Oh!  it's  only  somebody  having  a  game!"  returned  Horace;  ^I 
should  like  to  be  behind  him,  whoever  he  is.  I'd  make  him  remember 
it" 

**  Walter !"  repeated  Valentine. 

•*  Oh !  this  won't  do !"  cried  Horace,  darting  to  the  door.  "  Who'h 
there  7  I'll  soon  see  who  it  is,"  he  continued,  returning  for  a  light. 
•*  Now,  old  fellow,  where  are  you  ?  I  only  want  to  see  you,  thaf  s  all. 
D'ye  hear !  Susan !  Have  you  any  fellow  there  with  you  ?— because  if 
you  have.  I'll  just  break  his  blessed  neck,  you  know ;  and  no  mistake 
about  it.** 

Susan,  on  the  instant,  indignantly  flew  up,  with  the  view  of  repu- 
diating the  implied  imputation. 

**  Have  you  let  any  fellow  in,  I  ask  you  ?"  cried  Horace. 

"Feller!   lf«  let  a  feUer  in !    Well.  VmsaxeV 

"  I  only  want  to  catch  one !  that^s  all !  If  I  wouldn't  give  bim 
pewper  I—Has  any  one  been  ?" 

^^No !"  cried  Susan,  **  I  never  lets  fellers  in ;  I'll  not  have  my 
oharacter  taken  away,  J  know." 

"  Oh !  don't  bother  me  with  your  rubbish,"  cried  Horace,  returning 
to  the  room,  and  dosing  the  door  again  violently.  "  I  should  only  just 
like  to  set  eyes  on  him!— that's  all  the  harm  I  wish  him.  But, 
governor  I— come  I  donH  be  a  fool !" 

Walter  tried  desperately  to  shake  off  his  fears,  but  in  vain.  He  still 
sat  as  if  utterly  paralysed.  His  mouth  was  open ;  his  limbs  were 
powerless,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  expected  every  instant  ^to  bear  the 
^aicea^iain. 

**  This  won't  do,  you  know !"  cried  Horace.   "  Here— have  a  glass 
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of  wine."  And  he  rose  in  order  to  reach  fhe  decanter,  which  stood  on 
the  sidehoard !  hat  the  moment  he  had  risen,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the 
door! 

Again  Walter  started,  and  caught  his  hreath  conYolsively;  hut 
Horace,  lifting  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence,  crept  softly  across  the  room. 
Another  knock  was  heard,  and  in  an  instant  Horace  had  opened  the 
door,  and  seized  Susan  hy  the  throat 

She  screamed,  of  course,  violenti^,  and  struggled  with  appropriate 
desperation ;  hut  it  was  not  until  Horace— whose  face  having  recently 
been  burnt,  was  very  tender— had  been  dreadfully  scratched,  that  he 
became  sensible  of  the  error  he  had  committed. 

"  (rood  Heavens !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Goodman  firom  above.  **  What 
on  earth  is  the  matter  ?" 

'•  Here's  Mr.  Horace,  ma'am,  been  throttling  me  just  for  all  the 
world  like  a  pole-cat,  and  all  'cause  I  knocked  at  the  door  just  to  tell 
him  you  wanted  to  see  him." 

"  Well,  how  did  I  know  ?"  cried  Horace.  "  Why  didn't  you  speak  ? 
How  do  you  think  I  could  tell  who  it  was  in  the  dark  ?" 

"  Horace!  for  Heaven's  sake  come  up ! "  cried  Mrs. Goodman. 

"  I'm  coming,"  muttered  Horace ;  and,  as  he  returned  for  a  candle, 
it  was  plfun  that  his  personal  appearance  had  not  by  any  means  been 
improved. 

At  this  moment  Uncle  John  felt  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to 
smile ;  but  on  turning  towards  Walter,  that  inclination  was  subdued 
without  an  effort.  There  the  j^ilty  creature  sat,  without  the  power 
either  to  move  or  to  speak,  writhing  under  the  torturing  lash  of  con- 
science, and  looking  as  pale  as  a  ghost.  He  was.  indeed,  the  very  picture 
of  horror,  presenting  altogether  a  spectacle  which  would  have  excited 
the  powerful  commiseration  of  those  who  were  near  him,  but  that  they 
felt--8trongly  felt— that  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  dreadful  crime. 

"  Brother !"  said  Valentine,  in  a  deep  sepulchre  tone. 

"  Mercy ! "  cried  Walter,  whose  agony  at  the  moment  appeared  to  be 
most  intense. 

"  Brother !"  repeated  Valentine. 

Walter  again  started;  and  stopping  his  ears,  shrank  back  appalled. 

"Well!  now  do  you  bring  it  in  now?"  cried  Horace,  re-entering 
the  room  with  his  faoe  bleeding  freely.  "  What !  not  got  over  it  yet  ? 
Here— take  a  glass  of  wine :  you'll  feel  fifty  per  cent  better  after  that 
Whatever  is  the  matter  with  you,  I  can't  conceive."  And  he  filled  a 
ffla6s..and  handed  it  to  his  father,  who  had  no  sooner  raised  it  to  his 
lips  than  he  dropped  it ;  for  at  that  moment  Valentine,  throwing  his 

b  solemnly  cried,  "Walter!" 

,  "  there  must  be  some  fellow 
I  again  went  to  the  door,  and 
listened  very  attentively,  and  ground  his  teeth,  and  clenched  his  fists 
with  great  desperation.  "  You'd  better  look  out  my  fine  fellow,"  he 
cried,''  because,  if  I  do  happen  to  catch  you,  you'll  find  no  mistake  about 
me !  Well,  how  do  you  find  yourself  now,  after  spilling  your  wine  like 
a  senseless  old  infant  P    I'll  make  it  out  before  I  sleep." 

"  No !  Horace,  no ! "  said  Walter,  faintly.  "  You  will  find  no  one  there." 

"Oh  I  but  I  know  better !  You  don't  think  there  is  anybody  then, 
don't  you  P" 

Walter  shook  his  head  very  mournfully,  and  heaved  a  sigh,  which 
unted  almost  to  a  groan. 

"Irpther.  brother !"  said  Valentine,  solemnly  throwing  his  voice  just 
d  the  trembling  man. 
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"  I  Will  not,  I  cannot  endure  it !"  cried  Walter,  with  startling  energy. 
**  Ifs  far  worse  than  death.    I  must  and  will  explain." 

'*  Don't  be  an  ass ! "  said  Horace.  "  What  have  you  to  explain  ? "  and 
he  pinched  his  father's  arm  very  secretly,  but  very  severely. 

*'  There  is  evidently  something  "  observed  Uncle  John,  *Hhat  requires 
explanation,  and  I  certainly  do  tnink  it  had  better  be  done  at  once." 

^  Explain !"  cried  Valentine,  in  a  truly  awful  tone,  which  really  had 
the  effect  of  startUng  even  Horace,  for  he  looked  towards  the  spot  from 
which  it  apparently  proceeded,  with  an  expression,  if  not  indeed  of 
absolute  terror,  of  somiBthing  which  looked  verv  like  it. 

"Explain  \"  repeated  Valentine,  in  a  tone  of  still  greater  solemnity ; 
and  Walter,  who  continued  to  tremble  as  if  with  palsy,  was  about  to 
explain,  when  Horace  stopped  him,  and,  with  a  countenance  indicative 
of  no  inconsiderable  alarm,  said,  "If  it  must  be  known,  ril— pooh;  I 
won't  have  it !"  and  he  looked  round  as  if  to  defy  that  influence  which 
a  moment  before  he  had  conceived  to  be  supernatural. 

**  Beware  '."—cried  Valentine—" beware !" 

"  What  is  it  ?**  inquired  Uncle  John. 

"  Why,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this,"  replied  Horace,  whose  firmness 
the  voice  had  again  shaken,— "The  fact  is,  the  old  man  went  mad,  and 
the  governor  deemed  it  prudent,  you  know,  for  his  own  personal  safety, 
to  have  him  taken  care  of.    And  that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it." 

"Mad !"  cried  Uncle  John. 

"Mad,  sir !  mad  as  a  four-year-old." 

''Bless  my  life  and  soul!  I'd  no  idea  of  such  a  thing.  I'd  always 
supposed  him  to  be  a  remarkably  strongs-minded  man." 

'•He  is  mad,  and  no  mistake,"  reiomed  Horace.  "  and  I'm  sorry  to 
say  that  madness  runs  a  Uttle  in  the  familjr.  Toe  governor  there  is 
freauently  mad ;  but,  then,  when  the  fif  s  on  him,  he'llno  more  believe 
it  tnan  nothing.    You  might  just  as  well  try  to  persuade  a  brick  wall." 

"  My  poor  old  friend  mad !  Dear— bless  me  !'*  said  Uncle  John,  who 
believed  it.  and  was  really  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  "  And  what  have  you 
done  with  nim  ?    Where  is  he  confined  ?" 

"  In  a  nice,  quiet,  private  asylum,  where  he  is  well  taken  care  of,  and 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  attention." 

"  Yes,"  said  Walter,  faintly,  although  he  felt  reUeved  by  the  manifest 
creduUt^  of  Uncle  John ;  "  it  is  very  expensive  to  me,  certainly ;  but  I 
really  did  not  feel  myself  justified  m  sending  him  to  any  one  of  those 
horrible  pubhc  places  where  poor  creatures  are  treated  you  don't  know 
how.  I,  therefore,  went  to  the  expense  of  placing  him  in  a  respectable 
private  establishment,  where  he  has  every  comfort,  and  is,  I  am  glad  to 
say.  as  happy  as  possible." 

You  acted  well,  sir.    It  does  you  great  credit,  and  proves  that  you 
possess  a  good  heart,"  said  Unde  John. 

"  I  feel  that  I  have  done  no  more  than  my  duty,"  said  Walter.  *"He 
is  my  brother."  And,  having  got  thus  far,  the  hypocrite  began  to  breathe 
free&,  and  to  feel  very  considerably  better. 

"Bight;  right;  very  right!"  said  Uncle  John;  "that  consideration 
is.  indeecL  very  powerful  And  with  whom  have  you  placed  him  P-- 
wnat  estaolishment  is  he  in  ?" 

"Dr.  Holdem's,"  said  Walter;  and  Horace  looked  at  him,  as  if  with 
the  view  of  conveying  his  conviction  that,  in  stating  that  fact,  he  had 
done  very  wrong ;  but  Walter,  who  knew  the  strict  rules  of  the  esta- 
blishment, having  reference  to  communications  between  patients  and 
their  friends,  also  knew,  that  unless  suspicion  were  excited^nd  a  public 
stir  made,  his  brother  would  be  just  sr  secure  as  before.  "  Dr.  Holdem," 
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he  oontinnedy  "  is  a  most  hiimane  man,  and,  moreorer,  a  man  of  exth^ 
ordinary  talent.  I,  therefore,  feel  much  more  satisfied*  nnder  the 
circumstances,  tiian  I  should  if  he  were  here." 

"  Of  course !  of  course  !'*  said  Uncle  John.  "  You  oould  do  nothing 
with  him,  poor  fellow !  He  is  better  where  he  is—much  better.  Then 
his  affairs?^'— 

**  Why,  they  certainly  are  somewhat  embarrassed,"  said  Walter ; "  but 
if  even  they  were  not,  such  a  misrepresentation  would  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  venial.  Tou  are  aware— as  a  man  of  sense  and  reflection, 
you  must  be  aware— that  it  is  very,  very  painful,  to  have  the  fact  of  a 
relative  being  confined  as  a  lunatic  generally  known.  The  calamit:^  is 
sufficiently  afflicting  of  itself ;  but  the  torture  would  be  far  more  exquisite, 
if  accompanied  by  the  perpetual  inquiries  of  anxious  friends. 

"  Very  true ;  very  true,**  said  Uncle  John ;  "  you  Would  be  placed  in 
a  portion  very  similar  to  that  of  a  man  having  multitudes  of  firiends 
pouring  in  to  console  him  for  the  loss  of  one  whom  he  most  dearly 
loved." 

"Precisely,"  said  Walter,  who  conceived  that  he  had  made  a  most 
p^able  hit  I  and  so  he  had,  indeed,  as  far  as  Uncle  John  was  concerned. 
*You  therefore  see,"  he  continued,  "and  properly,  I  hope,  appreciate, 
niy  motive  in  having  attributed  his  absence  to  the  existence  of  mmcuities 
of  a  pecuniary  character  ?" 

"Oh !  you  acted  very  right.  Under  the  circumstances,  no  doubt,  I 
should  have  done  the  same  myself." 

"You  will  believe  that  it  was  out  of  no  disrespect  to  you  thai  I 
hesitated  to  explain  the  real  facts  as  they  stood.  I  do  assure  you  that 
I  esteem  most  highly  all  who  take  a  kind  interest  in  my  poor  brother's 
welfare ;  but  had  I  not  known  that  he  and  you  had  been  Dosom  firiends 
so  long,  I  really  could  not,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  have  entered 
into  this  most  afflictingexplanation." 

" Poor  fellow !"  said  uncle  John,  "  who'd  have  thought  it !  I  always 
fancied  that  he  was  rather  eccentric,  but  I  never  for  an  instant  supposed 
that  he  was  not  in  reality  sane.  And  yet  he  certainly  would  sometimes 
run  on  very  strangely !  I  should  like,  although  I  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  very  sorry,  to  see  him.    I  wonder  whether  he'd  know  me !" 

"Ina.momenV  said  Walter.  "That  is,  unfortunately,  the  worst 
of  it.  While  none  but  stransers  are  near  he*is  full  of  gaiety  and  hap- 
piness ;  but  if  he  sees  an  old  Iriend,  he  becomes  so  excited,  and  his  sub- 
sequent depression  is  so  dreadful,  that  it  is  absolutely  dangerous  to 
allow  a  friend  to  go  near  him." 

"  In  that  case  then,  certainly,"  said  Uncle  John, "  I  must  subdue  my 
anxiety  to  see  him.  I  would  not  be  the  means  of  exciting  him  for  the 
world;  although,  I  must  confess,  that  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  word 
—if  it  were  only  one  word— with  him  before  I  left  town.  However, 
under  the  circumstances,  I  shall  return  far  more  satisfied  than  I  came 
—for  even  to  know  the  worst  is  more  tolerable  than  to  be  tortured  with 
vague  suspicions;— and  I  trust  that  before  long  I  shall  have  the  happi- 
ness to  hc«r  that  he  is  perfectly  recovered." 

Uncle  John  now  rose,  with  tne  view  of  taking  his  departure ;  and  wheft 
Walter,  having  breathed  an  apparently  fervent  prayer  for  the  recovery 
of  his  brother,  had  promised  to  advise  him  of  the  slightest  favourable 
change  he  and  Valentine,  with  minds  more  at  ease  than  when  they 
entered,  left,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Walter  and  his  son. 

"It's  very  dreadful:  is  it  not?"  said  Uncle  John,  as  he  left  the 
^"'ise. 

^  you  believe  it  P"  inquired  Valentine. 
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*  Why,  my  boy,  I  don't  see  how  there  can  be  much  doubt  about  the 
matter." 

"1  believe  that  they  have  phioed  him  in  a  madhouse/'  said  Valentine. 
"  I  do  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that ;  but  Til  no  more  believe  that  he  is 
mad  than  I'll  believe  that  vou  are  mad." 

''But  if  he's  in  a  madhouse,  he  must  be  mad !  They  can't  answer 
to  put  a  man  there  unless  he  is ;  so  that  the  fact  of  his  being  there  is 
proof  positive  of  his  madness !— don't  you  see  ?  The  thing  is  as  clear 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day." 

"Uncle,"  said  Valentine,  "you  have  not  heard  of  the  system  upon 
which  these  private  lunatic  asylums  are  based :  you  have  not  heard 
that  under  that  villanous  system  men — ^perfectly  sane  men — can  be 
seized,  gagged,  chained,  and  imprisoned  for  life,  to  promote  the  interests 
or  to  gratify  the  mali^ity  of  those  to  whom  they  are  prompted  by 
nature  to  look  for  affection ;  you  have  not  heard  that  husbands  can  be 
incarcerated  by  wives,  ¥dves  by  husbands,  brothers  by  sisters,  sisters 
by  brothers,  sons  by  fathers,  and  fathers  by  sons;  you  have  not 
heard " 

**  Now,  before  you  go  any  farther,"  said  Uncle  John,  stopping  in  his 
usual  manner ;  "  haveyo«  ?" 

"  I  have,"  replied  Valentine,  "and  firmly  believe  that  such  things  are 
of  constant  occurrence." 

**  I  tell  you  they  can't  answer  to  do  it." 

**  To  whom  need  they  answer  ?" 

'*  To  the  law !— to  the  law.  sir"  exclaimed  Uncle  John— "to  the  law !" 

**What  has  the  law  to  do  with  private  lunatic  asylums?  They  are 
virtually  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law.  The  private  rules  of  each 
establishment  absolutely  form  the  constitution  under  which  the  inmates 
Uve  ;  they  are  the  only  laws  by  which  they  are  governed— the  only  laws 
to  which  they  have  the  power  to  appeal !" 

"  But  their  fidends,  my  dear  boy  ! — their  friends !" 

"  How  can  their  friends  act  in  ignorance  of  the  matter?  A  man  is 
stolen  from  society — from  his  home :  he  is  carried  away  secretly ;  none 
but  those  who  have  been  instrumental,  and  are  interested,  perhaps  pe- 
cuniarily, in  his  capture,  are  cognizant  of  the  place  of  his  concealment : 
how  in  such  a  case,  then,  can  his  friends  appeal  to  the  law,  or  act  at  all, 
not  knowing^  where  he  is  ?"  > 

"  Clearly,  if  they  don't  know  where  he  is,  it's  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  act;  but  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  such  monstrous  iniqui- 
ties  are  in  reality  practised?" 

"Uncle,"  said  Valentine, " I  have  conversed  on  this  truly  dreadful 
subject  with  many  who  have  been,  like  you.  incredulous,  and  they 
have  all  asked  the  self-same  question,  namely.  Are  these  iniquities 
practised?  My  answer  has  been  invariably— If  I  say  pes,  you'll  turn 
away,  disbelieve  me.  and  think  no  more  of  it :  therefore,  let  the  first 
question  be  this — Can  these  monstrous  iniquities  be  practised— and 
when  you  have  clearly  ascertained  that  they  can,  you  have  simply  to 
look  at  the  temptations  which  exist,  and  the  facilities  which  are  afforded. 
to  feel  perfectly  sure  that  they  are.  Suppose  I  were  a  villain  ana 
vrished  to  enjoy  your  property,  what  need  1  do  to  secure  it  ?— write  to 
the  proprietor  of  one  of  these  private  bastiles,  who  would  at  once  send 
doctors  to  sign  the  certificate  of  your  insanity,  and  keepers  to  manacle 
and  carry  you  off,  without  a  soul  besides  knowing  a  single  word  about 
the  matter.  Suppose  I  were  married  and  had  an  abandoned  wife,  who 
wished  with  impunity  to  enjoy  the  society  of  her  paramour,  what  need 
she  do  to  get  rid  of  me  for  ever  ?— The  same !— Nay,  suppose  any  case 
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in  wbich  the  concealment  of  a  man,  a  woman,  or  even  a  child,  is  demed 
nece««ary,  either  1o  the  promotion  of  the  interests,  or  to  the  gnXlDOr 
tion  of  the  malignant  spirit  of  any  relative  or  friend,  the  same  need 
but  be  done  for  the  object  to  be  secured !  I  therefore  have  not  uie 
smallest  doubt  that  in  this  case  those  creatures  whom  we  have  this 
night  Been  have  sent  our  poor  friend  to  one  of  these  dreadfdl  i>iaoes, 
oxpremly  in  order  to  secure  whatever  property  he  may  have,  pacing  a 
certain  sum  weekly,  or  monthly,  with  the  view  of  depriving  him  for 
over  of  the  power  to  reclaim  it.  This  is  my  conviction — a  conviction 
which  every  chrcumstanoe  that  has  occurred  since  his  absence  now  tends 
to  conflrm.'' 

**  You  amaze  me !"  exclaimed  Uncle  John.  "But  if  it  should  be 
the  oaee,  we'll  have  him  out  to-morrow.  He  shall  not  be  there  another 
day !— We'll  have  him  out  to-morrow." 

"  That,  I  fear/'  said  Valentine, "  is  much  easier  said  than  aooom- 

Slished.  But  we'll  first  ascertain  where  this  Holdem's  asylum  is,  and 
1  the  morning  we'll  go  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

"  So  we  will!-BO  we  will!  You're  a  fine  fellow,  Val!  We  wiU 
flp  in  the  mornina,  and  if  he  be  there !— Well,  well :  we  shall  see :  we 
iihall  see :  we  shall  know  better  then  how  to  act :  shall  we  not?  Poor 
fallow  !  ^  Bless  my  life !  what  a  world  this  is  to  live  in !  I  am  really 
00  astonished  that  I  feel  quite  confused ! "  And  this  indeed  was  a  fact. 
iJnole  John  was  confused.  There  were  so  many  things  entirely  new  to 
Yiitn  pressing  upon  his  mind,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  he  was  about : 
in  li^ot,  he  felt  so  bewildered,  and  so  perfectly  exhausted,  that  from 
eleven  that  night  till  eleven  the  next  morning  he  was  utterly  lost  to  the 
oarcs  of  the  world. 

Valentine,  however  rose  early.  His  first  object  was  to  learn  where 
^he  establishment  of  Dr.  Holdem  was  situated,  and  having  eventually 
guooocded  in  this,  he  returned  just  as  Uncle  John  came  down. 

•*  Well,"  said  Valentine,  "  I  have  ascertained  where  this  place  is." 

"  There's  a  good  fellow ! "  said  Uncle  John.  "  Then  well  just  have 
^feakfast  and  start  off  at  once.  We  shall  manage  it,  Val  !~I  feel  sure 
that  we  shall  do  it !— But  t^he  existence  of  such  a  system  as  that  which 
vou  explained  to  me  last  night  is  an  absolute  disgrace  to  the  country. 
We'll  not.  howcTer,  say  any  more  about  that  now :  oome !— lefs  make  a 
breakfast'' 

They  did  so,  and  sent  for  a  cab,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  they  were  at 
the  g<^^^  ^^  ^'**  Holdem's  asylum. 

•«  well,  this  don't  appear  to  be  a  very  dreadful  place,"  said  Uncle 
Tnhn.  **  It  looks  quiet  and  comfortable  enough :  at  all  events  it  has  a 
Jnry  to  outside." 

Without  replying  to  this  observation,  which  was,  however,  quite 
j^^yiil  under  the  curoumstanoes,  Valentine  rang  the  oell,  and  in  due 

^^'S I  wwrSo  sSb^.  Holdem,'^d  Valentine. 

•«  He  is  out,**  said  the  man ;  "  but  if  if  s  on  business,  Mr.  Jones,  per- 
hans.  will  do  just  as  well/* 
*^  «Tt  U  on  business :  let  me  see  Mr.  Jones." 

rrhev  now  entered,  and  when  the  gate  had  been  secured,  thej  were 
sbown  into  a  handsomely-built  private  house,  which  formed  the  front  of 

***«  ^J^have,"  said  Valentin^  addressing  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  imme- 
ili&tely  vitAe  nis  appearance;  you  have  a  gentleman  m  your  establish- 
«Ant  named  Goodman."  ,         ,  ,  ,,    ^ 

™  ikow  do  you  know  that  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Jones. 
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'*  We  have  it  fh>m  fiood  authority,"  septied  Valentine,  ''and  we  are 
anxious  to  see  him  if  it  be  but  for  a  moment.** 

•*  Oh,  is  that  all  you  want?" 

«  That  is  all,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Well  then,  if  that's  all,  of  course  you  can't  see  him." 

"  But  we  are  friends,"  said  Uncle  John.  "  I  have  known  him  for  at 
least  forty  years." 

"  It  don't  matter  if  you've  known  him  for  at  least  forty  thousand  I— 
I  tell  you  again  you  can't  see  him." 

*  But  we  only  wish  to  sneak  one  word." 

"  It  can't  be  done,  I  tell  you  !^So,  if  that* s  all  you  want^  I  wish  you 
a  very  good  morning." 

**  My  good  Mend,"  said  Uncle  John,  in  a  soothing  strain,  "  I  have 
travelled  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  in  order  to  see  him,  and—" 

"  It  don't  matter  a  button,"  interrupted  Mr.  Jones,  "  if  you  have 
travelled  between  seventy  and  eighty  millions  of  miles,  it  douH  make  a 
bit  of  difference." 

^  But  surely  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  my  having  one 
word?" 

"  It  isn't  to  be  done !  there,  thaf  s  all  about  it ! " 

"  Indeed,  I  think  it  very  hard  that  I  should  not  be  permitted  to  see  a 
friend  whom—" 

"  Now  the  bottom  bf  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  '*  that  it  isn't  of  any  use 
talking.  If  you  were  to  stop  here  till  doomsday,  and  talk  all  the  time, 
you  wouldn't  be  a  single  bit  nearer  the  mark." 

"  But  consider,  my  good  friend,  what  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  be  thus 
precluded—" 

**  It*8  of  no  use,  I  tell  you !  By  stopping  here  you're  only  wasting 
your  own  time  and  mine." 

"  Then  I  can't  see  him  P  Nothing  will  induce  you  to  let  me  have  a 
vrord  with  him?" 

**  Nothing !    You  may  safely  take  your  oath  of  it ! " 

^  Then"  said  Uncle  John,  who  now  besan  to  feel  particularly  in- 
dignant, "  I  see  how  it  is.  I  see  it  all !  I'll  have  recourse  to  other 
means !— to  other  means !  Justice  shall  be  had  if  it  costs  ten  thousand 
pounds ! — ^I'll  see  if  the  law  is  inoperative  here." 

"  Oh !  don't  bother  me  with  your  law ! "  cried  Jones,  who  was  reaUy 
impatient  for  them  to  go.  "  Do  what  you  Uke !— uw  don't  care  what 
you  do !    What  do  we  care  ?  " 

"  We'll  see,  sir !— we'll  see ! "  cried  Uncle  John,  who,  after  looking 
at  Mr.  Jones  with  surpassing  fierceness,  took  Valentine's  arm  and  de- 
parted. "  I'm  satisfied now,"^ he  continued,  as  he  passed  the  outer  gates ; 
**  I'm  perfectljT  satisfied  that  the  practice  which  you  explained  to  me 
last  night  has  in  this  case  been  put  iuto  operation.^' 

•*  I  wish,"  said  Valentine. "  that  we  could  but  have  got  inside.  But  I 
scarcely  expected  that  we  should.  You  see  how  impossible  it  is  for  the 
inmat^of  these  dreadful  places  to  hold  communication  with  their 
friends.  But  what's  to  be  done  now  ?  We  have  gained  one  point— that 
of  knowing  that  he  is  in  realitv  there." 

**  Let  us  go  back  at  once  to  his  brother,"  said  Uncle  John,  '*  and  tell 
him  plainly  our  suspicions,  and  threaten  him  boldly  with  exposure,  un* 
less  he  immediately  consents  to  release  him." 

"  Stop/'  cried  valentine,  looking  back  from  the  cab-window.  ''Let 
us  go  a  little  out  of  the  roiid ;"  and  having  given  the  necessary  instruo- 
tions  to  the  driver,  he  continued,  **  That  seems  to  be  the  garden  of  the 
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asyltun.    I  wish  we  bad  a  ladder.    We  might  perhaps  see  him  from  the 
top  of  the  wall" 

^  So  we  might ! "  cried  Uncle  John.  **  Stop  the  cab— so  we  might. 
"  But  then  you  see  a  ladder  is  a  thing  we  have  not  got !  However,  the 
wall  is  not  very  higb,  certainly.  We'll  get  out  and  see  what  can  be 
done." 

They  aocordmgly  alighted,  and  having  directed  the  cabman  to  wait, 
went  round  by  the  side  of  the  wall  It  was  higher,  much  higher  than 
it  appeared  from  the  road,  but  they  notwithstanding  walked  to  the  bacL 
where  Valentine  perceived  a  kind  of  shed  built  against  it,  which  haa 
been  raised  to  within  four  or  five  feet  of  the  top. 

"  The  very  thing  "  said  Valentine.  **  If  we  can  but  get  unon  that 
shed,  we  shidl  be  able  to  look  into  the  garden."  They  therefore  went 
round,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  to  whom  the  shed  belonged;  and 
having  easily  obtained  the  permission  of  the  owner,  Valentine  insuuitly 
mounted. 

He  was  at  first  very  cautious,  and  takinjs  off  his  hat,  just  peeped  over 
the  wall,  lest,  bjr  being  seen,  his  object  nught  be  frustrated.  He  saw  a 
number  of  emaciated  creatures  crawling  about ;  but  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish poor  Goodman  amongst  them.  Some  looked  idiotic,  others 
seemed  to  have  reached  the  very  depths  of  despair;  but  as  Valentine's 
object  was  not  to  contemplate  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  scene, 
every  feeling  was  merged  in  his  anxiety  to  distinguish  his  friend. 

"  Can  you  see  him  ?'*  inquired  Uncle  John  from  below. 

"  No  r'  replied  Valentine ;  "or  if  he  be  one  of  those  whom  I  do  see, 
he  must  indeed  be  dreadfully  altered." 

"  Here,  let  me  come  up,"  said  Uncle  John,  ''  1  shall  know  him  fh>m 
a  thousand." 

**  I'm  afraid,  sir,  it  wont  bear  you,*'  observed  the  owner  of  the  shed. 

**  Oh !  I'm  bulky,  but  not  very  weighty :  I'll  try  it,"  returned  Uncle 
John,  who,  by  dint  of  great  exertion,  reached  the  roof  He  looked 
round:  Goodman  was  not  amonest  them !  **  Bless  my  life !  I  wish 
they'd  come  this  way,"  said  he.  ^  Val,  can't  we  beckon  to  one  of  them  ? 
Now,  there's  a  man  !~he  seems  to  be  no  more  mad  than  I  am ;  can't  we 
attract  his  attention  ?  " 

**  Keep  your  head  down,"  cried  Valentine ;  "  he  sees  us— he's  coming 
this  way ;"  and  as  he  spoke,  the  person  alluded  to,  who  happened  to  be 
Whitely,  approached. 

**  Do  you  know  Mr.  Goodman  ?  "  inquired  Valentine. 

"  Alas,  yes ! "  repUed  Whitely. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  tell  him  cautiously  that  Valentine  is 
here?" 

"  I've  heard  of  you,"  said  Whitely,  at  once  bursting  into  tears.  **  But 
he  cannot  leave  his  bed;  nor  will  he  ever  again,  until  he  ceases  to 
breathe." 

"  Indeed ! "  exclaimed  Valentine.    "  What  has  been  the  cause  ?  " 

**  Brutality,  sir !  absolute  brutality !  We  some  time  since  tried  to 
escape,  and  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  but  were  retaken ;  and.  on 
being  brought  back,  we  were  subjected  to  the  most  horrible  cruelties 
you  have  the  power  to  conceive.  He  happened  to  be  the  originator  of 
the  scheme,  and  on  this  becoming  known,  they  inflicted  upon  him  the 
greatest  amount  of  torture." 

"  The  wretches!"  cried  Valentine.  "  But  is  there  no  hope  of  his 
recovery  P  " 

"None!"  replied  Whitely.    "They  have  murdered  him,  sir,— 
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'.Tuelly,  brutally,  murdered  him.  He  is  now  on  tlie  Very  brink  of 
death-'^ 

"  What's  that  ?  whafs  that  you  say  ?  *'  cried  Uncle  John,  starting  up 
and  leaning  completely  over  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  "  Murdered,  say 
you  ?— murdered  him !  '* 

"  Hush ! "  said  Mr.  Whitely,  "  for  Heaven's  sake,  hush ! "  And  he 
instantly  walked  from  the  spot ;  for  at  that  moment  Uncle  John  was 
seen  by  the  whole  of  the  patients,  who  raised  a  shout,  and  ran  towards 
him  with  an  expression  of  amazement  the  most  intense. 

"  But  one  word ! "  said  Uncle  John,  addressing  Whitely.  "  But 
one  single  word ! "  Mr.  Whitely,  however,  fearful  of  being  seen  by  the 
keepers,  did  not  turn  his  head.  He  had  but  just  recovered  from  the 
dreadful  effects  of  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  on  being  recap- 
tured; he  therefore  dared  not  again  excite  the  vengeance  of  the  keepers, 
well  knowing  that  if  another  brutal  attack  were  made  upon  him.  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  survive  it ;  and  hence  he  walked 
away  with  a  heavy  bursting  heart,  without  taking,  however,  the  sUghtest 
apparent  notice. 

^  Do  you  also  know  my  friend  Goodman  ?  "  demanded  Uncle  John  of 
the  poor  insane  creatures,  who  were  by  this  time  beneath  him. 

**  Hooray ! "  they  cried,  dangling  their  hands  and  dancing  about,  and 
looking  altogether  as  deUshted  as  possible. 

**  Sir ! "  cned  Uncle  John,  again  shouting  after  Whiteley,  and  putting 
one  leg  over  the  wall,  in  order  to  get  as  near  to  him  as  he  could.  *'  Sir ! 
but  one  word  l^-Is  he  mad  ?  " 

The  energy  with  which  Uncle  John  put  this  question,  and  the 
anxiety  which  he  manifested  to  receive  a  reply,  were  so  excessive,  that 
he  at  once  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  over  the  wall. 

Valentine,  who  had  seized  the  tail  of  his  coat,  and  thus  split  it  com- 
pletely up  the  back,  as  he  was  falling,  now  saw  two  brutal-looking 
fellows  running  fiercely  towards  the  spot.  He  therefore  instantly 
leaped  from  the  wall  to  join  his  unde,  and  to  protect  him.  if  possible. 
from  the  keepers,  who  appeared  to  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
vengeance. 


CHAPTEE  XXXVin. 

A  forcible  Expulsion,  and  a  totally  unexpected  Escape. 

Afl  Uncle  John,  in  falling,  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  a  poor 
idiot  who,  conceiving  himself  to  be  the  king  of  the  universe,  had  embel- 
lished his  oap  with  a  variety  of  young  onions,  he  alighted  without  sus- 
taining any  very  serious  injurv,  although  his  weight  drove  his  majesty, 
the  monarch  of  the  world,  with  great  violence  a^inst  a  friend  who  was 
perfectly  dear  only  upon  tne  one  grand  point  of  his  having  been  swindled 
out  of  his  privileges  as  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  ever  since 
%  certain  antediluvian  era,  the  chiefcharacteristics  of  which  it  appeared 
had  been  washed  f^om  his  memory  by  the  Flood. 

BeforcL  however,  Uncle  John  could  rise,  one  of  the  keepers  had  seized 
bun  by  the  collar,  with  the  laudable  view,  as  he  promptly  explained,  of 
letting  him  know  the  difference ;  but  Valentine,  m  an  instant  sprang  at 
the  throat  of  the  ruffian,  and  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  hold, 
*'No  Tiolenoe !"  he  exclaimed,  *'it  will  not  do  with  us." 

T  2 
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"  No.  it  won't  do  with  us,  sir  1"  echoed  TJnde  John,  inspiring  ooimtffe 
from  Valentine,  although  it  must  he  confessed,  that  he  even  then  felt 
rather  frightened  than  not.  *'  There's  the  law  against  violence !  the  law, 
sir!  the  law!" 

"Whafs  the  law  to  do  with  usP  what  right  have  you  in  hereP" 
demanded  the  keeper. 

** I  overbalanced  mvsel^'*  said  Uncle  John, ''I  overbalanced  myself. 
Do  you  think  that  I  should  have  tumbled  if  I  could  have  helped  it  P^ 

"  But  what  business  had  you  on  the  wall  P" 

"To  look  for  Goodman r'  cried  Valentine.  " Goodman,  whom  you 
are  murdering !" 

"  Valentine !  Valentine !"  faintly  exclaimed  an  emaciated  form  whom 
the  noise  had  attracted  to  the  window  of  his  cell. 

"It  is  Gk)odman  I"  cried  Valentine. 

"  My  friend !  my  dear  friend  I"  cried  Uncle  John.  "  But  one  word !" 

The  form  sank  back,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"My  good  man!"  said  Uncle  John,  addressing  the  keeper, "if  you 
are  a  Christian,  you  will  let  me  see  my  friend.  Let  me  have  but  a  word 
with  him  f  and  I'll  ^ve  you  all  the  money  I've  got" 

"  What !  corruption  r  exclaimed  the  immaculate  keeper,,  alternately 
lookingmost  virtuously  indignant,  and  glancing  at  the  well-filled  purse 
which  Uncle  John  very  promptly  neld  forth.  Do  yer  want  to  corrupt 
me?" 

"  Let  me  speak  to  him  but  for  an  instant  I" 

"Come  along !"  cried  the  keeper,  "we'll  worry  soon  see  what  you're 
made  on." 

"Now  then!"  shouted  Valentine,  making  his  voice  apparently  pro- 
ceed from  the  other  side  of  the  wall  "  Lef  s  attack  them  at  once  I  Now, 
down  vdth  the  ruffians !" 

"  Hal -lb !"  cried  the  principal  keeper,  looking  round  with  an  expres- 
sion of  amazement.  "^What,  more  on  yer!"ne  continued;  and  as  at 
that  moment  the  person  to  whom  the  shed  belonged,  peeped  over  the 
wall  to  see  how  things  were  going  on,  he  raised  an  alarm,  which  in  an 
instant  brought  four  additional  keepers  to  the  spot. 

"  Look  out !  We're  attacked !  There'  a  mob  on  'em  coming !"  cried 
the  fellow,  as  his  scowUng  companions  approached. 

"Where  are  they?"  demanded  a  miscreant,  who  looked  as  if  he  had 
that  day  returned  from  transportation. 

"  Over  the  wall !"  was  the  reply,  and  a  ladder  was  procured,  while 
Valentine  still  in  a  feigned  voice,  kept  shouting. 

"  Let's  see  how  many  on  'em  there  is !"  cried  the  creature,  who  looked 
so  much  like  a  returned  convict ;  and  he  ascended  the  ladder,  and  looked 
anxiously  round,  but  the  only  man  whom  he  could  see  was  the  owner 
of  the  shed,  whose  person  was  perfectly  well  known. 

"  Have  you  seen  a  mob  o'  pipple  any  wheres  about  here  P"  he  inquired 
of  this  person. 

"  No,''  was  the  reply,  "  there's  been  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"There's  none  here  V*  said  he  who  occupied  the  ladder,  looking  round. 

"I  know  better !"  cried  the  principal  keeper ;  "I  heard  'em !" 

"I  tell  yer  there  ain't  then !  can't  yer  beheve  me P" 

7  Well  come,  let's  secure  these  ere  too  as  we've  got  I"  and  while  the 


principal  keeper  and  two  of  his  companions  seized  Valentine  roughly, 
the  other  three  fastened,  like  tigers,  upon  Uncle  John. 

Keep  off !"  cried  Valentine.  "  Well  go  where  you  please,  and  before 
whom  you  please,  but  we  will  »ot  be  dragged !" 
In  an  instant  one  of  the  ruffians  fleized  him  by  the  legs,  while  two 
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othera  secuied  hlg  anns,  and  lifted  him  bodily  upon  their  shoiilden, 
and  as  Unde  John  was  favoured  with  a  precisely  similar  lift,  they  were 
carried  gtraggling  desperately  but  ineffectually  across  the  garden,  while 
the  sovereign  of  the  universe,  and  those  idiotic  subjects  whom  he  termed 
continually,  and  with  characteristic  dignity,  **  mj  people,"  were  dancing 
and  shouting,  and  performing  the  most  extraordinary  antics,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  rendering  it  obvious  to  all  that  tney  were  araolutely 
filled  with  deUght. 

The  keepers  now  reached  the  house  with  thdr  burden,  and  as  Holdem, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Asylum,  had  just  returned  from  town,  they  threw 
Uncle  John  and  Valentme  before  him. 

"Hollo,  hollo,  hollo!  Whafs  all  this?"  cried  Dr.  Holdem,  whose 
grateftil  impression  at  the  moment  was,  that  he  had  been  blessed  with 
two  additional  patients.  **  Won't  they  be  quiet  ?  What's  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  eh  P'* 

^  Why,  these  two  owdayshus  indiwiduals,"  replied  the  chief  keeper, 
'*  is  the  leaders  of  a  whole  mob  o'  rabble  as  is  come  here  to  let  out  the 
patients.'* 

''What!"  exclaimed  the  doctor  with  an  expression  of  unlimited 
astonishment.    *'  And  how  did  they  get  in  P" 

"  Why  thev  shied  'emselves  over  the  wall :  the  big  un  come  Aist,  and 
tother  un  follered." 

"And  what  have  you  to  say  to  this  monstrous  proceeding?"  de- 
manded the  doctor,  with  an  appropriate  scowL  "  Pray  what  is  your 
oWectr 

^This :"  said  Valentine,  "you  have  in  confinement  a  friend  of  ours 
whom  you  have  cruelly  ill-used." 

"How  daro  you  talk  to  me  in  that  fashion  P"  interrupted  the  doctor. 

"Daro !"  said  Valentine,  "you  shall  find  that  we  dare  do  moro  than 
talk.  Our  object  was  to  see  that  friend,  whose  name  is  GoodmuL.  and 
who  has  been  wickedly  incarcerated  hero  as  an  insane  man.  We  ap- 
plied for  permission  to  see  him,  and  as  that  was  rofused  us,  we  mounted 
•oe  ^vau. 

"  I  admiro  your  impudence !  But  aro  you  aware  that  in  trespassing 
thus  upon  my  promises,  you  have  rendered  yourselves  liable  to  be 
punished  most  severely  ?" 

"  But  that  was  an  accident !"  cried  Uncle  John,  "I  overbalanced  my- 
self, and  fell  into  the  garden  by  accident." 

"Indeed !"  said  the  doctor,  sarcastically.  "Indeed!  And  did  you 
overbalance  yourself,  and  slip  down  by  accident  P" 

"  No,"  replied  Valentine.  "  I  did  not.  But  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
answer  for  what  we  have  done  before  a  magistrate  at  once,  or  in  any 
other  way,  for  I  presume  the  thing  will  not  be  allowed  to  drop  here." 

"I  have  a  great  mind  to  give  you  into  custody,  and  have  you  both 
dragged  off  like  felons." 

"1)0  so,"  said  Valentine,  "that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  at  once  of 
explaining  pubhcly  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  our  present 
position.  Let  us  be  taken  without  delajr  before  a  magistrate.  It  cannot 
out  tend  to  promote  the  object  we  have  in  view." 

"  Upon  my  wor(L  young  man,  jou  treat  the  matter  very  oooUy.  But 
pray  how  many  dia  you  bring  with  you  ?" 

"  None,"  replied  Valentine. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  the  puro  and  incorruptible  keeper,  apparently 
shocked  at  what  he  believed  to  be  a  falsehood.  "  What !  none  ?  when 
I  heered  a  whole  mob  on  'em  hollerin  P  Oh  I'* 

"  We  oame  alone,"  said  Unde  John.    "There  was  no  mob  with  us/' 
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*  Well !"  said  Valentine,  "  are  we  to  be  given  into  custody,  or  how 

you  mean  to  act?'' 

As  I  please ! "  replied  the  doctor.  "  I  shall  act  as  I  please.  If  I 
thought  you  were  worth  powder  and  shot  I  should  pursue  a  very  dif- 
ferent course,  but  as  it  is,  1  shall  simply  have  you  handled  out  of  the 
place,  believing  you  to  be  a  couple  of  characterless  vagabonds.** 

''vagabonds!  characterless  vababonds!"  ezdaimed  Uncle  John, 
whose  mdignation  had  gained  the  ascendency  over  his  fears.  ^  What 
do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Here  is  my  card !"  But  before  he  had  time  to 
produce  it,  the  six  keepers  seized  him  and  Valentine  as  before,  and 
having  carried  them  to  the  entrance,  threw  them  completely  into  the 
road. 

The  moment  Valentine  recovered  himself,  he  flew  at  the  chief  niyr- 
midon  and  certainly  did  give  him  one  blow  which  made  him  wink 
and  shake  his  head,  and  screw  up  his  features  until  they  portrayed 
intellectual  confusion.  As,  however,  Uncle  John  on  the  one  hand 
dragged  Valentine  away,  and  the  doctor  on  the  other  ordered  his  men 
in  at  once,  the  gates  were  closed  before  the  intellects  of  the  fellow  were 
perfectly  restored,  or  doubtless  Valentine  would  have  felt  the  full  force 
of  his  vengeance. 

**  Gnumk  Heavem  we  are  out !"  exclaim^  Uncle  John,  when  he  saw 
the  sates  closed.    *'  I  really  at  one  time  began  to  feel  alarmed." 

"  Alarmed  at  what  ?"  inquired  Valentine. 

"  Why,  suppose  they  bid  Kept  us  in  there  with  the  rest  ?  " 

"Surely  you  did  not  suppose  they  would  do  that  ?" 

**  Whv,  my  bov,  I  didn't  Know  what  to  think.  But  if  they  had  kept 
us  in,  it  would  nave  been  very  dreadful,  seeing  that  not  a  single  tnead 
would  have  known  that  we  were  there." 

"  Tou  now  see  predselv  the  i>osition  in  which  the  victims  of  this 
horrible  system  are  placed.  Their  friends  are  not  suffered  to  know  that 
they  are  there !  But  we  were  quite  safe^  for  none  are  kept  but  those 
who  are  paid  for.  No,  all  that  I  was  afraid  of  was,  that  they  would 
have  taken  it  into  their  heads  to  half  murder  us,  for  those  fellows  are 
very  powerful,  and  we  should  have  been  able  to  do  nothing  with  the 
six.  As  for  taking  us  before  a  magistrate,  I  felt  sure  that  they  would 
not  do  that.  Their  object  is  secrecy :  it  would  never  do  for  them  to 
make  a  stir." 

"Well,  welL  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  things  are  no  worse. 
But  poor  Goo(unan !  My  heart  bleeds  for  him !  The  vile  wretches ! 
But  we'll  have  him  out,  my  boy  I  We'll  never  rest  till  we  have  him 
out." 

"I  fear  that  it  is  now  too  late,"  said  Valentme.  ''My  impresdon 
is  that  on  seeing  us  he  sank  to  rise  no  more." 

**I  hope  not  my  boy,'  said  Uncle  John,  "I  hope  not,"  and  as 
he  felt  for  his  handkercnief  to  wipe  away  his  tears,  he  became  cog- 
nisant of  the  fact  of  his  coat  being  split  from  the  waist  to  the  collar. 
"Why,  my  boy!  why  what  on  earth!— why  whafs  this?"  said 
he,  turning  round  and  pulhng  the  tails  of  the  coat  before  him.  "  What 
is  It?" 

"Why  it  looks  something  like  a  small  slit,"  replied  Valentine.  "It 
is  by  no  means  bad  cloth ;  if  it  had  been,  it  would  not  have  two  taUs 
now.    It  was  done  when  you  fell  from  the  wall." 

"Well,  well," said  Uncle  John.  "Well,  nevermind  that  Idont 
care  a  straw  about  that."  And  as  he  spoke  they  came  within  sight  of 
the  cab  which  they  had  ordered  to  wait  their  return. 

The  driver  was  standing  with  the  door  in  his  hand,  and  seemed  some- 
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what  confused  when  they  appeared,  for  he  hastily  olosed  the  door, 
mounted  his  box  and  drove  towards  them. 

"We  have  kept  you  a  long  time,"  said  Uncle  John. 

"  No  consequence  at  all,  sir ;  I  knowed  you  was  genelmen,''  replied 
the  man,  who  looked  anxiously  inside  the  cab  before  he  opened  the  door 
to  allow  them  to  ent^.  "Beg  pardon,  sir,"  he  added,  as  Uncle  John 
was  stepping  in,  "  but  do  yer  know,  sir,  as  yer  coat 's  a  leetle  damaged 
in  the  back,  sir?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Uncle  John,  good-humouredly ;  "  I  met  with  an 
accident." 

"  Beg  pardon ;  I  did'nt  know  as  you  was  awares  on  it^  that* s  all," 
rejoined  the  man,  who  then  mounted  his  box,and  made  his  horse  under- 
stand that  he  had  not  only  a  whin,  but  the  power  to  use  it 

'*  We'll  go  and  see  that  wretch  of  a  brother  to-night,"  said  Unde 
John,  after  a  pausa  during  which  he  and  Valentine  had  been  completely 
lost  in  thought.  *^Thafs  the  first  step,  my  boy— thafs  the  first  step: 
we'Uworkhun!" 

''  My  friend ! "  said  a  voice,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  under 
the  seat  of  the  cab. 

"  Valentine,  Valentine ! "  cried  Uncle  John,  starting  up  as  if  some 
dog  had  bitten  his  calf.  "  My  dear  boy,  you  should  not— you  really 
should  not,  particularly  at  such  a  time  as  this !" 

**  Upon  my  honouTj^  said  Valentine,  "it  was  not  I  that  spoke." 

"  Not  you  ?  "  said  Unde  John.  "  Bless  my  life,  it  was  some  one ! " 

"  My  friend ! "  repeated  the  voice ;  and  Uncle  John  again  started,  for 
at  the  moment  he  felt  something  touch  his  less.  Valentine  therefore 
examined  the  cab,  and  found  crouched  beneath  ms  seat  poor  Whitely. 

**  I>o  not  be  alarmed,  my  good  ftiends,"  said  he,  "  it  is  only  the  poor 
creature  whom  you  spoke  to  in  the  ^den." 

"  I'm  right  Klad  to  see  you,"  cned  Uncle  John;  '*but  come  out  of 
that  hole— you'll  be  smothered !    There's  plenty  of  room." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Whitely,  "  but  I'm  much  safer  here.  They  may 
suddenly  pass  by  and  see  me." 

"  Well,  sit  between  our  legs,"  said  Uncle  John,  and  then  I'll  defy 
them  to  see  you.    You'll  be  cramped  to  death  there." 

"  No,  indeed,  I'm  very  comfortable,"  said  Whitely,  although  there 
was  scarcely  suffident  room  for  a  dog.  He  was.  however,  at  length 
prevailed  upon,  although  with  reluctance,  to  sit  at  the  bottom  of  the  cab. 

^  And  how  did  you  manage  to  escape  ?  "  inquired  Valentine. 

"  I  owe  it  all  to  you,"  said  Whitely,  grasping  his  hand.  "  Our  poor 
friend  had  told  me  of  your  power  as  a  Ventriloquist,  and  therefore,  when 
I  heard  what  appeared  to  be  voices  in  the  distance,  I  felt  quite  sure 
that  it  was  you.  You  will  remember  that  a  ladder  was  brought  into 
the  garden  immediately  after  the  shouting  was  heard.  It  was  hy  that 
I  escaped.  The  man  who  ascended  it  to  look  over  the  wall,  instead  of 
taking;  it  away  with  him,  simply  threw  it  down  to  assist  his  fellows  in 
carrying  you  into  the  house,  when,  tskking  advantage  of  the  confusion 
that  prevailed,  I  raised  the  ladder,  and  having  reached  the  top  of  the 
wall  unperceived,  drew  it  over  to  the  other  side,  and  thus  alighted  in 
safety.  I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  saw  this  vehicle,  and  having 
ascertained  that  it  was  waiting  for  two  gentlemen,  I  begged  of  the  man 
to  allow  me  to  lie  concealed  oeneath  the  seat,  in  order  that,  if  it  had 
happened  that  the  cab  was  not  waiting  for  you,  I  might  still  have  been 
safe ;  but  when  I  heard  you  mention  our  friend's  wretched  brother,  and 
thus  knew  that  you  were  alone,  I  ventured  to  spealL  feeling  perfectly 
sore  that  yea  would  not  only  not  betray  me,  but  pardon  my  mtrusioar 
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"  My  dear  sir,"  oiied  Uncle  John,  eztMiding  his  hand,  "  Pm  ghid  to 
see  you.  I  onlv  wish  that  I  had  found  my  poor  friend  here  as  weU. 
But  we'll  have  him  out !  we'll  have  him  out  before " 

"  Sush !"  cried  Whitely,  trembling  with  great  violence,  and  crouch- 
ing again  beneath  his  seat ;  ''  I  hear  them  coming !  they  are  behind  us  I 
For  God's  sake  don't  suffer  them  to  seise  me  aeam ! " 

At  this  moment  the  sound  of  horses'  hoots  were  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  and  Valentine,  on  looking  back,  perceived  two  persons  on  horse- 
back, tearing  along  the  road  at  full  gallop.  "Don't  be  alanned,''  said 
h& — "  don't  be  alarmed :  let  what  may  occur,  you  are  safe.^'  But  pooir 
Whitely  trembled  from  need  to  foot,  while  the  perspiration  poured  down 
the  face  of  Uncle  John,  who  was  soaroely  less  mghtened  than  Whitely 
himself. 

The  horsemen  now  gained  upon  them  fast,  and  their  excitement  in- 
creased in  proportion.  **  These  men  mav  be  after  our  poor  friend,"  said 
Yaientine,  addreasing  the  cabman ;  *'  if  it  be  necessary,  you  will  atiok 
tons?" 

"  And  no  mistake.*'  replied  the  man }  ^  I  don't  stop  for  nobody.  Keep 
him  snug.  They  shouldn't  ketch  us  at  all,  ony  the  wust  on  it  is,  1 
cam't  git  this  ere  hold  oss  along.  Fhit !— keame  up ! "  he  added,  as  he 
pulled  out  of  the  road.  "  Mere  they  come !  fit  to  break  their  blesaed 
necks ! " 

They  were  now  just  behind,  and  Uncle  John  perspired  more  fireely. 
They  passed !  Two  butchers  were  testing  the  speed  of  their  horses  to 
decide  a  bet  of  some  given  quantity  of  beer. 

*'  Thank  Heaven  !^'  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  mnch  leliered.  ^  All 
right,  my  friend:  come  forth,  all  safe." 

Mr.  Whitely,  however,  remained  where  he  was;  he  neither  moved 
nor  uttered  a  word. 

"  There  is  no  danger  now,"  said  Valentine,  endeavouring  to  rouse 
him.    He  still,  however,  continued  to  be  motionless,  and  silent. 

**  Come,  come,  my  friend ! "  said  Undo  Jdm.  who  thought  it  strange. 
**  Are  you  not  well,  my  friend— are  you  not  well  ?  " 

As  Whitely  made  no  answer,  Valentine  gently  drew  him  forth.  He 
was  inanimate ! 

''  Good  God  I"  cried  Uncle  John,  ^'the  man  has  been  frightened  to 
death." 

**  Nome's  not  dead,"  said  Valentine ;  "  I  feel  quite  sure  that  he's  not 
dead.  He  has  iaintea— onl;r  fainted.  Pull  up  at  the  first  house  you 
come  to,"  he  added,  addressmg  the  cabman. 

''  All  right,  sir !  there's  one  close  at  hand.  And  in  less  than  three 
minutes  they  were  before  it 

Valentine  now  darted  into  the  house,  and  having  procured  a  glass 
of  water,  apphed  it  to  the  temples  and  palms  of  poor  Whitely;  but 
without  any  sensible  effect.  No  pulse  was  perceptible :  not  a 
muscle  moved.  Some  brandy  was  brought,  and  when  that  had  been 
zealously  applied  for  some  time,  he  inspired,  as  Valentine  exclaimed, 
"He's  alive!" 

Unde  John  now  began  to  breathe  with  somewhat  more  freedom.  He 
had  been  dreadfully  apprehensive  of  Whitely  being  dead ;  but  when  he 
saw  the  first  symptom  of  reanimation  quickly  followed  by  other  signs  of 
retuming[  consciousnese,  he  felt  for  the  moment  quite  happy. 

"My  friends  I "  said  Whitely  at  length,  looking  up.  "  Am  I  still  safe  ? 
God  bless  you,  my  dear  friends,  God  bless  you !" 

Will  you  go  with  us  into  the  house,  till  you  revive?"  inquired 
Valentme. 
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"No,  my  good  friends,  no :  let  me  remain  here,  I  shall  not  be  ont  of 
danger,  until  I  reach  town.'  Fray  prooeed,  I  am  qnite  well  now;  I  am 
indeed-^quite  well  now !" 

Uncle  John  and  Valentine  accordingly  readjusted  themselves,  and 
having  given  instructions  to  the  cabman — ^who  drove  off  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  go— they  stopped  no  more,  till  they  reaohed  the  house  of  the 
Widow  Smugman. 

The  widow  was  utterly  but  very  naturally  astonished,  when  on 
answering  the  knock  she  saw  Uncle  John  and  Valentine  assisting  apoor 
enfeebled  creature,  who  looked  like  death  in  a  dressing  gown,  out  or  the 
oab.  She  had,  however,  an  extremely  high  opinion  of  those  gentlemen ; 
and  hence,  when  Uncle  John  introduced  Whitely  as  his  friend,  she  ex« 
pressed  herself  happy  to  see  him. 

"  Now  then."  said  Valentine,  placing  Whitely  upon  the  sofa^  ''you 
must  bamsh  all  your^fears ;  you  are  quite  secure  now.'' 

Whitely,  however,  was  unable  to  raUv.  He  tried  with  all  the  power 
at  his  command ;  but  sank  back  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  in  which  Uncle 
John  attended  him,  while  Valentine  was  rewarding  the  driver  of  the  oab 
with  a  liberality  altogether  unexpected. 

The  dinner  was  now  immediately  served  up,  but  of  this  poor  Whitely 
was  unable  to  partake ;  he  was,  however,  after  a  time  prevailed  upon  to 
have  some  slight  refreshment,  and  was  then  placed  in  Uncle  John  s  bed, 
completely  overwhelmed  with  gratitude. 

The  attention  of  Uncle  John  and  Valentine  was  now  turned  to  the 
oourse  which  they,  under  the  circumstances,  ou^ht  to  pursue.  The 
escape  of  Whitely  was  held  to  be  a  grand  point  gained.  '^  We  can  take 
him  with  us,"  said  Valentine,  **  and  convict  poor  Goodman's  unnatural 
brother  at  once." 

"  So  we  can,"  said  Uncle  John :  "  That* s  quite  right.  So  we  can ;  and 
we  will !  but  it  can't  be  done  to-night." 

**  No  I  but  I  think  that  I  had  better  go  to-night,  and  make  an  appoint- 
ment, if  possible,  for  to-morrow.  Whitely  is  uninjured;  he  has  only 
been  alarmed,  and  will  therefore  be  himself  again  doubtless  in  the  morn- 
ing.   What  do  you  think  ?    Shall  I  to?" 

^  By  all  means,  by  all  means.    Tell  him  I  wish  to  have  five  minutes* 

'  twn,  which  is  the  fSact  you  know, 

:  him  before  I  leave  town.    But 

7  how  to  manage  it.     Go;  goat 

r  our  friend.    Wemusthavehim 

restored  to-morrow." 

Valentine  accordinglv  started,  leaving  Whitely  in  the  care  of  Undo 
John,  who  threw  himself  at  once  upon  the  sofa^  and  went  very  soundly 
to  sleep. 


oonversaiion  witn  him  before  I  leave  town,  which  is  the  fsxst  you  know, 
of  oourse !  I  do  wish  to  converse  with  him  before  I  leave  town.  But 
I'll  leave  it  to  you,  my  boy ;  you  know  how  to  mana^  it.  Go ;  gp  at 
once.    I'll  remam  at  home,  and  see  after  o     "     '     '  ' 
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Valenthie  becomes  initiated  into  the  Mysteries  of  the  Antl-Legal-Mairiage 
Association. 

Ok  reaching  Walter's  residence^  Valentine  was  informed  that  he  and 
Horace  were  out,  but  were  certain  to  be  at  home  at  nine  o'clock  or  half 
past  at  the  very  latest.  It  was  then  but  just  seven ;  and  as  Valentine 
conceived  it  to  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  return  to  Uncle  John,  he 
walked  leisurelv  on,  without  having  any  object  in  view,  save  that  of 
strolling  about  for  two  hours. 
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He  bad  not,  however,  prooeeded  fir,  when  his  attentkm  was  attracted 
by  a  flaming  placard,  on  wbiob  was  inscribed 

THE  mnVEBSAL  AlTTI-LEGAL-MABBIiLGE  ASSOCTATIOK ! 
SrOTICE  ! 
A  Professor  of  turpasting  'eminence  wiU  deliver  a  Leciwre  on  the 
Naiwalf   Social,  and   Universal  Commumty  Principle   this  evening, 
precisely  at  Seven.  .  ^ 

"  The  natural  sodal,  and  universal  community  principle !"  thought 
Valentine.  '*  What  do  they  mean  P  The  universal  anti-legal-marriage 
association !  I  must  look  in  here."  And  having  paid  the  admission-fee, 
he  was  shown  into  a  room  in  which  a  number  of  persons,  of  whom  the 
majority  were  gaily  attired  females,  had  assembled. 

The  professor  had  not  arrived,  and  therefore  Valentine  had  time  to 
look  round  before  the  lecture  commenced.  He  thought  it  strange,  very 
straoge,  that  the  persons  whom  he  saw  there  should  patronise  or  in  any 
wav  countenance  such  a  thing  as  an  anti-legal-marriage  association. 
What  the  natural  social,  and  universal  community  principle  might  be, 
it  is  true  he  could  not  very  clearly  comprehend ;  but  what  was  meant 
by  the  term,  "Anti-legal-marriage,"  was  so  plain,  that  it  could  not  be 
misunderstood.  And  yet^  was  he  to  infer  from  the  presence  of  those 
I>er8ons  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  institution  of  marriage  P  Impos- 
sible !  Thev  appeared  to  mm  to  be  the  very  persons  by  whom  marnage 
would  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sublunary  blessings.  He  obanged 
his  position,  in  order  to  command  a  fUll  view  of  the  countenance  of  each. 
The  females,  he  thought,  looked  wicked !  He  really  never  saw  eyes 
rolling  about  with  such  extraordinary  restlessness  before.  Such  smiling, 
such  leering,  such  glancing  he  beheld  !  He  was  perfectly  nuzzled.  He 
could  not  understand  it !  And  yet  they  seemed  to  understand  each 
other  very  well !  Had  anything  like  a  mutual  dead  set  been  made ;  had 
one  pair  of  eyes  been  brought  to  bear  upon  another,  with  the  view  of 
being  employed  with  reciprocal  firmness— the  object  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  inconceivable ;  but  as  it  was,  as  they  wandered  about  with 
such  peculiar  inconstancy,  as  if  the  desini  of  their  owners  had  been  to 
inspire  the  souls  of  all  at  whom  they  glanced  with  affection,  Valen- 
tine could  not  tell  really  what  to  make  of  it,  although  he  did  think 
it  just  possible,  that  they  had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  quizzing  the 
professor. 

The  bare  possibility  of  this  being  their  object,  was,  however,  repu- 
diated on  the  entrance  of  that  gentleman,  for  he  was  cheered,  loudly 
cheered,  and  with  an  enthusiasm  which  forbade  the  idea  of  its  being 
ironical.  No,  it  was  plain  that  they  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  there- 
fore Valentine  became  more  than  ever  impatient  for  an  explanation  of 
this  natural,  social  and  universal  principle,  of  which  it  was  clear  they, 
were  deeply  enamoured. 

"  My  friends,"  said  the  professor,  after  proving  to  the  apparent  satis- 
faction of  the  ladies  that  ne  knew  as  well  how  to  use  his  eyes  as  the 
best.  "  My  friends !  The  last  lecture  I  had  the  i)leasure  to  deliver  to 
the  members  of  this  peculiarly  wide  spreading  association,  had  reference 
to  the  assumed  Free  Agency  of  Man,  and  as  I  proved  to  demonstration 
that  man  is  not  a  free  agent,  consequently  not  a  resnonsible  agent,  and 
therefore  no  agent  at  all,  I  propose  now  to  show  that  human  laws  in 
oppc^tion  to  the  laws  of  nature  ought  not  to  be  upheld  (Loud  cheers). 
My  mends !  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  nature  is  perfection,  yet 
the  state  of  society  in  which  we  now  live  is  easentiaUy  and  purely  tm* 
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ficnai!  What  is  the  infeienoe?  Why  that,  bein^  essentiaUy  and 
purely  artificial,  it  is  essentially  and  purely  the  most  unperfect  state  of 
society  that  ever  obtained.  To  be  perfect  we  must  be  natural  That 
I  hold  to  be  as  clear  as  the  proposition  of  the  great  Huxley  in  hki 
Wonderful  Hearty  or  the  Liver  ofXotw,  that  to  be  natural,  man  must  be 
perfect.  It  hence  follows  that  the  nearer  we  approach  to  nature,  the 
nearer  we  are  to  perfection,  and  that  that  state  of  society  i&  in  reality, 
the  most  perfect  which  is,  in  reality^  the  most  natural.  (Applause). 
Now  look  at  our  present  social  system  I  Is  there  anything  natural 
about  it  ?  Haye  our  natural  feelings  and  passions  fair  play  ?  Is  not 
their  development  checked  at  every  point  by  human  laws  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature  ?  Look  for  example  at  those  unnatural 
laws  to  which  I  have  so  frequently  directed  attention— I  mean  the 
laws  relating  to  marriage !  What  is  marriage  P  Is  it  not  a  most  un- 
natural bond  ?  See  with  what  consummate  tightness  individuals  are 
tied !  It  is  indeed  a  Gordian  knot :  there's  no  end  to  it !— nor  can  the7 
cut  it.  My  friends !  just  look  at  its  operation  for  one  moment :  A 
man  marries— not  naturally,  but  legallv  marries— well !  in  a  month  he 
becomes  tired  of  his  wife,  yet  is  he  oy  mw  compelled  to  keep  her !  She 
may  not  at  all  suit  him :  they  may  quarrel  perpetually,  nay,  th^  maj 
fight !— Still  keep  her  he  must  till  she  sinks  into  the  grave !  Why,  is 
not  this  monstrous?  But  this  is  not  alL  He  may  see  some  one 
whom  he  likes  infinitely  better— some  one  more  interesting,  amiable, 
and  accomplished,  yet  he  cannot  marry  her,  because,  and  solely  because 
he  is  married  to  another !  Surely  such  an  unnatural  state  of  things 
ought  no  longer  to  exist !  What  I  ask,  does  a  man  commonly  marry  a 
woman  for  ?  The  law,  it  is  true,  says  **  for  better  for  worse."  (Loud 
laughter.)  But  it  is  commonly  because  she  is  handsome  ?  Well,  her 
beauty  fades:  she  no  longer  possesses  that  for  which  he  married  her; 
still  must  he  keep  her !  Does  he  marry  her  because  he  believes  her  to 
be  engaging,  and  sweet  tempered  ?  A  month  after  marriage  she  begins 
to  let  out  in  a  style  of  which  he  cannot  approve,  by  any  means— yet  must 
he  stick  to  her  still !  Is  it  for  her  wealth  that  he  marries  her  ?  Well ; 
he  obtains  ftdl  possession  of  that  wealth,  which  he  may  either  spend  or 
lose,  but  in  any  case  is  he  compelled  to  keep  her  even  after  that  for 
which  he  alone  married  her  is  gone  1  Whv,  my  friends,  this  appears  to 
be  so  truly  diabolical,  that  the  onlv  wonder  is  that  a  system  so  repug- 
nant to  the  perfect  laws  of  nature  should  not  have  been  blo^  up  cen- 
turies ago.  But  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  woman— for  women  I 
contend  nave  natural  rights  as  well  as  men.  She  marries :  and  why  P 
Because  she  believes  that  the  man  whom  she  marries  will  be  kind? 
Well,  she  finds  that  he  is  not :  still  must  she  be  his !  Does  she  marry 
because  she  believes  that  she  shall  be  happy?  She  finds  that  she 
is  not,  but  she  must  be  his  still !  Siclmess  may  overtake  him ;  he  may 
become  poor ;  he  may  have  no  other  prospect  than  of  starvation ! 
yet  let  what  may  happen,  to  him  she  must  stick !  Is  this  just  ?  Is  it 
rational  ?  Does  it  bear  even  the  semblance  of  any  principle  by  which 
men  of  intelligence  should  be  guided?  My  friends,  legal  marriages 
have  cursed  every  countrsr  into  j^hich  they  have  been  introduced. 
They  are  the  bane  of  socafiti.  They  utterly  spoil  both  women  and 
men.  Women  would  'i^aeed  be  very  different  beings  were  it  not  for  the 
institution  of  marriage.  It  destroys  their  amiability,  poisons  their  sweet- 
ness, and  renders  tnem  insolent,  cross-grained,  and  vicious.  When 
legally  married,  they  know  that  they  are  secure,  and  that  very  know- 
ledge prompts  them  at  once  to  show  off:  whereas,  were  they  as  they 
ought  to  .be,  naturally  married,  the  absence  of  that  security  would  in- 
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duoe  them  to  preserve  all  their  natural  sweetness  of  disposition,  all  their 
amiability,  in  short,  all  which  renders  their  society  charming.  Nor 
would  men,  were  it  not  for  legal  marriages,  be  so  tyrannous,  haughty, 
and  overbearing.  The  security  which  those  legal  marriages  impart,  has 
a  precisely  corresponding  effect  upon  them.  Hence,  I  say,  let  none  but 
natural  marriages  be  sanctioned.  (Loud  cheers.)  If  persons  be  unable  to 
live  happily  together,  let  them  part  and  marry,  as  nature  prescribes, 
those  with  whom  they  are  able  to  live  happily.  Why  should  we,  aa 
intelligent  beingSi  adhere  to  social  vnretohedness,  when  we  have  the 
purest  social  felicity  withhi  our  reach?  We  should  tolerate  natural 
marriages  only!"— 

At  this  interesting  point  the  enthusiastio  professor  was  interrupted 
by  Valentine,  who  oonoeiving  that  he  had  gone  far  enough,  cried— 
making  his  voice  apparently  proceed  from  an  mdividual  who  was  deeply 
d— •'And 


engaged  with  a  lady  from  whom  he  had  just  received  a  card- 
pray  what  are  natiural  marria^  P" 

''Natural  marriages  !*'  exclauned  the  professor,  with  a  look  of  asto- 
nishment the  most  absolute :  "  what  are  they  ?" 

'*  Turn  him  out !  Turn  nim  out !"  shouted  several  gentlemen,  bv 
whom  the  natural,  social,  and  universal  community  principle  was  uphela. 

"  What  are  natural  marriages  ?"  repeated  the  professor. 

"Aye !"  said  Valentine,  assuming  the  same  voice,  **  I  simnly  ask  you 
what  they  are !  Do  you  mean  those-  peculiar  broom-stick  solemnities  P^ 

**  Broom-stick  solemnities !"  exclaimed  the  professor,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  contempt  the  most  supreme,  and  a^ain  the  universal  com- 
munity-principle people  expressed  their  strong  disapprobation. 

*'  Well,  tell  us,^  said  Valentine,  when  the  noise  had  subsided,  ''what 
it  is  you  really  mean  f* 

**  By  natural  marriages,"  said  the  profisssor.  addresedng  the  person  from 
whom  he  imasined  the  voice  had  proceeded,  "  By  natural  marriages  I 
mean  those  wnich  are  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  nature ! —mar- 
riages by  which  parties  are  solemnly  bound  to  live  with  each  other  as 
long  as  they  like.** 

Loud  applause  followed  this  dear  explanation.  The  ladies  waved 
their  handkerchiefls,  and  screamed  with  delight:  but  as  during  their 
enthusiasm,  Valentine  perceived  that  the  majoritiy  of  them  wore  that 
golden  shackle  by  whion  they  appropriately  conceived  they  had  been 
enslaved,  he  at  once  became  perfectly  disgusted.  He  now  distinctly  saw 
what  the  social  community  principle  meant !— he  saw  that  it  struck  at 
the  very  root  of  social  virtue  and  fidelity. 

**  Is  that  gentleman  satisfied  P''  inquired  the  professor. 

**  Perfectly"  said  Valentine,  "perfectly  satisfied  that  immorality  forms 
the  basis  of  the  principle  in  qtuestion." 

"Immorality  I"  exclaimed  the  professor,  who  really  appeared  to  be 
utterly  shocked.  "  Immorality  1  That  prmciple  forms  the  basis  of  the 
new  moral  world !  It  is  the  present  corrupt  system  of  legal  marria^ 
that  is  based  upon  immorality.  With  natural  marriages  immorautv 
has  nothing  to  do,  seeios  that  that  which  is  natural  cannot  be  immoral. 
Is  it  natural,  I  would  ask,  for  two  persons  whose  dispositions  and  feel- 
ings and  passions  are  inimical  to  be  bound  to  each  other  for  life !  Is  it 
not  on  the  contrary  natural  for  them  to  part  with  the  view  of  formine 
alliances  more  to  their  taste  P  I  contend  that  it  is  monstrous  to  bind 
two  rational  beings  together  when  their  sentiments  aud  views  are  dia- 
metrically opposed.  Disagreements  should  prompt  them  to  separate  at 
onceand  form  other  unions  in  the  pure  course  of  nature" 

'*  How  often  P"  inquired  Valentine. 
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"How  often!  Ab  often  as  they  oonoeiye  that  their  happinefls  will  be 
therebjr  enhanoed.  Why  should  a  man  be  bound  to  a  woman  whom  he 
onoe  might  have  loyed  when  circumstances  have  led  him  to  Ioto  another 
better  ?  Why  should  a  woman  be  tied  to  a  man  for  whom  she  mieht 
onoe  have  had  an  affection,  when  her  natural  passions  prompt  her 
to  repudiate  him,  and  turn  to  one  upon  whom  she  has  set  her  soft 
heart  P  I  say  that  the  law  which  prohibits  this  indulgence  in  those 
passions  which  are  implanted  in  us  by  nature  is  an  infamous  law,  and 
one  of  which  the  existence  reflects  indelible  dii^;raoe  upon  us  as  rational 
and  intelligent  creatures." 

At  this  point  the  professor  was  agun  enthusiastically  cheered,  and  so 
perfectly  were  his  sentiments  in  unison  with  the  views  of  his  amiable 
satellite  that  when  Valentine  inquired  if  they  really  expected  that 
their  principles  would  be  adoptea  by  any  but  the  most  vicious  and 
deprave^  their  indignation  knew  no  bounds. 

He  had  certainly  heard  yelling  before— yelling  too  of  a  really  extra- 
ordinary character  —  in  sundry  places,  and  on  divers  occasions ;  but 
never — not  even  in  the  House  of  Commons !— had  he  heard  any  species 
of  yelling  to  equal  that  which  proceeded  flrom  the  members  of  the  anti- 
legat-marriage  association.  Thev  were  not  very  numerous  it  is  true, 
but  being  extremely  energetic,  they  fully  made  up  for  the  absence  of 
any  numerical  strength,  and  as  l^e  room  in  Which  they  were,  was  com- 
paratively small,  their  snouts,  groans,  and  shrieks  were  really  stunning. 

"  Who  \a  he !  Where  is  he !  Drag  him  forth !"  they  exclaimed.  The 
ladies  were  especially  anxious  to  see  him. 

**  That* s  the  man  m  the  comer !"  cried  the  professor,  promptly  point- 
ing to  the  individual  to  whom  the  lady  had  given  her  card,  and  the 
association  doubtless  would  have  pulled  him  to  pieces^  had  he  not  had 
the  presence  of  mind  to  declare  his  perfect  innocence;  for  nothing  but 
the  tones  of  his  voice  would  have  convinced  them  that  the  professor  had 
made  a  mistake. 

"  Wretches !"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  immediately  behind 
the  professor,  who  turned  with  all  the  velocity  of  which  he  was  capable, 
and  really  appeared  to  be  somewhat  alarmed. 

«  Who^s  that  ?"  cried  the  professor.    «  Who  was  that  ?'* 

None  could  tell.  He  looked  firmly,  and  with  an  eye  of  suspicion  at 
every  member  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  but  no !  —  they  were  equally 
amazed  with  himself.  "  Who  was  it  ?'*  he  repeated.  "  Who  was  it,  I  ask  ?'* 

"  One,"  replied  Valentine,  in  a  tone  of  great  solemnity,  making  his 
voice  appear  to  proceed  from  the  ceiling.  "  One  who  sees  that  you  are 
faithless,  abandoned,  and  profligate— one  by  whom  vice  is  abhorred." 

In  an  instant  every  eye  was  directed  towards  the  ceiling.  The  gentle- 
men became  very  nervous,  while  the  ladies  felt  dreadfully  alarmed, 
which  was  not  at  all  wonderful,  seeing  that  superstition  and  immorality 
invariably  go  hand  in  hand.  It  was  held  to  be  very  mysterious ! 
They  oouid  not  make  it  out !  They  were  filled  with  apprehension,  and 
as  tilie  ladies  clung  to  their  natural  protectors,  the  gentlemen  started, 
and  shrank  firom  their  touch,  so  cowardly  a  slave  does  vice  make  the 
human  heart. 

The  professor,  who  looked  quite  as  pale  as  the  rest,  however,  felt  him- 
self bound  to  say  something.  He  therefore  rose  with  the  view  of 
addressing  his  satellites,  when  Valentine  cried,  ''Down!  I  denounce 
you  as  a  villain.  But  for  you  and  wretches  like  you,  hundreds  who  are 
now  depraved,  would  have  been  reaping  the  blessines  of  virtue." 

The  professor  seemed  utterly  pua&sed:  and  nis  satelliteB  stared 
with  open  mouths  round  the  room  with  an  ezpreision  of  absolute  terror. 
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*'  Let  us  go,**  said  one  of  the  females,  addressng  her  friend— ''pray, 
pray  let  us  go.  Pm  yer^  frightened  l" 

"Gk)!"  cried  Valentine.  "Repudiate  these  proceedings,  if  you  he 
not  quite  lost  to  every  sense  of  female  delicacy  and  virtue.  Be  not 
hlinoed  hy  sophistry:  spurn  those  who.  to  gratify  their  own  had  pas- 
sions, would  place  you  on  a  level  with  the  heasts  of  the  field.  Be 
virtuous  and  nappy,  in  the  perfect  assurance,  that  from  virtue  alone 
real  happiness  can  spring.'' 

The  females  now  tremhUngly  rushed  to  the  door;  and  so  exceedingly 
terrified  were  they,  that  scarcely  one  minute  had  elapsed  hefore  they 
had  vanished  from  the  room.  The  professor  was  utterly  astounded,  and 
stared  at  his  male  discipl^  who  in  return  stared  at  him.  Had  any 
man  come  forward  to  deliver  that  addressL  which  had  Just  heen  deli- 
vered hy  Valentine,  he  would  have  contested  every  point  with  warmth, 
eloquence,  and  firmness ;  hut  as  his  opponent  was  apparentl:^  invisible, 
he  could  not  say  a  word.  He  seemed  perfectly  lost,  and  so  indeed  did 
they  all,  and  as  Valentine,  who  in  straining  to  give  effect  to  his  speech, 
had  become  very  warm,  he  left  them  at  once  in  a  state  of  ^reat  amaze- 
ment to  solve  that  wmch  they  manifestly  felt  to  be  a  mystery  of  no 
inconsiderable  depth. 


CHAPTEE  XL. 

Uncle  John  has  another  important  Interview  with  Walter,  to  whom  he  declares 
his  Intentions  with  force  and  effect. 

With  those  feelings  of  satisfaction  which  commonly  springfrom  the 
oonsciousness  of  having  promoted  the  cause  of  virtue,  valentine 
returned  to  the  residence  of  Walter,  and  found  him  and  Horace  at 
home. 

"WelLmyyoun^  rattiesnalce !"  cnea  Horace,  as  ne  entered, '*  and 
how  do  tnev  bring  it  in  now  ?  Gome  to  an  anchor !  Is  there  anything 
extra  o'clock  ?    How's  the  ancient  ? " 

Unde  John  was  the  gentleman  to  wnom  he  alluded,  and  Valentine 
said  that  he  was  perfectly  well ;  but  was  struck  with  the  extremely 
wretched  aspect  ofWalter.  He  was  the  very  type  of  misery.  His  cheeks 
were  hollow,  and  his  lips  were  parched,  while  his  eyes  swam  dimly  in 
their  sockets  by  which  they  were  almost  entirely  concealed. 

"  Ton  are  not  so  well  this  evening  ?  "  said  Valentine. 

"  I  am  nols  indeed,"  said  Walter  faintly :  "  I  am  not,  indeed." 

"No,  the  governor  don't  look  particularly  spicy!"  cried  Horace. 
"  But  then,  you  see  if s  all  his  own  fault !  he  won't  be  ruled !  If  I've 
told  him  once,  I  have  told  him  five  hundred  times,  that  he'll  never  be 
weU  till  he  gets  glorious.  I  am  sure  of  it !— nothing  can  alter  my 
opinion  upon  the  point.  If  he  were  but  to  get  into  a  profoundly  ela- 
borate state  of  mops  and  brooms,  he'd  be  as  right  as  a  Boman.  But  then 
he  won't !    You  may  as  well  talk  to  a  turnip.^' 

"  I  wish  I  was  dead !"  exclaimed  Walter. 

**  Of  course !  thaf  s  a  species  of  donkeyfioation  you  never  will  get 
over,  if  you  live  a  thousand  years.  Tou  wish  you  were  dead!  And 
what  would  vou  do,  if  you  were  dead  ?" 

Walter  sighed. 

*t  Are  you  engaged  to-morrow  evening?*'  inquired  Valentine^  taking 
*^.y\^^8«  of  a  temporary  pause. 

Not  that  I  am  aware  of  at  this  moment,*'  replied  Walter. 
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^  My  unole,''  sud  Valentine, "  is  anxious  to  baYe  five  or  ten  minutes' 
oonversation  with  you,  before  ne  leaves  town." 

"  What,"  cried  Horace,  "  is  he  going  to  cut  it  ?" 

"  If  you  will  say,"  continued  Valentine,  "  at  what  hour  it  will  be 
convenient  for  you  to  see  him,  he  will  be  here ;  he'll  not  occupy  much 
of  your  time." 

*^  WOl  eight  o'clock  suit  him  ?    If  not,  say  nine." 

"  Eight  will  suit  him  well.    He  will  be  here  at  that  hour." 

**  But,  I  say,"  cried  Horace,  "  are  you  going  to  toddle  back  with 
him?" 

^  I  am  not  snre  of  that ;  but  at  all  events  I  shall  see  you  again  before 
I  leave.    Good  evening." 

**  Well,  remember  me,  you  know,  to  the  old  tar,"  said  Horace.  **  He's 
perhaps  about  the  rummest  and  roughest  old  reed  that  ever  did  come  to 
town.   But  I  don't  dislike  him.    Good  night !" 

Valentine  now  left  the  house,  and  he  was  no  sooner  gone,  than 
Horace  put  it  to  his  father  verv  pointedly,  whether  he  did  not  consider 
himself  an  idiot,  ''^hat  did  you  want  to  sigh  away  for,"  said  he, 
**  like  an  old  distressed  alligator,  right  before  him  1  And  why  couldn't 
you  let  that  old  Bufus  trot  off,  without  having  him  boring  here  again  ? 
lou  know  that  you  have  got  just  as  much  nerve  as  nothing !" 

"  I  was  anxious  to  make  him  think  that  I  was  not  afraid  to  see  him," 
replied  Walter, "  and  thus  to  alh^  any  suspicion  that  may  have  been 
excited." 

"  Well,  but  you  know,  you  are  not  at  all  fit  to  be  seen !  Besides, 
there  is  more  in  the  wind  than  you  expect.  I  know,  by  that  fellow's 
manner,  there's  something  o'clock.  I  shouldn't  be  a  bit  surprised  to 
hear  that  he  has  found  it  all  out" 

"How  could  he?" 

**  Why  you  told  him  all  about  the  place  yourself?  How  do  you  know 
that  he  has  not  been  there  ?" 

**  And  if  he  has,  is  it  likely  that  they  would  give  him  any  infor- 
mation ?" 

**  Well,  if  youll  take  my  advice— but  you  never  will,  you  know,  and 
hence  it  is  that  you're  invariably  wrong— but  if  you  wish  to  be  secure 
you'll  remove  him  to  some  other  crib,  and  then  no  one  will  know  a  bit 
about  it." 

"  But  how  can  that  be  done  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  ?  Old  Neversweat— whaf  s  his  name  ?  Holdem, 
has  connection  with  another  den  a  hundred  miles  off.  Well,  can't  you 
make  arrangements  with  him  to  send  the  old  boy  there  in  another 
name!" 

**  But,  why  in  another  name  ?  " 

"  Because  then  they  may  search  all  the  books  in  the  universe  without 
being  able  to  ascertain  where  he  is.  ITiey  may  go  to  Dr.  Holdem's— 
'Is  Mr.  Goodman  here?'  <  No,  he  has  lefb ! '  *Whereishe?'  'Can't 
say.'  They  may  anply  to  the  commissioners,  and  get  a  sight  of  the 
register.  They  look  for  the  name  of  Goodman.  Gloodman  was  at  Dr. 
Holdem's.  Discharged  such  a  date.  Don't  you  see  ?  Suppose  he  is 
entered  as  Jonathim  Scroggins.  Who  is  Jonathan  Scroggins !  They 
mav  see  the  name  of  Scroggins.  They  know  no  such  a  man.  He  may 
call  himself  Goodman  down  there,  it  is  true :  but  then  they'll  call  him 
Scroggins,  and  if  he  insists  upon  it  that  Goodman  is  his  name,  they  will 
rationally  conclude  that  he  is  labouring  under  some  strong  delusion,  and 
hold  it  to  be  an  invincible  proof  of  his  being  incurably  mad.  To  be 
Becure^  therefore^  all  you  have  to  do  is  to^send  him  awav  under  some 
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asBumed  name,  when,  if  they  ever  find  him  out  you  may  safely  forgiye 
them,  discovery  in  such  a  case  being  an  utterly  impossible  thins/' 

"  There  is  something  in  that,  certainly,'*  said  Walter.  "  There  cer- 
tainly is  something  in  that.  But  had  we  not  better,  in  the  first  place, 
see  what  their  object  is  in  coming  here  to-morrow  F" 

"  Why,  as  far  as  that  goes,  there  is  no  earthly  use  in  doing  that  which 
is  useless :  that's  as  clear  as  cream ;  and  his  removal  will  be  useless,  in 
the  event  of  their  having  no  doubt  about  its  being  all  right :  but  if  they 
have  the  least  suspicion  of  anything  wrong,  take  my  advice,  and  pack 
him  off  at  once." 

Walter  saw  in  a  moment  the  force  of  this  suggestion,  and  as  security 
vras  his  object,  it  was  eventually  decided,  that  if  anything  should  tran- 
spire to  convince  him  that  the  secret  had  in  reaUt^  become  known, 
Goodman  should  be  removed  in  the  name  of  Scroggins  to  some  distant 
Asylum,  and  thus  placed  for  ever  beyond  the  reach  of  his  friends. 

By  the  time  these  two  amiable  persons  had  arrived  at  this  decision, 
Valentine  had  reached  home,  where  he  found  Uncle  John  still  asleep  on 
the  sofa^  playing  loudly  upon  his  nasal  organ,  that  notorious  tune  of 
which  Morpheus  alone  can  be  really  enamoured. 

By  dint  of  great  exertion  on  the  part  of  Valentine,  Uncle  John  awoke, 
and  when  he  did  awake,  he  said  with  great  presence  of  mind,  "Ah — 
yes— well ;"  and  yawned,  and  then  added,  "  What  not  off  yet  ?  Com&, 
come,  you  had  better  start.  I'll  see  after  Whitely:  I'll  take  care  of 
him." 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  look  at  your  watch  P"  said  Valentine. 

Uncle  John  did  him  this  favour,  and  then  observed,  that  the  thing 
had  stopped  ever  since  eleven  that  morning. 

"  You  are  reallv  a  very  watchful  attendant,''  said  Valentine.  **  Why, 
you  have  been  asleep  nearly  five  hours." 

"Nonsense."  cried  Uncle  John,  "Nonsense!  I  hav'n't  had  haJf-a- 
dozen  winks. 

"  It  was  half-past  six  when  I  left^  and  if  s  now  past  eleven." 

**Tut!  bless  my  life  and  soulf  Why,  I  couldn't  have  believed  it. 
Have  I  been  asleep  all  that  time  ?  Dear  me,  how  very  neglectful !— Our 
poor  old  friend !— Let's  go  and  see  how  he  gets  on." 

They  accordingly  went  into  the  bed-room  softly,  and  as,  much  to  their 
satisfaction  they  found  Whitely  asleep,  they  returned  with  equal  caution 
to  the  room  they  had  just  left,  when  Valentine  dwelt  upon  ms  interview 
with  Walter. 

"  He  is  now  extremely  ill,"  said  he^  after  an  explanation  of  all  that 
had  occurred,  "  My  firm  impression  is,  that  he  is  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  grave.  If  therefore  Whitely  cannot  go  with  us  to-morrow,  it  will 
be  better  for  me  and  Horace  to  leave  the  room,  while  you  explain  what 
you  know,  and  how  you  mean  to  proceed,  if  poor  Goodman  be  not  im- 
mediately released." 

"  I  see— exactly,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  I  see  precisely  what  you  mean. 
It  will  be  better— much  better."  And  Uncle  John  was  engaged  in  re- 
hearsing his  part  from  that  time  until  he  retired  to  bed. 

In  the  morning,  Whitely  found  that  his  nerves  had  gained  ccmsiderable 
strength :  his  fears  were  calmed,  and  he  paced  the  room  firmly.  He  felt 
that  he  was  free;  and  that  feeling,  however  limited  may  be  the  space  in 
which  he  dwells,  will  prompt  a  man  to  be  content  to  remain  vnthin  it. 
where  the  knowledge  of  ms  being  confined  even  to  Mtrope^  would 
generate  within  hun  a  wish  togo  beyond.  As,  however,  he  did  not  feel 
equal  to  the  task  of  meeting  Walter,  and  as,  moreoYer,  nis  nreeence  on 
that  oooasion  was  not  »bBomtely  neoeoiary.  Unol^  Jolm  aaa  Valaatino 
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left  him,  and  at  the  hour  appointed  found  Walter  and  his  son  deeply 
engaged  with  a  pile  of  dusty  documents  as  hetore. 

When  a  variety  of  common-place  observations  had  passed  between 
them,  Valentine  engaged  the  attention  of  Horace,  while  Uncle  John 
intimated  to  Walter  that  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  private. 

"  Horace,"  said  Walter,  "entertain  your  young  friend.  We  wish  to 
be  by  ourselves  a  short  time." 

Horace  looked  at  his  father  with  unspeakable  significance.  He  clearly 
did  not  think  it  quite  safe.  However,  feeUng  that  he  could  not  with  any 
show  ofpoliteness  remain  in  the  room  after  uiat,  he  rose,  and  taking  the 
arm  of  Valentine,  said,  "  Come;  let  us  leave  these  oldincomprehensibles 


^Mr.  Goodman;"  said  Uncle  John,  when  he  found  that  they  were 
alone;  *'my  object  in  coming  here  this  evening  is  to  speak  upon  a 
subject  which  concerns  yon  deeply.  It  has  reference,  sir,  to  your 
brother,  whom  yesterday  I  saw !— 1  perceive.  **  he  continued  as  Walter 
started  and  trembled,  **  I  perceive  that  you  did  not  expect  to  hear  that : 
but  I  saw  him,  sir,  yesterday  at  the  asylum  you  named,  and  there  dis- 
covered him  to  be,  sir— no^  mad  /—but  an  enfeebled,  emaciated  martyr 
to  that  foul,  that  iniquitous  system,  the  existence  of  which  is  a  natioiud 


"^ot  mad !"  said  Walter,  hurriedly.  " Not  mad !  I  have  proofs !" 
And  having  opened  his  desk,  he  drew  forth  a  printed  paper  which  he 
placed  with  an  air  of  triumph  before  Uncle  John.  "  There,  there,  sir," 
ne  continued,  "  there  you  have  the  certificate  of  two  eminent  physicians. 
Drs.  Bowlemout  and  Dobb.  That  will  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  I 
presume?' 

**  Not  at  all,"  8»d  Uncle  John,  "  not  at  all.  I  am,  happily,  not  igno- 
rant of  the  mode  in  which  these  things  are  managed,  although  I  could 
not  till  recentljr  have  conceived  it  to  be  possible  that  men  could,  in  a 
country  like  this,  resort  to  practices  so  monstrous." 

'*  Do  you  mean,  sir,"  said  Walter,  *'to  insinuate  that  I  have  had 
recourse  to  monstrous  practices  ?" 

**  Mr.  Goodman !  I  have  no  inclination  to  have  any  angry  words ;  but 
I. am  not  a  man  to  mince  a  matter  of  this  kind.  Tour  brother  is  incar- 
cerated as  an  insane  man :  he  is  not  insane :  never  was  insane :  you 
incarcerated  him  !•— I  ask  you  why  ?" 

**  There  is  my  authority ! "  said  Walter,  pointing  to  the  certificate. 

**  Sir ! "  cried  Uncle  John,  "  I  am  not  a  child.  I  know  that  these 
things,— though  potent  in  depriving  men  of  liberty— are  to  be  purchased 
with  ease ;  and  you  know  that  if  I  were  villain  enough  I  could  bribe 
two  professional  scoundrels  to  certify  to  your  insanity  to-morrow. 
What  proof,  theU,  is  that  of  the  madness  of  mj  friend  ?  Under  the 
present  iniquitous  state  of  the  law  of  lunacy,  it  is,  it  is  true,  held  to  be  a 
proof— a  le^  proof— a  proof  sufficient  to  indemnify  those  into  whose 
hands  the  victim  may  be  placed;  but  in  reaUty  it  is  no  proof  of  mad- 
ness at  alL  Who  are  these  men,  Drs.  Bowlemout  and  Dobb  ?  where  are 
they  to  be  found?" 

"They  are  eminent  physicians,"  replied  Walter,  "attached  to  Dr. 
Holdem's  asylum." 

"  I  thought  so.  But  you  did  not  apply  to  these  eminent  physicians ! 
—you  did  not  enflnf^e  them  I  You  appFied  to  Dr.  Holdem :  Dr.  Holdem 
sent  them  to  my  mend :  they  saw  him  once,  and  then  signed  that  certi- 
ficate.  That  was  the  process.  And  why  did  you  ap^ly  to  Dr.  Holdem  ?" 

"  Of  course,  because  I  believed  my  brother  to  be  insane." 

"Hat  why  did  you  not,  in  the  first  place,  apply  to  two  physicians  of 
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known  Kspeotabili^  ?  It  does  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  coiine  that  you 
applied  to  Dr,  Holdem,  because  you  believed  that  your  brother  was 
insane.  But  even  if  you  had  that  belief,  what  induced  itP  Why  did 
you  think  that  he  was  mad  ?** 

"  Why,"  said  Walter ;  "  because  he  acted  strangely." 

"  Because  he  acted  strangely !  Are  we  to  pronounce  every  man  to  be 
mad  who  acts  strangely?  Why  every  man  living  acts  strangely  at 
times.  We  have  all  our  eccentricities.  We  are  all  apt  to  deviate  from 
the  straight  beaten  path,  and  everv  such  deviation  is  an  eccentricity. 
Eccentricity  is  the  parent  of  all  that  is  eminent.  No  man  ever  yet 
raised  himself  into  eminence  who  was  not  eccentria  But  are  we  to  pro- 
nounce all  such  men  to  be  mad  ?  That  were  in  itself  indeed  madness ; 
and  yet  you  have  not  only  pronounced  your  own  brother  to  be  mad, 
but  have  stolen  him  from  society  with  a  view  to  his  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, because  he  acted  strangely !  ** 

**  Stolen  him  from  ^ciety  !^  exclaimed  Walter;  ''I  don't  understand 
you." 

'*  Then  let  me  explain ;  for  I  am  anxious  to  make  you  understand 
me.  Your  brother  is  not  mad.  Nor  is  he,  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of 
the  term,  eccentric.  He  is  as  free  from  eccentricities  as  you  are,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  those  eccentricities  which  characterize  a  benevolent  heart 
^e  is  a  perfectly  sane  man :  and  yet  you  have  caused  him  to  be  kid- 
napped—carried away  secretly — dragged  by  brutal  ruffians  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  with  a  view  to  his  being  confined  there  for  life.  Now  let  me 
be  understood.  Your  brother  is  my  friend.  The  loss  of  ten  thousand 
I)ounds  will  not  ruin  me.  1  am  prepared  to  spend  ten  thousand  pounds 
to  effect  his  liberation,  and  to  punish  those  by  whom  he  has  been 
incarcerated,  and  ten  thousand  more  when  that  is  gone.  1  am  no 
idle  boaster.  I  am  resolved  to  see  him  either  dead  or  free ;  and  in  order 
to  carry  into  effect  that  resolution,  I  will  willingly  spend  every  shilling 
I  have.  If,  therefore,  you  wish  to  avoid  being  harassed  ^  if  you  wish  to 
avoid  being  held  up  to  public  scorn :  if  you  wish  not  to  have  your  life 
embittered,  and  your  death  accelerated  \>j  the  knowledge  of  being 
universally  execrated  and  denounced,  you  will  consent,  without  delay, 
to  his  liberation ;  for  be  assured,  that  if  you  will  not  do  this,  my  friend- 
ship for  him  is  so  pure,  and  so  firm,  that  all  that  can  be  done  shall  be 
done ;  every  available  means  shall  be  had  recourse  to,  with  the  view  of 
exposing  and  punishing  the  parties  to  this  nefarious  transaction ;  and  if 
once  I  begin^  sir,  nothing  shall  stop  me.  But  let  me  appeal  to  your 
sense  of  justice— to  your  feelings — to  your  conscience.  Let  me  reason 
with  you  calmly.  Like  me,  you  are  an  old  man— a  very  old  man :  we 
are  both  sinking  fast  into  the  grave :  we  must  both  soon  appear  before 
Him  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open,  and  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid. 
Now,  assuming  that  I  know  your  real  motive  for  proceeding  against 
your  brother  as  you  have  done:  assuming  that  your  object  was  the 
possession  of  his  property  " 

*'  But  that  was  not  my  object!"  cried  Walter;  ^that  was  not  my 
object!" 

''  I  simply  say,  assuming  that  your  object  was  the  possession  of  his 
property,  how  inhuman— how  unjust— now  unnatural  do  the  means 
by  which  you  have  sought  the  attainment  of  that  object  appear !  He 
is  your  brother !— your  own  brother !  Nature,  therefore,  prompts  him 
to  look  to  you  for  affection.  Persecution  at  your  hands  is  abhorrent  to 
everv  principle  which  chums  an  alliance  with  nature;  and  yet  have 
you  bitterly  persecuted  him !  You  have  deprived  him,  in  his  old  age, 
of  uberty,  — you  have  placed  ©very  comfort  beyond  his  reach,— you 
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hftve  sulqeotel  him  to  a  sp^cw  of  brataUty  the  moet  horrible  ;—7ou 
have  banished  him  from  all  society,  save  that  of  poor  idiots  and  raving 
maniacs ;— and  solely  with  the  view  of  obtaining  possession  of  that 
which,  if  it  prove  not  indeed  an  immediate  curse  to  you,  sir,  you  can 
never  enioy. 

"  But  1  tell  you  again,  that  that  waa  tiot  my  objfdct.  My  objecji  was 
to  keep  him  from  harm. 

"  And  in  order  that  that  object  might  be  effectually  accomplished, 
yon  placed  hi^A  in  the  power  of  ruffians,  by  whom  he  has  been  nearly 
murdered." 

**  Nearly  murdered !  '*  exclaimed  Walter. 

•*  Sir,  if  your  brother  be  not  already  dead,  he  is  dying.  He,  a  short 
time  since,  tried  to  escape,  and  on  being  recaptured,  was  subjected  to 
treatment  of  so  brutal  a  character,  that  his  recovery  is  held  to  be  almost 
impossible.  Humanity,  therefore,  cries  aloud  for  his  release.  I  appeal 
to  you  as  a  brother— as  a  Christian — as  a  man— whether  his  con- 
tinued incarceration  be  not  now  the  very  acme  of  brutaUt^  and  injustice. 
Put  it  to  yourself^  sir.  Suppose  that  you  were  placed  in  the  position 
ne  occupies,  writhing  with  physical  agony  on  the  very  verge  of  death, 
and  mondly  torturea  with  the  consciousness  of  having  been  placed  in 
that  position  by  a  brother— a  brother,  too,  whom  you  had  ever  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  who  was  always  at  hand  in  the  hour  of 
need.  Would  you  not  think  it  dreadful  ?— would  it  not  be  suflicient  to 
drive  you  mad  indeed  ?  But  assuming  for  a  moment  that  vou  believe^ 
him  to  be  insane,  let  me  ask  if  you  thought  that  his  madness  was  in- 
curable?" 

**  I  certainly  did  not." 

**  Then  why  send  him  to  such  a  place  as  tl^s,  w^en  you  leneto  it 
to  be  di^rectly  against  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  to  allow  hipi  to 
be  cured?" 

"  I  did  not  know  that,  nor  do  I  know  it  now." 

^  Tou  know,  I  presume,  that  the  proprietor  established  that  asylfim 
for  profit :  you  know  that  his  object  is  to  get  as  many  patients  as  he 
can,  and  to  keep  them  as  long  as  ne  can ;— you  know  this,  and  yet  you 
are  anxious  to  ipduce  the  belief  that  you  do  not  know  it  to  be  directly 
opposed  to  his  interest  to  allow  them  to  be  cured !  His  design  is  not  to 
cure,  but  to  keep  them,  seeing  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are  cured,  so  in 
proportion  do  his  emoluments  decrease,  it  being  from  them  only  that 
nis  income  is  derived.  This  is  no  mere  assertion,  sir,  based  upon  theory ; 
but  a  straightforward,  practical,  self-evident  truth.  Why,  then.  I  again 
ask,  if  you  really  were  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  your  brother,  did 
you  plaoe  him  in  a  private  asylum  ?" 

"  I  did  all  for  the  best  1  was  told  that  he  would  have  every  at- 
tention." 

**  But  do  you  not  see  that  the  interest  of  every  proprietor  of  a  private 
asylum  runs  counter  to  his  duty  ?  " 

^  It  certainly,  I  must  confess,  seems  feasible." 

"  Can  you  then  hesitate  to  release  him  ?  " 

Walter  remuned  silent. 

**  I  wish  you  to  understand,  sir,"  oontmued  Uncle  John,  "ttiat  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  holding  forth  threats ;  but  as  I  have,  sir,  the  meaiis  at 
my  command— means  of  which  you  little  dream,  for  you  cannot  for  ^ 
moment  suppose  that  I  derived  any  part  of  my  information  from  the 
proprietor  of  this  asylum ;  but  as  I  have,  sir,  the  means  of  proving,  not 
only  that  your  brother  is  not  mad,  but  that  the  possession  of  his  pro- 
perty was  the  object,  the  sole  objed^  at  which  you  aimed,  tho^e  jpamis 
•  u  2 
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shaQ  be  publicly  employed  forthwith,  unless  you  consent  to  restore  him 
to  society.  I  wish  it  to  be  an  act  of  yours.  I  wish  to  have  it  appear 
that  you  are  willing  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  your  power  for  the 
injury  you  have  inmcted,  and  the  agony  you  have  caused  mm  to  endure 
Again,  therefore,  I  ask,  will  you  release  him  ?  '* 

*  But  what  can  I  do  with  him  then  ?  "  cried  Walter. 

**  I  will  take  care  of  him.  I'll  undertake  to  keep  him  secure  from  all 
harm.  If  he  be  insane,  let  it  be  fairly  and  openly  proved.  What 
objection  can  you  possibly  have  ?  If  your  ob|ect  be  to  see  him  taken 
care  of,  and  treated  with  a  view  to  his  restoration,  and  not  the  posses- 
sion of  his  property,  pray  tell  me  what  objection  you  can  have  to  his 
being  released  ?  " 

Tms  Walter  could  not  tell,  and  therefore  kept  silent. 

"  Liberate  him,  then,"  continued  Uncle  John,  firmly,  "and  I  will  strive 
to  allay  any  ill-feeUng  that  circumstances  may  have  engendered.  But 
you  know  nis  benevolent,  charitable  disposition  \  jow  know  that  he  is 
of  a  most  forgiving  nature.  If,  however,  you  will  not,  his  liberation 
can  and  shall  be  accomplished, jeithout  your  assistance;  in  which  case 
— ^I  speak  to  you  now  as  a  mere  man  of  the  world,  looking  solely  to  your 
own  interest  and  security— I  will  urge  him  to  banish  every  feeling  con- 
sanguinity may  have  implanted  in  his  breast,  and  to  proceed,  as  a  matter 
of  justice  to  society,  against  you  with  all  possible  rigour.  Your  own 
interest,  therefore^  if  nothing  else  be  suffidently  powerful,— the  very  con- 
sideration of  your  own  security  must  prompt  you  to  consent.  Will  you 
doit?" 

*'  I  will ! "  said  Walter,  "  I  will !  On  Monday  morning  the  first  step 
shall  be  taken." 

"  I  may  rely  upon  you  in  this  ?  " 

^  Ton  may.  Go  with  me  yourself.  Call  early  on  Monday  morning, 
and  we'll  proceed  to  the  asylum  together." 

"  Very  well.  Beflect  upon  all  that  I  have  said.  I  depend  upon  you 
firmly.** 

Uncle  John  now  pushed  his  chcdr  from  the  table,  and  wiped  his 
forehead,  for  he  haa  been  so  extremely  energetic,  that  he  was  then  in 
a  state  of  steaming  perspiration.  "  Wul  you  do  me  the  favour  to  ring 
for  my  nephew  ?  "  said  he ;  and  the  bell  was  accordingly  rung,  when. 
as  Yuentine  and  Horace  were  summoned,  they  promptly  re-entered 
the  room. 

"  Why,  what  in  the  name  of  aU  that's  incog,  have  you  two  unhappy 
old  conspirators  been  up  to  P "  cried  Horace.  *'  Plotting[  against  the 
jolly  old  state  ?    Are  we  to  have  another  Guy-Fawkesification  ?  " 

*^Good  night,"  said  Uncle  John,  as  he  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  T7 hat,  are  you  off?"  cried  Horace,  with  a  look  of  amazement 

"  Good  nighv  repeated  Uncle  John,  coolly,  as  he  drew  towards  the 
door. 

**  Well,"  cried  Horace.  "  you  are  about  the  rummest  old " 

"  Horace ! "  cried  Walter. 

**  Well "  continued  Horace,  **  I  was  only  goiuff  to  say !— because  look 
here  !•— directly  I  come  down,  you  cut  it-— that  s  all !  But  if  you  will 
g(S  you  know,  why  you  will,  and  no  mistake  at  all  about  it ! "  And 
having  thus  delivered  his  sentiments  upon  the  subject,  he  saw  Uncle 
John  and  Valentine  out  with  all  the  politeness  which  characterized  him 
commonly. 

"  Well "  he  continued,  on  returning  to  the  room,  "  and  what  has 
that  old  fool  been  gammoning  you  about?— the  one  sabjeot  though,  I 
wppoief"  ^ 
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**  Yes,''  said  Walter.  "  Heaven  only  knows  where  lie  obtained  his 
information,  but  he  knows  all  about  it,  from  beg^ning  to  end." 

"  What !  has  that  avaricious  old  breeohes-pooketed  crooodile--that 
what's  his  name  ?— Holdem— been  sphtting  ?" 

"  Not  he !  you  may  take  your  oath  that  nothing  has  been  got  out  of 
him.*'  * 

**  From  whom  then  did  the  old  fool  derive  lus  information  ?" 

**  Gan't  tell;  can't  suess,"  said  Walter.  "  He  says  that  he  has  the 
means  at  his  oommand  of  proving  every  circumstance  connected  with 
the  affidr ;  and  I  believe  him,  for  ne  stated  to  me  all  that  I  knew  to  be 
true." 

'*  Then  no  time  must  be  lost  in  removing  the  old  nominaL" 

*  He  cant  be  removed  now." 

"Why  not?  Whafs  to  prevent  it?" 

**  You  mav  depend  upon  it,  that  this  information  has  been  derived 
firom  the  fellows  attached  to  the  asylum.  It  would  be  therefore  quite 
useless,  if  even  it  were  possible,  for  him  now  to  be  removed.  Besides, 
I  have  solemnly  promised  to  release  him." 

"  You  have  done  what?"  cried  Horace.  ''Bo  you  mean  to  tell  me 
—Oh !  we  are  all  up  the  flue  I-^Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  given 
fhatnromise?" 

"  r  have." 

"  Then  we  may  as  well  just  go  and  smother  ourselves  in  the  thickest 
possible  mud  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ifsallup!  There's  no  mis- 
take at  all  about  the  matter !  If  you  release  him,  I'd  strongly  advise 
you  to  sell  out  and  cut  awav  as  fast  as  you  can  pelt  over  to  Van 
iHemen's  Land  or  New  Zealand,  and  establish  yourself  among  the 
blacks." 

"  But  if  J  do  not  release  him,  he  will  be  released,  and  I>  therefore, 
m^  as  well  make  a  virtue  of  necessity." 

•*^  Well,  you  know  my  sentiments.  Do  as  you  like :  but  if  you  do 
that,  mark  my  words,  vou'U  make  a  mull  of  it !  What  do  you  want  to 
release  him  at  all  for  ?  " 

"  The  thing  is  done,"  8»d  Walter,  '*  and  can't  be  helped  now !" 

"  No,  the  thing  is  not  done !  it  can  be  helped  now ! " 

"  Buk  he  is  coming  on  Monday  morning  to  go  with  me  to  the 
asylum.^ 

"What  of  that!"  cried  Horace,  "what  of  that!  Can't  you  go 
down  to-morrow  and  tell  Holdem  all  about  it^  and  have  him  removed 
in  the  night !  It  matters  not  a  straw  about  to-morrow  being  Sunday : 
all  days  are  alike  to  them.    They  think  nothing  of  Sunday  there.    All 

Sou  have  to  do  is  to  trot  down  in  the  morning,  and  explain  to  Holdem 
ow  the  matter  stands :  and  if  he  don't  before  midnight,  remove  the 
old  nominal  to  a  far  distant  den.  111  be  bound  to— to  swallow  him 
whole." 
"  But  what  am  I  to  say  on  Monday  morning  ?" 
"  What  are  you  to  say  on  Monday  morning !  Why  don't  you  see? 
When  you  go  the  bird  has  flown.  '  Bless  my  life !  Why.  where  is 
Mr.  Goodman  ?  He  is  nowhere  to  be  found  f  Who  saw  Mr.  Good- 
man this  morning  ?  Here  Figgins,  Jenkins,  Hoggins !  have  you  seen 
Mr.  Goodman?  Go,  and  search  for  him  again!  Search  every  room 
in  the  asylum.  I  saw  him  last  night,  poor  man !  and  he  seemed  a  little 
hotter.  Well,  have  you  found  him  ?  not  found  him  ?  Bless  my  life ! 
how  very  extraordinary !  He  must  have  escaped !'  YHiat  then  can  be 
done  ?  How  can  you  be  involved  ?  You*went  expressly  in  order  to 
release  hiin.    What  could  a  man  do  more?    He  nas  escaped. 
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He's  not  there !  Let  his  friends  find  out,  then,  where  lie  is  it  they 
can." 

Walter  looked  in  the  fire  thoughtfully.  His  inind  was  hy  no  means 
made  up.  « Til  think  of  it,"  said  he,  at  length:  "  Til  think  of  it 
Say  no*  more  now.  Go  and  sit  with  your  wife  and  mother;  go,  leave 
me."  . 

Horace,  feelins  quite  certain  of  gaining  his  pointy  accordingly  left 
Walter  mosiug  alone. 


CHAPTEEXLL 

Valentine  becomes  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  Character  of  iodse,  off 
whom  he  takes  his  First  Lesson. 

The  next  morning,  Valentine,  Uncle  John,  and  Whitely,  ^eni  to 
church,  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  pure  fervour  with  whion  Whitely 
offered  up  thanks  to  the  throne  of  mercy  for  his  deUveranoe.  He  haa 
not  been  at  church  before  for  many  weary  years;  and  hence,  althoagh 
he  had  prayed  constantly  to  Him  in  whom  all  his  hopes  were  centreid, 
the  sacred  place  at  once  awakened  the  sweetest  recollections  of  his 
youth.  All  the  miseries  he  had  endured  were  forgotten.  His  heart 
was  full  of  joy,  and  he  wept  like  a  child.  Each  prayer— each  response 
brought  fresh  tears  into  his  eyes;  and  while  the  solemn  swell  of  the 
organ  struck  awe  into  his  soul,  the  voices  of  the  children,  singing  the 
praises  of  the  Most  High,  seemed  to  him  so  celestial,  that  he  felt,  during 
the  service,  as  if  in  heaven  with  the  angels,  and  left  inspired  with  the 
purest  happiness  a  mortal  can  know. 

He  and  nis  friends,  however,  had  Scarcely  reached  home^  when  the 
carriage  of  Mr..B.aven  dashed  up  to  the  door,  and  when  the  widow— who 
would  trust  no  one  to  answer  double  knocks— had  communicated  some 
interesting  intelligence,  having  reference  to  the  fact  of  V  alentiue  and 
his  uncle  beiug  at  home,  Mr.  Saven  himself  alighted,  and,  according  to 
instructions,  was  shown  at  once  into  the  room. 

"  Ah !  how  do,  my  firiends  ?  How  do ;  how  do  ?"  cried  that  gentle- 
man, shaking  them  both  by  the  hand  at  once.  "  I've  come,  you  se^ 
without  any  aristocratic  ceremony:  come  to  press  youi  must  go  I  I 
want  you  to  spend  the  whole  day  with  us.  Come,  you're  not  engaged  P" 

"Why  the  fact  is,"  repUedUnde  John,  "we  have  a  friend  staying 
vrith  us  who" 

"  Come,  now,  none  of  your  aristocracy !  can  you  not  bring  your  friend 
withyou  ?" 

"  He  is  not  sufficiently  well "  said  Uncle  John,  who  was  about  to 
explain  in  continuation,  when  Mr.  Kaven,  addressing  Valentine,  said, 
"  Well,  I  must  have  you,  at  all  events.  Louise  is  in  the  carriage :  you 
had  better  get  in  at  once,  while  I  see  what  1  can  make  of  my  old  fiiend 
here." 


Of  course  Valentine  did  not  remain  very  long  in  the  room  after  that : 
on  the  contrary,  he  went  at  once  to  take  leave  of  Whitely,  who  had  re- 
tired on  the  approach  of  Mr.  Baven,  ar""  -^  —  ^ ""' ^  ^^ 

invitation,  if  it  were  pressed,  and  the 

necessary  delay,  preceded  to  the  carria 

Uncle  John,  to  the  utter  astonishmen 

Whitoly*s  case,  and  begged  of  him  at  1 

•lid  have  been  indeed  happy  to  ret 

'>us  not  to  leave  his  poor  friend  so 


tired  on  the  approach  of  Mr.  Baven,  and  whom  he  urged  to  accept  the 
invitation,  if  it  were  pressed,  and  then  without  even  th6  slightest  un- 
necessary delay,  preceded  to  the  carriage  to  join  Louise. 
^Uncle  John,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  Baven,  now  briefly  explained 

L  at  the  conclusion  to  believe  that  he 
>  return  vrith  him ;  but  that  he  was 
I  poor  friend  so  long  alone. 
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*'Bat  why  eon  he  not  come  with  us?**  inquired  Mr.  Baven.  ''He 
will  be  lust  as  well  there,  you  know,  as  here.  We'll  doctor  him  up. 
^We'Il  take  every  possible  care  of  him.  WUl  you  go  and  try  to  persuade 
him  to  come  ?" 

"  By  all  means,''  said  Uncle  John,  who  went  at  once  for  that  purpose; 
bat  Whitely  most  earnestly  beRged  to  be  excused,  and  at  the  same  time 
endeaToured  to  prevail  Upon  Uncle  John  not  to  remain  at  home  on  his 
account  one  moment. 

"  WeH,"  sitid  Mr.  Baven,  when  Uncle  John  had  communicated  the 
result, "  then  Til  tell  you  what  Til  do  with  you.  Suppose  we  split  the 
difference.    We  dine  at  six,  will  you  join  us  then  ?" 

**  I  will,  with  pleasure." 

"Thafs  all  right!  Now  we'll  be  off.  When  your  t>oor  friend  is  i^ell 
enoii(|h  to  come,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  him.  But  these  are  your  laws, 
my  friend !— the  laws  of  your  beggarly  aristocracy!— framed  on  putpose 
to  swindle  their  own  flesh  and  blood !  But  they'll  come  down  !  mark 
my  words,  they'll  come  down,  and  that  before  many  more  years  roll  over 
their  heads !  However,  six  precisely ! " 

"ni  be  punctual,"  said  Unde  John,  and  he  saw  Mr.  Baven  to  his 
carriage,  expressly  with  the  view  of  shaking  hands  with  Lomse,  who 
looked  80  beautiful  and  so  happy,  and  smiled  so  sweetly,  that  really, 
while  her  hand  was  in  his,  she  made  him  feel  that  he  should  have  fallen 
in  love  with  her  himself  had  he  seen  her  about  fority  years  before. 

The  carriage  of  course  was  not  long  rolling  home ;  but  had  it  been 
dragged  by  a  oouple  of  crabs,  the  time  wonldnot  have  seemed  long  to 
Valentine-  and  Louise.  They  could  not  keep  their  eyes  off  each  other 
one  moment.  Every  instant  they  met,  and  then  dropped,  and  met 
again,  and  although  Mr.  Baven  tried  to  fix  their  attention  upon  the 
beggarly  characteristics  of  certain  aristocratic  equipages  which  passed 
them  on  the  way,  the  attempt  was  in  every  case  a  raufure,  although  he 
was  doomed  not  to  know  it. 

They  now  reached  home,  and  Valentine  assisted  Louise  out  of  the 
carriage  with  all  possible  grace,  only  being  unaccustomed  to  thfi  business, 
he  stood  as  a  mere  matter  of  chance  on  the  wrong  side,  and  thus  took 
the  thing  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  servant.  The  importance  of 
this  was  nowever  but  slight :  it  only  proved  to  Mr.  Baven,  that  he  did 
not  belong  to  the  "  beggarly  aristocracy,"  and  as  he  led  Louise  into  the 
house  very  fairly,  he  thereby  recovered  his  ground. 

It  was  .not  very  long  before  Louise  again  joined  him,  and  although 
Mr.  Baven  was  anxious  for  him  to  sit  over^a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  chat  about  the  aristocracy,  she  very  soon  had  him  away. 
He  had  not  seen  those  beautiful  pictures :  he  had  not  seen  those  funny 
Butch  chairs :  he  had  not  even  been  in  the  library !  Oh !  he  must 
come.  She  had  so  much  to  show  him,  and  so  much  to  say  that  she 
robbed  Mr.  Baven  of  his  society  in  a  short  space  of  time,  and  they  ran 
about  the  house  like  brother  and  sister.  She  called  him  plain  Valentine, 
and  taught  him  to  call  her  Louise :  they  seemed  to  understand  each 
other  perfectly ;  and  were  both  very  nappy  in  that  understanding ;  and 
thus  they  spent  the  first  three  hours,  occasionally  looking  in  upon  Mr. 
Baven  just  to  see  how  he  got  on  with  his  "  beggarly  aristocracy,"  and 
then  starting  off  again  upon  some  fresh  expedition. 

Ab  the  time  flew  away,  however,  Valentine  thought  that  this  really 
was  an  opportunity  which  oudit  not  to  be  lost.  Tit  ey  were  then  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  the  beggarly  aristocracy's  natural  enemy  was  below. 
He  therefore  went  to  the  window,  while  Louise  was  looking  over  an 
Amiual  with  the  view  of  finchng  a  piece  of  poetry,  which  she  held  in 
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very  high  admiration,  and  besan  to  weigh  the  importance  of  the  first 
sentence  he  wished  to  utter  with  as  much  minuteness  as  if  indeed  im- 
mortality hung  upon  every  word. 

**  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Louise,  when  he  had  been  stand- 
ing in  this  position  for  some  time.  "  Why  on  earth  are  you  so  serious  ? 
I  know  what  you  are  thinking  about/'  she  continued,  smiling  archly,  as 
her  laughing  eyes  sparkled  with  pleasure.  ''  I  think  that  I  could  guess 
pretty  nearly  r* 

** Indeed!  Tell  me  what  you  imagine  my  thoughts  were  now, 
come  !'* 

"  Nay,  I  tDtll  not  tell  that :  but  it  strikes  me  that  I  could  if  I  felt  so 
disposecL"  And  she  ran  away  to  look  for  the  poetry  again,  with  as  much 
anxiety  as  if  that  really  bore  upon  the  point. 

**  Louise !"  said  Valentine,  alter  a  pause,  and  she  flew  to  the  window 
at  which  he  was  standing  j  but  as  her  hast^r  approach  drove  away  all  his 
courage,  he  simply  stated  it  to  be  his  conviction  that  appearances  were 
decidedly  in  favour  of  rain. 

'*  Oh ! ''  said  Louise.    '*  And  is  that  all  you  called  me  for  ? " 

**  Why,"  returned  Valentine,  recovering  himself  a  little, "  I  certainly 
had  something  else  to  communicate,  and  have  still,  but—" 

•*  Anything  very  particular  ?" 

"Very." 

*'  Well,  tell  me  at  once  what  it  is.  1  am  impatient  to  know  all 
about  it." 

''Louise,  I  am  really  so  awkward,  so  stupid,  that  I  wish  to  become  at 
once  a  pupil  of  yours." 


**  And,  pray,  what  am  I  to  teach  you  ?" 
**Howtowin 


i  win  your  aflTections." 

"Indeed,  I  know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Louise.  *'I  have  had  no 
experience  in  matters  of  that  sort."  And  again  she  ran  away,  but  only 
pretended  this  time  to  look  for  that  exceedingly  beautiful  piece  of 
poetry. 

''But,"  said  Valentine,  "I  really  wish  you  would  give  me  a  little 
instruction !" 

"How  can  IP  How  is  it  possible  to  teach  you  that  of  which  I 
myself  am  ignorant  ?" 

^'  Many  begin  to  learn  only  when  they  be^n  to  teach ;  and  I  really 
think,  that  if  anything  can  justify  that  practice,  it  is  a  case  of  a  similar 
character  to  this." 

"  Well "  said  Louise,  sitting  down  upon  a  sofa,  "as  you  seem  to  be  so 
very,  very  anxious  to  learn,  1  will  ^ve  you  a  lesson."  And  Valentine 
at  once  left  the  window,  and  sat  beside  her.  "  In  the  first  place,  then," 
she  continued,  playfully,  "  you  must  be  a  good  boy,  and  come  very,  very 
often.  Secondly :  Whenever  I  expect  you,  and  you  find  it  impossible 
to  come,  you  must  send  me  a  note  to  that  effect—" 

"  Exactly ;  and  how  am  I  to  begin  it  ?" 

"  Why,  now  would  you  begin  it  ?" 

"My  dear  Miss Baven  ?  or  my  dear  madam  ?" 

"Neither,  sir!  Were  you  to  address  me  as  'my dear  madam,'  or 
even  as  *  my  dear  Miss  Eaven,*  I  would  instantly  tear  off  that  part,  and 
send  it  back  in  a  very  sharp  note.  My  dear  madam,  indeed !  My  dear 
Louise !  or  my  dearest  Louise  I  or  something  even  stronger  than  that ; 
and  then  go  on  to  say  that  so  and  so— whatever  it  may  he,  you  know- 
precludes  the  possibility  of  your  having  the  pleasure  or  we  happiness^ 
and  so  on,  subscribing  yourself.  Tours——'" 

"  I  see :  et  cetera,  et  cetera,  ,^ 
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"No,  sir!  not YoiiTS  et  cetera^  et  cetera;  but Yours-^youmay say, 
dear  Louise !  here  again,  if  you  please ;  but,  at  all  events.  Yours  ever 
faithfully  and  affectionately ;  and  then  sign  your  own  name— your  own 
Christian  name,  at  full  length.  Well !  that  is  in  the  second  place. 
Thirdly :  you  must  never  say  a  word  in  my  favour  that  you  are  not 

Suite  convinced  that  I  shall  believe  to  be  true;  for,  although  'a  little 
attery  sometimes  does  well,'  we  cannot  bear  to  heUeve  it  to  be  flattery 
— ^but  in  this  little  particular  you  may  go  to  some  extent  before  you  fall 

into  any  very  serious  error.    Fourthly:  you  must  never Good 

gracious!"  she  continued,  suddenly  ^starting  from  her  playfully  ener- 
getic position,  and  looking  down  as  pensively  as  possible. 

Valentine  slightly  turned  his  head,  and  saw  Uncle  John  and  Baven 
in  the  room. 

They  appeared  to  be  delighted ;  but  Louise  and  her  pupil  felt  really 

"Ito  confused !— What  oould  be  done  ?    It  is  true  there  was  the  Annual 

lying  by  her  side ;  but,  then,  what  is  an  Annual  in  such  a  case  as  this  ? 

"  Your  most  obedient,"  said  Uncle  John,  holding  his  spectacles  to  his 
eyes,  and  bowing  very  profoundly. 

Louise  looked  up  and  smiled:  all  her  courage  returned,  and  she  ran 
to  shake  hands  with  Uncle  John. 

"  I  thought  that  we  should  find  them  at  last !"  said  Mr.  Baven. 

**  You  are  two  very,  very  naughty  creatures,'*  said  Louise ;  **  I  have  a 
great  mind  not  to  forgive  you.  How  long,  pray,  have  you  been  behind 
that  screen?" 

"  I  have  but  just  oome^  said  Uncle  John. 

*'  But  this  moment !  You  have  heard  nothing  then  ?  You  are  sure 
you  have  heard  nothing  ?— ciuite  sure  ?" 

"  We  simply  heard  you  giving  your  pupil  a  lesson." 

**Now,"that  is  too  iMwi  of  you,  really  !    I  was  simpljr  explaining—" 

"  Yes,  yes !  we  are  aware  you  were  simply  explaining,"  returned 
Uncle  John.  "Well,  sir!  and  pray  have  you  nothing  to  say  for 
yourself  ?" 

Valentine  smiled,  and  took  the  hand  of  Louise,  but  was  silent. 

•*  Well/*  said  Mr.  Baven,  who  had  been  hiKhly  amused,  "when  you 
have  finished  the  fowrth  division,--it  is,  I  believe,  the  fourth?— Yes; 
welly'When  the  fourth  division  is  finished,  we  perhaps  may  have  the 
honour  of  your  comnany  below.  That's  rather  aristocratic  I  think !" 
And  Mr.  Baven  really  laughed  very  merrily,  and  so  did  Uncle  John, 
whose  arm  he  took,  and  left  the  apt  pupil  and  his  preceptress  together. 

"  Dear  me  I  how  very  awkward,  to  be  sure !"  said  Louise.  "  What 
tiresome  people  to  come  in  just  then.  But,  gracious !  how  odd  you  did 
look!" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it ;  but,  then,  even  you  somewhat 
changed !" 

"Did  I?  Well,  I  dare  say  I  did.  But  we  must  not  remain  here. 
You  run  down  at  once,  and  I'll  follow  immediately." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Valentine ;  "  but  first  let  me  whisper  one  word  in 
your  ear.    They  may  be  even  now  behind  the  screen." 

"Well,  what  is  it?— quick!"  said  Louise;  and  as  she  held  her  ear 
towards  him,  he  kissed  her !— absolutely  kissed  her !— which  was  very 
extraordinary.  Yet,  what* s  in  a  kiss  ?  Beally,  when  people  come  to 
reflect  upon  the  matter  calmly,  what  can  they  see  in  a  kiss  ?    The  lips 

'   '•  ^ '     '      "'         nhen  they  just  pa  "     ^ 

bstraot !— view  it 

philosophically  I 

is  there  in  it?   Millions  upon  millions  of  souls  have  been  made 
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happy, 'While  millions  upon  millions  have  been  t)iunged  into  misery 
and  despaii*  by  this  kissing;  and  yet^  ^hen  you  look  at  the  Character 
of  the  thing,  it  is  simply  a  pouting  and  parting  of  the  lips.  !bi 
every  grade  of  society  tnere*8  Kissing.  Go  where  you  will,  to  what 
country  you  will,  you  are  perfectly  sure  to  fliid  Idssing !  Thete  is, 
howevei*,  some  mysterious  virtue  in  a  kiss,  after  all ;  and,  as  every  one 
knows  what  kissing  is,  it  perhaps  will  he  just  now  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  peculiarly  sweet  Kind  of  influence  which  it  has  was  by  no 
means  unfelt  by  either  Valentine  or  Louise,  although  they  actually,  in 
less  than  five  minutes  after  that,  sat  at  the  table,  and  in  the  presence  of 
Baven  and  Uncle  John,  looking  precisely  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
occurred ! 

During  dinner  the  ''lesson"  was  a  source  of  great  amusemeiit^  fbr 
both  tlncle  John  andBaveh  rallied  LoUise  and  her  pupil  at  every  noint. 

"  lii  the  first  place,"  said  Eaven,  "shall  I  send  you  some  soup  ?'* 

This  kept  them  inerry  for  some  time.    . 

"  Secondly,"  said  Uncle  John,  ''shall  I  hikve  the  pleasure  to  take  wine 
with  you  ?'^ 

This  also  told  ^ell,  and  so  indeed  did  every  division  of  the  silBject, 
even  up  to  the  nineteenth ;  but  as  Valentine  and  Louise  took  ui>  the 
weapons  of  their  assailants,  they  evedtually  beat  them  completely  but  of 
the  field. 

"  Well"  said  Mr.  tLaven,  immediately  afteir  diiiner,  "iind  wnac  is  your 
opinion  of  the  state  of  things  in  general  ?  " 

"Do  you  allude  to  the  state  of  the  country  ?**  ifaquired  Uncle  John. 

**  The  country,  sir.  I  blush  for  the  country.  I  blush,  sir,  for  those  who 
rule  the  destinies  or  the  country.  My  finn  impressioh  is,  sir,  that  the 
country  is  going  to  tot." 

"  Itideed !  Beauy  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it !  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that." 

"  Sorry !  and  so  am  I,  sir,  sorry ;  but  how  call  it  be  helped?  Look 
at  the  state  of  things  in  general !— Everything  is  in  the  hands  of  bur 
beggarly  aristocracy ;  and  When  that  is  the  case,  sir,  what  countty  can 
prosnetP"  , 

"  But  how  long  has  this  country  been  in  the  hands  of  the  dristocr^^  r' 

"  How  long  P  It  always  has  been  in  their  hands,  ever  since  it.was  a 
country." 

'*  That  is  to  say^  that  they  have  always  had  the  government  of  it— the 
ruling  of  its  destmies  P" 

"Precisely." 

"  Then  by  that  I  am  of  course  to  understand  that  they  have  made  this 
country  what  it  is  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  they  have,  they  and  they  alone,  sir,  have  made  it  what 
it  is." 

"  The  envy  of  surrounding  nations^  and  the  admiration  of  the  world ! " 

"But  we  have  not  to  thank  the  aristocracy  for  that !" 

"If  they  have  made  this  countrjr  what  it  is,  they  have  made  it  great 
and  glorious  beyond  all  other  nations  of  the  earth ;  and  if  they  have 
made  it  so  great  and  so  glorious,  they  cannot  in  the  long  run  have  mis- 
managed much."  \ 

"But  what  would  this  country  have  been,  sir,  had  it  not  been  for 
them?" 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  telL" 

"  Greater,"  continued  Mr.  Eaven,  "  ten  thousand  times  greater  iind 
more  glorious !  But,  waiving  this  subject,  just  look  at  the  set !  Can 
"^u  conceive  a  more  arrogant  haughty  upstart  set  of  wretches  P    Why, 
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iiineteen,  rif,  out  of  every  twenty  are  paupers,  viewing  the  ooimtry  m 
their  parish,  and  liTing  upon  the  rates." 

•*  But  there  is  ^reat  wealth  amongst  them  !** 

"  No  doubt  of  it;  but  what  I  complain  of  most  is  that  they  who  have 
it  wUl  not  even  support  their  own  cnildren.  They  must  quarter  them 
upon  the  public :  they  must  ^ake  them  national  paupers.  In  their 
view  the  provision  for  one  son  m  each  family  is  sufficient :  all  the  rest, — 
it  matters  not  a  single  straw,  sir,  how  many  there  may  be—must  be 
provided  for  out'  of  the  public  purse.  That  is  what  I  look  at !  and  I 
mean  to  contend  that  it  is  monstrous  that  this  country  should  be  taxed 
for  the  support  of  a  legion  of  aristocratic  locusts  who  suck  the  pecuniary 
blood  of  the  people,  and  who  while  they  suck,  trrannize  over  and 
trample  them  to  the  earth.  Look  at  them !  See  with  what  aristocratio 
contempt  they  look  down  upon  a  man  who  by  dint  of  honest  industry, 
has  realized  sufficient  to  buy  a  thousand  of  them  up !  They  will  prev 
upon  him,  borrow  of  him,  gamble  with  him,  cheat  him,  but  they  will 
not  associate  with  him.  Oh,  no ;  his  veins  are  untainted  by  aristocratio 
blood,  the  impurity  of  which  is  notorious.  They  will  dance  with  a  dust- 
man, drink  with  a  sweep,  shake  hands  with  a  pugilist,  a  jockev,  oit  a 
blacK-leg ;  but  he  comes  too  near  them,  his  wealth  cuts  them  out,  he  ton 
buy  them  all  up !— they'll  do  neither  with  him.  The  whole  sjrstem  is 
rotten,  sir,  rotten  at  the  core.  If  we  have  in  aristocracy  at  all,  sir,  let  it 
be  a  monied  aristocracy :  an  aristocracy  of  wealth.  He  who  has  most 
should  stand  first :  the  richest  man  should  be  king.  That,  sir,  is  the  sort 
of  aristooracv  to  establish ;  not  a  beggarly  aristocracy,  composed  of  mean, 
stiff-necked  hereditary  paupers.  What  would  become  of  the  crew,  were 
it  not  for  the  public  parse  f  Why,  they'd  run  about  as  bare,  sir,  as  un- 
fledged birds :  they  would  not  have  a  rag  to  their  backs— not  a  rag ;  biit 
as  it  is  they  make  John  Bull  stand  Sam,  and  John  Bull  is  an  ass ;  but 
when  he  does  kick,  and  kick  he  will,  mark  my  words,  soon—down  comes 
your  beggarly  aristocracy." 

To  Uncle  John  all  this  was  highly  amusing :  he,  of  course,  saw  in  s 
moment  how  the  matter  stood  between  the  aristocraojr  and  Mr.  Baven, 
and  felt  disposed  to  humour  him,  seeing  that  he  cared  to  converse  upon 
no  other  topic ;  but  to  Louise  and  her  pupil  the  thing  was  really  tiresome 
in  the  extreme,  and  therefore  Valentine  no  sooner  lost  his  fair  preceptress 
than  he  resolved  upon  changing  the  subiect  at  once. 

"  You  see,  sir,"  continued  Mr.  BAven,  naving  refilled  his  glass,  "  when 
we  speak  of  an  aristocracy  as  an  aristocracy—'^ 

''Ahem!"  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  near  the  legs  of  the 
speaker. 

"Hullo!  Who  have  we  here?"  cried  that  gentleman,  looking  most 
anxiously  under  the  table.    **  Who  are  you  P  " 

"  One  of  the  aristocracy,"  said  Valentme. 

"  One  of  the  aristocracy  P"  and  again  Mr.  Baven  looked  under  the 
table,  but  really  could  see  no  one  there.  **  One  of  the  aristocracy  ?"  he 
repeated,  looking  earnestl^r  in  the  face  of  Uncle  John. 

'*  I  heard  some  one,"  said  Uncle  John,  **  say  one  of  the  aristocracy," 
and  he  also  looked  with  great  apparent  anxiety  beneath  the  table,  al- 
though he  perfectly  well  knew  from  whom  the  voice  had  proceeded. 

''Ahem !"  repeated  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  this  time  beneath 
the  easy  chair  in  which  Baven  was  sitting. 

"  Oh  you're  here,  are  you  P"  cried  Mr.  Baven.  starting  at  once  upon 
his  legs,  and  upsetting  the  chair  in  question.  "  Why,  where  on  earth ! 
—where  casi  he  be ! "  he  continued.  "  He  must  be  somewhere ! "  And 
be  looked  round  the  room  with  an  amdoos  eye,  and  turned  the  chair 
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upside  down  with  the  view  of  makiiig  quite  sure  that  the  iuTiable  one 
of  the  aristocracy  was  not  in  reality  perched  upon  the  frame. 

"  I  don't  see  him,''  observed  Uncle  John,  with  an  air  of  mystery, 
which  did  him  great  credit. 

"  Nor  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Baven, "  but  then  he  must  be  here  !^Again  I 
ask,  who  are  you?" 

"  Again  I  say,  one  of  the  aristocracy  1" 

This  was  indeed  held  to  be  Yer;^  strange.  The  idea  of  one  of  the 
aristrocracy  being  concealed  in  his  room,  struck  Eaven  as  being  about 
the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  life.  He  had  heard  of  nothing — ^read 
of  nothing  in  history  either  ancient,  or  modern— at  all  to  be  compared 
with  it,  and  therefore  said,  *'  What  do  you  want  ?" 

"  To  converse  with  you  upon  that  great  topic,"  said  Valentine. 

"  What  right  have  you  here  ?  But  come  out  and  let's  have  a  look 
at  ypvi !"  And  he  quietly  winked  at  Uncle  John— which  wink  seemed 
to  signify  that  he  simply  wished  to  see  him— that  was  all. 

"  Pray  be  seated,"  said  Valentine. 

"I  will  not  be  seated  till  I  see  who  you  are." 

"Come,  come,  now  be  calm." 

**  Calm !  I  will  not  be  calm.  What  business  have  you  here,  sir  P— 
who  are  you  ?" 

**  One  of  the  aristocracy ! "  said  Valentine,  with  an  emphasis  which 
implied  that  he  had  said  so  before. 

Baven  thought  this  indeed  most  mysterious,  but  he  cried  with  great 
energy, "  Will  you,  oome  out  ?  " 

"  Not  lall  you  are  perfectly  tranquil." 

"  Trauauil !  Til  summon  my  servants  and  ezpel  you  with  the  utmost 
violence  I 

"  Yon  have  not  the  power.  The  power  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
aristocracy." 

"  We'll  see  about  that,"  and  he  rang  the  bell  with  due  desperation, 
and  then  paced  the  room  with  an  air  of  £ome  considerable  dignity  and 
iniportance. 

A  servant  now  entered. 

"Bring  William  and  Thomas  with  you,"  said  Baven.  "Tell 
them  to  come  instantly,  with  John,  and  coachman  too,  if  they  are 
below." 

The  servant,  looking  droll— for  he  did  not  at  all  understand  it,— pro- 
ceeded rather  mysteriously  to  obey  orders. 

"  I'll  guard  the  door,"  said  Uncle  John,  who  enjoyed  it  very  much, 
but  kept  his  countenance  pretty  well ;  "  and  Val !  suffer  no  one  to  dart 
throuah  the  window!" 

Each  now  took  his  station,  and  Baven  still  walked  about  chuckling 
at  the  idea  of  how  he  would  trounce,  when  he  had  caught,  the  invisible 
one  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  servants  entered.  They  all  looked  remarkably  odd.  They  had 
done  nothing  !    Why  were  they  carpeted  ? 

"  Now  you  fellows,"  cried  Baven,  who  drove  them  like  slaves,  and 
ruled  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  because  he  didn't  belong  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, "Search  the  room!  there's  some  vagabond  here!— find  him 
out!^' 

A  change  came  over  the  countenances  of  the  servants.     There  was 
nothing  to  be  charged  against  them,  and  as  they  naturally  at  the  mo- 
ment held  that  to  be  a  blessing,  they  coAimenced  a  sti^ct  search,  with 
unparalleled  zeal.    They  lookea  under  every  chair,  and  into  every  Gre- 
ece sufficiently  large  for  a  rat  to  be  concealed,  but  of  course  no  human 
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being  could  they  see,  and  they  eventually  expressed  themselves  precisely 
to  that  effect. 

"  You  must  find  him  somewhere/*  said  Eaven.  "  I  know  he's  in 
the  room!"  And  again  they  looked  about  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness, until  they  positively  began  to  believe  that  their  master  must  have 
made  a  slight  mistake ! 

"Ahem !"  cried  Valentine,  seeing  them  together  in  one  comer,  and 
throwing  his  voice  dexterously  into  the  corner  opposite.    "Ahem ! " 

"  Now  then ! "  cried  Eaven,  "  Now, — ^now— secure  him  ! "  and  away 
flew  the  servants  to  the  comer  of  the  room  from  which  the  voice  had 
apparently  proceeded,  prepared  both  to  clutch  and  to  torture  the  very 
first  man  whom  they  saw.  But  they  were  able  to  see  no  man— no  ghost 
of  a  man.  Their  master  had  evidently  made  no  mistake ;  but  then, 
where  was  the  va^bond  ? 

They  found  it  unpossible  to  tell.  They  could  not  so  much  as  con- 
ceive. 

"You'd  better  come  out!"  cried  coachm'BD, desirous  of  conveying 
an  idea  of  mercy  being  extended  in  the  event  of  a  voluntary  surrender. 
It'll  be  all  the  worse  for  you  if  you  don't ! " 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Valentine,  making  his  voice  appear  to 
come  from  another  quarter  of  the  room,  and  away  the  servants 
rushed  to  that  particular  quarter,  but  of  course  with  no  greater 
success. 

Where,  where  could  he  be  ?  He  was  nowhere  ahove^he  must  be 
beneath  the  carpet,  and  the  coachman  was  proceeding  to  pull  the  carpet 
up,  but  the  rest  acutely  feeling  that  they,  in  that  case,  should  have 
a  most  unpleasant  job  in  the  morning,  put  a  veto  upon  the  proceeding 
in  the  similitude  of  a  hint,  that  if  they  neavily  trampled  over  every  part 
of  it,  it  would  have  a  more  immediate  effect. 

They  acted  upon  this  Suggestion— they  did  trample  over  it,  and  as- 
suredly if  any  one  had  been  beneath,  he  would  have  known  it :  but, 
no !  they  met  with  no  lump— no  obstruction— the  carpet  was  perfectly 
smooth. 

They  now  began  to  feel  that  all  must  have  been  mistaken,  and  they 
looked  at  each  other  with  the  view  of  imparting  some  idea  of  what 
thejr  felt,  and  there  really  appeared  to  be  a  perfect  unanimity  establish- 
ing itself  among  them,  when  Eaven  cried,  "  Come !  look  about !  Til 
have  him  founa !" 

The  servants  obviously  had  an  idea  at  this  moment  that  it  was  all 
very  well  for  Mr.  Eaven  to  say,  "  Til  have  him  found !  I'll  have  him 
found ! "  but  where  were  they  to  find  him !  That  was  the  grand  point 
at  issue. 

They  did,  however,  recommence  their  sear^jh  with  the  most  praise- 
worthy diligence,  looking  again  in  every  quarter  in  which  they  knew 
that  they  had  looked,  as  well  as  in  every  quarter  in  which  they  con- 
ceived that  they  had  not. 

Again  they  relaxed.  They  really  felt  it  to  be  of  no  use.  They  were 
tired  and  very  warm.  Their  collars  and  cravats  were  disarranged ;  in 
short,  their  exertions  were  upsetting  each  particular  thing  which  tneir 
nature  had  taught  them  the  expediency  of  Keeping  tidy. 

"  Come !  come !"  cried  Mr.  Eaven,  on  noticing  this  natural  disincli- 
nation on  their  part  to  do  more  than  the  existing  circumstances  really 
required.  "I'll  not  have  you  give  up.  He's  about  here  somewhere.  I 
vriU  have  him  found !" 

''Ahem!"  repeated  Valentine,  finding  that  they  required  some 
slight  additional ''  spur  to  prick  the  sides  of  their  intent,"  and  they 
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were  all  alive  again  in  a  moment.  But  they  now  looked  angry  and  des- 
perate ;  and,  doubtless,  if  they  had  discoyered  any  one  tnen,  tney  would 
nave  handsomely  rewarded  mm  for  all  their  trouble.  They  only  wanted 
to  find  him.  They  wanted  nothing  more !  .  They  knew,  at  that  interest- 
ing moment,  of  no  other  wish  than  that !  But,  unblest  souls !  even 
that  was  denied  them !  They  could  not  discover  the  object  of  their 
search,  although  tbey  really  did  run  about  the  room  with  an  energetic 
zeal,  altogether  unexampled. 

Tne/  stopped  again  to  blow  a  little  after  a  time.  But  Eaven  wouldn't 
have  it !  He  loudlv  insisted  upon  their  keeping  up  the  search,  and 
as  Valentine  cried  ^'Ahem!"  again  at  this  point,  they  flew  across  the 
room  with  renewed  desperation,  upsetting  every  chair  which  stood,  in 
the  path  of  their  flight. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  \"  cried  Louise,  darting  into  the  room 
at  this  moment.    "  Good  gracious !  what  in  the  world  can  it  be  ?" 

Baven  seized  the  arm  of  Valentine,  and  telling  Inm  to  take  her  away, 
promptly  hurried  them  both  out  of  the  room. 

The  game  was  up.  The  real  " One  of  the  aristocracy"  was  no  longer 
I)resent.  Still,  although  they  heard  no  more  aheming,  they,  for  a  long 
time,  continued  to  prosecute  the  search. 

Uncle  John  tried  to  calm  Mr.  Baven ;  but  nothing  could  banish  from 
his  mind  the  conviction  that  some  one  was  still  in  the  room.  He 
thought  it  strange — of  course,  he  thought  it  very  strange — but  then  he 
felt  it  to  be  impossible  for  them  all  to  have  been  deceived !  He 
wouldn't  believe  it :  he  couldn't  believe  it !  But  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
There  were  the  servants  panting  with  unspeakable  energy,  and  really 
looking  very  much  fatigued:  they  had  searched 'every  comer— every 
crevice— every  hole— ana  yet  they  could  not  find  one  of  the  aristocracy  I 
Why,  it  was  marvellous !  Eaven  himself  felt  it  to  be  marvellous ;  and, 
having  eventually  explained  that  he  felt  it  to  be  so  with  gfeat  prompti- 
tude and  point,  ne  dismissed  the  sweating  servants,  who  were  really 
knocked  up,  and  sat  down  with  a  somewhat  subdued  spirit,  tp  arg^ie 
the  case  with  Uncle  John. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?"  said  he;  "  What  do  you  think 
of  this  ?    It  strikes  me  ds  being  rather  of  the  ratherest ! " 

"  I  certainly  heard  a  voice,"  said  Uncle  John ;  "I  don't  think  th^t  I 
can  be  mistaken  in  that." 

**  Mistaken !  I'd  take  my  oath  of  it !  I  have,  it  is  true,  h^rd  of 
imps  and  such  cattle ;  and  I  have  also  heard  that  they  are  in  the  service 
of  the  aristocracy;  but  I  never  had  faith  in  the  existence  of  such 
things ;  and  yet.  what  in  the  world  could  it  have  been !  It  is  prettv 
clear  now  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  room  but  ourselves !  What  think 
you?" 

**  Oh,  that  has  been  abundantly  proved!"  said  Uncle  John,  and  ha 
looked  with  an  air  of  mystery  again  round  the  room,  which  was  then  in 
a  state  of  confusion. 

*'  Well !  I've  seen  and  heard  of  many  marvellous  things  in  my  Ufe- 
time;  that's  clear!  but  this  beats  all  that  I  ever  saw  or  heard  ofl 
Bear  me,  though,  what  strange  unaccountable  things  ther^  are  in 
nature  to  be  sure  I  I  have  heard  of  haunted  houses ;  but  I  never  heard 
noises  in  this  house  before!"  At  this  moment,  quite  a  novel  idea 
seemed  to  strike  him,  for  he  at  once  seized  the  pwoker  and  thrusji  it  up 
the  chimney,  which  clearly  contained  his  last  hope.  **  So !— no  I"  he 
continued,  having  brandished  that  instrument  with  infi»ite  tact  and 
dexterity  m  vain.    "Well!  this  is  extraordinary  I    I  will  iw<  believe  it 
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to  have  been  any  aapematonl  (bins ;  and  yet,  what  on  earth  eould  it 
have  been  P    I'd  g^ve  any  money  to  know  wnat  it  was." 

^  You  have  no  parrot  in  the  house,  I  presume  P"  said  Uncle 
John. 

•*  Parrot !— bless  your  life,  no !— nothing  of  the  sort !  Besides,  where 
is  the  parrot  in  nature  that  oould  articulate  *one  of  the  aristocracy' 
with  so  much  distinctness  P— No !  that  was  no  parrot  I** 

Uncle  John,  of  course,  kept  the  whole  thing  a  profound  secret ;  and  as 
he  did  so,  Mr.  Eaven  oould  make  nothing  at  all  of  it.  The  more  he  tried 
to  unravel  the  mystery,  the  more  entangled,  in  lus  judgment,  it  became ; 
and  when  he  had  so  confused  himself  with  conjectures— some  of  which 
were  of  a  very  extraordinary  character— that  he  declared  that  he  would 

1}uzzle  himself  no  more  about  the  matter,  he  most  appropriately  apo- 
ogised  for  the  way  in  which  the  peace  of  the  evening  had  been  disturbed, 
and,  shortly  afterwards,  Valentine  and  his  uncle  left  the  house  inex- 
pressibly delighted. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

In  which  Goodman  is  liberated  from  the  Lunatic  Aqrlum. 

On  the  following  morning,  Horace,  who  had  been  quite  unsuccessful 
the  previous  dajr  in  convincmg  Walter  of  the  perfect  soundness  of  his 
advice,  tried  again  to  make  him  feel  that,  if  he  did  not  adopt  the  precise 
course  he  had  suggested,  their  prospects  would  be  gathered  within  the 
dark  pale  of  ruin. 

"  I  suppose  that  you  have  been  turning  that  point  ageUn  over  in  your 
nob  ?  "  said  he ;  alluding  in  the  first  place  to  the  proposition  for  send- 
ing Goodman  to  a  distant  asylum  in  a  nctitious  name,  and  in  the  second 
to  the  head  of  his  honoured  father :  "  I  suppose  you  have  deemed  the 
point  worth  another  thought  P  " 

"I  have,"  repUed  Walter. 

"  Then  of  course  jrou  mean  to  go  the  whole  quadruped  ?  " 

Walter  looked  as  if  a  slight  interpretation  were  essential  to  a  perfect 
understanding  of  that  question. 

"  I  say,"  continued  Horace,  really  marvelling  at  his  father's  dense 
stupidity,—"  I  say,  of  course  you  mean  to  do  a*  I  suggest,  and  have  him 
taken  off  at  once?  ' 

"  Most  decidedly  not "  replied  Walter ; "  I  have  considered  the  matter 
in  all  its  bearings ;  I  nave  looked  at  it  in  every  conceivable  point  of 
view^  and  having  done  so,  I  have  arrived  at  the  fixed  determination  to 
set  him  free." 

"  Then  of  course,"  said  Horace, "  we  may  just  go  and  groan ;  we  have 
not  half  a  chance— we  must  go  to  the  pups.  In  my  view,  tnere's  no- 
thing now  stares  us  in  the  face  out  lean,  leaden-visaged,  lantern-jawed 
starvation." 

**  And  what  have  we  had  for  months  staring  us  in  the  face  but  the 
most  appalling  wretchedness  ?" 

*' Wretchedness  P  pooh!  Don't  talk  to  me  about  wretchedness.  Have 
we  not  had  money  P  I  will  not  contend  that  they  cannot  co-exist ;  but 
he  who  is  wretx)hed  vrith  money  is  a  fool,  while  he  who  is  not  wretched 
without  it  must  be  mad.  Look  at  the  wretchedness  involved  in  starva- 
tion. Stop  till  we  haven't  a  dinner,  and  can't  get  one !  Then  behold 
how  enviable  will  be  our  position !  what  multitudes  of  friends  we  shall 
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have  pouring  in !  what  lots  of  assistance  they  will  be  anxions  to  offer ! 
what  mobs  of  grouse,  pheasants,  and  fawns  will  be  sent  when  they  know 
that  our  pantry  is  empty ! " 

"  Aye,  aye,  that  is  all  very  fine ;  but  you  look  at  the  dark  side  of  the 
picture" 

"  The  dark  side !  Show  me,  if  you  can,  that  that  picture  has  a  bright 
one !  He  must  pursue  one  of  two  courses :  he  must  either  discard  you 
and  prosecute  the  matter  no  farther,  or  proceed  at  once  against  you  for 
the  recovery  of  that  portion  of  his  property  which,  of  course,  you  are 
unable  to  restore.  It  matters  not  a  straw,  therefore,  which  ho  may 
choose ;  either  must  involve  us  in  beegary." 

*'  But  suppose  we  can  persuade  nim  that  we  believed  him  to  be 
insane  ?  " 

"  I  can't  suppose  anything  half  so  absurd." 

•*  I've  no  patience  with  you,  Horace !  '*  exclaimed  "Walter,  pettishly ; 
*'  a  more  rash  and  unreasonable  fellow  never  lived !  One  can't  reason 
with  you  at  all ! " 

**  Oh,  of  course  not !  I  knew  that  last  year !  But  do  you  mean  to 
think  that  you'll  make  me  believe  that  you  fancy  yourself  that  he  can 
be  led  to  suppose  that'we  entertained  any  such  impression  ?  " 

"  I  do !  Can  we  not  say  that  we  were  strongly  recommended,  in  the 
first  place,  to  have  the  advice  of  two  eminent  physicians,  and  in  the 
second,  to  place  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Holdem,— understanding 
that  he  was  a  most  humane  man,— when  those  eminent  physicians  haa 
pronounced  him  to  be  insane  ?" 

"  No  doubt  of  it !  Of  course,  we  can  sap  all  this,  and  just  as  much 
more  as  we  please.  But  that  is  not  the  question :  the  question  is,  will 
he  believe  it?" 

**  My  firm  impression  is  that  he  will ;  for  as  his  friend,  Valentine's 
uncle,  has  promised  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  allay  whatever  ill-feeling 
he  may  entertain  towards  us,  we  have  only  to  play  our  cards  well  to  win 
the  game" 

,  "  Win  the  came ! "  echoed  Horace.  "  However  any  man,  in  the 
possession  of  all  his  blessed  faculties,  can  cut  away  and  stake  his  future 
prospects  in  life  upon  an  argument  so  palpably  rotten,  is  a  thing  which 
altogether  surpasses  my  comprehension.  But  of  course  you  must  have 
your  own  way ! " 

*'  In  this,"  said  Walter,  firmly, "  I  will,  I  have  borne  enough  already 
— I'll  endure  no  more :  whatever  may  be  the  result  ot  his  liberation, 
liberated  he  certainly  shall  be  I " 

"  Oh,  well,  pursue  your  own  course ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

**  Yes,  Horace,  you  have ;  you  have  much  to  do  with  it.  It  will  be 
useless  for  us  to  oppose  each  other  now ;  but  by  acting  in  concert  we 
may  succeed,  at  least  in  averting  a  great  portion  of  that  calamity  which 
you  hold  to  be  inevitable." 

**  Oh,  if  thafs  it— if  that* s  what  you  mean— why,  of  course,  I  shall  stick 
to  you  just  like  a  brick.  My  only  object  was  to  show  that  the  speculation 
was  anything  but  a  safe  one ;  but  as  you  are  resolved  to  enter  into  it, 
and  nothing  can  change  you,  why  the  oracle  must  be  worked  in  the  best 
manner  possible.  Of  course,  1  must  be  as  anxious  for  his  liberation  as 
you  are  ?" 

**  Precisely ;  nay,  more  so :  you  must  for  months  have  been  doing  all 
you  could  to  persuade  me  to  release  him :  but  while  I  felt  naturally 
*°5io";  to  do  so,  I  reluctantly  sacrificed  that,  natural  feehng  to  that 
which  I  conceived  to  be  essential,  as  well  to  his  immediate  suety  as  to 
us  eventual  restoration." 
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"I  see!"  died  Horace,  ''I  see!  It  is  not  a  bad  move,  by  any 
means." 

"  So  that  if  even  ho  should,"  continued  "Walter,  "be  in  the  first 
instance  bitter  ag[ainst  me,  the  probability  is  that  he  will  do  somethjug 
for  you,  which  will  at  all  events  be  one  noint  gained." 

'*  And  a  grand  one ! "  cried  Horace ;  a  grand  one.  TU  work  it  He 
shall  be  utterly  amazed  at  the  constancy  and  zeal  with  which  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  advocating  his  cause. 

*'  Here  they  are,"  cried  Walter,  as  a  coach  rattled  up  to  the  door, 
containing  Uncle  John  and  Valentine.  *'  Come,  you  had  better  go 
with  us." 

"  Of  course !"  cried  Horace;  "I  have  to  nlay  the  first  fiddle,  and  in 
•  a  case  of  this  kind  it's  no  fool  of  a  fiddle  to  play." 

Valentine  now  entered,  to  ascertain  if  they  were  ready  to  join  Uncle 
John  in  the  coach,  and  on  being  informed  that  they  were,  he  was 
about  to  return,  when  Horace  arrested  his  progress.  '*  You  are  just 
the  venr  fellow  I  want,"  said  he,  unhooking  what  appeared  to  be  a 
piece  of  coarse  frieze  from  a  peg  in  the  x)assage, — "  Just  help  me  to  get 
mto  my  new  pea.    If  s  a  rum  un.    There's  no  mistake  about  it" 

Nor  was  there.  It  had  two  sleeves,  two  gaping  pockets,  and  sundry 
large  horn  buttons  in  front,  which  comprised  its  entire  shape  and  make, 
ana  so  exceedingly  convenient  was  the  thing  upon  the  whole,  that  it 
might  have  been  put  on  upside  down,  and  worn  with  the  tail  round  the 
throaty  and  the  collar  luxuriating  about  the  knees,  without  nutking  any 
material  difference  in  point  of  fit. 

'*  WeU,  how  do  you  like  it  ?  "  said  Horace,  when  Valentine  had  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  as  much  of  it  on  as  the  maker  originally  designed 
for  that  purpose ;  "  what  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  Why.  it  s  ugly  enough,"  replied  Valentine. 

•*  That^s  the  beauty  of  it"  said  Horace.  "Nineteen  and  six !  Lined 
with  this  blue  business  all  regular.  There  were  only  two  of  them  left 
I  wanted  the  governor  to  have  the  other;  but  no,  ne  wouldn't  bite: 
I  did  all  that  a  man  oould  do  to  inspire  him  with  a  high  appreciation 
of  the  difference  it  would  make  in  his  personal  appearance ;  out  it  was 
no  go :  the  Goth  wouldn't  have  it." 

By  this  time  Walter  had  entered  the  coach,  and  as  Valentine  and 
Horace  immediately  followed,  they  were  the  next  moment  whirled  .'rom 
the  door.  As  they  proceeded,  Walter.  Uncle  John,  and  Valentine  felt 
strongly  disposed  to  be  silent ;  but  Horace  displayed  the  most  restless 
anxiety  to  explain  to  Uncle  John  how  inexpressibly  delighted  he  had 
been  to  find  that  that  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  ardently 
striving  in  vain  to  effect  had  at  length  been  accomplished.  "  The  very 
moment  I  heard  of  his  incarceration  "  said  he,  whispering  very  mys- 
teriously in  the  ear  of  Undo  John,  I  begged  of  the  governor  to  have 
him  home  again,  that  we  might  attend  to  him  ourselves,  for  although 
you  know  he  mi^ht  have  been  a  little  far  gon&  he  might  not  have  been 
dangerous,  and  if  even  he  had  been,  we  oould  have  engaged  a  private 
keeper;  but  you  see — — " 

*'i  oung  man,"  interrupted  Uncle  John,  "  it  gives  me  no  pleasure  to 
hear  any  person  speak  against  his  father." 

**  You  mistake/'  rejoined  Horace ;  "  I  was  about  to  observe  that  his 
argument  was.  that  as  uncle  would  be  much  better  treated  in  an 
asylum,  he  could  not  in  justice  to  him  consent ** 

^  I  see  it  all ;  I  see  it  all,"  said  Uncle  John.  **  I  see  it  all.  I  require 
to  have  nothing  explained.  You  are,  doubtless,  an  intelligent  and  a  very 
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amiable  young  man,  but,  excuse  me,  I  have  something  of  importance 
to  think  of." 

This  certainly  was  not  what  Horace  expected.  He  did  not  anticipate 
that  a  communication  of  so  much  interest  and  truth  would  have  been 
received  with  so  much  coldness  and  apparent  increduUty.  He,  never- 
theless, looked  out  of  the  window,  and  having  examined  toe  horses  which 
drew  them,  observed  that  he  would  bet  any  man  ten  pounds  to  a  tin 
pot,  that  he  would  buy  a  much  better  pair  of  trotters  for  five-and-forty 
shmings  any  market-day  in  Smithfiela ;  and  as  this  observation  abso- 
lutely fell  unheeded  to  the  ground,  he  declared  that  he  was  not  going  to 
try  to  strike  life  into  a  lot  of  dummies ;  and,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  distance  was  accompUshed  in  silence. 

They  now  reached  the  hateful  bastile  where  Uncle  John  and  Valen- 
tine anticipated  a  storm  for  which  their  companions  were  quite  unpre- 
pared. Tne  bell  was  rung;  the  gates  were  opened,  the  coach  was 
ordered  to  wait,  and  they  entered.  Walter  sent  m  bis  card,  and  they 
had  scarcely  reached  the  receiving-room  when  the  doctor  himself  made 
his  appearance.  To  Walter  he  was  particularly  obsequious,  and  to 
Horace,  who  nodded  knowingly,  he  was  scarcely  less  polite ;  but  when 
he  recognized  Uncle  John  and  v  alentine,  his  countenance  changed  as 
if  bv  magic,  and  he  stepped  back  and  looked  at  them  with  an  expressioa 
of  fierceness  which  was  doubtless  designed  to  be  appalling. 

**  Why  these  are  the  very  men,"  said  he,  **  these  are  the  very  persons 
who  burglariously  entered  my  asylum  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
my  patients  to  break  loose ! " 

"  We  had  no  such  object,*  said  Valentine. 

"  Silence ! "  exclaimed  Dr.  Holdem,  in  a  tone  of  authoritative  thunder. 

"  Silence  !'*  said  Valentine,  contemptuously ;  "  you  are  the  keeper  of 
an  asylum,  it  is  true ;  but  recollect  that  Jam  not  one  of  your  patients  !** 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  scowlingly  through  his  beetle  brows  as  if  he 
onlv  wished  that  he  had  been !  "  Do  you  know  these  fellows  ?"  said  he, 
addressing  Walter. 

"  Oh,  yes;  they  are  friends  of  my  brother." 

"  Friends  of  your  brother !  They  are  enemies  to  society.  They 
wish  to  let  maniacs  loose  upon  society !  They  came  the  other  day  and 
got  over  my  wall,  and  would  have  set  every  madman  I  have  in  the  place 
free,  had  my  servants  not  been  on  the  alert  to  frustrate  their  impudent 
design." 

"  It  is  false,"  cried  Valentine, "  you  miserable  mass  of  wickedness,  you 
know  it  to  be  false ! " 

"  How  dare  you,"  cried  the  doctor,  "how  dare  you  talk  in  this  stylo 
to  me  ? " 

^''  I  Fay  again  and  again  that  it  is  false !  We  had  no  such  design,  and 
you  know  it." 

**  We  told  you  at  the  time,"  said  Uncle  John,  **  that  it  was  purely 
accidental." 

"  Purely  accidental !  It  was  purely  accidental,  I  suppose,  that  you 
assisted  one  of  my  best  patients  to  eseape !— a  raving  maniac ! — one  whom 
I  had  had  for  a  number  of  years,  and  who  has  never  been  heard  of  since  I 
—that  I  suppose  was  also  purely  accidental  ?" 

"By  one  of  your  best  patients,"  said  Uncle  John  with  great  point, 
'  I  presume  you  mean  one  of  those  patients  for  whom  you  were  best 
paid?" 

"What  do  you  mean,  sir?  What  do  you  mean  by  that  gross  insi- 
nuation ?  I  am  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,,  and  I  will  not  by 
any  man,  sir  I— not  by  any  man  I"  {uid  he  struck  in  an  instant  an  ejt- 
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traordinary  attitude,  and  squared  at  his  antagonist,  with  grace  it  mustf 
be  granted,  but  witl^  a  peculiarly  cold-blooded  aspect ;  while  Uncle 
Jolm,  whose  knowledge  of  the  science  of  pugilism  may  be  said  to  have 
been  ecLual  with  that  of  the  doctor,  had  his  eye  upon  his  man,  while  he 
held  his  hat  in  one  hand,  and  doubled  up  the  other  into  a  strikiug  gladia- 
torial fist. 

**Well  done,  old  pigswig!"  cried  Horace,  giving  the  doctor  a  patro- 
nising pat  upon  the  shoulder ;  '^  you  have  been  taking  lessons  lately,  I  - 
see !    Now  keep  up  your  nob,  and  hit  straight  from  the  armpits,    x  ou 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  in  and  win/' 

The  doctor  scowled  at  the  enemy  with  due  darkness,  and  firmly 
maintained  his  appalling  position.  He  would  not  move  a  muscle,  so 
perfectly  conscious  did  he  reel  that  his  picturesque  attitude,  being  in  the 
abstract  terrific,  had  a  tendency  to  strike  an  unmense  amount  of  awe 
into  the  soul  of  Uncle  John. 

**Wedid  not  come  here  to  fight !"  cried  Valentine,  who  had  been 
standing  between  the  beUi^rents,  watching  the  out-stretched  arm  of 
the  doctor  very  sharply.  **  We  came  here  to  liberate  our  friend  Mr, 
Goodman." 

The  doctor  dropped  his  imposing  guard,  and  looked  earnestly  at 
Walter.  The  last  words  of  Valentine  had  so  far  unnerved  him  as  to 
render  l^im  for  the  time  bein^  quite  indisposed  to  do  battle.  "  I  would 
speak  a  word  with  you,"  said  he  to  Walter.  "Do  me  the  favour  to 
step  into  this  room  for  one  moment." 

•*  If  you  desire,"  said  Uncle  John,  "to  do  justice  to  your  brother ;  if 
you  desire  to  keep  faith  with  me ;  if  you  desire  to  have  allayed  what- 
ever feelings  of  enmity  inju^ioe  may  have  engendered  in  his  breast, 
you  will  hold  no  private  communication  with  that  man." 

"  I  desire  nothing,"  said  Walter,  *'  but  that  which  is  perfectly  open 
and  straightforward." 

"  Then  you  can  have  no  objection  to  this  matter  being  arranged  in 
the  presence  of  us  alL" 

"None  whatever!  None  whatever!  Decidedly  not.  Dr. Holdem 
I  am  anxious  to  remove  my  brother  forthwith." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  jrou  wish  to  remove  him  now  ?" 

"  1  wish  to  take  him  back  with  me  this  morning." 

**  What !  as  he  is !"  cried  the  doctor.  "  He  is  not  fit  to  be  removed. 
It  will  not  be  by  any  means  safe  to  remove  him." 

"  Is  he  so  ill  ?"  inquired  Walter. 

"  111 !  In  his  paroxysms,  which  have  of  late  been  unusually  power- 
ful and  wild,  he  has  been  knocking  himself  all  to  pieces." 

"Indeed?"  said  Uncle  John,  who  found  it  difficult  to  control  his  in- 
dignation; "let  us  see  him.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  judge  of  his 
fitness  to  be  removed.*' 

" I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  f/ou"  said  the  doctor ;  " I  have 
no  knowledge  of  you  in  the  transaction.  With  this  gentleman  only  have 
I  to  deal." 

"  Then  be  pleased  to  let  him  be  brought,"  said  Walter, "  that  we  may 
see  if  we  can  with  safety  take  him  with  us." 

"  WelL  well ;  if  you  insist,  I  have  but  to  produce  him,  and  if,  contrary 
to  my  judgment,  you  deem  it  safe  for  him  to  leave,  you  are  of  course  at 
perfect  liberty  to  take  him." 

"Thus,"  said  Valentine  privately  to  Uncle  John,  as  the  doctor  left 
the  room, "  thus  an^r  man  whom  avarice  or  mahgnity  may  prompt  can 
take  the  whole  of  this  odious  hiw  of  lunacy  into  his  own  hands !   He 

^2 
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cm  Hbenie^  jm.  see,  as  well  as  oonfine ;  and  yet  the  law,  in  an  enlight- 
ened age  too,  is  the  instnunent  with  which  he  works !" 

*"  It  is  monstrous  V  said  Unde  John, "  truly  monstrous.  It  is  amasillg 
that  sach  a  k&w  should  be  suffered  to  exist" 

^  **  If  one  political  faction  could  incarcerate  the  other,"  rejoined  Valen- 
tine: "if  the  little  hand  who  make  np  the  maigority  of  the  House  of 
Commons:  if  twenty  or  thirty  members  were  to  be  seized  just  before  a 
division  on  some  ])arty  question,  though  they  were  liberated  within  the 
hour,  a  speedy  remedy  would  be  found  ;  but  I  fear  that  until  we  can 
drag  faction  into  it  in  some  way,  until  we  can  make  faction  feel  that  its 
interests  are  either  mediately  or  immediately  inyolTed,  the  glar^  evil 
will  not  be  removed.'' 

**  We  shall  see,  my  dear  boy,**  said  Uncle  John.  "We  shall  see.  The 
thing  cannot  have  been  properly  tried.    We  shall  see." 

"  What  an  everlasting  length  of  time  this  old  unhappy  pigswig  is !" 
cried  Horace.  "  I  wonder  whether  nature  ever  implanted  in  him  the 
smallest  idea  of  his  being  able  to  fight !  I  should  like  to  be  clear  upon 
that  point,  because  it  is  one  of  great  public  interest,  inasmuch  as  if  she 
ever  did,  the  fact  ought  to  be  exhibited  at  the  British  Museum  among 
the  rest  of  the  natural  phenomena  forthwith.  I  say,  Val !  what  wouldn't 
I  give  to  see  him  set  to  in  a  regular  ring  with  his  match!  The  magis- 
trate who  would  interfere  to  put  an  end  to  wch  sport  ought  no  longer 
to  be  in  the  commission  of  the  peace.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting battles  that  have  come  off  since  knives,  pikes,  and  daggers  have 
been  popularly  patronized  as  an  improvement  upon  British  bone  and 
muscle.* 

The  door  now  opened  and  the  doctor  re-appeai^ed.  He  was  followed 
by  three  of  his  myrmidons,  who  supported  in  their  arms  a  pale,  emaci- 
ated creature  of  frightful  sspedt,  with  hollow  eyes,  which  seemed  glased 
with  the  film  of  death.    It  was  Goodman ! 

**  My  God ! "  cried  Uncle  John,  as  the  tears  gushed  forth  in  torrents. 
"  Why,  why ! "  He  was  imable  to  articulate  another  syllable :  his 
utterance  was  choked. 

Goodman  feebly  pressed  his  hand  and  that  of  Talentine,  and  having 
kissed  them,  held  them  still,  and  faintly  whispered,  "  God  will  bless 
you,  my  dear  friends !— God  will  bless  you ! "  but  he  seemed  to  be  un- 
able to  shed  a  tear. 

The  ruffians  now  placed  him  upon  the  8ofa»  and  as  Valentine  natu- 
rally ima^ned  that  if  Walter  and  Horace  approached,  he  might  spurn 
them,  which  they^  still  had  the  power  to  resent,  as  he  was  not  yet  tree. 
he  suggested  to  bis  uncle  the  policy  of  keeping  them  off  if  possible  until 
the  whole  thing  had  been  arranged. 

With  this  view.  Uncle  John  on  the  instant  joined  Horace,  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  removaL 

"  Then  you  think  he  is  fit  to  be  removed  P"  said  Dr.  Holdem. 

"  Decidedly,"  replied  Uncle  John,  "  and  the  sooner  the  better.  It  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  in  my  judement  save  his  life." 

'*  And  do  yon  think  that  he  ought  to  be  removed  in  that  state  P  "  said 
the  doctor,  addressing  Walter. 

**  Why,  I  really  cannot  say/'  replied  Walter,  displaying  a  strong 
disposition  to  waver.  "  I  wish  to  be  guided.  If  you  think  that  he 
had  better  remain  a  few  days  longer  where  he  is,  why,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better." 

"M7  firm  impression  is,"— said  the  doctor— *' and  I  have  had  some 
nenoe  m  these  matters— my  jSrm  impression  is,  that  if  you  teke 
th  you  now,  he  will  expire  Defbre  you  reach  home." 
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This  fetUed  the  imsolutiou  ol  Walter.  It  decide  the  wnnt  at  onoe. 
His  death  was  the  very  thing  he  most  desired,  for  the  will  was  in  his 
&Tour  then  !  He  therefore  tun.ed  to  Uncle  John  with  alacrity,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  had  Ikstter  be  donOiWhen,  finding  him  to  be 
still  strongly  in  favour  of  a  rem'ival,  he  said, "  Well,  it  shtdl  be  so :  I  am 
anxious  to  be  guided  entirely  by  you.  Pr.  Holdem,  we  haye  decided  oxk 
taking  him  with  us.'' 

**  Very  well,**  said  the  doctor.  "  Very  welL  Do  as  you  please ;  but 
remember  you  will  have  killed  him.  not  I !— Here,"  he  continued, 
addressing  one  of  the  keepers,  **  tell  Jones  to  make  out  Mr.  Goodman's 
bill  immediately." 

"  The  amount,  without  the  items,  will  be  sufficient,''  suggested  Uncle 
John. 

«  The  amount  of  the  balance ! "  cried  the  doctor.  "  Bring  it  with 
you.    Be  quick." 

"  Will  you  allow  one  of  your  men  to  tell  the  coachman  to  driye  into 
tiie  gates,  that  he  may  wke  up  at  once  at  your  door?"  said  Unde 
John. 

**No,  I  shall  not,"  replied  the  doctor.  "I  shall  do  no  such  thing. 
Nor  wul  I  allow  the  coach  to  come  inside  my  sates.  If  you  will  take 
him,  take  him  outside,  and  the  sooner  you  are  all  gone  the  better.  Now 
then,  here  is  my  bill,"  he  added,  taking  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  hand  of 
his  servant,  and  passineit  to  Walter. 

**  Bless  me ! "  cried  Walter^  on  looking  at  this  document, "  I  had  no 
idea  of  its  being  so  much  as  this.  Why,  it  was  but  the  other  day  I  paid 
up.  However,  TU  send  you  the  amount  in  the  morning,— of  course 
that  will  do?" 

^By  no  means.  I  trust  no  man.  The  account  must  be  settled 
before  I  part  with  the  patient  He  is  the  only  security  I  have  for  its 
discharge." 

**  Horace/*  said  Walter,  **  what  money  have  you  about  you  ?  " 

''Come,  I  like  that"  said  Horace.  ''That^s  good.  Ifs  about  the 
richest  thing  I  have  heard  for  some  time.  Why,  you  know  I've  no 
money.    I  never  have  I— you  always  take  special  care  of  that." 

*' What  is  the  amount  of  it  ?"  inquired  uncle  John. 

*  Thirty  pounds  and  sixpence,"  said  Walter ;  **  I  had  no  idea  of  its 
being  more  than  seven  or  eight 

**  fiow  much  did  you  bring  ?  " 

••  Just  ten  pounds." 

**  We  shall  DC  able  to  manage  with  that,  no  doubt  Yal,  my  boy,  give 
meyour  purse." 

Valenline  threw  it  from  the  sofa  upon  which  he  was  sitting  with 
Goodman,  when  thirty  sovereigns  and  a  sixpence  were  placed  upon  the 

**  Now,"  said  Uncle  John.  **  we  will  be  off."  And  he  placed  one  of 
poor  Goodman's  arms  round  nis  neck,  while  Valentine  pleused  the  other 
found  his,  and  having  Joined  hands,  they  lifted  him  carefully  up  and 
carried  him  slowly  to  the  coach. 

The  moment  they  had  entered,  Horace  prepared  to  follow,  which 
Goodman  no  sooner  perceived,  than  he  shrank  back  and  begged  that  he 
mipht  not  be  suffered  to  come  near. 

**^Your  brother  wishes  to  be  with  us,"  said  Uncle  John,  as  Walter 
stood  upon  the  step. 

«  WeU,"  said  Walter, "  but  where  am  I  to  ride  ?— with  the  coachman  ?*• 

**  If  you  do,"  cried  Horace,  "where  am  J  to  ride  ?  That's  the  point 
at  issue !   But  I  suppose  I  may  hwg  on  behind  or  tie  myself  to  one 
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of  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  aad  be  twirled  round  and  round  to  town  in 
that  way.  Of  course  I  may  do  what  I  please  with  my  body ! "  And  he 
went  at  once  to  look  at  the  state  of  things  behind,  but  as  he  found  the 
foot-board  studded  with  formidable  spikes,  he  returned  on  the  instant 
and  exclaimed, "  Now  you  miut  get  inside.  It's  all  spikey  behind,— so 
you  see.  if  you  ride  with  the  jarvey  there'll  be  no  room  for  me,  unless  I 
crawl  into  the  boot,  and  consent  to  be  smothered  between  the  two  nose- 
bap." 

Do  not  detain  us,"  said  Uncle  John  earnestly.  **  Indeed,  sir,  you 
must  not  detain  us.  Surely  there  are  plenty  of  other  conveyances  by 
which  you  can  ride  to  town  ?  ** 

*'  There's  short  stages  passes  every  quarterv  a  nour,"  observed  the 
coachman,  as  he  put  up  tne  steps  and  closed  the  door.  "  There's  vun 
on  em  comen  along  now." 

"  Dear  bless  me ! "  observed  Horace, "  you  don't  say  so,  Mr.  Jarvis : 
do  you  mean  it?" 

The  coachman  looked  at  him ;  but,  taking  no  further  notice,  mounted 
his  box  to  obey  the  orders  of  Unde  John,  to  drive  back  with  all  possible 


**  Well,  if  this  isn't  gratitude,'*  cried  Horace,  as  the  coach  dashed 
away,  "  I  don't  know  what  it  is.  I  did  expect— I  won't  deny  it— I  did 
expect  to  be  cocked  on  the  box  with  the  Jarvev,  but  I  did  not  expect  to 
be  done  altogether.  This  is  what  you  get  by  doing  an  act  of  kindness ! 
But  never  mind,  here  is  the  stage :  we  shall  be  in  town  ubw  as  soon  as 
they  are.    That's  one  consolation." 

Before,  however,  the  coach  reached  the  point  at  which  they  stood,  it 
Tery  suddenly  struck  Walter  that  he  had  not  a  shilling !  He  had 
brought  but  ten  sovereigns  out  with  him,  and  those  he  had  given  to 
Uncle  John  towards  the  payment  of  Holdem's  account. 

''Don't  hail  the  coach,"  said  he,  "don't  stop  the  coach.  We  can't 
ride.    I've  no  monejr." 

"  No  what ! "  exclaimed  Horace,  almost  petrified.  "  No  money  ?— But 
come,  I  say,  governor !  you  don't  mean  that  ?" 

"  All  that  I  had  went  to  settle  Holdem's  bill." 

**  I  wish  that  Holdem's  bill  were  in  Holdem's  breeches-pocket,  and 
that  his  breeches-pocket  were  danding  just  half-way  down  his  throat. 
Here  we  have  another  proof  of  what  men  get  by  doing  acts  of  kind- 
ness !— Well !  never  mind.  We  must  tramp  it.  It  isn't  more  than 
seven  miles,  or  seven  and  a  half,  I  suppose.  Come  along.  But,  I  say ! 
are  you  quite  sure  you  haven't  such  a  thing  as  a  little  sixpence,  just  to 
get  us  the  ghost  of  a  bait  on  the  road  ?" 

**  I  haven't  a  penny !"  replied  Walter. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  blessing !  There  can't  be  two  rational  opinions  about 
it ! ,  It's  a  pure,  unadulterated  blessing ;  one  of  those  which  peculiarly 
spring  from  an  act  of  human  benevolence.  But,  come,  let  us  make  a 
beginning!"  And  they  did  make  a  beginning;  and  they  walked  on 
and  on  with  the  most  exemplary  perseverance  for  six  miles  and  a  half, 
when  they  miraculously  met  with  a  four-wheeled  cab,  which  took  them 
in  triumph  home. 
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CHAPTEE  XLni. 

contains  an  Account  of  a  Breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  CommonB'  House  of 
Parliament. 

CoNTBABY  to  the  expressed  conviction  of  the  delicate  and  disinterested 
doctor,  when  Goodman  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  widow,— who  was 
delighted  to  see  him,  for  more  reasons  than  one,— he  was  not  only  alive, 
but,  so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  much  better 
than  when  he  left  the  asylum,  and  that  which  tended  to  reanimate  him 
still  more,  was  the  sight  of  his  valued  friend  Whitely,  of  whose  escape 
he  had  been,  up  to  that  hour,  unconscious. 

Notwiths^dinK  these  favourable  sjrmptoms,  however.  Uncle  John 
at  once  sent  for  a  celebrated  physician,  and  a  genend  practitioner  of 
some  eminence.  These  gentlemen  came  promptly.  Thev  met  at  the 
house.  Uncle  John  unreservedly  stated  the  case,  and  when  they  had 
duly  examined  the  patients  they  decided  that  his  frame  had  been  so 
shattered,  and  his  fine  constitution  so  cruelly  undermined,  that  although 
there  was  no  immediate  danger,  his  complete  restoration  would  amount 
idmost  to  a  miracle. 

The  fact  of  there  being  no  immediate  danger  satisfied  Uncle  John  for 
the  time  being.  For  the  rest,  he  hoped  '.—and  he  was  a  man  with  whom 
hope  had  great  weight.  He  begged  of  them,  earnestly,  to  pay  all  possible 
attention  to  his  friend,  and  to  call  into  action  all  the  talent  they  possessed, 
and  they  in  return  gave  him  certain  instructions,  which  he  took  great 
delight  m  having  performed  to  the  very  letter. 

Of  course,  as  the  patient  was  excellently  well  nursed,  having  Uncle 
John/yVThitely,  the  widow,  and  her  two  servants  constantly  attending  to 
him,  valentine  was  not  much  required  at  home.  But  if  even  he  had 
been,  it  is  questionable  whether  Iiouise  would  have  spared  him  for  two 
consecutive  days,  so  imperative  had  she  become,  and  so  firmly  did  she 
insist  upon  his  visiting  her  daily.  It  was  therefore,  perhaps,  fortunate 
that  there  was  no  real  necessity  for  his  running  counter  to  ner  wishes 
in  this  respect ;  and  as  there  was  none,  no  man  could  have  been  more 
constant  in  his  attendance  upon  her  who  had  obtained  full  possession  of 
his  heart. 

Now,  it  happened  at  thi^  memorable  period  of  British  history, 
that  the  majority  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  men  of  extraordinarjr  sapience,  and  being,  therefore, 
extremely  jeEdous  of  their  dignity  and  importance,  moral,  legal,  and  po- 
litical, sought  to  establish  to  all  eternity— First :  That  the  virtue  of 
their  Will  was  superior  to  that  of  the  British  constitution ;  and 
Second  :^  That  having  elevated  themselves  above  the  Law.  they  had 
a  clear  and  inalienable  right  to  denounce  and  to  repudiate  the  decision 
of  any  old  fool  of  a  judge  who,  in  the  due  administration  of  the  Law, 
had  nothing  whatever  but  the  Law  for  his  guidance.  The  marvellous 
wisdom  involved  in  these  two  eternal  principles  will  be  seen  by  the 
enlightened  at  a  glance;  but  the  particular  species  of  diablerie  which 
caused  the  full  development  of  that  beautiful  snirit,  which  forms  the 
very  essence  of  those  two  eternal  principles,  it  will  be  highly  correct  to 
explain  here,  that  the  present  stiff-necked  generation  may  understand 
that  if  anything  analogous  should  occur  during  their  brief  existence, 
th^  must  not  presume  to  set  up  their  dark  views  in  opposition  to  the 
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bright  yiews  of  those  who  oompoee  by  prescription  the  iSnt  aasenibly  of 
the  first  gentlemen  in  the  worlo. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  at  the  period  in  qnestion  the  libel  laws  in 
England  were  so  extremely  comprehensive,  that  anything  was  a  foul 
and  malicious  libel  at  which  any  man  chose  to  take  offence.  Of  course, 
the  truth  or  falsehood  contained  in  that  libel  had  legally  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  the  matter,  inasmuch  as  its  truth  was  adduced  in  aggravation, 
and  vice  verses— it  being  held  that  *'  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater 
the  libel,"  truth  having  the  greater  tendency  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  so  that  the  libel  which  was  most  strictly  true  wss  the  foulest  and 
most  malicious,  while  that  which  was  really  the  most  venial  was  the 
libel  which  contained  the  most  infsunous  ulsehoods.  That  such  laws 
were  just  may  be  rationally  inferred  from  their  existence ;  but,  inde- 
pendently of  this  potent  and  indisputable  proof,  confirmation  may  be 
gathered  from  the  recognised  fact,  that  innumerable  petitions  had  been 
presented  to  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  praying  for  their 
revision,  in  vain.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  Members  of  that 
day.  in  the  fulness  of  their  wisdom,  conceived  that  the  existing  law  of 
libel  was  so  equitable  and  sound  that  it  ought  to  be  neither  repeiued  nor 
revised. 

Such  being  the  admirable  state  of  things,  then,  a  philanthropic 
publisher—who,  having  an  eye  to  the  improved  morals  of  the  rising 
generation,  was  unlike  the  generality  of  publishers,  inasmuch  as  he 
published  works  which  others  would  have  contemptuously  rejected — 
found  his  celebrated  name  set  forth  in  a  certain  report  on  the  state  of 
certain  prisons,  as  the  publisher  of  a  certain  book,  found  in  a  certain 
ward  in  Newgate,  in  which  certain  young  gentlemen  had  been,  with  a 
view  to  their  edification,  confined. 

As  this  was  most  true,  it  was,  of  course,  a  most  foul  and  malicious 
libel,  and  the  philanthropist  accordingly  brought  his  action  thereon ; 
and  as  this  did  not  succeed  to  his  heart's  contentj  action  upon  action 
was  brought  for  the  self-same  libeL  notwithstanding  the  publishers  of 
the  libel  were  the  servai^ts  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared,  by  resolution,  that  they  were 
privileged  to  authorise  the  publication  of  whatever  libels  they  pleased, 
and  upon  whomsoever  they  pleased,  and  that,  therefore,  he  who  darea 
to  bring  an  action  for  any  such  authorized  libel,  and  all  concerned  with 
the  plaintiff  in  such  action,  were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  would  be  meroiflilly  dealt  with  acoordinaly. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  proceeded. 
He  had  at  length  obtained  a  comfortable  verdict,  and  absolutely  went 
on  to  execution.  The  servants  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  course, 
would  not  pay :  their  chattels  were,  therefore,  seizwl  by  the  sheriff,  and 
deliberately  and  ignominiously  sold !  What  then,  under  these  afflicting 
circumstances,  did  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  do  P  Why, 
stung  to  the  very  quick  by  the  contumacious  temerity  of  the  wretches, 
they  sent  the  plaintiff  to  prison ;  they  sent  the  plaintiff's  attomev  to 
prison ;  they  sent  the  attorney's  son  to  prison,  ana  the  attorney's  clerk 
to  prison :  they  also  sent  the  sheriffs  to  prison ;— and  here  they  stopped. 
But  why?— Why  did  they  stop  at  this  point?  Why  did  they  not 
imprison  all  concerned  in  this  vulanous  proceeding,  from  the  ;udge  to 
the  br9ker,  including  the  iury,  counsel,  officers,  and  all  ?  This  strong 
disinclination  to  do  more  than  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  vindication 
pf  their  dignitjr  is  attributable  only  to  their  proverbial  forbearance. 

But  that  which  made  the  matter  worse,  as  far  as  the  sheriflb  were 
concerned,  was  the  fact  of  their  setting  up  a  plea  of  justification  I  They 
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nleided.  fiDEBOoQi,  fluKt  th^ywere  mmpenwl  toMias  tiMgrdid  aotliy 
Imt!  vldoh  1*18  pesfeetiy  nHnutooos,  inaamachastliQyirarelKmiidl^ 
«ii  absolnte  reBolution,  in  direct  oppomtion  to  the  law,  toaot  in  obedimoe 
to  tiie  will  of  those  who  hid  set  themselTeB  ibove  it  They;  moreover, 
]^e»ded  that  they  could  not  hive  icted  in  oppoaitioQ  to  the  uw  without 
liolalang  their  oiths;  which  wis  more  monstrous  stiU,  tat  whit  were 
their  oiths  ?— what  were  they,  when  compared  with  their  manifest  duty 
to  the  minority  of  the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament?  They  were 
bound  to  obey  the  behest  of  that  majority,  n  their  imprisonment 
proved.  The  more  fact  of  their  behest  in  this  case  being  direct)^ 
opposed  to  the  law  bad  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  They 
were  privileged  to  trample  upon  the  law  if  they  liked :  they  were 
pririleged  to  establish  whatever  privilef^es  they  pleased.  Their  power 
to  create  privileges  Ibr  themselves,  with  the  view  of  meeting  every 
conceivable  exi^ncy,  wis  unlimited,  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that  that 
high-flouled  mi^rity,  when  they  found  themselves  vilified  and  denounced 
in  all  quarters,  did  not  start  a  privileged  periodica!,  wherein  to  lampoon 
their  opponents  right  and  left^  and  to  choke— if  they  dared  to  bring 
their  actions— to  choke  with  the  contumacious  both  Newgate  and  the 
Towar.  Nearly  all  who  composed  that  nunority  would  have  contributed 
to  such  a  periodicaL  They  might  have  got  it  up  without  an^  assistance 
of  a  literary  character,  and  brought  it  out  daily ;  while^  being  a  privi- 
leged publication,  matters  would  not  have  been  minced  m  any  sensible 
degree.  This  is  clearly  what  they  ought  to  have  done,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstanoes  of  the  case,  and  the  fact  of  their  having 
abstained  from  the  pursuit  of  such  a  course  shows  the  extent  of  their 
noble  forbearance. 

Now  this  question  of  privilege,  as  it  was  termed— although  it  was,  in 
reality,  no  question  at  aU,  there  being  no  question  about  anything  being 
a  pri^ege  which  the  ms^ori^  chose  to  designate  a  privilege-^-was  one 
which  the  anti-aristooratio  Mr.  Baven  entered  into  with  infinite  spirit. 
He  happened  to  be  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  one  of  the  sherifi^ 
and  their  incarceration  was  a  source  of  great  comfort  to  him,  seeing  that. 
as  he  viewed  it  as  an  act  of  purely  aristocratic  tyranny,  he  entertained 
a  lively  hope  that  its  tendency  would  be  to  brinsthe  abhorred  of  his 
soul,  the  aristocracy,  down.  In  this,  however,  Mr.  Kaven  made  a  slight 
mistake.  The  aristocracy  had  little  or  nothmg  to  do  with  it.  There 
were  members  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  minority,  it  was  true ;  but.  then, 
all  their  political  associations  were  with  the  democracy ;  and.  although 
the^  were  joined  b^  certain  eminent  men,  who  had  placed  themselves 
politically  in  the  aristocratic  ranks,  they  were  chiefly  men  of  plebeian 
origin,  whom  Mr.  Eaven  usually  held  in  high  esteem. 

The  fiicts  therefore,  of  its  bemg  an  essentially  democratic  movement 
proved  the  purity  of  its  character,  by  affording  a  strong  guarantee  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  bearing  the  semblance  of  tyranny,  it  being  pro- 
verbial, of  course,  that  democrats  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be 
actuated  by  anything  like  a  tyrannous  spirit. 

Mr.  Baven,  however,  did  not  care  to  look  at  the  matter  in  this  point 
of  view.  He  contended  that  all  P9wer  was  in  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  that,  therefore,  every  exercise  of  power  was  an  act  of  aristocratic 
tyranny.  **  I  am  going  to  see  these  victims  of  your  beg^ly  aristocracy, 
these  martyred,  incarcerated  sherifik,"  saidhe  to  Yalentme,  a  few  mom- 
uigs  after  poor  Goodman's  liberation.    "  Willyou  accompany  me  ?" 

^  Oh  yes !  I  shall  feel  great  pleasure,"  said  Valentine ;  ^  I  should  like 
to  see  tnem  much." 

The  carriage  was  ordered,  and  they  soon  after  started,  Mr.  Baven 
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having  put  on  his  most  haughty  frown,  and  screwed  his  lips  into  an 
expression  of  contempt  the  most  superb. 

**  What  do  you  think  of  this  question?''  flsid  he  on  the  way—*'  this 
unparalleled  barbarous  question !" 

*'Why,"  repUed  Valentine,  "my  impression  is,  that  while  on  the* 
one  hand  the  particular  pubhcation  complained  of  ought  not  to  be  held 
to  be  a  libel  at  all,  on  the  other  if  the  servants  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  to  be  privileged  to  write  and  publish  what  they  please  of  any  man 
with  impunity,  as  we  possess  no  security  against  the  malignity  or  such 
servants,  they  may  assail  in  their  reports  the  reputation  of  any  honour- 
able man,  and  plimge  him  and  his  family  into  inextricable  ruin." 

As  this  was  an  extremely  narrow  view  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Baven 

greed  with  every  word,  and  contended,  moreover,  that  the  Commons* 
ouse  of  Parliament  had  no  constitutional  ri^ht  to  create  for  themselves 
just  what  privileges  they  pleased,  which  was  m  the  abstract  particularly 
stupid. 

The  carriage  now  stopped,  and  they  alighted,  and  were  ushered  with 
others,  by  a  remarkably  thin  individual,  mto  the  presence  of  two  dark, 
jolly-looking  gentlemen,  who  were  in  fact  the  martyred  sheriflk.  They 
did  not  appear  to  be  much  cut  up :  on  the  contrary,  they  looked  rather 
wagjzish,  as  if  they  would  not  nave  cared  to  intimate  privately  and 
oonndentially  that,  as  a  whole,  they  rather  liked  it  than  not.  One  of 
them,  it  is  true,  seemed  to  want  a  change  of  air,  for  his  breath  was  rather 
short,  and  he  wheezed  sometimes  slightly;  but  with  this  single  excen- 
tion,  they  appeared  to  be  perfectly  easy  m  their  minds,  and  absolutely 
induced  the  beUef  that  thej  derived  from  their  position  a  very  consider- 
able amount  of  secret  satisfaction.  Of  course,  they  spoke  firmly  and 
boldly  on  the  subject  They  declared  that  they  would  never  give  in ! 
They  had  by  some  strange  perversion  of  reason  deluded  themselves  into 
the  conviction  that,  in  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  supreme  will  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  they  had  actually  done  no  more 
than  their  duty,  and  such  being  the  case^  they  gave  pointed  expression 
to  their  fixed  and  immovable  determination  to  suffer  death  rather  than 
yield  to  what  they  denounced  as  a  most  tyrannous  exercise  of  uncon- 
.  stitutional  power.  They  couldn't  do  it !  They  wouldn't  do  it !— their 
principles  wouldn't  let  them !  They  felt  of  course,  grateful  to  those 
affectionate  friends  who  had  done  them  the  honour  to  visit  them  there 
in  the  dark  fogg/  dav  of  tribulation ;  but  as  for  surrendering  to  the 
tyrannous  majonty  of  the  House  of  Commons !— they  wouldn't. 

Of  course,  as  these  strong  and  undutiful  expressions  reached  the  ears 
of  those  who  composed  the  majority  against  whom  they  were  directed, 
no  merciful  consideration  could  be  hoped  for  from  them.  They  were 
daring  expressions,  remarkably  daring.  The  noble  and  jealous  majo- 
rity, who  felt  that  they  ought  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost  deference 
by  those  whom  they  had  incarcerated  for  a  breach  of  their  privileges, 
strongly  disapproved  of  those  expressions,  and  hence  when,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  a  meeting  was  convened  by  the  contumacious  sherifi&  to 
take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  impri- 
sonment, and  to  adopt  such  proceedings  as  might  be  expedient  to  effect 
their  liberation,  a  deputation  from  that  noble  majority,  composed  of 
half  a  dozen  of  the  most  popular  statesmen— backed  by  a  legion  of 
individuals,  each  of  whom  had  been  secured  by  a  small  retaining  fee  to 

""vocate  privilege  for  ever !— marched  into  the  hall  in  which  the  meet- 
was  to  be  held,  about  an  hour  before  the  regular  proceedings  were 
mmence. 
ving  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  they  determined,  in- 
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stead  of  waiting  for  those  tardigrade  creatures  whose  proTinoe  it  whs 
to  lead  the  business  of  the  meeting,  to  oommenoe  and  carry  on  the  pro- 
ceedings themselTes,  and,  therefore,  one  of  the  deputation  stepped  for- 
ward to  proi^ose  that  another  of  the  de|)utation  should  be  requested  to 
ti^e  the  cluur.  TUs  produced  some  slight  disapprobation,  forasmuch 
as  there  were  already  a  few  "  friends  of  fiur  play"  in  the  room,  they 
protested  a^inst  the  under-sheriflfe— wh(«n  the  sheriffs  had  deputed  to 
attend— bemg  thus  by  a  dignified  manoeuvre  forestalled. 

**  Gentlemen!"  said  the  proposer,  addressing  the  retainers.  "  Is  it 
your  wish  that  our  old  and  tried  friend  should  toke  the  chair  ?" 

In  the  midst  of  a  sU^ht  senatorial  yell,  the  question  was  nominally 
seconded  and  carried  with  surpassing  unanimity,  and  the  old  and  tried 
friend  vaulted  into  the  chair  in  the  due  course  of  nature. 

**'  We  are  met  here  to-day,"  said  that  statesman,  "  to  discuss  a  prin- 
dple  of  extraordinary  vitality." 

Tou  have  not  been  elected  to  the  chair  I"  cried  one  of  the  friends 
of  fair  play. 

••  Haven't  I"  said  the  statesman.  **  Never  mind,  I  am  in  it !"  and 
he  winked  at  the  senators  around  him.  "  I  am  not  going  to  make 
a  lon^  speech,"  he  continued.  "  Has  any  gentleman  a  resolution  to 
submit  to  the  meeting  ?" 

"  I  have  a  resolution !"  cried  a  remarkable  senator,  who  took  great 
delight  in  beholding  dead  bodies,  and  prided  himself  especially  upon 
the  statesmanlike  quality  of  making  faces  of  a  character  peculiarly 
grotesque.    "  I  have  a  resolution  to  propose." 

One  of  the  friends  of  fair  play  here  protested  against  the  irregularity 
oftheprooeedines. 

•*  Why,  your  honest  and  straightforward  chairman,"  exclaimed  the 
remarkable  senator,  "  asked  if  any  one  had  a  resolution  to  propose.  I 
answer.  Yes,  I  have  one." 

"  I  beg  to  rise  to  order,"  said  a  gentleman,  who  was  at  that  time  well 
known  in  the  city. 

"  Order !"  cried  the  remarkable  senator;  "why  there's  no  disorder 
now^  except  that  which  you  mskke ! " 

The  gentleman,  however,  insisted  upon  suggesting  that,  in  their 
eagerness,  to  do  business,  they  had  forgotten  to  read  the  requisition, 
which,  just  for  the  sake  of  quieting  that  gentleman,  was  borrowed 
and  read. 

"  Now,*  said  the  senator,  who  was  still  on  his  legs,  "we  have  every- 
thing regular,  and " 

"  But, '  interrupted  an  enemy  to  privilege,  "  we  want  fair  play ! " 

•*  Why.  the  gintleman  who  calls  for  fair  play,"  cried  one  of  the  depu- 
tation, who  boasted  of  having  "  tropically"  a  tail  with  seven  million 
supple  joints,  "  is  ugly  enough  to  be  angry !  Did  ye  iver  now  say  sich 
an  u{||ly  baste !    Be  me  soul,  thin,  he's  ugly  in  the  extrame." 

This  sound  and  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  consequently  in  favour  of  the  incarceration 
of  the  sheriffs,  had  an  electric  effect^  and  again  cleared  the  way  for  that 
remarkable  senator,  who  was  still  m  possession  of  the  chair.  "  We 
have  to  consider,"  he  resumed,—"  we  have  to  consider,  in  the  first 
place ^" 

**  Down  r  down ! "  shouted  the  friends  of  fair  play. 

"Indeed!"  said  the  senator,  with  an  expression  of  contempt. 
••Down !  down !  Don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  ?  Down !  Who's  to  do 
it  P-^ho11  put  me  down  ?  Thafs  what  I  ask :  who'll  put  me  down  ? 
Down  I    It  won't  do !    If  s  no  go.    If  s  been  tried  on  before." . 
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"  Are  you  a  freeholder  F  "  demsaded  one  of  the  friendB  of  Uir  play. 

"  Am  I  a  freeholder  ?  There's  a  pretty  fellow !  There's  a  most  sen* 
sihle  animal !    Why  the  fellow  must  be  a  natural  fool  to—*-" 

Here  there  were  loud  cries  of  "  Question.'' 

**  Question ! "  cried  the  senator.  The  question  is  too  muoh  for  you  1 
You  nave  too  much  stupidity  to  understand  the  question.  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  at  a  lot  of  idiots  bawling  out '  question !  question !  ques- 
tion!''' And  the  senator,  screwing  up  his  legislatorial  mouth,  gave 
interesting  imitations  of  the  vanous  tones  in  which  the  word  question 
was  capable  of  being  uttered. 

An  elderly  gentleman  on  the  hustings  here  had  the  unblushing  auda- 
dtartocaU^'Orderl" 

^  I  wish,"  said  the  senator,  with  infinite  propriety,  '*tbat  I  had  a 
strait  waistcoat  for  that  old  lunatic." 

This  observation  was  greatly  applauded:  but  before  the  applause  had 
died  away,  another  gentleman,  who  was  dressed  rather  better  than  any 
member  of  the  deputation,  suggested  the  propriety  of  the  speaker 
confining  his  remarks  to  the  object  for  which  the  meetinK  hai  been 
called.  '*  What  do  you  mean  ? "  cried  the  senator.  **  Who  is  this 
man-milliner  who  dares  to  interrupt  me  P  what  has  he  done  with  his 
bandbox?" 

At  this  interesting  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  under-sheri£b  entered 
with  their  fhends,  among  whom  were  several  highly-influential  but 
KTOssly-deludeU  magistrates  of  the  county.  They  proceeded  at  once  to 
the  platform,  and  one  of  the  under-sheriffs  had  ute  daring  to  request 
the  statesman  who  occupied  the  chur  to  give  it  up.  To  this  cool  but 
extremely  audacious  request,  of  course,  that  great  statesman  refused  to 
concede.  '*  I  am  here,''  said  he,  "  and  here  I  stick,  and  no  mistake 
about  it !  "—an  appropriate  observation,  which  called  forth  a  remark 
from  the  under-sheriff,  to  the  effect  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to 
corrupt  the  meeting ;  which  remark  had  no  sooner  been  uttered,  than 
a  rush  was  made  to  the  back  of  the  platform,  of  which  the  obieot  was 
obviously  to  hurl  the  under-sheri£&  and  their  influential  friends  head- 
long into  the  body  of  the  meeting. 

There  were  many  superficial  individuals  at  this  time  present,  who 
conceived  that  this  was  not  precisely  the  fashion  in  whion  a  great  prin- 
ciple ought  to  be  discussed ;  but  then  these  individuals  really  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  matter :  they  foolishly  imagined  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  deputation  to  allow  the  sheriffs'  fnends  to  be  heard,  whereas 
it  was  their  duty— a  duty  which  they  owed  to  that  majority  whom  the/ 
fairly  represented— to  silence  the  sherifib'  friends  by  all  the  means  at  thieor 
command. 

The  under-sheri£&,  notwithstanding,  kept  their  ground,  with  that 
physical  inflexibility  by  which  bold  bad  men  are  in  the  aggrente 
characterized,  and  a  regular  battle  ensued.  The  deputation  themselves 
were  particularly  active,  while  the  spirit  and  courage  developed  by 
their  retainers  were  admirable  in  the  extreme.  They  tore  down  the 
partition  that  enclosed  the  platform,  as  if  it  had  been  touchwood,  and 
crumbled  the  chairman's  table  into  one  chaotic  mass  of  infinitesimal  dust 

'*The  Blot  Actl  the  Biot  Act !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  dastardly 
enemies  of  unlimited  privilege ;  and  the  under-sherifi&  actually  did  read 
the  Biot  Act,  and  quitted  the  room  vnth  their  friends^  Uke  cowards, 
leaving  the  noble  deputation  of  the  majority  of  the  Oommons'  House  of 
Parliament  in  full  possession  of  the  field,  after  having  triumphantly 
steudc  the  conviction  into  every  British  breast,  that  both  in  and  out  of 
the  House  they  were  resolved  to  reign  supreme ! 
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CHAPTEE  XLTV. 

Show*  wliafc  carious  Creatures  Ladies  in  Unre  may  appear. 

19  the  conrse  of  their  lives,  men  frequently  find  their  estimate  of  the 
character  of  ladies  to  be  incorrect;  and  although  it  may  occasionally 
happen— say  once  in  an  age— that  a  lady  will  mistake  the  real  character 
of  a  man,  the  striking  truth  invoWed  in  the  position  loses  none  of  its 
legitimate  force^  for  it  has  but  to  be  experienced  to  inspire  the  soul  with 
a  due  appreciation  of  its  purity  and  importance. 

It  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  follow  of  necessity,  that  when 
circumstances  prompt  men  to  form  a  second  estimate,  the  second  musi 
be  more  correct  than  the  first,  for  the  qualities  of  ladies,  especially  if 
they  be  loveable,  lovely,  and  young,  are  so  variously  developed  and  con- 
cealed, that  a  man  can  make  sure  of  being  somewhat  out.  only,  when, 
after  having  added  the  little  items  up,  he  discovers  that  he  has  reckoned 
the  amount  to  be  an  angel. 

It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that  how  various  and  irreconoileable  soever 
may  be  the  estimates  of  men  touching  this  extremely  interesting  point, 
it  is  perfectly  possible  for  the  first  to  oe  the  true  one,  albeit  the  proba- 
bility inclines  to  the  second.  It  is,  however,  strictly  within  the  scope 
of  the  imagination  to  conceive  that  they  mav  in  some  cases  be  equally 
wrong,  and  in  order  to  prove  this  remarkable  fact,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  explain  how  Valentine,  having  formed  his  first  estimate  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Louise,  was  induced  to  form  a  second,  and  how  that  was  found 
to  be  quite  as  incorrect  as  the  first. 

He  had  for  some  time  observed  what  he  conceived  to  be  an  inexpli- 
cable change  in  the  general  tone  and  bearing  of  Louise.  She  had  be- 
come in  his  view  more  imperative,  more  haughty,  more  assuming,  and 
laboured  apparently  to  maJce  him  understand  tnat  she  had  an  inalienable 
right  to  insist  upon  his  devotine  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention  to 
her.  Whenever  he  failed  to  call  precisely  when  she  happened  to  expect 
him,  she  would  address  him  in  a  style  which  bore  the  semblance  of 
asperity,  and  demand  to  know  the  reason :  when,  if  he  did  not  explain 
to  her  entire  satisfaction,  she  would  turn  from  him  at  once  and  for  hours 
sit  sullenly  silent  alone: 

Of  course,  Valentine  did  not  approve  of  this  mode  of  displaying 
affection.  He  felt  that  she  might  love  him  indeed,  fondly,  passion- 
ately :  still  he  conceived  that  the  object  she  had  in  view  was  to  make 
him  her  slave,  to  which  his  spirit  would  not  allow  him  to  submit. 
His  feelings  towards  her  were  of  the  purest  and  most  affectionate  caste ; 
he  had  cherished  those  feetines  from  the  first,  and  still  fostered  them 
fondly,  albeit  he  had  been  lea  to  suspect  that  she  was  not  that  sweet- 
tempered,  mild,  calm,  gentle  creature  nis  heart  induced  him  originally 
to  believe  her  to  be ;  but  when  he  discovered,  or  thought  he  had  dis- 
covered, that  she  presumed  upon  the  existence  of  those  feeling,  and  ap- 
peared to  take  deught  in  wounding,  placing  with,  and  tyrannising  over 
them,  he  naturally  felt  that  if  the  spirit  by  which  she  was  actuated 
were  not  promptly  checked,  it  .would  eventually  acquire  too  much 
strength  to  be  subdued. 

The  more  he  tried,  however,  to  accomplish  the  task  he  had  proposed, 
the  more  impatient  she  became.  He  remonstrated  calmlv,  and  deli- 
cately pointed  oat  the  folly  of  giving  way  to  a  habit  which  could  be 
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productiTe  of  nothing  but  discontent  ''Mv  dear  Lonise ! "  he  wonld 
exclaim,  "why  do  you  thus  strive  to  make  me  wretched?  Why 
assume  a  false  character  ?  This  is  one  to  which  I  am  sure  you  have 
no  real  claiin,  and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  conceive  what  pleasure 
you  can  derive  from  its  assumption,  when  you  luiow  it  to  be  a  source  of 
unhappiness  to  me." 

"Sir,"  she  would  reply,  •'understand  that  I  am  not  to  be  schooled 
like  a  child.  I  will  not  be  spoken  to  thus.  I  cannot  bear  it.  It  displays 
an  overbearing  disposition,  to  which  I  will  never  submit.  If  I  am  so 
odious,  that  my  society  is  the  source  of  pain  to  you,  I  do  not  conceive 
that  you  are  bound  to  endure  it.  There  are  others  more  amiable,  more 
calculated  doubtless  to  impart  pleasure.  I  am  therefore  surprised  tiiat 
you  do  not  prefer  their  society  to  mine." 

These  and  other  remarks  of  a  similar  character  had  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing Valentine  to  believe,  that  while  her  ostensible  aim  was  to 
monopolise  the  whole  of  his  time  and  attention,  her  latent  object  was  to 
tire  him  out,  and  thus  to  force  him  to  do  that  which  she  was  anxious  to 
avoid  doing  directly  herself.  He  knew  that  on  the  death  of  her  father 
she  would  be  mistress  of  considerable  wealth :  he  knew  that  Saven 
belonged  to  the  mere  monied  aristocracy,  and  that  his  purse-proud 
spirit  had  been  imbibed  to  some  extent  by  Louise ;  it  was  therefore  but 
natural  for  him  to  imagine  that  on  its  being  discovered  that  his  expec- 
tations were  nothing  at  all  comparable  with  hers,  her  father  bad 
prompted  her  to  resort  to  some  indirect  means  of  breaking  o£r  what  he 
considered  an  ineligible  match. 

Of  course,  he  no  sooner  conceived  this  idea  than  he  resolved  to 
absent  himself,  at  least  for  a  time.  There  had  been  nothing  in  Raven's 
conduct  towards  him  to  justify  such  an  impression,  while  his  hopes  were 
in  favour  of  its  being  utterly  false ;  still  he  felt  himself  bound,  as  a 
matter  of  common  justice  to  himself,  to  have  recourse  to  the  only  avail- 
able mode  of  ascertaining  if  the  notion  he  had  conceived  were  well 
founded  or  not 

He  accordingly  ceased  to  visit  as  usual,  and  as  he  kept  away  for  two 
entire  days  without  hearing  one  word  from  Ijouise,  ne  begism  to  be 
particularly  wretched  in  the  conviction  that  what  he  had  imagined  was 
really  correct.  On  the  third  day,  however,  his  hopes  revived,  when  he 
saw  Kaven's  carriage  drive  up  to  the  door.  He  was,  of  course,  "not  at 
home,"  but  that  was  perfectly  unnecessary,  seeing  that  Louise,  who  was 
alone  in  the  carriage,  simply  inquired  after  the  state  of  his  general 
health,  and  having  sent  in  her  father's  card,  drove  off  at  once. 

The  lightness  and  freedom  with  which  Valentine  breathed  after  this 
were  remarkable.  He  actually  began  to  feel  himself  again,  and  it  really 
required  but  little  to  re-assure  him  that  Louise  loved  nim  still. 

Why,  Val,"  said  Uncle  John,  who  entered  the  room  as  the  card 
was  brought  up.  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  boy,  between  you  and  your 
lady-love,— anything  wrone  ?  " 

*  I  am  not  quite  satisfied,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Not  quite  satisfied !  then  you  ought  to  be.  That's  my  impression, 
—you  oueht  to  be  satisfied.  What  would  you  have?  She  is  interest- 
ing, amiable,  beautiful,  intelligent    What  more  can  you  desire  ?  " 

*^ Sincerity  ! "  repUed  Valentine.. 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  she  is  not  sincere  ?  Pooh,  absurd! 
T*ll  not  beheve  it   She  is  full  of  sincerity ;  that  girl  is  all  heart.  I  know 

^  I  am  sure  of  it !  Val,  you  must  not  Have  such  fancies.  You  deceive 
:reelf  while  you  trifle  with  her,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  play  with 
feehngs  of  a  woman," 
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"  That  I  am  sure  I  have  no  desire  to  do ;  hut  she  appears  to  take  plea- 
sure in  trifling  with  mine." 

"  Why,  of  course !  They  all  do  it.  You  ought  to  know  that  It  is  a 
thing  which  every  man  must  expect.  It  is  their  province ;  hut  their 
object  is  simply  to  see  what  men  are  made  of." 

'^'That  may  be  very  correct,"  said  Valentine ;  "they  may  all  be 
coquettes  more  or  less ;  but  I  fear  that,  as  I  am  not  rich  and  they  are, 
the  impression  of  Eaven  is  that  Louise,  by  marrying  me,  would  be  to 
some  extent  sacrificed." 

"  Sacrificed  1 "  exclaimed  Uncle  John,  with  an  appropriate  look 
of  indignation.  "Why,  what  does  he  mean  by  that?  What  does  he 
mean  by  his  daughter  being  sacrificed  ?  Does  he  take  you  for  a  penny- 
less  beggar  ?  Never  enter  the  house  again,  my  boy !  Show  your  inde- 
pendence ! — sacrificed,  indeed !" 

"  BecoUect,  I  have  no  proof  of  this  being  his  impression." 

"  But  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be  so  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  any  direct  reason  to  beUeve  it." 

**  But  has  he  ever  hinted  such  a  thing  ?  Has  he  ever  in  any  shape 
given  you  the  sUghtest  intimation  of  anything  of  the  kind  ?  " 

«  Never." 

"  Then  how  came  you  to  entertain  the  notion  ?  " 

"  Simply  because  I  have  of  late  observed  a  change  in  the  manner  of 
Louise.'^ 

**  Is  that  all  ?  Why,  you  silly  fellow !  Did  you  ever  expect  to  find 
her  always  the  same  ?  do  you  not  know  that  all  women  are  as  variable 
as  the  wind  ?  A  change  in  her  manner !  Why,  they  are  always 
changing.  They  are  continually  at  it!  And  so  because  she  has 
simply  done  that  which  is  recognised  generally  as  being  one  of  their 
privileges,  poor  things !  you  consider  yourself  justified  in  supposing 
that  sue  is  anxious  to  discard  you  m  consec[uence  of  her  pecu- 
niary expectations  being  somewnat  more  brilhant  than  your  own ! 
Don't  be  stupid.  Go  as  usual.  If,  indeed,  any  hint  of  the  kihd  be 
given,  you  will  know  how  to  act;  leave  the  house  that  very  instant, 
and  never  enter  it  again.  But  I  don't  believe  anything  of  the  sort. 
The  girl  is  passionately  fond  of  you.  I  am  sure  of  it.  Can  you  imagine 
that  she  would  have  called  here  this  morning  if  her  object  were  what 
you  susnect  it  to  be  ?  Is  it  likely  ?  My  boy,  you  do  her  an  injustice. 
Go  to  her  at  once.  You  are  wounding  her  feelings,  which  you 
ought,  as  a  man,  to  be  anxious  to  avoid.  Depend  upon  it,  Yal,  she 
is  a  good  little  creature.  She  is  the  very  sort  of  girl  with  whom,  if  I 
were  again  young,  I  should  be  likely  to  fall  over  head  and  ears  in  love." 

As  tne  firmness,  as  well  as  the  birth  of  affection,  in  a  great  degree 
depends  upon  our  views  being  backed  by  the  judgment  of  others,  Valen- 
tine heard  this  with  pleasure.  He  felt  at  the  time  quite  sure  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Uncle  John  was  correct,  and  therefore  made  up 
his  mind  to  oill  the  following  morning.  In  the  evening,  however,  while 
engaged  in  a  conversation  touching  the  villany  of  Goodman's  relatives, 
a  note,  superscribed  by  Louise,  and  emblazoned  with  the  flaming  crest 
of  Baven,  was  brought  into  the  room,  with  the  information  that  the  ser- 
vant had  been  desired  so  wait. 

The  note  was  immediately  opened,  of  course,  and  the  following  were 
found  to  be  its  affectionate  contents : — 

"  Miss  Baven  has  to  apologize  for  having  thus  taken  the  liberty  of 
troubling  one  so  superior  in  every  respect  to  herself;  but  as  she  has  the 
presumption  to  conceive  it  to  be  i)ossible  that  he  may  condescend  to 
state  whether  she  may  expect  him  to  honour  her  with  a  call  to-morrow 
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morning,  and  if  not,  whether  she  will  he  justified  in  expecting  ever  to 
have  that  high  hononr  again ;  she  humhly  hegs  the  favour  of  some 
slight  information  on  the  subject,  albeit  she  is  fully  aware  of  its  being 
one  which  to  him  is  extremely  displeasing." 

Twice  Valentine  read  this  affectionate  note,  being  naturally  anxious 
to  understand  all  its  peculiar  points  and  bearingEL  and  then  smiled  as  he 
submitted  it  to  Uncle  John,  who.  havins  laughed  very  merrily,  handed 
it  to  Whitely,  upon  whom  it  had  a  totally  different  efiTect  for  he  shed 
tears  the  moment  he  saw  it,  and  on  being  strongly  urged  to  state  the 
reason,  explained  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  its  being  precisely  like 
the  himdwriting  of  her  by  whom,  firteen  years  before,  he  had  been 
shamefully  dishonoured. 

'* Bless  my  life  and  soul!"  said  Uncle  John;  "why,  how  was 
that?" 

*'  Some  day,"  replied  Whitely,  "  I  will  explain.  It  is  ft  long,  sad 
tale,— «  tale  of  wretchedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  in&m^  on  the 
other;"  and  firesh  tears  gushed  forth  as  he  looked  again  at  the 
writins,  which  appeared  to  call  up  recollections  of  a  character  the  most 
painiuL 

While  Whitely  was  thus  occupied,  Valentine  was  preparing  to 
answer  the  note.  He  knew  not  how  to  begin,  "  My  dear  Jjouise  ?^'  •— 
No,  that  would  not  do.  "  Madam  ?  "  no :  nor  would  that.  At  length, 
having  decided  upon  sending  an  answer  in  a  style  orarresponding  with 
her  own  for  the  time  bein^,  he  wrote  thus  :— 

"  Miss  Baven  is  hereby  informed,  that  he,  whose  immense  superiority 
has  been  so  happily  acknowledged,  will  have  the  peculiar  condescension 
to  honour  Miss  Kaven  with  a  visit  in  the  morning." 

This  he  thought  very  fair  and  highly  appronriate,  oonsiderins ;  and 
having  despatched  it,  he  turned  to  resume  the  conversation,  having 
reference  to  Groodman's  position  with  his  brother.  Whitely  was,  how- 
ever, then  deeply  engaged  with  his  own  thoughts,  while  Uncle  John 
seemed  quite  di^)osea  to  commune  witli  himself  in  silence ;  and,  there- 
fore, as  valentine  also  had  private  considerations  to  enieruiin  mm,  tiie 
subiect  was  not  renewed,  and  they  all  retired  early. 

Valentine  slept  most  soundly  that  night.  His  rest  had  for  some 
time  previously  been  broken.  He  had  had  dreadful  dreams :  nay,  his 
vivid  imagination  had  actually,  on  one  occasion,  placed  him  in  a  por- 
tion from  which— althoueh  hotly  pursued  by  a  mob  of  individuals 
whom  he  wished  to  avoid— he  was  utterly  unable  to  stir  an  inch  !-- 
which  was  very  unpleasant.  "His  mind  was  now,  however,  oompara- 
tively  tranquil;  and  as  he,  in  consequence,  made  up  to  some  extent  for 
the  sleep  which  he  had  lost,  he  rose  in  the  morning  very  sensibly  re- 
freshed, and,  having  eaten  an  unusually  hearty  breakfast^  proceeded  to 
keep  his  appointment  with  Louise. 

"I  wonder,"  thought  he  on  the  way,— I  wonder  how  she  will  receive 
me?  Angrily,  perhaps— perhaps  coolly— perhaps  with  a  smile."  He 
could  scarcely  im  which  of  the  three  was  the  most  probable  conjecture, 
although  it  mav  just  as  well  at  once  be  confessed  that  as  his  hopes  were 
with  the  last,  he  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  greatest  amount  of 
probabili^  rested  decidedly  upon  that. 

The  thin^  was,  however  soon  proved.  He  reached  the  house,  and 
was  shown  mto  a  room,  in  which  Louise  sat  in  state.  He  approached 
her :  she  bowed  with  that  peculiar  grace  which  freezes  on  the  hottest 
day  m  June.  He  took  her  hand :  she  withdrew  it.  JBEe  attempted  to 
kiss  her !— she  would  not  allow  that  attempt  to  succeed,  but  waved  her 
hand  towards  a  chair  m  the  distance. 
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••Louise  "said  he  traijc[uilly/*may  I  know  your  object  in  wishing 
me  to  visit  you  this  morning  ?  '* 

"  Sir,  my  object  was  to  ascertain  why  you  thus  treat  me  with  con- 
tempt. I  conceived  that  if  even  you  had  no  regard  for  me,  you  at  least 
had  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman.  But  it  appears  that  even  in  that,  I 
have  been  grossly  deceived." 

'•  You  are  inclined  to  be  severe.  Miss  [Saven,"  said  Valentine,  good- 
humouredly. 

**Not  more  so  than  circumstances  warrant.  If,  after  having  been 
but  too  successful  in  inducing  me  to  believe  that  your  professions  were 
sincere,  you  discovered  in  my  character,  or  general  conduct,  anything 
calculated  to  render  my  society  painful,  why  nad  you  not  the  manliness 
to  avow  it  ? — ^why  absent  yourself  from  me  without  a  single  word  of 
explanation— without  uttering  a  syllable  having  reference  to  the  cause  ? 
Is  it  gentleman-like  ?    Is  it—" 

••  Miss  Raven,  shall  I  call  to-morrow  morning !  The  probability  is, 
that  you  will  then  be  more  calm." 

••  I  am  sufficiently  calm  now,  sir.  I  shall  never  be  more  calm  until 
you  have  explained  to  me  that  which  seems  attributable,  not  to  mere 
caprice,  but  to  something  far  worse.  What  have  I  done?  What 
offence  have  I  committed  r  Why  have  you  not  called  here  as  usual  ? 
Give  me  a  single  reason  for  your  absence,  and  then  at  least  I  shall  know 
how  to  act." 

••Louise,  I  will  be  frank  with  you,"  said  Valentine,  who  still  pre- 
served his  calmness;  "I  will  candidly  explain  to  you  the  cause  of  my 
absence.  When  I  first  had  the  pleusdre  of  seeing  you,  and  for  some 
time  after  I  had  discovered  your  residence,  it  was  not  alone  your 
beauty  by  which  I  was  enthralled,  although  to  that  I  was  never  insen- 
sible--" 

**  Sir !"  interrupted  Louise,  '*  I  am'  aware  that  we  are  all  sufficiently 
open  to  flattery ;  out  allow  me  to  suggest,  that  there  are  times  at  which 
it  becomes  too  palpable  to  be  pleasing.  I  demand  to  know,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  reason  whyyou  have  absented  yourself  from  me  ?" 

•*  Upon  my  word,  Miss  lutven,  you  are  somewhat  imperious." 

•*Have  I  not  a  right  sir,  to  demand  this,  after  what  has  happened  ? 
What  was  the  cause  ?  '* 

••Briefly  this:  I  have  noticed, of  late, an  extraordinary  change  in 
your  conduct  towards  me,  and,  conceiving  that  my  presence  had  become 
riomewhat  irksome,  I—" 

"How  could  you  possibly  imagine  anything  of  the  kind,  when  you 
know  that  I  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  induce  you  to  call  more  con- 
stantly than  ever  ?"  ♦ 

"Nay,  nay,  hear  me  out.  Having  conceived  this,  I  felt  that  there 
must  be  some  motive,  some  secret  cause  for  so  sudden  a  change ;  and, 
being  utterly  unconscious  of  having  done  aught  to  induce  it,  I  naturally 
attributed  the  fact  to  your  knowledge  of  my  expectations,  in  a  pecu- 
niaryjpoint  of  view,  being  greatly  inferior  to  your  own." 

••Wnat  have  I  to  do  with  pecuniary  expectations?  Have  I  ever 
inquired  what  they  were  ?  Have  I  ever  dropped  a  syllable,  which 
could  be  construed  into  a  hint  ui>on  the  subject  r  Never !  But  you 
conceal  the  real  cause,  which  lies  deeper.  You  once  saved  my  lite ; 
you  saved  the  life  of  my  father,  and,  therefore,  know  that  I%m  bound 
to  you  in  gratitude  for  ever.  You  presume  upon  that,  and  hence  trifle 
with,  and  trample  upon,  my  feelings;  or  if  not^  you  have  been  intro- 
duced to  some  brilliaiit  coquette,  some  fieiscinating  creature,  more  aooom- 
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plished  and  highly  oonneoAed  thm  myself,  in  whose  Kxnety  you 
experience  more  pleasure  than  in  mine,  «na  to  whom  you  derote  all 
your  happier  houra." 

**  Indeed,  lioaue,  you  do  me  wrong,  and  I  feel  that  in  your  calmer 
momenta  you  will  acknowledge,  at  least  to  yourael^  that  your  eipressed 
views  on  both  points  are  baseless  and  unjust" 

**  Ton  then  wish  me  to  believe  that,  altbougli  you  thua  abun  mey  you 
neither  take  advantage  of  the  circumstance  I  nave  named^  nor  oourl 
the  society  of  another  ?    Tou  wish  me  to  believe  this  ?"  "^ 

**  I  wish  you  to  believa.  that  although  my  afiTeo^ns  are  fixed  upoii 
you  firmly,  X  never  wifl  oonsent  to  oe  a  passive,  abjeot  slave,  to  be 
tyranniaed  over,  and  tortured  perpetually  by  the  violenoe  of  her  firom 
whom  I  ought  to  expect  nothing  but  gentleness  and  love. ' 

*'  Yon  undentam^  air,  of  courBe,*'^8aid  Louise,  with  mat  dignity, 
''that,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  are  perfeotly  nree." 

**  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  make  you  understand,  that^  at 
least  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  theae  strong  borsta  of  passion  are  voiy 
painftiL" 

**  Tou  would  have  me  then  endure  all  in  silence !  —  though  spurned, 
shunned,  contemned,  and  treated  with  every  spedea  of  oontumely,  I 
must  be  alent  1  She  to  whom  you  have  devoted  the  laat  three  days  maj 
do  this,  but  be  assured  that  X  will  not" 

<*  The  laat  three  days  I  have  devoted  to  those  poor  old  gentlemen,  of 
whom  I  have  so  frequently  spoken." 

"Assuming  such  to  have  been  the  case,  even  that  would  not  justify 
your  conduct  to  me.  If  you  have  more  pleasure  in  the  sociely  of  two 
old  lunatics  than  in  mine,  X,  of  course,  feel  fiattered,  and  ean  on&,  under 
the  oircumstanceL  say  that  ^ou  had  better  return  to  it  s^  onee." 

"  I  will  do  so,  if  you  wish  it." 

•  You  wai  ?— You  will  leave  me  ?  " 

**  Most  certainly^"  said  Valentine!,  and  he  rose  on  the  instant 

"  Go,"  said  Louise,  who  bit  her  lips  violently,  and  turned  pale  with 
passion.  **  I  have  no  right,  no  Ynak,  to  detain  you.  By  all  means,  air, 
go.  But  remember,  if  you  do,  if  you  do  leave  me  thua— never,  nevoid— 
my  heart  will  break  !-~X  cannot  bear  it—" 

^  Louise ! "  cried  Valentine,  who  flew  to  her  side  instantly,  and  oau^t 
her  in  his  arms,  as  she  was  fallinK.  She  had  fiunted.  The  perspiration 
stood  like  dew  upon  her  brow&  whioh  were  icy  cold,  and  she  looked  pale 
as  death.  For  a  moment  he  felt  paralysed.  He  knew  not  how  to  act. 
He  gaaed  upon,  and  kissed  her;  but  no  si^  of  reanimation  i^peared. 
He  reached  th^belL  still  bearing  her  iu  his  arms,  but  the  rope  seemed 
useless.  He  tned  the  other.  The  shock  was  far  too  great  for  that ;  it 
came  down  aa  mstantaneoualy  as  if  it  had  been  held  by  a  single  thread, 
but  before  it  descended  he  had  unoonsdouabr  xnade  sufficient  noise  to 
alarm  all  the  aervanta,  of  whom  four  ruahe4  «t  once,  into  the  room,  in 
a  state  of  great  excitement 

01  course,  thev  were  all  stunned  on  beholding  Xiouise,  like  a  dead 
individual,  in  Vfuentine'a  arms ;  but  the  attitude  of  the  coachman  was 
the  most  picturesque,  although  many  mi^fht  have  admired  the  repose  of 
the  porter,  aa  extraordinary-looking^  sen&nental  scoundrel,  whose  com- 
prehensive mind  teemed  with  homd  suspicions,  and  whom  the  scene 
struck  phyfloally  tranquil, 

"*  Jdy  gooduess  me,  what  is  the  matter !"  cried  the  hidy's  maid,  in 
peculiar  apron  had  been  established  two  remarkable  pockets, 
Ywealwairaasppenastbeda^.  "  My  dear  miss !— come !— poor 
-itun  and  fetch  the  eau  de  Cologne,^  she  continued,  addre^ng 
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one  of  th6  servaLts ;  **  it  is  lying  on  va  table— a  Ions,  nanow  bottle,  all 
neck !    You  will  find  it— but  stay ;  rll  run  myself. 

**  You  had  better  remais,"  said  Valentine ;  "  you  had  better  not 
leave." 

*'  Tell  Susan  to  get  it  then :  tell  her  to  make  haste !  I  hope  to  good- 
ness her  papa  will  not  return  before  she  recovers ;  if  he  should,  there'll 
be  such  a  to  do !  My  dear  young  lady !— look  up !  I  never  saw  her  so 
befAre.  I  never  did.  I  cannot  think  what  it  could  be.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive. Susan !  Susan !  What  a  time  the  g(irl  is,  to  be  sure.  But  there's 
no  getting  anything  done  unless  one  does  it  one's  self.  Coaohman,  see 
after  Susan.    What  can  she  be  about  ?" 

Susan  entered,  and  the  eau  de  Cologne  was  aoplied  to  the  nostrils. 
the  temples,  and  palms  of  Louise,  who  eventually  sighed,  and  thus  at 
once  dispelled  Valentine's  fears.  That  sigh  was  the  prelude  to  her  reco- 
very. Her  bosom  began  to  heave  with  its  usual  freedom  [  the  blood 
gradually  returned  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  looked  round  with  perfect 
self-possession. 

**  Lead  me  to  my  room,**  said  she,  fidntly,  to  the  servants,  who  care- 
fully raised  her  from  the  sofa.  *'  I  am  better,  much  better ;  out  I  shall 
there  be  more  quiet  and  at  ease.** 

Valentine  offered  his  hand,  which  she  pressed  and  kissed  warmly,  and 
as  she  left  him,  he  fondly  conceived  that  her  gaze  developed  a  pure  and 
affectionate  heart 

^  She  still  loves  me,"  said  he.  on  being  left  alone.  "  She  cannot 
oonoeal  that:  but  as  her  peace  or  mind  as  well  as  my  own  is  involved 
in  this  struggle,  I  must  not  yield  now.  It  is  lamentable  that  she 
thus  allows  angry  passions  to  disguise  the  beautv  of  her  natural 
affections,  but  more  lamentable  still  would  it  be  if  those  passions  were 
allowed  to  gain  a  permament  mastery.  It  is  clear  that  my  impressions 
.were  ftilse.  She  has  no  wish  to  break  off  the  connection.  Her  object 
is  simply  to  contend  for  her  own  supremacy,  with  the  view  to  tbe  es- 
tablishment of  a  species  of  domestic  despotism,  which  all  experience 
proves  to  be  pernicious ;  nay,  utterly  destructive  of  the  happiness  both 
of  her  who  is  the  ruler,  and  of  him  whom  she  rules.  I  feet  that  I  am 
as  Uttle  inclined  as  most  men  to  be  a  domestic  tyrant,  but  this  spirit 
must  be  checked;  and  as  I  imagine  that  I  possess  sufficient  influence  to 
check  it»  I  consider  myself  bound  to  exert  that  influence  by  all  the 
means  at  my  command.^ 

Being  unable  to  ring  the  bell,  he  now  desired  the  peculiarly  senti- 
mental porter,  who  was  still  engaged  in  turning  up  the  }[ellows  of  his 
eyes  in  the  hall,  to  make  the  necessarv  inquiries,  and  having  at  length 
ascertained  that  Louise  had  completely  recovered,  he  at  once  left  the 
house,  with  a  firm  determination  to  carry  the  ol^cct  he  had  proposed  to 
himself  into  effect. 


CHAPTEB  XLV. 

Valentme  vUits  the  Zoological  Gardens, 

Thb  next  mominji^  Valentine  called  and  left  his  card,  having  learned 
that  Louise  was  quite  well.  It  is  true,  that  he  was  not  exactly  satis- 
fied with  having  done  this  simply.  Had  his  feelings  been  unfettered, 
had  he  consulted  them  alone,  he  would  have  seen  her ;  but  as  prudence 
suggested  that  the  better  course  was  that  which  he  had  pursued,  he 
started  off  for  a  long  walk  instead.     He,  notwithstanding,  a  thousand 

Y2 
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times  wished  she  had  been  with  him,  and  as  the  morning  was  delight^ 
fully  clear  and  calm,  he  actually  turned,  on  arriving  at  the  gates  of  the 
Ee^ent's  Park,  with  a  view  of  retracing  his  steps.  Prudence,  however^ 
agam  interposed,  and  compelled  him  to  walk  on  alone. 

This  was  harsh  on  the  part  of  Prudence,  and  her  dictates  are  often 
particularly  harsh,  althoueh  it  happens— by  mere  chanccL  of  course — 
that  she  is  almost  invariably  right  m  the  long  run,  seeing  that  ^e  looks 
beyond  the  ez^'oyment  of  the  passing  hour.  It  is,  however,  a  striking 
fact,  and  one  which  cannot  be  too  extensively  known,  that  that  whicn 
lexicographers  generally  call  Irresolution,  is  firequentlymista^en  for  Pru- 
dence !  It  is  strange,  that  so  pernicious  a  mistake  should  be  made — 
that  the  one  should  be  taken  for  the  other;  yet  it  is  so,  yea^  even  as  a 
bitter  bad  shilling  is  frequently  taken  for  a  good  one.  Por  example : 
A  man  is  anxious  to  know  himself,  and  goes  to  an  accomplished  Phre- 
nologist, who  finds  an  extraordinary  bump  about  the  middle  of  each 
parietal  bone.  *'  You  have  a  deal  of  caution,"  observes  the  professor, 
as  he  gropes  about  in  vain  for  some  counteracting  organ.  **  A  deal  or 
caution  "  and  assuming  the  "  science"  of  Phrenology,  for  the  nonce,  to 
be  in  this  small  particular  correct,  that  man  woula  be  considered  a 
prudent  man,  by  those  who  confound  prudence  with  irresolution.  But 
see  such  a  man  in  the  street.  He  wants  something :  he  wants  it 
very  much,  but  he  doesn't  know  whether  to  have  it  or  not  He  has  a 
vcr^  strong  desire  to  enter  a  house.  He  goes  up  to  the  door,  stops  to 
hesitate  a  httle,  and  then  turns  away  to  think  it  over  ag^n.  Well,  shall 
he  go  in  ?  Eh  ?  Yes— and  yet— no.  But  then,  let— him— see !  and 
he  walks  back  again.  He  can't  make  up  his  mind.  He  warUs  to  go 
in !— but,  perhaps— no ;  and  again  he  ^ks  away  a  few  paces ;  and 
thus  he  will  amuse  you  by  trotting  to  and  fro,  knitting  his  brows  and 
scratching  his  head  just  as  long  as  you  like  to  look  at  him.  Cateh  such 
a  man  taking  unto  himself  a  wife,  or  entering  into  anything  hke  a 
speculation.  You  cannot  do  it.  He  is  not  to  be  caught.  He  has  not  a 
single  spark  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  him.  He  must  '*  see  his  wa^r 
clear ;"  and  even  then  he  wont  move,  for  "  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush."  A  perfect  specimen  of  this  peculiar  species  would  be  a 
blessing  to  himself  and  an  honour  to  his  country,  for  he  Would  never 
voluntarily  stir,  because  he  would  never  be  able  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  do  it.  A  perfect  specimen,  however,  perhaps  never  existed.  Hy- 
pochondriacal individuals  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection  in  this 
respect,  their  disease  being  the  fruit  of  irresolution  legitimately  ripened 
into  rottenness. 

Mighty  minds  must  therefore  hold  it  to  be  marvellous,  that  prudence 
should  be  so  generally  confounded  with  irresolution,  and  although  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  Valentine  might  not  have  thought  of  this  as  he 
walked  round  the  park,  it  is  clear  that  he  was  guided  at  the  time  by  real 
prude  nee,  and  was  aad  only  because  he  then  felt  it  to  be  harsh. 

Having  reached  u,  ^ate,  which  he  found  on  inquiry  to  be  that  of  the 
Zoological  Gardenf^,  it  struck  him  that  as  he  never  had  been  in,  he 
might  m  istU  tpend  ira  hour  in  viewing  the  "wonderful"  animals,  as 
they  aro  termed,  solely  because  they  are  in  this  country  rare,  which  is 
mrtial  and  unjust^  seeing  that  fleas,  which  are  not  rare  in  civilised 
Europe,  are  equally  wonderful,  their  physical  organization  being  equally 
perfect,  ^ 

nnriQg,  liowever,  but  little  for  this,  he  went  up  to  the  lodge,  and 
tcrulored  his  shilling,  was  asked  for  a  ticket, 
c^  nn  lickel,"  said  Valentine, 
mii*t  be  admitted  without^"  said  the  mm,  ^  • 
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"  Well,  where  am  I  to  get  one  ?  " 

"  Oh,  anywhere  !-*flt  any  of  the  shops.  But  yon  can  pass  with  the 
next  party?' 

At  this  moment  a  person  approached^  and,  having  tendered  a  small 
dip  of  paper,  with  a  shilling,  walked  in,  when  Valentine  put  down  his 
shilling  and  followed,  whioh  made  aU  the  difference. 

On  entering  the  grounds,  the  first  thing  that  attracted  his  attention 
was  a  pole,  established  in  the  centre  of  a  well,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
three  melancholy  bears  were  crawling  round  and  round,  as  pensively  as 
possible.  Two  of  these  gentlemen  had  very  decent  coats  to  their  backs, 
but  the  third  was  rather  ragged,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  his  pn»- 
pects  having  in  early  life  be^  blighted,  by  ciroumstances  over  which  he 
could  have  no  control. 

Bound  the  verge  of  this  well  stood  sundry  individuals,  of  whom  the 
majority  had  purchased  buns,  cakes,  and  biscuits,  wherewith  to  treat 
the  animals  generally,  and  who  were  naving  recourse  to  every  species  of 
suasion,  with  the  view  of  inducing  one  of  the  bears  to  mount  the  pole. 
Biscuit  after  biscuit  was  thrown  mto  the  well,  and  bun  after  bun«  in 
little  pieces :  but,  as  the  bears  swallowed  all  without  even  looking  up 
to  express  thanks,  the  generous  donors  became  disgusted  with  their  in- 
sratitude,  and  stopped  the  suppUes.  This  had  a  very  sensible  effect, 
for.  almost  immediately  afterwards,  one  of  the  bears  climbed  the  i)ole, 
and  leaned  back,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  to  receive  whatever  might 
happen  to  be  put  in,  which  went  instantaneously,  without  mastication, 
down  into  the  general  stock.  At  this  moment,  how  pure  was  the  de- 
light of  those  around !  They  experienced  such  happiness !— nothing 
oould  surpass  it !  They  only  hj  whom  buns  to  bears  have  been  given 
can  Imow  the  soft  pleasure  of  which  it  is  the  source.  Every  person  who 
had  a  bun  gave  it  to  bruin  in  many  httle  pieces,  that  the  pleasure  might 
be  multipUed  just  as  many  fold.  Sometimes  half  a  dozen  would  be  at  it 
together,  in  which  case  the  gentlemen  below  stood  a  chance,  although  a 
poor  one ;  for,  as  a  general  thing,  the  one  on  the  pole  caught  all,  without 
either  trouble  or  care. 

**  ^ow  then  !'*  said  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  into  the  widely- 
extended  mouth  of  the  animal— "You  are  not  half  quick  enough: 
oome!" 

The  feeders  started.  Upon  them  the  effect  was  striking.  It  shook 
all  their  nerves,  and  they  looked  at  each  ol^er  with  an  expression  of 
vronder.  Was  it  possible?  They  turned  the  matter  over  in  their 
minds.  No,  surely  they  must  have  been  deceived.  Pooh !  Eidiculous! 
Absurd  1— and  vet^  had  they  not  heard  it  ?--and  could  they  not  beUeve 
their  own  ears  r 

While  they  were  thus  trying  to  solve  this  mysterious  piece  of 
business,  the  bear,  finding  that  nothing  was  put  into  his  mouth, 
thought  he  might  as  well  cUmb  to  the  top  of  the  pole  as  not ;  and, 
having  done  so,  he  placed  his  j>awB  over  the  ball,  and  appeared  to  be 
exceedingly  anxious  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  mental  con- 
ihsion  of  his  feeders.  He  looked  at  them  steadily,  and  they  looked  at 
him;  but  they  did  not  appear  to  understand  each  other,  even  then, 
exactly! 

**  What  are  the  odds?"  said  Valentine,  throwing  his  ^oice  into  the 
animal's  mouth,  as  before—"  What  are  the  odds,  that  I  don't  spring 
right  in  amongst  you  ?  " 

Mo  odds  were  offered !  Nothing  of  the  sort !  They  flew,  in  an  in- 
stant, from  the  spot  like  uncivilised  beings,  while  bruin  stuck  firmly  to 
the  pole^  wondering  what  on  earth  could  be  the  matter.    The  thing 
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appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly  inezplicabia  He  oouldn't  make  it  cmt ! 
He  seemed  perfectly  pussled !  He  looked  at  the  people^  as  if  anxious 
to  induce  tnem  to  come  back ;  but  no  !—they  continued  to  keep  at  a 
most  respectful  distance,  until  he  oonoeived  it  to  be  useless  to  waste  any 
more  of  his  valuable  time  there^  when  he  descended  with  the  view  of 
communicating  the  circumstances,  as  far,  at  leasts  as  he  understood 
them,  to  his  brother  bears  below. 

The  very  moment  he  had  desoended^  the  people  began  to  explain  to 
each  other  their  views  on  the  subjeol  with  eloquence  and  f9rce»  starting 
all  sorts  of  curious  conjectures,  and  orin^g  old  iBsop  to  illustrate  the 
point,  with  remarkable  tact  and  erudition.  As  Yalmtine,  however, 
like  bruin,  conceived  it  to  be  useless  to  waste  any  more  of  his  valuable 
time  there,  he  left  the  amazed  ones,  before  even  the  boldest  of  the  group 
had  re-inspired  sufficient  courage  to  return  to  the  well,  and  pursued  hjs 
way  along  the  most  freq^uented  path. 

As  he  proceeded,  an  mfinite  variety  of  ug^  animals  met  his  view; 
but,  regarding  them,  as  he  did,  as  creatures  formed  by  his  Creator,  he 
perceived  points  of  beauty  in  tbem  all. 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  a  ride,  sir?''  mquired  a  man  who  had 
charge  of  a  female  elephant^  which  seemed  to  stand  in  awe  of  a  litFtle 
ragged  switch,—-'*  she's  as  tame  as  a  Ghristiaii,  and  goes  along  as  steady 
as  life." 

"  Does  she  trot  P  "  inquired  Valentine. 

"  Why,  it  aint,  you  see,  exactly  a  trot,  cause  she  ony  makes  a  shuffle 
on  it,  cause  she's  so  big  about  the  pins ;  but  shell  do  a  good  eight  mile 
an  hour !  ** 

"  Well,  mount,"  said  Valentine, "  Til  have  a  ride  by  proxy." 

The  keeper  simply  said  to  his  oharite,  "  Come,"  when  the  elephant 
dropped  upon  her  xnees ;  and,  having  allowed  him  to  mounts  rose,  and 
shuffled  along  the  path,  with  a  gait  precisely  like  that  of  an  exquisite 
walking  upon  his  toes. 

This  was  a  source  of  ^at  amusement  to  sundry  young  ladies*  whose 
presence  caused  Valentine  to  wish  that  Louise  had  been  there ;  but  as<— 
after  having  rewarded  the  keeper  of  the  elephantr— be  went  into  the 
place  in  which  the  monkeys  were  exhibit6((  her  abienoe  no  longer 
annoyed  him. 

There  had  been,  just  previously  to  that  period,  a  remarkable  mor- 
tality among  monkeys.  TThe  sharp  easterly  winds  had  swept  off  the 
tender  creatures  by  wholesale^  and  the  cages  were,  in  consequence,  com- 
paratively empty.  The  few  that  remained,  however,  did  not,  by  any 
means,  fiul  to  excite  the  admiration  ot  the  ladies,  who  watched  them  as 
anxiously  as  if  they  had  been  children,  and  applauded  their  playfid 
manoBUvres  with  really  affectionate  warmth.  Look  at  that  httle 
dear /"— ^d  one,  pointing  to  a  ragged  little  gentleman,  sitting  in  a 
singularly  graceful  position,  while  two  little  Mends  of  his  were  hunting 
up  the  fleas  about  his  dear  little  person,  aild  biting  off  their  heads  as 
they  caught  them»  with  infinite  dexterity—*'  Isn't  he  a  love  ?  Pretty 
creature !    Look  1    Bless  him,  how  patiently  he  sits ! " 

"  Dis^ting,"  said  Valentine,  directing  nis  voice  behind  her  whose 
admiration  Iwd  thus  been  so  strongly  excited.  "  Are  you  not 
ashamed?" 

It  appared  that  she  was,  for  she  dared  not  look  round,  but  dropped 
her  veil  hastily,  and  quitted  the  place  with  her  friends,  when  all  the 
other  ladies  who  were  present  had  at  once  the  good  sense  and  propriety 
to  follow  their  example. 

Valentine  now  went  to  see  the  giraffesi  and  found  them  exceedingly 
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beautiful  oreatores;  but  bis  attention  wte  soon  amsMllQr  what^at 
first  sight,  appeared  to  be  a  little,  emaciated,  witlieied  old  maiit  who 
bad  recently  experienced  some  appallinff  domestio  cabunity,  or  in  oon- 
■equence  of  bad  debts*  or  a  £ilting-off  in  business,  expected  every  day  to 
have  the  docket  struck  against  him,  vritii  sometmng  like  fourpence 
in  the  pound  flitting  soraggily  across  his  diseased  ima^nstion.  He 
aooordingly  approached  this  diminutive  individual— who,  as  he  sat  with 
remarkaUe  gravify  in  a  chair,  appeared  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to 
bean  life  again  with  a  blanket— but  as  he  found  the  oage  in  which  that 
individual  was  confined,  duly  labelled  '*  JPUhecus  StUprut :  Orang  Utan^' 
all  his  sympathy  vanished.  And  yet  the  littie  animal  looked  most  un- 
happy. Indeed,  it  was  abundantly  manifest  that  he  had  not  only 
oaught  an  extremely  severe  cold^  but  had  something  then  pressing  upon 
his  mind,  with  sufficient  weight  to  impart  to  his  whole  countenance  an 
expression  of  sadness. 

**  Now  there's  a  striking  spedonen  of  the  animal  creation,"  observed  a 
grave  person  in  spectacles,  accompanied  b:f  a  friend  from  the  oountary, 
whom  he  felt  ouite  determined  to  astonish.  "  Po  you  know  now, 
whenever  I  look  at  these  creatures,  I  always  feel  puzued  I  Did  you 
ever  see  any  living  thing  look  so  much  like  a  man  P  liook  at  his  hands, 
look  a4  his  eyes,  look  at  his  lips»  look  at  his  cheeks,  nay,  look  at  his 
fleneral  aspect  1  Talk  to  me  about  instinct  and  reason !  l>raw  ^e 
fine !— draw  the  line,  I  say ;  show  me  the  difference— distinctly  point 
out  to  me  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  and  111  then,  but 
not  till  then,  sive  in.  Hwe  we  have,  without  doubt,  the  connecting 
link  of  Nature^s  extraordinary  chain.  Just  look  at  him  picking  his 
teeth  with  a  straw  I  Is  there  any  other  thing  besides  man,  in  the  com- 
prehensive scone  of  creation,  that  understands  how,  why,  and  when  to 
do  that  ?  And  then  see  how  he  folds  that  blanket  around  him !  Is 
there  uiy  other  animal  on  earth  besides  man  that  understands  what  a 
blanket  is  for  P'* 

'*  As  to  that,"  observed  the  friend  of  this  gentiemaui "  I  suppose  ho 
keeps  that  on  because  he  finds  it  warm.'- 

'*  Not  a  bit  of  it !  Not  by  any  manner  of  means,  because,  in  a  blanket 
there's  no  trarmth  to  find*  He  knows  there's  no  warmth  m  a  blanket. 
He  knows  that  a  blanket  woi;dd  warm  him  no  more  than  iC  would  a 
lump  of  lead.  No !— he  keeps  it  on  solely  because  he  is  congnisant  of 
its  virtue  being  to  check  the  evaporation  of  perspiration.  And  does 
an^  man  mean  to  tell  me,  that  a  creatine  that  can,  aye,  and  does  do  thi& 
bemg  moreover  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing,  is  utterly  destitute  ot 
reason  P  Will  any  man  contend  that  the  creature  before  us  don't 
know  as  well  what  he's  about  as  we  do— or  that  he  ever  does  anything 
—for  thaf  s  the  grand  point— without  having  a  rca»o»— mark,  having  a 
reaeoih  for  doing  what  he  does  P  Why,  the  very  idea  is  absurd !  rew 
men  who  have  lived  since  the  ancients  have  studied  this  subject  more 
deeply  than  I  have.  Tou  may,  therefore,  with  safety  depend  u^n  this, 
that  that  animal  there  is  a  species  of  man.  It  is  true  he  is  not  m  every 
piurticular  precisely  like  either  you  or  me,  but  then  show  me,  if  you  can, 
in  the  whole  scope  of  the  universe,  two  men  that  are  precisely  in  every 
particular  alika  Show  me  two— but  two— that  look  alike,  walk  alike, 
think  alike,  act  alike,  laugh  alike^  frown  alike,  or  feel  ahke,  predsely, 
and  then  I'll  give  in." 

''Now,  if  these  thinra  could  telk,  I'd  then  say  something  to  vou.'' 

'*  Talk,  my  dear  sir  1— they  canj  talk.  They  can  talk  la  their  own 
language." 

*\iye,  yaye  I— but  not  in  ours !" 
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**  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  cried  YaLentine,  sharply,  maJring  his 
voice  appear  to  proceed  fiom  the  animal  in  question— *'i)o  you  wish  to 
insult  me  ?" 

The  mouth,  hands,  and  eyes  of  the  amazed  country  gentleman  were, 
in  an  instant,  wide  open,  while  his  learned  friend  started  from  the  rail 
upon  which  he  had  been  leaning,  and  established  his  spectacles  more 
firmly  upon  his  nose ;  but  the  creature  in  the  blanket  displayed  more 
astonishment  than  either,  for,  affcer  having  turned  his  head  right  and 
lefb  rapidly,  being  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  so  near  him, 
he  muttered,  and  chattered,  and  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  having 
reached  the  highest  branch  of  the  stump  in  the  cage,  sat  and  grinned 
with  extraordinary  fierceness. 

''What  do  vou  think  of  that?"  said  the  spectacled  individual:  but 
his  friend  could  not  tell  at  all  what  to  think  of  it.  He  shook  his  nead, 
and  scratched  it,  but  made  no  reply. 

"Why,"  said  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  as  before— "why  don't 
you  acknowledge  your  error  like  a  man,  instead  of  standing  there 
scratching  your  head  like  a  fool  ?    Do  you  hear  me  ?*' 

Again  the  alarmed  animal  leaped  from  branch  to  branch.  The  thing 
was  altogether  new  to  him.  He  had  never  either  heard  of.  or  met  with, 
anything  like  it  The  idea  of  a  voice  thus  hovering  about  his  ears, 
without  being  able  even  to  Ruess  where  it  came  from,  Was  really  too 
much  for  his  nerves !  He  did  not  approve  of  it  at  all,  but  shook  his 
head,  and  showed  his  teeth,  and,  at  length,  made  such  an  extraordinary 
chattering,  that  the  man  who  had  the  care  of  him  entered  the  place, 
wondering  what  could  be  the  matter. 

"  You'd  better  stand  a  leetle  furder  ofi;  marm;  please,"  said  the  man. 
as  he  drew  near  the  animal's  cage.  "  If  you  don't,  the  girafie  there'll 
nibble  off  the  whole  of  them  green  leaves  of  yourn,  and  they  does  him 
no  good." 

In  an  instant  the  lady  to  whom  this  was  addressed  placed  her  hand 
upon  her  bonnet,  and  found  her  wreath  gone. 

"Now,  whafs  the  matter.  Jocko?"  said  the  keeper.  **What  have 
they  been  doing  to  you,  eh  ?** 

"  Oh,  we've  being  domg  nothing  "  observed  the  spectacled  individual. 
'*  I  was  merely  conversing  with  my  friend,  when  the  animal  inquired  if 
we  wished  to  msult  him." 

"  The  animal ! — ^what— Jocko— what— insult  him !"  cried  the  keeper, 
who  felt  Quite  disposed  to  laugh  loudly— "and  so  you  heard  him  spe^, 
sir,  eh,  did  you  ?    He  talks  very  well,  sir,  considering,  don't  he  ?" 

"  It's  wonderful  J— really  I  never  heard— I'd  no  idea  of  tluit  species 
of  creation  being  able  to  talk  in  our  language." 

"  Lor  bless  you,  sir ! — didn't  you  ?" 

"Never!  I  couldn't  have  conceived  it  to  be  possible.  If  Ihadnt 
with  my  own  ears  heard  him,  no  power  on  earth  could  have  made  me 
believe  it." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not.    There  ain't  many  that  would." 

"I'm  astonished,  absolutely  astonished,  that  the  fact  is  not  made 
more  generally  known.  It  ought  to  be  disseminated  throughout  the 
whole  scope  of  creation.  Nothing  but  that  was  required  to  settle  the 
point  of  the  connecting  link  for  ever." 

"  That's  just  my  sentiments  to  a  hair." 

"And  who  taught  hun,  my  friend  ?" 

"  Whv,  that  I  can't  say,  su-,  exactly/' 
He  deserves  well  of  his  country,  be  he  whomsoever  he  may." 
iko  perhaps  can  tell,  sir,  if  you  ask  him." 
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"  Bear  me,  I  shouldn't  wonder.  I  never  thought  of  that.  My  tittle 
man,"  he  continued,  addressing  the  animal,  as  the  keeper,  who  was  able 
no  longer  to  bear  it^  burst  into  a  loud  roar  of  laughter,  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  querist  took  no  direct  notice.  *'  My  tittle  man,  who  taught 
you  the  Engtish  language  ?" 

''Indeed,  I  shaLl  not  tell  you,**  said  Valentine,  through  Jocko.  "I 
feel  most  indignant." 

''Hullo!"  cried  the  keeper,  whose  countenance  changed  as  if  bv 
masic,  as  Jocko  again  jumped  about  and  looked  quite  bewildered. 
**  What's  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?    Is  the  creatur  bewitched  ?  " 

He  went  round  to  the  door  at  the  side  of  the  cage,  and  having  opened 
it,  said,  "Why,  Jocko!" 

"Don't  speak  to  me,"  cried  Valentine;  "I've  been  grossly  insulted. 
Away !— or  I'll  be  revenged  on  jrou." 

As  Jocko  flew  towards  him,  in  all  probabitity  for  protection,  being 
alarmed  whenever  Valentine  spoke,  the  keeper  closed  the  door  in  an 
instant,  and  said,  *'  WeU,  this  beats  aU  my  acquaintance !"  He  now  no 
longer  addressed  the  spectacled  gentleman  in  tones  of  roguish  sarcasm, 
for  he  felt  that,  however  absurd  it  might  have  appeared,  he  could  not 
then  dispute  the  apparent  fact  of  the  animal  having  spoken. 

"  Why,  how  in  the  world  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  person  in  spectacles. 
''How  comes  it  that  you  are  so  greatly  surprised  P" 

The  keeper  felt  himself  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  been, 
as  he  termed  It,  "roasting"  that  gentleman,  never  having  heard  the 
animal  in  his  life  speak  before ;  which  was  all  very  well,  and  cleared  the 
way,  of  course,  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  the  chief  point,  the  grand  con- 
sideration, the  assumed  fact  of  his  having  then  actually  spoken  the 
Engtish  language,  with  the  accent  and  the  emphnfiis  of  an  Englishman, 
remained. 

Various  were  the  guesses  of  the  gentleman  in  spectacles— his  friend 
firom  the  country  was  too  much  amazed  to  say  a  word  —  and  bold  were 
the  assertions  of  the  keeper  touching  Jocko's  being  victimised  by  witch- 
craft; but  although  they  both  displayed  great  imaginative  power,  and 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  ingenuity,  the  more  they  laboured  to  un- 
ravel the  mystery  the  more  entangled  it  became ;  and  as  Valentine  now 
began  to  feel  that  he  had  been  sufficiently  amused  by  their  ridiculous 
ooiuectures,  he  quitted  the  gardens,  and  walked  home  to  dine. 


CHAPTEE  XLVI. 

.  Wherein  Whitely  explains  the  real  Cause  ot'all  his  Misery. 

Fbom  the  moment  Whitely  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  having  been 
dishonoured  by  her  in  whom  all  his  hopes  of  happiness  on  earth  had 
been  centred.  Uncle  John  had  experienced  an  irrepressible  anxiety  to 
know  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  involved  from  first  to  last.  We 
may  hear  of  the  occurrence  of  such  deep  misfortunes  daily,  pass  them 
over  with  a  word,  and  think  of  them  no  more :  but  when  so  great  a 
csdamity  befals  either  a  friend,  or  one  of  whom  we  have  some  knowledge, 
however  stight  it  may  be,  our  curiosity  as  well  as  our  sympathy  is 
awakened,  and  we  regard  as  deeply  interesting  each  minute  point. 

No  idea  of  the  real  cause  of  Whitely's  abject  wretchedness  had  there- 
tofore entered  the  imagination  of  Uncle  John.  He  had  ascribed  the 
fact  of  his  being  then  a  forlorn^  broken-spirited  creature,  to  the  brutal 
treatment  he  had  experienced  m  the  asylum,  but  had  never  thought  of 
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inquitiiig  how  or  bf  whom  he  had  been  plaoed  in  that  asyliUli,  until,  on 
glancing  at  the  note  of  iJouise,  Whitely  mentioned  the  sul^eot  in  tean. 
But  even  then.  Uncle  John  regarded  any  feurther  allusion  to  the  matter 
as  a  point  of  extreme  delicacy,  seeing  that  his  impression  was,  that 
Whitely's  calamity  had  driven  him  to  absolute  madness,  which  Ind,  of 
course,  justified  his  incarceration :  still,  b^g  extremely  anxious  to 
know  all,  he  resolved  on  giving  Whitely  the  very  earliest  opportunity 
of  performing  the  direct  promise  he  had  given,  that  all  should  be  ex- 
plained. 

Accordingly,  after  dinner,  on  the  day  of  Valentine's  visit  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  he  started  the  subject  of  Jhe  character  of  Louise, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  the  matter  round.  ''WeU,"  said  he,  "how  was 
Miss  Haven  this  morning  P 

"  Quite  well,"  replied  Valentine. 

"  Ah !  quite  recovered  P—And  did  she  let  out  again,  Val  ?" 

"Oh,  1  simply  left  my  card.'* 

"  What,  did  you  not  see  her  ?  M  tell  you  what  it  is,  ray  bOy ;  youTl 
play  with  that  poor  little  girl  till  you  lose  her.  You  ought  to  have 
gone  in,  by  all  means.  You  ought  to  have  made  her— without  taking 
the  slightest  notice  of  what  had  happened,— nut  on  her  thinn  to  go 
for  a  walk.  That's  the  wav  I  used  to  do,  when  I  naid  my  addresses 
to  the  girls;  and  it's  the  oest  way  too,  you  mav  depend  upon  that 
What  do  you  think  her  state  of  mmd  has  been  to-day,  now,  to  bring 
the  matter  close  ?  Wby.  there  she  has  been,  poor  thing !  sittmg  alone. 
sighing,  and  moping,  and  fretting  her  little  life  out;  whereas,  had 
you  taken  her  for  a  walk,  it  would  have  dieered  her  up,  and  made 
her  so  happy,  that  nothing  oonld  be  like  it.  If  s  all  very  fine,  and 
very  flattering,  to  be  able  to  break  a  girl's  spirit^  and  tame  her  down 
to  nothing^but  what  is  she  fit  for,  when  your  object  has  been  aooom- 

SUshedF  What  is  she  fit  for  as  a  wifeF  She's  fit  for  nothing!  she 
\  not  even  fit  to  be  trusted !  All  she  oan  do  is  to  administtt  to 
the  vanity  of  him  by  whom  the  sickening  milk^and-^watetr  namby- 
pambyism  of  slavish  obedience  is  exacted.  It  itrikes  me  I'm  about 
right  there,  my  fHend  P"  he  added,  addressmg  Whitely,  who  was  paying 
great  attention  to  every  word. 

"  Quite ;  quite  right,^  replied  that  gentleman.  "  Thousands  have  been 
plunged  into  misery  and  despair^  through  breaking  the  spirit  of  those 
whom  they  love,  and  thus  depriving  them  at  once  of  that  shield  whioh 
is  essential— no  matter  how  innately  virtuous  they  may  be— to  the  re- 
sistance of  powerful  temptations." 

'*  So  you  see,  my  boy,'^  resumed  Uncle  John,  '*  that  vou  must  not  ex- 
pect to  have  it  aU  your  own  way.  But  there's  another  thing  to  be 
thought  of.  It  isn't  always  that  a  man  can  break  a  woman's  spirit,  if 
he  tries ;  and  when  he  faila  in  the  attempt,  she  either  rewarcla  him 
before  marriage,  or  settles  with  him  afterwards  in  ftill  of  all  demands. 
Besides— and  tliaf  s  another  thing  to  look  at— youll  not  find  every  woman 
fool  enough  to  marry  a  man  who  displays  a  disposition  to  reign  supreme : 
so  vou'd  better  look  out,  Val,  you'd  better  look  out  I" 

"  But  I  am  quite  sure."  *said  Whitely,  "that  Valentine  baa  no  dispo- 
sition to  play  the  tyrant.^' 

.  "  And  so  am  I,"  said  Uncle  John,—"  so  am  I.  But  he's  such  a  proud. 
independent  dog !— Pm  sure  he'll  lose  her:  I'm  sure  of  it,  if  he  doesn't 
mind  what  he's  about.  And  she's  a  beauUftil  girl,  too !  a  most  beantiful 
'5firl !    You  never  saw  her,  I  believe  P  " 

u  S?»if  "^o^^d  like  to  8e«  her  much,"  replied  Whitely. 
Well,  you  have  only  to  say  when  you'll  go  I  By-the*wi^,itii8tnaige 
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«**I  have  often  thouglit  of  it  since— that  you  ehoald  have  been  bo  much 
sferuck  with  her  handwriting !" 

"  It  is  strange,"  said  AViiitely;  "and  yet  it  is.  after  all,  probably 
attributable  to  the  fact  of  my  not  having  seen  a  lady's  writing  before 
tor  years." 

"very  likely.  But  then  hen  is  not  a  conmion  hand,  by  any  means. 
Where  is  that  note,  my  boy  t  *' 

Valentine  produoed  it. 

"  I  should  know  this  hand  from  a  million ;  there  is  something  so  pecu- 
liar in  the  formation  of  the  letters.  It  is  what  I  should  call  a  remark- 
able hand.  There  is  nothing,  you  see,"  he  continued,  as  he  gave  the 
note  to  Whitely.— "  there  is  nothing,  you  see,  formal  or  stiff  about  the 
ftyle :  aU  is  perfectly  free." 

"  It  is  not  a  common  hand^  which  makes  the  resemblance  the  more 
extraordinary.  Fifteen  years  smce,  I  could  have  sworn— conscientiously 
have  8worn'--to  this  bung  the  handwriting  of  her  who  was  my  wife. 
But,  alas! ^' 

"  Whitely  paused,  and  both  Uncle  John  and  Valentine  watched  him 
intently.  In  Ms  eye  there  was  no  tear,  but  his  heart's  wound  appeared 
to  have  been  re-opened. 

"  Had  you  been  married  long,"  said  Unole  John,  at  length,  "when 
the  unhappy  separation  took  place  F  " 

"  Five  years»  only :  five  shorty  happy  years." 

"  You  will,  I  am  afhdd,  think  me  too  curious ;  but  ever  since  you 
alluded  to  that  lamentable  affaur,  I  have  felt  deeply  anxious  to  have  the 
oirourastanoes  connected  with  it  explained.  It  will,  however,  be  too 
painful  to  you,  perhaps,  to  rdate  them  ? " 

"  No,  my  friend,  no ;  the  relation  of  our  woes  is  sometimes  a  relief: 
but  I  shall  weary  you.  Calamities,  which  strike  to  the  very  hearts  of 
those  who  bear  them,  have  indeed  but  little  effect  upon  men  by  whom 
their  force  has  been  happily  unfelt." 

"  You  need  not,  my  rnend,  be  at  all  apprehensive  of  wearying  me.  I 
feel  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  subject  to  be  wearied.  You  are  a  native 
of  London,  I  beheve  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  no  man  ever  had  or  oould  have  had  a  fairer  prospect  of  9 
long  life  of  happiness  before  him  than  I  had,  fromt.he  period  of  my  mar- 
riage up  to  the  time  when  etery  earthly  hope  was  blasted.  My  father 
died  while  I  was  a  minor,  leavms  me  that  which  I  ever  regarded  as  a 
oompetenoe ;  but  I  remained  single  for  some  years  after  I  had  attained 
my  majority.  At  length,  I  met  her  in  whom  my  heart  would  permit 
me  to  see  nothing  but  perfection.  She  was  an  orphan,  and  was  living 
at  the  time  as  companion  to  a  lady,  who  had  known  me  from  childhood. 
A  mol:e  amiable  or  a  more  interesting  creature  never  breathed :  I  believe 
her  to  have  had  then  a  heart  as  firee  from  guile  as  that  of  an  infant. 
We  married ;  and  for  nearly  five  years  Uvea  in  the  pure  and  unintw- 
rupted  ex^oyment  of  each  others  society,  when  a  viper— an  illiterate, 
low,  cunning  misoreant,  whom,  were  he  now  before  me,  I  could  straDgle 
•^poisoned  the  mind  of  her  whom  I  valued  more  highly  than  my  lue, 
and  eventually  induced  her  to  leave  me." 

"  Was  he  a  friend,  as  the  phrase  goes— a  villain  in  whom  you  had 
confided  P" 

"  A  perfect  stranger,  whose  assumed  name  was  Howard :  his  real 
name  I  never  oould  learn." 

"  Well,  but  how  did  they  bring  it  about?  How  did  she  meet  with 
himP" 

"  I  know  not.    For  some  months  previously  to  her  leaving  me,  I 
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observed  on  extraordinary  change,  not  only  in  her  manner,  but  in 
her  language  and  style  of  dress.  I  not  unfrequently  saw  about  her 
person  jewels  which  to  me  appeared  to  be  of  immense  value ;  but 
having  implidt  confidence  in  her  honour,  I  took  no  farther  notice  thfui 
that  of  expressing  my  admiration  of  theur  beauty ;  and  on  being  asked 
whether  i  did  not  consider  them  excellent  imitations  of  the  most  pre- 
cious gems,  I  was  satisfied  in  attributing  their  display  to  that  species  of 
vanity  which^  in  a  woman,  is  to  some  extent  venial  At  length,  how- 
ever, they  became  so  briUiant  and  so  numerous,  and  were  worn  Mrith  so 
much  ostentation,  that  I  felt  myself  bound  to  look  into  the  matter  more 
closely.  With  that  recklessness  which  impunity  generates,  even  in 
those  who  are  the  most  tremblingly  apprehensive  of  detection  at  the 
commencement  of  a  career  of  vice  or  crime,  she  would  leave  these 
sparkling  gems  carelessly  about;  and  feeling  then  quite  justified  in 
doing  that  which  under  any  other  circumstaiices  I  should  have  held 
to  be  a  pitiful  act  of  meanness,  I  on  one  occasion  took  them  to  a 
jeweller,  and  having  learned  their  real  value,  my  suspicions  were 
aroused.  Still,  I  did  not— I  could  not  beUeve  her  to  be  false.  I  felt, 
indeed,  sure  that  she  had  been  tempted— nay,  that  she  was  then  on  the 
brink  of  destruction;  but,  so  great  was  the  confidence  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  repose  in  her,  had  she  then  simply  stated  that  her 
eyes  had  been  opened,  and  thenceforth  concealed  those  jewels  from 
my  sight,  I  should  have  felt  quite  convinced  that  she  had  returned 
them  to  the  villain,  and  should  have  held  her  to  my  heart  more  fondly 
than  ever.  She  was  not,  however,  sufficiently  subtle  for  this.  In- 
stead of  striving  to  allay  my  suspicions  by  the  mvention  of  falsehoods, 
the  very  moment  I  alluded  to  the  subject— although  I  did  it  with  all 
possible  calmness  and  delicacy— she  assailed  me  with  a  violent  burst 
of  passion,  of  which  I  never  oefore  supposed  her  to  be  capable.  She 
would  submit  to  no  dictation  in  a  matter  of  this  kind !  She  would  not 
suffer  any  such  unmanly  interference!  She  would  wear  what  she 
pleased ;  she  would  receive  what  presents  she  pleased,  and  that,  too, 
from  whomsoever  she  pleased !— And,  having  expressed  herself  loudly 
and  indignantly  to  this  effect,  she  bounced,  with  a  look  of  contempt, 
from  the  room,  leaving  me  in  a  state  of  amazement.  My  friend ;  that 
very  night  she  left  me  '.—left  me  without  another  word !— taking  with 
her  our  two  dear  children— the  sweetest  innocents  that  were  ever  sent 
as  a  blessing  to  man.  Had  ^e  allowed  them  to  remain,  I  might  have 
borne  the  rest  in  silence.    Conscious  of  her  guilt,  I  might  not  have 

gursued  her ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  made  every  possible  effort  to  discover 
er  retreat,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  my  children.  Eor  week& 
for  months,  I  was  unsuccessful  I  searched  in  every  place  in  which  I 
conceived  it  to  be  even  remotely  probable  she  had  concealed  herself;  but 
no ;  every  effort  was  unavaiUng,  every  hope  of  recovering  my  little  ones 
withered.  I  became  a  wretched  being ;  I  felt  that  I  had  for  ever  lost 
all  that  I  cared  for  on  earth :  and  was  then  reckless  even  of  life.  At 
length,  however,  I  received  information  of  her  having  been  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Enightsbridge,  and  to  Enightsbridge  I  went  accord- 
ingly, day  after  day,  walking  through  and  through  the  place  from 
morning  till  night  without  success,  until  nearly  a  month  had  elapsed, 
when  I  saw  her  one  evening  at  a  window,  with  my  cMldren  by  her  side. 
The  recognition  was  not  mutual,  and  I  did  not  then  wonder  at  it  much, 
'''>r  I  had  become  quite  careless  of  my  dress  and  person,  and  looked,  if 
ssible,  more  wretched  than  now.  I  went,  however,  instantly  to  the 
r,  and  knocked  loudly.  I  knew  not  for  whom  to  inquire,  but  the 
of  her  being  in  the  house  was  sufficient,  and  having  said,  I  know 
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not  what,  to  the  servant,  vho  seemed  satisfied,  I  made  my  way  at  once 
into  the  room,  at  the  window  of  which  she  had  heen  standing.  As  I 
entered,  she  was  drawing  down  the  bhnds,  and  turned  instantly  to  wel- 
come, not  me,  but  the  vdlain  whom  she  expected.  On  perceiving  me, 
however,  she  stopped,  as  if  struck  with  paralysis.  She  knew  me  in  a 
moment;  but  muttered  no  word.  I  demanded  my  children,  and  she 
dropped  upon  her  knees,  with  the  view  of  pressing  them  more  closely 
to  her  bosom.  It  was  a  sight  I  could  scarcely  endure.  I  could  not 
attempt  to  tear  them  forcibly  from  her,  for  they  clung  to  her  as  firmly 
as  she  clung  to  them.  Still,  still  I  was  resolved  to  have  my  children. 
I  demanded  them  again:  she  made  no  reply;  she  was  pale,  deadly 

$ale,  and  trembled  violently,  but  would  not  give  utterance  to  a  word, 
spoke  to  them,  to  my  children,  to  my  own  dear  little  ones :  I  called 
them  by  name : — ^I  was  not  their  papa :  their  papa  would  not  be  home 
till  by*and-by  \  Maddened  at  this,  I  determined  at  once  to  separate 
them  from  her;  but,  before  I  could  accomplish  this  object,  the  very 
miscreant  rushed  into  the  room,  when  I  turned  to  fix  upon  him.  1 
sprang  at  his  throat,  but  I  had  lost  my  wonted  strength.  He  shook  me 
off,  and,  having  reached  a  case  of  pistols  that  happened  to  be  then 
upon  the  table,  he  seized  one,  and  presented  it  firmly  at  my  head.  In 
an  instant  my  wretched  wife  flew  to  him,  in  order  to  induce  him  not  to 
fire ;  but,  having  by  this  time  got  the  other  pistol  in  my  grasp,  I  called 
upon  her  loudly  to  stand  aside.  I  could  have  shot  him  aead,  with  less 
remorse  than  X  would  a  dog ;  but  I  could  not  shoot  even  him  through 
her !  Again,  therefore,  and  again,  I  called  upon  her  to  stand  asiae. 
She  would  not.  She  would  cling  to  him  still !— when,  taking  a 
dehberate  aim  over  her  shoulder,  he  fired,  and  I  fell.  The  ball 
entered  my  breast,  but,  though  utterly  powerless,  I  was  not  insensible: 
I  remember  all  that  occurred  from  first  to  last,  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had 
happened  but  yesterday.  It  will,  however,  be  sufficient  to  state,  that 
I  was  lifted  upon  a  bed,  where  I  remained  for  nearly  three  hours  oleed- 
ing— that  I  was  visited  then  by  two  persons,  for  whom  the  miscreant 
had  started  soon  after  I  had  fallen— and  that,  having  dressed  my  wound, 
which  they  pronounced  not  dangerous,  they  removed  me  at  once  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  as  one  who  had  made  a  desperate  attempt  upon  his  own 
life !  While  on  the  way  I  knew  not  at  all  where  I  was  going ;  and  if 
I  had  known,  it  would  have  been  useless,  for  I  had  then  no  power  to 
offer  any  resistance;  but  the  moment  1  entered  the  asylum  I  saw 
through  the  infamous  scheme,  and  considered  myself  a  lost  man.  With 
all  the  strength  that  remain^  to  me,  I  demanded  to  know  by  whose 
authority  they  had  acted.  The  demand  was  regarded  with  utter  con- 
tempt. I  begged  earnestly  then,  as  a  favour,  to  be  informed.  As  a 
favour,  they  snowed  me  the  certificate.  My  fnend,— it  had  been  signed 
by  my  wife !— God  forgive  her !  There  was  I.  stolen  for  ever,  as  I 
imagined,  from  society,  a  poor,  wretched,  broten-hearted  creature, 
writhing,  moreover,  with;  physical  agony,  without  a  friend  with  whom 
to  communicate— without  a  single  soul  who  cared  for  me  knowing 
where  I  was;  and  there  I  remained  for  nearly  fifteen  years,  sub- 
jected to  every  conceivable  species  of  brutality,  deprived  of  every- 
thing— even  of  my  name;  for  as  they  insisted  from  the  first  upon 
calling  me  Whitely  instead  of  Whitbreaio,  I  adopted  it  in  order  to  avoid 
annoyance,  and  have  ever  since  answered  to  the  name  of  Whitely,  as  if 
it  were  really  my  own.*' 

**  To  say,"  saia  Uncle  John,  "that  I  am  amazed,  were,  indeed^  but  a 
weak  expression  of  what  I  fecL  But  what  hecame  of  Aer,  my  friend  ? 
what  became  of  her  ?''| 
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**  Wbile  there—sliut  out,  as  I  was,  from  the  world,  as  completely  as 
if  I  had  been  in  my  grave— it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  learn ; 
nor  have  i,  since  my  escape,  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  she  is,  at  this 
present  moment,  dead  or  auve.  I  have  inquired  of  the  few  that  remain 
on  earth  bv  whom  I  was  known,  but  can  obtain  no  information  either 
of  her  or  of  the  children.  It  is  my  children,  my  friend,  for  whom  I  am 
anxious :  I  care  but  little,  indeed,  about  what  has  become  of  her;  but 
my  soul  yearns  to  hear  of  my  children," 

^*WeU«  who  knows!**  exclaimed  Uncle  John— "you  may  hear  of 
them  still  I  You  may  see  them— they  may  yet  be  a  comfort  to  you,  my 
friend^  and  a  blessing.  Who  knows  I— But  your  property :  what  became 
of  that?" 

"  Not  a  vestige  remains*  It  consisted  entirely  in  houses,  of  which 
every  one,  I  have  ascertained,  was  immediately  sold.  I  have  claimed 
them  alL  and  the  answer  in  each  case  has  been  the  production  of  the 
title.  He  who  was  my  soUcito?  is  dead ;  but  I  have  learned,  irom  a  man 
who  was  formerly  my  servant,  that  the  sales  were  effeotecL  in  every 
instance,  by  that  wretch  whom  I  hope  to  meet  a^n,  before  X  sink  into 
the  grave.  I  should  know  him  were  I  to  see  hun  even  now.  Never 
shall  I  forget  his  scowling,  villanous  aspect." 

**  Have  you  no  knowledge  at  all  of  who  he  was,  or  what  he  was  ?  '* 

**  Not  the  slightest.  That  he  was  wealthv  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but^ 
although  he  was  dressed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  day,  he  was  the  vilest 
and  the  most  vulgar  scoundrial  I  ever  met  with/* 

"  The  jewels !— the  jewels  did  it  all ! "  cried  Uncle  John.  "  But  I  am, 
nevertheless,  astonished  that  so  intelligent,  so  accomplished  a  creature 
should  have  connected  herself  with  a  fellow  so  illiterate." 

**  My  friend,"  said  Whitely,  **be  astonished  at  nothing  a  woman  may 
do,  when  she  yields  un  her  virtue.  If  once  she  be  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  wickedness,  she  wul  elope  with  a  sweep  or  a  satyr.  Every  quality 
which  she  before  highly  prized  becomes  nothing  in  her  esteem  then^ 
The  very  loveliest  will  cling  to  wretches  the  most  shrivelled  and 
withered;  the  most  highly  accomplished  will  connect  themselves  with 
boors.  Then  all  considerations  of  intellect  and  honour  are  lost ;  every 
feeling  is  merged  in  the  mere  gratification  of  their  infamous  passions^, 
for  when  a  woman  becomes  wicked,  she  is  wicked  indeed." 

**  That  is  true,"  said  Uncle  John ;  **  very  true."  And  this  was  all  he  did 
say ;  for  the  circumstances  related  by  Whitely  had  so  amazed  him,  that 
he  ran  them  over  and  over  ajjain  m  his  mind,  whUe  Valentine,  upon 
whom  they  had  made  a  deep  impression,  had  no  disposition  to  break 
that  silence  which  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  evening  prevsdled. 
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Showt  bow  Vakntiiie  tried  an  Ezpalin«ftt  in  tlie  Bobm  of  hatdt  and  fcOed. 

If  he  who  was  the  first  to  abuse  his  Mlow-aniuu  instead  of  knocking 
out  his  brains  without  a  word,  It^id  thereby  the  basis  of  civilization,  it 
must  appear  to  our  modem  politicians  to  follow,  that  the  more  hignly 
civilized  we  become,  the  more  bitterly  abusive  we  must  be ;  and  if  thus 
bright  deduction  be  perfectly  sound,  we  may  infer,  without  straining 
the  imagination  much*  that  we  are  now  fiist  approaching  the  very  per- 
fection of  civilization,  which,  of  course,  is  a  very  great  blessing. 

Now,  in  a  land  of  liberty  like  this,  in  which  every  public  man,  being 
1  to  be  pubUo  property,  is  abused  precisely  as  the  generous  publio 
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please,  it  is  by  bo  means  an  unusaal  thing  for  puUio  men  to  be  con- 
sidered queer  creatures,  in  the  aggregate,  by  thoee  who  have  derived 
their  information  on  the  subject  from  gentlemen  who  write  satires,  draw 
caricatures,  and  fulminate  political  philippics ;  and  hence  it  will  not  be 
deemed  droll  that  Valentine,  when  about  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  should  have  expected  to  behold  some  of  the  oddest  indi- 
viduals, on  the  one  hand^  and  on  the  other,  some  of  the  basest  and  most 
palpably  black-hearted  villains  that  ever  breathed. ' 

He  knew  that  th^  artists  in  question  were  worshippera  of  virtue;  he 
knew  that  at  that  particular  period  they  were  a  peouliarlv  patnotio 
species  of  people ;  but  although  he  made  a  liberal  allowance  lor  all  this, 
—taking  off.  perhaps,  something  like  seventy  per  cent.,— he  yet  thought 
that  if.  m  their  representations,  there  was  a  sufficient  resemblance  to 
identifjr  the  men,  the  peers  of  the  reahoa  stiU  must  be  a  remarkable- 
looking  lot. 

Well !— having  been  engaged  all  the  morning  with  the  solicitor,  into 
whose  hands  poor  Goodman  s  affidrs  had  been  plaoed,  he  happily  made 
sufficient  interest  to  procure  a  peer's  order,  axul  went  alone  ^  down  to 
the  House.'' 

There  was  an  air  of  what  Baven  would  have  desipiated  **  bemrly 
aristocracy"  about  the  various  persons  in  attendance;  but,  without 
having  recourse  to  a  phrase  so  harsh,  it  may  be  stated  with  pefect  truth, 
that  they  were  on  excellent  terms  with  themselves,  and  seemed  to  have 
an  amazmgly  high  sense  of  their  position,  regarding  haughtily  as  dirt  all 
but  peers,  to  whom  their  nature  compelled  them  to  cringe  most  servilely. 
Or  course,  Valentine  smiled  as  he  passed,  at  the  excessive  self- 
importance  of  these  gentlemen ;  but  the  smile  had  scarcely  quitted  his 
lins,  when  he  found  himself  actually  within  the  House  of  Lords  !^ 
which  was  very  suiprisinf(.  Instead,  howeverj  of  being,  as  he  expected 
to  have  been,  introduced  mto  a  gallery,  he  discovered  himself  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  was  shown  into  something  which  seemed  to  be  a 
superior  sort  of  witness-box,  in  a  comer,  while  behind  the  bar  stood  a 
number  of  persons,  who  looked  as  if  tney  were  about  to  be  tried  for 
high  treason. 

In  the  body  of  the  House  there  were  three  individuals,  two  sitting  at 
the  table  in  wigs,  and  one  with  a  dress-sword  standing  beside  them. 
There  were  no  neers  then  present.  It  was  not  five  o'clock.  But  they 
entered  in  a  body,  when  that  hour  arriyed,  with  as  much  punctuality  as 
if  they  had  been  waiting  to  hear  l^e  clock  strike.  As  they  entered, 
Valentine  looked  at  them  earnestly,  but  he  really  was  unable  to  see 
many  of  those  oddities,  whose  appearance  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  nor 
could  he  discover  any  creatures  whose  countenances  were  indicative  of 
an^  peculiar  blackness  of  heart.  On  the  contrary,  they  appeared  to  be 
plain,  mild,  unassuming  people ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lord 
GhanoeUor  and  the  Bishops,  were  dressed  with  remarkable  simplicity. 
Their  manners,  too,  were  gentle  and  courteous.  There  was  not  even 
the  slightest  attempt  at  display.  They  conversed  in  the  most  fiuniliar 
strain ;  and,  indeed,  looked  as  much  lue  other  men  as  possible. 

About  the  period  at  which  Valentine  arrived  at  this  striking  condu- 
sion,  the  business  of  the  nation  commenced.  In  the  first  place,  a  tall 
and  startling  person  approached  the  bar,  and,  addressing  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  aenvered  himself  precisely  to  the  effect  that  somebody  had 
got  something.  He  then  produced  a  uttle  gentleman— who,  singularly 
enough,  happened  to  have  some  important  documents  under  his  arni-^ 
and  made  him  bow  three  times  with  due  distinctness  and  humility, 
before  he  took  his  oath  that  all  he  meant  to  say  was  quite  true. 
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"  What  have  yon  there  ?"  inquved  the  Lord  Ghanoellor. 

The  gentleman  oommenced  a  little  speech,  that  was  understood  by 
his  lordship  before  it  was  delivered,  whioh  was  fortunate,  seeing  that 
had  it  not  been  for  that,  it  would  not  have  been  understood  at  all. 

**  Have  you  examined  them  ?"  demanded  the  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

"  Tes,  my  lord."    This  was  said  boldly. 

"  Bo  you  find  them  correct?*' 

"  Tes,  my  lord,"  replied  the  little  gentleman,  who  spoke  up  again  like 
a  man ;  and  having  delivered  the  documents  in  question,  retured,  highly 
pleased  at  the  fact  of  the  job  being  done. 

The  peers  now  commenced  the  presentation  of  petitions,  which  is 
beyond  dispute  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  business  of  the 
house,  although  it  seems  highly  rational  to  sujipose  that  there  would 
be  fewer  to  present  if  they,  by  whom  petitions  generally  are  got  up  and 
signed,  knew  the  astounding  effect  they  produce  when  presented. 

*'  My  lords,"  a  noble  peer  will  observe,  with  surpassing  tranquillity, 
"  Petition— Is  orwich— against— destruction— glorious  constitution." 

"  'Tetion,"  the  clerk  at  the  table  will  then  echo—**  Tetion— Norge-^ 
'struction-Tglorse  stution." 

'  Such  petition— in  every  section  of  which  there  may  be  an  argument 
sound  as  a  nut— is  then  crushed  tosether  carelessly,  and  thrown  under 
the  table,  though  heaven  and  earth  may  have  been  moved  to  obtain 
siniatures  thereto. 

While  the  peers  were  thus  engaged  in  the  performanoe'of  this  solemn 
duty,  there  was  a  movement  at  the  door  near  which  Valentine  stood, 
most  strikingly  indicative  of  something.  Several  persons  ran  in,  appa- 
rently in  a  stale  of  great  excitement;  and,  having  glanced  round  and 
round^  ran  out  again,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  others.  The 
majonty  of  them  happened  to  have  papers  in  their  possesion,  but  they 
all  looked  as  if  they  nad  discovered  some  horrible  plot  araiinst  the  state, 
and  were  excessively  anxious  to  communicate  to  the  nouse  all  they 
knew  about  the  matter.  In  ibis  state  of  feverish  anxiety  they  continnea 
for  some  time ;  but,  having  at  length  got  themselves  together,  they 
poured  some  great  secret  into  the  ear  of  the  person  with  the  sword,  who 
nodded,  as  if  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  it,  and  then  approached  the 
bar  as  before. 

"  My  lords !"— said  he, "  a  message  from  the  House  of  Commons !" 

The  Lord  Chancellor  rose  and  at  once  waddled  towards  them,  and 
placed  the  respectade-looking  carpet-bag  he  had  in  his  hand  upon  tbe 
bar ;  and  when  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
delivered  to  him  a  document^  and  advised  him,  as  it  seemed,  not  to 
drop  it,  he  waddled  back  to  his  seat  as  they  retired  three  paces  in  really 
admirable  order. 

As  soon  as  this  job  had  been  accomplished,  the  person  with  the  sword 
went  again  to  the  bar,  and  said,  '*My  lords!— -a  message  from  the 
House  of  Commons !" 

The  Lord  Chancellor  snatched  up  his  carpet-bag  again,  and  bowled 
down  to  the  bar  as  before,  and  having  received  another  document  from 
another  individual,  bowled  back  with  that  sweet  satisfaction  which 

Springs  from  the  consciousness  of  having  faithftilly  performed  a  great 
uty. 

"  My  lords!— a  message  from  the  House  of  Commons!"  cried  the 

Pewon  with  the  sword,  the  very  moment  his  lordship  had  returned  to 

u-  ^??®'  *°^  ^'^^^  *^®  ^^^  Chancellor  took  up  Ins  bfl«~without 

bich  he  appeared  to  be  imable  to  stir—and  again  rolled  down  to  the 

lourable  members. 
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Talentine  thoaght  it  a  little  too  bod  to  make  his  loidsliip  trot  badc- 
wards  and  forwartiB  so  often,  when  they  micfat  just  as  well  luive  put  the 
whole  of  their  documents  into  his  carpet-oa^  at  once.  He  did  not,  in 
feet,  like  to  see  a  Lord  Chancellor  plajred  with,  and  run  off  his  leu  in 
this  way,  and  hence— peroeiying  that  his  lordship  had  too  much  polite- 
ness to  say  a  word  about  the  matter  himself  altnou^  he  evidently  felt 
it  very  deeply— he  threw  his  voice  behind  toe  deputation,  as  they  were 
bowing,  and  said,  *  Why  could  yon  not  haye  sent  them  all  m  together  ?" 

The  members  seemed  startled  as  they  turned  to  look  round,  and  the 
person  with  the  sword  ohed,  "Order !"— and  looked  very  fiercely  at  tiie 
strangers  behind  the  bar,  of  course  conceiying  that  one  of  them  had 
spoken.  The  members,  howeyer,  eyentually  again  reached  the  bag,  and. 
Haying  placed  the  third  document  upon  it,  Valentine,  making  his  yoioe 
apparently  proceed  from  the  lips  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  whispered 
intensely,  *  I  say !— haye  you  got  any  more  ?" 

**  One  more,  my  lord— only  one  more.**  replied  an  honourable  mem- 
ber, as  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  looked  at  the  person  who  stood, 
emoellished  with  a  bob  wig,  behind  him  with  the  mace.  His  lordship, 
however,  took  no  ftirther  notice,  but  bundled  back  again  to  his  seat. 

'*  My  lords !— a  message  from  the  House  of  Commons  !**  again  cried 
the  deputy-sergeant,  ana  again  the  Lord  Chancellor  snatched  up  his 
ba«,  and  came  down  to  the  bar  with  due  presenoe  of  mind. 

'TNow,  is  this  the  last?**  inquired  Valentine,  pitching  his  yoioe 
towards  liie  mace-bearer. 

"  TesL  my  lord,  this  is  the  last" 

•*  Well,  come,  thaf  s  a  comfort." 

The  Lord  High  Chancellor  again  looked  grayely  at  his  attendant,  and 
his  attendant  looked  ^yely  at  him.  His  lordship,  however,  with 
striking  forbearance,  said  nothing,  bat  having  bowed  very  profoundly, 
letumed  to  his  sack. 

The  members  of  the  Commons  now  left  the  h<mse,  laughing,  and  the 
person  with  the  sword  distinctly  intimated  to  the  strangers,  that  if 
they  did  not  keep  quiet,  they  should  not  remain.  Several  of  the  most 
prominent  protested  their  innocenoe,  and  all  the  rest  were  very  ready 
to  do  the  same  thing:  but  that  was  perfectly  absurd,  he  knew  better, 
and  therofore  advised  them  most  strongly  to  mind  what  they  wero 
about 

At  this  moment  a  noble  lord  rose,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  directing  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  some  measure.  He  commenced  in  a  quiet, 
oonversational  tone,  as  if  anxious  to  reserve  all  his  pow^  for  his  pomts ; 
but  although  he  spoke  fluently  for  nearly  an  hour,  he  ended  as  coolly 
as  he  began,  while  the  only  kind  of  action  in  which  he  indulged  was 
that  of  oocasionaHy  tapping  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  with  two  of  the 
fineers  c^  his  right 

The  very  moment  his  speech  had  been  brouj^ht  to  an  end,  another 
noble  lord  started  up  to  denounce  it ;  and,  in  domg  so,  his  violence  was 
00  excessive,  that  at  times  he  was  utterly  unable  to  express  the  indigna- 
tion with  which  his  bosom  swelled.  He  looked  frightfully  at  the  noble 
lords  opp9site— showed  his  teeth,  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  eventualiy 
worked  himself  up  into  a  passion  so  terrible,  that  the  noble  lords  opposite 
actually  smiled !  This  made  him  still  worse.  He  became  quite  hot: 
and  the  moro  indistinct  his  artiouhition  grow,  the  moro  rapidly  he 
rattled  away. 

'*  I  wonaer,"  thought  Valentine,  as  he  listened  to  this  vehement 
denunciation— •  I  wonder  if  it  be  possible  to  nroduce  a  scwie  here  at 
all  like  the  one  I  witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons?"    On  rofle«* 
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tion,  he  fett  tint  il  mm  not ;  IraL  bdng  tnxioos  to  tiy  the  effect  of  an 
attanpt^  be  cried,  "  Question !— Bown !— Down !"— tlurowing  his  voice 
behind  the  lubnuuUuig  peer,  who  tomed  in  an  instant,  and  stopped. 
The  thing  was  really  so  nnnsoal,  that  the  noble  lord  seemed  quite 
struck !  Had  it  proceeded  from  noble  lords  opposite,  why  then,  indeed, 
he  mi^t  not  have  felt  so  much  amazed,  although,  unpions  as  they  all 
wexe  m  his  estunatioiL  he  had  never  heard  anything  so  indecent  even 
Irom  them ;  but  the  idea  of  being  thus  interrupted  oy  noble  lords  on 
Jkt  side  of  the  House— by  his  own  noble  friends— his  own  party — ^was 
shocking !  He  held  it  to  be,  indeed,  a  heavy  blow,  and  a  great  discou- 
lagement,  and  seemed  ai&ious  to  move  that  the  journals  of  the  House 
be  searched  for  a  precedent,  when  the  noble  lords  around  him  said,  "Go 
on— ^  on." 

**  8it  down  l"  fsneoL  Valentine,  assuming  a  totally  different  voice. 

"  Order !— order !— order  l"  cried  the  peers  on  both  sides ;  for,  although 
they  had  all  had  enough  of  the  eloquence  of  the  noble  lord  then  on  his 
legs,  not  one  of  them  would,  even  by  his  silence,  seem  to  sanction  an 
interruption  at  once  so  unusual  and  inconvenient. 

The  noble  lord  then  resumed.  He  seemed  to  feel  a  little  better, 
although  he  obrioualy  could  not  forget  ii  ^  My  lords,"  said  he,  **  in  the 
annals——"  

*•  Monstrous  !'*  cried  Valentine— "Why  do  you  hear  him  ?" 

"Order,  order,  order!"  cried  the  neers,  simultaneously— " Order, 
order,  order !"— and  again  they  looked  round,  with  the  view  of  ascer- 
taining which  noble  lord  it  was. 

This,  in  the  House  of  Ck>nimons,  as  Valentine  had  proved,  would 
have  been  quite  sufficient  to  produce  a  little  veiling ;  but— albeit  party 
fueling  at  that  particular  period  ran  quite  as  nigh  there  as  it  did  in  the 
House  of  Commons— he  could  not  get  a  single  peer  to  join  him.  He 
was,  on  the  contrary,  opposed  by  them  alL  Not  one  would  lend  his 
countenance  to  any  such  proceeding.  They  were  absolutely  shocks  at 
the  interruption,  and  Valentine  at  length  became  convinced  that  no 
storm  could  be  raised. 

This  was  the  only  flulure  he  had  ever  experienced.  In  every  other 
place  his  success  had  been  signal,  but  there  even  Faction  itself  refused 
to  aid  him ;  even  Faction !— from  which  he  had  ever  before  derived  the 
most  prompt  and  effectual  assistance. 

But,  although  it  was  impossible  to  raise  an  actual  storm,  was  it  equally 
impossible  to  shake  their  dense  gravity  ? 

Valentine  put  this  great  question  to  lumself ;  and,  conceiving  it  to  be 
a  point  which  might  as  well  be  ascertained,  he  resolved  at  once  to  bring 
them  to  the  test. 

There  were  several  members  of  the  House  of  Ck>mmon8  at  the  bar. 
They  had  been  running  in  and  out  continually,  in  order  to  hear  what 
vras  going  forward ;  but  at  that  iMurticular  time  were  were  about  a  dozen 
presen^  when  Valentine,  assuming  the  voice  of  the  deputy-sergeant, 
cried,  "My  lords !— a  message  from  the  House  of  Commons !" 

The  Lord  Chancellor  left  the  woolsack,  as  a  matter  of  course^  and, 
with  characteristio  dignity,  approached  the  bar,  with  the  man  m  the 
bob-wig  behind  him.  He  thought  it  strange,  very  strange,  that  he 
should  nave  been  troubled  again ;  but  he  thought  it  stranger  still  when, 
on  reaching  the  bar,  he  found  that  the  members  of  the  Commons  haa 
no  message  to  deliver. 

'*  It  is  a  mistake,  my  lord,"  said  the  deputv-sergeant^  who  had  been 
startled  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  sound  of  nis  own  voice.  "  It  must 
have  been  one  of  the  strangers." 
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"Let  the  gtmngen  withdraw,"  said  the  Lord  High  Chancellor,  which 
settled  the  business  at  once,  for  the  strangers  were  accordingly  ordered 
to  withdraw^  and  as  Valentine  happened  to  be  one  of  the  strangers,  of 
course  he  withdrew  with  the  rest. 


CHAPTEE  XLVni- 

Retains  to  Walter  and  hia  amiable  FamUy,  whose  Position  becomes  quite 
alarmingr. 

"What  is  that,  ^vemor?— what  hare  you  got  there?"  demanded 
Horace^  as  he  perceived  the  brieht  countenance  of  his  honoured  father 
faU,  while  perusing  a  remarkably  legal-looking  letter,  which  had  just 
been  deliyered  by  a  legal-looking  clerk— "A  six-and-eigntpenny  touch  ?** 

Walter  made  no  reply.  His  heart  was  fhll ;  and  he  sighed,  as  he 
handed  the  letter  to  Horace. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Horace,  with  elevated  brows,  having  made  himself 
master  of  the  contents.  **I  don't  know  what  you  may  think  of  it, 
governor ;  but  to  me  it  appears  to  be  very  much  like  the  beginning  of 
the  end!" 

"  I  knew,**  said  Walter,  "  by  my  dream  last  night ** 

"  Oh,  blUter  your  dreams !— vour  dreams  have  done  it  all.  We  should 
not  have  been  placed  in  this  blessed  position  but  for  your  hypochon- 
driacal dreams.  I  knew  how  it  would  be,  the  very  moment  you  took 
to  dreaming.  I  saw  the  whole  business,  and  told  you  ail  about  it, 
directly  I  perceived  that  you  were  phantomised  hke  a  fooL  So  you 
can't  blame  me.  You  would  have  your  own  way.  You  would  be 
guided  b^  your  own  morbid  nob,  and  what's  the  consequence  ?  Why, 
after  having  lived  in  a  state  of  spectralisation,  firizzled  up  to  a  cinder, 
and  reduced  to  helpless  wretchedness,  here  you  ar€^  with  palsied  nerves 
and  a  shattered  constitution,  without  twopence  m  the  world  to  call 
your  own!  Had  you  listened  to  reason;  had  you  taken  my  advice; 
had  you  kept  the  thing  dark,  or  even,  after  you  had  thrown  a  light 
upon  it,  had  you  sent  the  old  man  to  another  den  in  another  name, 
which  you  ought  to  have  done—" 

''It  matters  not,"  said  Walter,  "what  ought  to  have  been  done :  the 
question  is,  what* s  to  be  done  now  ?" 

"  Well,  whaf  s  to  be  done  now  ?  I  may  just  as  well  sneeze  as  say  a 
word  upon  the  subjeoi  What  is  it  you  mean  to  do  ?  What  do  you 
propose  ?" 

"I  don't  really  see  how  I  can  help  myself." 

"Don't  you ?*^ 

"  The  property  must  be  given  up  !'* 

"  Governor  !--0h !  but  if  s  just  like  you.  Do  you  want  to  descend 
into  the  region  of  nucs  ?  Do  you  want  to  see  mother  and  yourself  in 
the  workhouse,  and  Poll  and  me  bawling  duets  in  the  street  ?  Because 
if  you  do,  you'll  do  that" 

*  Why,  what  else  can  I  do  ?" 

"  What  else  can  you  do  !  Start  off  to  Americau  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
Nova  Scotia^  or  any  other  place  upon  earth,  and  take  all  you  have  with 
you." 

"  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  me  in  either  of  those  places  ?  " 

"  Can  you  not  turn  it  into  money  ?  " 

"  Not  a  quarter  of  it,  unless  I  commit  forgery."       "^ 

"Well !— what  is  forgery,  compared  with  starvation?    But  ^thout 
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tiialr— tarn  into  oadi  all  you  oaa,  and  lel^i  stert   ^%flr  ^u^'i  rtop  i 
they  can  do  nothiDg  vith  ua  ia  leas  thaii  two  months.** 

"But  tiie  letter  says,  that  all  must  be  deliyered  up  immediately ! " 

"  I  know  it :  what  of  that  ?  You  will  not  ^ve  it  up,  and  what  (hen  ? 
They  bring  their  action :  you  will  defend  it,  and  let  it  go  to  triaL 
Why,  before  it  can  be  tried,  we  oan  be  ten  thousand  miles  off,  as  jolly  as 
possible." 

*'  I  will  not  leave  my  country,"  said  Walter. 

"You  will  not  leave  your  country!  Well,  that  is  a  start!  Why, 
what  need  you  care  for  your  country?  Bo  you  imagine  that  your 
country  cares  about  you  ?  I  mean  to  say,  that  it's  a  very  uncomfor- 
table country  to  live  m,  without  eitber  moaej  or  friends.  You'll  not 
leave  your  country  !** 

*'  Besides ,  Horace,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  be  so  great  a  viUain." 

"  That's  another  go !  Thus,  little  villains  are  the  greatest,  because 
they  are  villains  to  themselves.  No  man  should  oommenoe  a  career  of 
villany,  without  being  prepared  to  go  through  with  it ;  idiould  he  halt, 
he  and  his  family  must  sufier.  You  haye  no  wish  to  be  a  great  villain,  nor 
have  I :  but  then,  you  see,  if  circumstances  prescribe  acts  of  villany  in 
spite  or  ourselves,  what  are  we  to  do  ?  Just  look  at  tbe  thing  as  it 
standsi  We  must  either  be  great  villains,  and  live  in  a  s^le  of  eomfort, 
or  comparatively  honest  m^  and  starve.    There  is  no  middle  oourse." 

**  Yes.  Horace,  there  m  a  middle  course,  and  that  course  must  be 
pursued.  Existing  circumstanoes,  you  must  remember,  have  been 
created  by  ourselves,  and  can  therefore  afford  us  no  justification.  The 
property  must  be  given  up !" 

**  You  have  made  up  jour  mind-^Z  hoi)e  to  be  forgiven  for  oaUing  it 
a  mind— but  such  as  it  is,  you  have  made  it  up  to  that  ?" 

**  Horace!— Bo  you  know  whom  you  are  speakinK  to  ?" 

"Yes!"  replied  Horaoe,  with  an  expression  or  bitterness*-*" I  am 
speaking  to  one  who  confined  his  only  brother  in  a  lunatic  asylum  to 
gain  possession  of  his  property,  and  who  is  now  about  to  reduoe  himself 
and  family  to  beggary,  because  he  has  not  the  courage  to  retain  it." 
.  Waltor  shed  tears,  and  if,  toe  man  who  will  do  that  of  which  he 
cannot  bear  to  be  told,  a  worn  even  from  a  stranger  be  sufGoiently  gall- 
ing,  what  must  have  been  the  feeling  of  this  faUier,  on  being  tnua 
reminded  by  his  son  that  he  was  a  villain ! 

"It  were  folly,'*  resumed  Horace,  "to  mince  the  matter  now.  Yoa 
have  gone  too  lar  to  retreat,  without  involving  us  all  in  ruin.  I  would 
not  have  said  i^at  I  have  said«  governor,  but  that  I  am  anxious  to 
bring  you  to  a  sense  of  your  position.  You  restore  this  property. 
Well !— what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  JUgs,  What  shall  we  have  to 
live  upon  ?  Nothing.  You  have  given  up  your  berth,  from  whioh  we 
derived  the  only  means  we  had  of  keeping  oody  and  soul  at  all  peace- 
ably together,  while  there  isn't  a  single  creature  in  the  world  from 
whom  we  have  any  right  to  claim  assistance.  As  to  friends !— they  are 
all  very  well,  and  very  pleasant^  when  you  are  rich,  but  a  man  has  no 
friends  when  he  is  poor.  They  are  too  wide  awake :  although  blind 
before  to  his  vices  and  crimes,  their  eyes  become  marvellousur  open. 
Independently,  therefore,  of  oeing  begxars,  we  shall  have— (or  this 
affair  is  quite  sure  to  be  known— we  shall  have  the  pleasing  oonsoious- 
ness  of  being  regarded  as  scoundrels  and  thieves  by  the  world— so  com- 
pletely and  so  suddenly  does  poverty  ohange  a  ^^ood  ^Uow  into  an  un- 
rivalled, unsightly  ro^ue.  Ix)ok  at  the  thing  in  this  light,  governor, 
and  then  youll  perceive  what  madness  it  would  be  to  give  up  all  with 
toe  view  of  satisfying  that  time-serving  hypocrite,  oonscienoer 
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"But  do  you  think  "  said  Walter—"  do  yon  really  think  my  brother 
would  ever  allow  us  to  starve  ?" 

"Why,  what  else,"  returned  Horace,  "have  we  the  smallest  con- 
ceivable right  to  expect  ?  Can  vou  expect  affection  from  him  now  ?  or 
do  you  suppose  that  he  can  he  deluded  into  the  belief  that  he  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  us  for  having  delivered  him  from  the  asylum  f  But  even 
supposing  that  he  would  not  allow  us  to  starve— that  is,  supposing  he 
wouldn't  mind  givine  us  a  pound,  if  he  saw  us  all  ^vering  on  starva- 
tion's brink—what  if  he  were  suddenlyibo  die— and  I  donn^  think  he's 
got  a  great  deal  of  life  in  him,  which  makes  me  so  mad,  for  in  less  than 
a  month  we  should  have  had  to  put  on  mourning,  when  all  would  have 
been  secured— but  what,  I  say,  if  he  were  to  die,  where  should  we  be 
then  ?  Bo  you  think  it  at  all  likely  that  he  has  allowed  his  old  wiU  to 
remain  as  it  was  ?  Is  it  likely  at  all  that  he'll  leave  us  a  shilling  ?" 

"  We  cannot  know  what  he  may  do.'* 

**But  is  it  likely  ?  It  isn't  as  if  he  were  now  weU  afifeoted  towards 
us.  See  how  I— even  J— am  treated  when  I  caUL  as  1  have  done  twice 
a-day  ever  since,  and  that  with  all  the  regularity  of  the  clock.  He'U 
not  see  me.  He's  *  much  the  same,  thank  yoii,'  but  never  to  be  seen. 
If  I  could  only  get  at  him,  ta  tell  him  how  aflfectionatelv  anxious  I 
have  been  on  his  accounts  and  how  dreadfully  delij^hted  I  should  be  to 
see  him  perfectly  restored,  I  should  make  something  of  him ;  but  as  it 
is,  I  may  just  as  well  get  up  that  chimney,  and  smother  myself  in  soot 
twice  a-day,  as  go  there.  I  meet  with  no  sort  of  politeness,  no  cere- 
mony, not  a  bit  They  answer  me  at  once^  without  quitting  the  door. 
I  did  make  the  old  woman  go  up  this  morning,  but  even  then,  Mr. 
Goodman  oould  not  be  seen :  he  felt  obliged  by  my  calling  so  frequently. 


but  would  feel  more  obliged  if  I  wouldn't  call  at  all.  So  you  see,  we 
are  bound,  in  strict  justice  to  ourselves,  to  tsJEC  care  of  ourselvee.  M^ll 
not  leave  us  anything.    It  isn't  to  be  expected." 

"  I  think  he  will,"  said  Walter—"  I  stQl  think  he  will  Knowing  him 
so  well  as  I  do,  I  cannot  believe  that  he  will  allow  us  to  become  utterly 
destitute." 

"  However  a  man  can  thus  struggle  to  deceive  himself,^  said  Horace, 
"is  to  me  a  perfeot  mystery.  There  isn't  a  shade  of  probability  about 
it.  And  if  even  there  were,  what  madness  it  would  be  to  run  the 
risk !  Look  at  it  in  this  point  of  view.  Of  course,  you  will  admit 
that  he  mav  not  leave  us  anything,  and  if  he  tihoM  not^  what  then 
can  we  do?" 

Horace  pused,  for  he  felt  thai  he  had  made  a  deep  impression ;  but 
Walter,  whom  conscience  had  tortured  so  remorselessly,  would  not  be 
convinced.  He  bad  proved  the  benevolence  of  his  brother's  disposition : 
he  knew  well  the  goodness  of  his  heart :  and  although  he  was  unable, 
for  an  instant,  to  disguise  from  himself  the  fact  of  his  having  injured 
him  deeply  and  most  unnaturally,  he  still  felt  persuaded  that  the  injury 
would  be  forgpven,  and  hence  eventually  said,    I  will  trust  him." 

**  You  will  r'  cried  Horace,  starting  up  in  a  rage— "I  am  to  under- 
stand tins  to  be  your  fixed  determination  r  Xou  are  determined,  quite 
determined  to  pursue  tiiis  oourse  ?" 

"  I  am,"  saidWalter,  firmly. 

"Very  well;  loery  well!  I  now  know  how  to  aot^  It  is  high 
time  now  for  me  to  look  to  myself.  I'll  not  be  ruined !  Ill  not  oe 
dragged  down  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  penury*  111  have  some  of  those 
papers." 

*Youdiallnotl"  oried  Walter. 

•*ButIwinr 
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**!  tell  you  not  one  shall  be  touched !'' 

•*  And  I  tell  you  Til  have  them ! " 

"  Why,  you  insolent  scoundrel !— what  do  you  mean,  sir  P^what  do 
you  mean  ?** 

"  That  all  the  papers  that  can  be  converted  into  money  Til  have  !** 

**  You  shall  not  have  one  of  them,  sir  !" 

"  Who  will  prevent  me  ?" 

"I  will !  Attempt  even  to  touch  them,  and  I'll  knock  you  down, 
rascal !"  cried  Walter,  who,  aslSoraoe  smiled  contemptuously,  rose  in 
an  instant. 

*'  Now,  keep  off,"  cried  Horace ;  ''  you  had  better  not  come  near  me ! 
I  don't  wanti»  hurt  you !  Keep  off  I" 

Begardless  of  this  warning.  Walter  rushed  at  him  wildlv,  when  Ho- 
race caught  his  arms,  and,  naving  pinioned  him,  threw  mm  at  once 
upon  the  sofik 

'*  What,  in  the  name  of  goodnen,  is  the  matter !"  cried  Walter's  wife, 
who  rushed  into  the  room  at  this  moment—"  what  is  it  ?  what's  the 
meaning  of  it  P  whaf  s  it  all  about  P" 

**  Why,  this  old  cripple—-" 

"How  dare  you,"  mterrupted  Mrs.  Walter— "how  dare  you  call 
.  vour  father  an  old  cripple,  sir  P— are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  P  Iiet 
him  get  up,  sir,  this  moment !" 

"On,  he  may  get  up!— but  I'm  not,  you  know,  going  to  be  pom- 
melled!" 

"  But  what  is  the  cause  of  it  P  What  does  it  all  mean  P" 

"  Whv,"  said  Horace,  **  the  meaning  of  it  all  is  simply  this :  he  has 
taken  it  into  his  head  to  reduce  us  to  beggary,  and,  because  I  won't 
have  it,  he  must  try  to  knock  me  down." 

"  But  how  P— By  what  means  P" 

"  Why,  by  8tripj>ing  us  naked  of  everything  we  have,  that  he  may 
send  all  back  to  his  brother !" 

"  WelL  but  surely  you  can  talk  this  unfortunate  matter  over  without 
fighting !— Come,  my  dear,  draw  to  the  table,  and  let  us  see  what  can 
be  done." 

"I  will  not  be  thus  treated,"  cried  Walter,  "by  my  own  flesh  and 
blood.    I  will  not  be  insulted  by,  that  villain !" 

"  He  who  taught  me  to  be  a  villain—" 

"  Horace,  Horace ! "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Walter, "  recollect  yourself,  sir ! " 

"Well,  why  can't  he  be  quiet P  I  don't  want  to  quarrel  I'd 
rather  «>  and  have  a  roll  in  the  mud,  ten  to  one;  but  if  a  a  hard 
thing— -'^ 

"Wen,  well,  your  father  didn't  mean  it,  I  know.— Come,  let  us  talk 
the  matter  over  calmly.  What  is  it,  my  dear,  you  mean  to  do  P  Save 
you  made  up  your  mind  to  restore  all  to  your  brother  ?" 

"I  have." 

"  Well,  then«  now,  my  dear,  let  us  consider  how  shocking  that  will  be. 
In  the  first  place,  how  are  we  to  live  P— " 

"  Of  course !— thaf  s  the  way  to  put  it" 

"Be  silent,  Horace;  let  us  be  quite  calm  and  cool,  for  the  thing  now 
begins  to  assume  a  serious  aspect.  If,  I  ask,  this  property  of  your 
brother  be  restored  to  him,  how— that  being  now  our  only  means  of 
support— how  are  we  to  Uve  P  " 

I  W^e  must  do  the  best  we  can,"  replied  Walter. 
Do  the  best  we  can !    Yes,  dear,  but  what  can  we  do  P    You  have 
no  profession :  Horace  has  no  profession ;  and,  therefore^  I  really  cannot 
see  now  on  earth  we  shall  be  able  to  manage!" 
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"  Then  you  also  think  that  he  would  do  nothing  for  ns  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  place  yourself  in  the  same  position ;  what  would  you 
do  under  similar  circumstances  ?  " 

**  But  he's  a  different  man  to  me  altogether.  What  I  would  do,  there- 
fore^n  afford  no  criterion." 

'*  But,  granting  that  he  is  a  different  man,  what  grounds  have  we  for 
helieving  that  he  will  not  discard  us  ?  We  have  no  grounds  for  any 
such  helief.  On  the  contrary,  since  his  liheration  he  has  g^ven  us  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will.  He  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  of  a  gener- 
ous and  forgiving  disposition ;  but  you  see,  my  dear,  the  question  is, 
will  he  under  the  circumstances  foelmmaeit  justified  in  doing  anything 
for  us  P  If  he  should  not.  Heaven  only  knows  what  will  become  of  us, 
or  how  we  shall  manage  to  exist." 

"  Depend  upon  it,  he  will  never  allow  us  to  starve !" 

"  No,  dear,  perhaps  not;  but  how  dreadful  will  be  our  sufferings  be- 
fore we  reach  the  point  of  starvation !" 

**  Besides,"  said  Horace, "  if  I  may  speak— he'll  be  dead  in  about  a 
fortnight ;  and  therefore,  as  we  have  it,  we  may  as  well  keep  it  as  not. 
What  I  look  at  most  is,  that  that  fellow— that  Valentine— should  be 
enriched  by  our  folly:  for,  of  course,  he'U  have  it  all,  there's  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  by  giving  it 
up  to  the  old  man  we  in  reality  give  it  up  to  him." 

"Exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Walter,  **  and  as  I  have  said  again  and  again, 
it  will  indeed  be  a  shocking  thing  il',  after  bavins  tried  all  these  years  to 
secure  it,  it  should  be  left  to  a  person  who  has  done  nothing  for  it,  and 
who  has  therefore  no  right  to  it  whatever." 

*'  But  how  do  we  know  that  he  will  die  so  soon  ?— how  can  we 
tell?" 

"Very  true,  dear;  we  cannot  exactly  tell;  but  then  it  appears  that 
the  chances  are  in  our  favour." 

"  And  do  you  think  that  he'd  die  and  leave  us  nothing  P" 

**  Why,  he  might  not,  my  dear ;  but  if  he  should  ?  What  in  the  name 
of  goodness  should  we  be  able  to  do  then?  There  should  we  be 
starving,— I  know  we  should  starve,  for  we  cannot  work  like  those  who 
have  been  used  to  it  all  their  lives,— there  I  say  we  should  be  starving, 
while  others  who  have  no  earthly  right  to  it  are  living  luxuriously  upon 
that  which  we  clearly  ought  to  have.  Why,  my  dear,  it  would  be  ter- 
rible! For  goodness'  sake,  look  again  at  the  matter  before  you  decide." 

"  Then  you  too  would  have  me  continue  to  be  a  villain  ? " 

**  Nay,  my  dear,  that  is  a  most  unkind  word ;  and  equally  unkind  is 
it  of  you  to  suppose  that  I  wish  you  to  be  anything  of  the  sort. 
Heaven  knows  I  am  sorry— as  indeed  we  must  all  be— truly  sorry  that 
you  were  induced  to  go  so  far ;  but  as  it  is.  I  look  solely  at  the  circum- 
stances which  at  present  exist,  and  I  really,  my  dear,  cannot  see  how, 
under  those  circumstances,  you  can  act  as  you  propose  without  reducing 
us  to  absolute  wretchedness." 

"  I  wish  that  I  was  dead!"  exclaimed  Walter;  *'I  heartily  wish  that  I 
was  dead !" 

"  Nay,  that  is  mere  folly." 

'*  Just  like  him,"  said  Horace:  "he  never  could  firapple  with  a  diffi- 
culty in  order  to  surmount  it.  The  very  moment  it  appears,  he  must 
wish  himself  dead." 

**  Well,  well ;  wishing  that  will  not  at  all  mend  the  matter ;  nor  shall 
we  do  much  sood  by  dwelling  upon  the  point.  The  qilestion  is,  will  it 
be  better  under  the  present  unhappy  ourcumstanoes  to  retain  what  we 
have  at  all  hazaids,  or  by  giving  it  up  at  once  to  run  the  risk  of  in- 
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Yolving  ounelvw  in  utt^  nun  P  Vat  xay  iMffi-MiHihoaipi  I  Bbottld  be 
but  too  happy  to  advise  the  immediste  roE^ntioii  of  aU,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  do  it  with  safety  to  ourselves— I  do  not  perceive  how  it  can  be 
done  now  without  the  iwultL  as  far  as  we  are  coBoemed,  bdnfl  dreadf  uL 
We  are  placed,  you  see,  my  aear,  in  so  peculiar  a  position.  I  would  so 
myself  at  onoe  to  your  brother;  but  then  what  oould  I  sa^  ^  I  eoiui 
not  ask  bim  to  compromise  the  matter.  I  could  not  say  to  huiL '  Indeed 
we  are  truly  sorry  rht  what  has  oecurred,  and  will  restore  all  that  be* 
longs  to  you,  if  yon  will  kindly  undertake  to  allow  us  so  much  a-yeer  1' 
—nor  can  I  ask  what  he  intends  to  do  for  ns  when  we  have  made  an 
imoonditional  surrender.  I  mi^ht  indeed  say.  *  I  do  hope  that  you  will 
consider  our  unfortunate  position :  I  trust  that  ^or  destitute  oircom- 
stances  will  induce  you  to  save  us  from  absolute  want:'  but  although  1 
might  say  this  and  dwell  with  great  feeling  nnon  each  pointy  the  very 
moment  ne  alluded  to  the  cause  of  mv  appeal  I  should  be  dumb,  so  that 
you  see,  my  dear,  we  cannot  act  in  this  oaso  as  we  might  in  any  other. 
We  must  of  necessity  take  one  of  two  courses,  tiiat  is  to  say,  we  must 
either  retain  what  we  have,  and  defend  the  possession  in  the  best  way  we 
an,  or  give  up  alL  and  be  thereby  reduced  to  destitution." 

**  I  teU  you^  raied  Walter, "  that  it  isn't  at  aU  likely  tioat  we  BbaQ  be 
thus  reduced.^ 

*'  But,  my  dear !  what  securitjr  have  we  against  it  ?  We  have  none. 
We  can  have  none.  It  is  a  terrible  riski  and  one  which  ought  not  on 
any  account  to  be  incurred.  Now,  if  I  might  advise,  I  should  say^  dear, 
convert  all  you  can  into  money  at  once,  restore  all  that  is  not  available^ 
and  retire  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country.  We  oould  assume  an- 
other name,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  should  live  very  happily :  at  all 
events,  we  snould  not  have  starvation  before  our  eyes^hich  is  reaiU^ 
very  shocking,  dear,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it  I  Mowevw,  I  will 
not  tease  you  an^  more  now;  we  will  leave  you  to  vourselt  and  I  do 
hope  and  trust— indeed  I  ML  quite  convinced— that  when  you  have 
thought  the  matter  over  again,  you  will  see  how  realhr  absolute  the  ne- 
cessity is  for  reversing  your  expressed  determination. 

Even  when  he  feels  most  sincerely  anxious  to  do  so.  how  ttceedingly 
difficult  is  it  for  a  man  who  has  quitted  the  path  of  noneety  to  retury^ 
Like  a  liar,  whom  the  first  falsehood  prompts  with  a  show  of  neoessi^ 
to  lie  on,  he  creates*  by  the^«<  crime,  oiroumstanoee  which  urge  him  to 
pi-oceed  in  his  criminal  career.  Walter,  base  as  he  had  been,  wa» 
anxious  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his  pow».  He  would  have  given 
up  all  and  trusted  solely  to  his  brother's  generosity,  but  the  Qiieum- 
stances  which  his  crime  had  created  induced  him  to  pause. 
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GocdmMi  holds  a  OoMaHation  with  his  Friendh  at  whkh  Pncle  John  teds  kfa 
JvudfposDt  fBttered* 

Whilb  Walter  was  brooding  over  the  prominent  points  of  the  inter- 
esting conversation  detailed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  with  the  view  of 
conceiving,  if  possible,  some  medium  course^  the  pursuit  of  which, 
while  it  in  some  de^^ree  satisfied  his  oonsoienoe,  might  meet  at  least  half- 
way the  views  of  his  amiable  family,  his  deeply  iiuured  brother  was 
^^f^od  with  mlentine.  Uncle  John,  and  Whitely,  in  a  discussion 
which  had  reference  to  the  propriety  of  framing  a  fresh  will.  Goodman 
the  hand  of  death  upon  nim.^  It  did  not  press  painfully*  nor  vFith 


sufficient  weight  to  justify  the  ai^rehension  of  an  immediate  dissolu- 
tion ;  hut  his  frame  had  been  so  shattered,  his  constitution  so  under- 
mined by  the  brutal  treatment  he  had  experienced,  that  he  had  become 
quite  o6nvinced,  that  although  human  sldll  might  enable  him  to  linger 
on  for  weeks  or  even  months^  that  hand  would  never  more  be  removed 
till  it  had  crushed  him.  This  rendered  his  spirit  quite  calm.  Every 
harsh,  every  irritable  feeliuK  was  subdued,  fie  field  it  to  be  peculiarly  the 
time  for  the  forgiveness  of  ii^uries,  and  hence  his  benevmenoe  reigned 
in  the  ascendant  Thus  actuated,  he  could  not  deal  justice  to  Walter. 
He  felt  that  it  did  not,  in  fact,  come  then  within  his  province  to  do 
so :  nor  did  he  desire  to  leave  him  to  his  own  conscience,  as  it  is 
termed,  seeing  that  that  would  be  in  effect  to  desire  that  he  mi^ht  by 
his  conscience  be  tortured.  He  was  anxious  to  express  his  forgiveness 
—to  make  it  manifest  that  he  believed  him  to  have  been  actuated,  not 
b^  any  innate  vileness,  but  by  some  evil  influence,  over  which  he 
might  not  at  the  moment  have  had  entire  control  fie  did  all  he  pos- 
ably  could  to  invent  excuses  for  him,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a 
show  of  justification ;  but  as  this  was  an  object  he  was  utterly  unable 
to  accomplish,  he  began  to  look  not  at  what  Walter  had  been,  but  at 
what  he  might  become.  He  conceived  that  his  repenttEmce  might  be 
sincere,  that  he  might  thenceforth  be  virtuous,  and  that  therefore  he 
who  bad  the  power  to  save  him  firom  those  temptations  to  dishonour, 
with  which  a  state  of  utter  destitution  teems,  would  not  perform  his 
duty  as  a  Christian,  if  he  permitted  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  be 
withheld. 

It  was  while  in  this  charitable  firame  of  mind  that  poor  Goodman 
solicited  the  advice  of  his  friends,  more  with  the  viewj  as  is  customary 
with  those  who  seek  advice,  of  having  the  satisfaction  of  inducing  them 
to  think  as  he  thought^  than  of  acting  upon  their  suegestiona  He  could 
not  but  feel  that  the^  would  at  first  be  mclined  to  be  harrii— that  they 
would  repudiate  the  idea  of  his  pursuing  the  course  he  had  proposed, 
and  hence  when  he  inquired  if  ikey  did  not  think  that  he  was  oound  to 
let  his  will  remain  substantially  as  it  was,  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  at 
their  instant  reply  bein^  "  Certainly  not  ( " 

*  What  I"  exclaimed  whitely,  "woiid  you  reward  the  wretch,  who 
sought  to  rob  you  by  means  so  unnaturaC  witti  wealth  f  Would  you 
give  Mm  the  power  of  living  in  luxury,  who  deprived  you  not  only  of 
Eberty  but  of  health,  the  greatest  blessing  of  life  ?  Befleot  upon  what 
you  have  endured,— upon  the  dreadful  position  in  which  you  were 
placed— upon  the  monstrous  brutality  to  which  you  have  been  subjected 
—and  u^n  the  result  of  that  brutality,  even  up  to  the  present 
time.  Who  induced  all  this?  Why  he  whose  unnatural  malignity 
and  sordid  avarice  you  now  wish  to  gratify,  l^  leaving  him  all  that  you 
possess!" 

"  Whatever  he  may  have  been,^  observed  Goodman.  **  however  wrong 
he  may  have  acted,  I  cannot  forget  that  he  is  my  brother." 

"  Nor  ought  you  to  forget  it^  for  that  increases  his  guilt  a  tiiousand- 
fold.  Tou  ought  to  regard  him  as  a  brother,  who  violated  every  feeling 
by  which  he  ought  to  have  been  actuated  vrith  the  view  of  u^uring 
you,  and  who  thereby  sacrificed  all  olaim  upon  /our  affiBctions.  In  a 
ease  of  this  description,  the  admirable  precept  which  urges  us  to  return 
good  for  evil  may  in  Y)ractice  be  carried  too  fiur.  You,  for  instance, 
would  set  a  most  pernicious  example,  inasmuch  as  sou  would  show 
that,  however  infamous  may  be  the  conduct  of  a  maa^  however  foul  and 
unnatural  may  be  his  designs^  he  may  practise  his  infamies  with  im- 
punity upon  a  brother  if  tw  brother  possess  a  benevolent  hearU 
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Were  he  a  brother  of  mine,  I  would  discard  him  utterlv :  if  I  did  not  I 
should  consider  that  I  had  failed  in  performing  my  duty  to  society  as  a 
man." 

"  But  what  if  I  were  to  discard  him?  "  said  Goodman.  "  "WTiat 
would  become  of  his  fiBmilyP  Ought  the  innocent  to  suffer  for  the 
guUtyP" 

"  You  cannot  tell  that  they  are  innocent.  His  family  may  be  as 
guilty  as  himself,  and  in  this  case  the  probability  is  that  they  are.  But 
even  supposing  that  they  are  not,  what  would  become  of  justice  if  men 
were  not  to  be  punished  ior  crimes,  lest  the  punishment  should  be  felt 
by  those  with  whom  they  are  connected  ?  If,  having  no  proof  of  their 
guilt,  you  could  punish  him  without  involving  them,  you  would  be 
bound,  of  course,  TO  do  so:  but  as  this  is  under  the  circumstances  im- 
possible, justice  demands  that  you  should  act  as  if  they  were  not  oon- 
cerned.'* 

"  But  would  not  that  object  be  to  some  extent  attained."  suggested 
Valentine,  "  if,  instead  of  the  property  being  left  to  Walter,  it  were 
secured  to  his  wife,  and  the  wife  of  Horace  ?  " 

"It  might,"  returned  Whitely,  "it  might  thus  be  attained;  bat  it 
could  be  so  only  in  the  event  of  the  women  being  unfaithful.  If  they 
continue  to  be  virtuous,  it  will  be  of  slight  importance,  it  will  matter 
not  whether  it  be  left  to  him  or  them ;  it  is  only  in  the  event  of  their 
being  wicked  that  he  can  suffer  from  such  an  arrangement ;  and  consi- 
dering how  frequently  women,  whose  principles  of  virtue  are  not  ^xed» 
feel  the  fact  of  their  being,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  independent  of 
their  husbands,  to  be  an  additional  spur  to  an  indulgence  in  vicious 
practices,  I  never  should  in  any  case  feel  mvself  justined  in  advising 
such  an  arrangement  to  be  made.  No ;  raf  her  let  the  property  go  to 
him,  and  leave  ids  punishment  to  Heaven,  than  secure  it  so  as  to  operate 
thus  as  an  additional  incentive  to  vice." 

"  But  do  you  not  think,"  said  Goodman,  ''that  he  has  been  punished 
sufl&ciently  already  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,'*  replied  Whitely.  "He  ought  to  be  hanged.  I  am 
not  vindictive ;  I  hope  I  am  not  cruel ;  but  a  man  like  that,  sir,  de- 
serves to  be  burnt  alive." 

"  He  has  endured  a  fieur  greater  amount  of  torture,"  rejoined  Grood- 
man,  "  than  was  ever  yet  endured  at  the  stake.  He  has  been  burnt 
alive !  He  has  been  burnt  until  reduced  to  a  state  of  insensibiUl^,  and 
then,  when  death  could  have  given  him  no  additional  pang,  he  has 
been  compelled  to  suffer  those  exquisite  agonies  which  must  necessarily 
have  accompanied  his  gradual  restoration.  And  this  I  attribute  en- 
tirely to  the  fact  of  his  naving  so  deeply  injured  me ;  for  his  mind  was 
in  consequence  so  diseased  at  the  time,  that  he  fancied  he  saw  me  in 
the  room.  I  therefore  cannot— even  looking  at  him  only— feel  myself 
justified  in  inflicting  upon  him  the  additional  punishment  of  utter  des- 
titution ;  and  when  I  look  at  those  who  must  oe  involved  in  his  ruin, 
and  who  may  have  been  innocent  even  of  the  knowledge  of  his  offence 
until  the  last,  I  still  think  that  I  cannot,  consistently  with  my  duty  as  a 
Christian,  do  aught  else  than  that  which  I  proj)ose.  BiJl  what  is  your 
opinion,  my  friend?"  he  continued,  addressing  Uncle  John.  ''Tou 
hav9  been  silent !  Bo  you  think  that  I  should  be  justified  in  reducing 
my  brother  and  his  family  to  abject  wretchedness  and  want  ?  Is  it  not 
your  impression  that  he  has  been  sufficiently  punished  P 

**  Why,"  said  Uncle  John,  "you  see  I  am  placed  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. I  promised  your  brother  that  I  would  strive  to  aUay  whatever 
lU-feelmg  recent  circumstances  might  haye  engendered:  I  promised 
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this  on  condiiioii  that  he  would  liberate  you  at  onoe  from  the  asylum. 
It  was  a  sort  of  contract  between  us :  but  now  that  he  has  performed 
his  part,  I  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  perform  mine.  I  had  much 
rather,  therefore,  that  this  affair  should  oe  settled  without  me :  for 
while  I  cannot  conscientiously  sa^  anything  in  favour  of  the  man,  I  am 
bound  by  my  promise  to  say  notmng  against  him ;  and  even  then,  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  shall  have  done  in  reality  all  that  my  promise  con- 
veyed." 

Why,"  said  Goodman,  "you  firomised  nothing  more  than  that  you 
would  strive  to  allay  any  ill-feehng  that  might  have  been  engendered; 
and,  most  certainly,  whatever  ill-feeling  might  have  existed  has  already 
been  allayed.  All  the  difficulty  is,  therefore,  at  an  end.  As  I  have  no 
ill-feeling  whatever  towards  mm  now,  you  can  have  no  ill-feeling  to 
repress ;  so  that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  avoid  saying  anything  calculated 
to  excite  an  ill-feeling,  and  you  will  have  performed  your  promise  faith- 
fully." 

**  My  promise  conveyed,  more  than  that "  said  Uncle  John.  '*  I  don't 
at  this  moment  recollect  what  I  wished  nim  to  understand;  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  conveyed  more  than  that.  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  I  did 
not  mean  not  only  that  I  would  do  what  I  could  to  repress  ill-feelings, 
but  that  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  effect  an  absolute  reconciliation. 
I  should  like  to  be  clear  upon  that  point :  I  should  like  to  know  what 
he  imagined  I  meant  at  the  time." 

**  But,  my  friend,"  said  Goodman,  "  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
opinion  on  the  point  now  at  issue." 

•*  Why,  it  may  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  certainly ;  but,  at 
present,  I  am  mclined  to  believe  that  it  has ;  because,  you  see,  if  I 
express  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  he  has  been  already  sufficiently 
punished,  I  may  perhaps  be  expressing  an  opinion  which  I  do  not  con- 
,  soientiously  entertain ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  stating  it  to  be  my 
opinion  that  he  has  not,  I  may  be  acting  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  a 
contract  which,  no  matter  with  whom  it  may  have  been  made,  ought  of 
course  to  be  strictly  adhered  to." 

"  "SA  ell,  I  certainly  should  Uke  to  have  your  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  I  decide ;  because  I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  may,  and  doubt- 
less will,  be  the  last  imi>ortant  act  of  my  life.  However,  as  you  do  not 
at  present  feel  justified  in  stating  what  your  real  opinion  is,  my  decision 
had  better  be  deferred." 

**  Yes ;  that  will  be  much  the  better  way,"  said  Uncle  John,  who 
had  really  no  desire  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  point :  for  although  he 
felt  convinced  that  in  reality  Walter  did  not  deserve  the  slightest  con- 
sideration, he  could  not  satisfy  himself  that^  if  he  stated  that  as  being 
his  conviction,  he  should  be  domg«  under  the  circumstances,  that  which 
was  right. 

The  matter  was  therefore  left  open,  and  Goodman  was  highly  pleased 
to  find  that  his  friend  had  given  that  promise  to  Walter,  for  he  feared 
that  some  powerful  argument  might  be  induced  to  prove  that,  after 
what  had  happened,  he  ought  not  to  leave  the  will  as  it  was,  in  favour 
of  him  by  whom  he  had  oeen  injured  so  unnaturally  and  so  deeply. 
As  far  as  forgiveness  went,  he  forgave  him  fh>m  his  heart.  The  only 
point  upon  which  he  was  anxious  to  be  satisfied  was  the  justice  of  the 
course  he  proposed  to  pursue.  And  yet,  again,  he  conceived  that,— 
although  if  the  thing  were  made  public  it  might  perhaps  be  deemed  a 
bad  example.— in  a  private  case  like  this,  he  could  not  go  much  wrong 
in  doing  that  .which  his  benevolent  feelings  sugg[ested.  Besides,  he  felt 
that^  even  if  he  were  justified  in  taking  the  administration  of  justice  in 
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this  particular  case  into  his  own  hands,  it  was  not  a  time  at  which  he 
ought  to  administer  it  harshly,  and  harshly  he  could  not  heln  feeling  it 
would  be  administered  if  he  deprived,  not  only  Walter,  but  his  family* 
of  all  they  had  to  depend  upon  in  the  world.  He  knew  that  the/ 
had  no  other  means  of  existence ;  he  knew  that,  if  he  left  them  penni- 
less, they  must  either  starve  or  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  in&my ;  and 
knowing  this,  he  could  not  reconcile  the  act  of  driving  them  into  temp- 
tation, with  nis  duty  either  as  a  Christian  or  as  a  man.  tie  therefore 
eventually  resolved  not  to  renew  the  painful  subject.  He  had  author- 
ized the  recoverv  of  the  property,  and  that  authority  there  was  no 
sufficient  reason  to  withdraw ;  out  he  hoped  that  no  act  on  the  ^t  of 
Walter— that  no  argument  of  Uncle  John  or  Whitely-^that  notmng^in 
short,  might  occur  to  induce  him  to  alter  the  wilL 
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Szplains  the  postibUity  of  making  a  Man  dig  aa  eztraofdinaiy  Hole. 

As  Valentine  had  not  seen  Louise  for  five  days— as  he  had  called  five 
times  and  left  his  card  without  finding  her  "  at  nomc^-^and  as  he  had 
received  from  her  no  communication  whatever— he  began  to  think  that 
Uncle  John  was  right !— that  he  really  had  suffered  his  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence to  carry  him  a  little  too  far. 

And  vet,  what  had  he  done  ?  It  is  true  he  absented  himself  for  two 
entire  da^p ;  but  then  he  was  qilm,  quite  calm,  while  she  was  bursting 
with  passion.  He  did  not  retaliate ;  he  simply  said,  *'  Well,  I  will  go^  if 
vou  wish  it !"  He  had  said  nothing  more,  and  yet^  never  since  then 
had  he  been  able  to  see  her !  He  did.  think  that  tins  was  not  strictly 
correct.  He  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  it :  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
somewhat  ill-used  I  For  what  could  she  expect  ?  Could  she  expect 
him  to  submit  to  every  species  of  indignity  ?  Could  she  expect  that 
he  would  ever  suffer  himself  to  be  hw  slave  ?  He  loved  her,  fondly 
loved  her,  and  she  knew  it ;  but  never  would  he  consent  to  become  the 
pup^t  of  her  caprice.  No,  he  would  obU  once  more— but  once  I— 
and  if  she  was  denied  to  hixn,  the  course  which  manhness  suggested 
was  dear^  and  he  xhade  up  his  mind  to  pursue  it.  He  would  not  sur^ 
render  his  spirit  as  a  man!— Nor  would  Louise  yield  her  spirit  as  a  wo- 
man !  They  were  playing  the  same  mtme*.  they  had  botii  the  same 
object  in  Yiew,  and  mey  were  now  equally  sure  of  achieving  that  object ; 
for  although  Louise  had  theretofore  felt  herself  somewhat  overmatched, 
she  had  a  weapon  now  in  store  for  him,  in  the  shape  of  a  Welshman, 
whom  she  meant  to  use  so  as  to  enable  her  to  obtain  a  signal  kiumph ! 

In  the  warm  hearts  of  lovers  whose  affections  are  fixed,  and  who  are 
really  so  attached  to  each  other  that  they  seem  to  be  scarcely  able  to 
exist  but  in  each  other's  society,  there  must  be  some  beautifm  feeling 
in  operation  while  they  strive  to  make  it  appear  that  they  are  nerfectur 
free.  The  general  motive  may  perhaps  be  highly  laudable :  But  with 
the  ladies  it  is  sometimes  inscrutable,  seeing  that  they  will  labour  to 
make  men  believe  that  it  would  be  a  matto:  of  very  slight  importance 
inde^  if  they  were  to  do  that  which^  if  done,  would  snap  their  dear 
heart;-8trings.  This  course  is,  perhaps  in  many  instances,  pursued  with 
the  view  of  testing  the  strensth  of  man's  affections ;  but  this  was  not 
the  object  of  Louise :  she  wished  to  obtain  the  mastery  to  bean  with ; 
and  she  plaved  a  very  dangerous  game ;  for  while  Valentine's  love  was 
01  too  manly  a  caste  to  be  inaooessible  to  reason,  he  had  not  had  suffi- 
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aent  erperienoe  in  these  delicate  matters  to  know  how  to  make  ladies 
when  thev  are  conquered  belieye  that  they  are  really  Yictorious.  It 
was  unfortonate,  perhaps,  that  he  did  not  know  this ;  out  that  he  did 
not  is  nevertheless  a  &ct  He  was  mudi  too  serious  about  the  matter. 
When  he  called  for  the  last  time,  in  the  event  of  Louise  being  denied  to 
him,  he  seriously  meant  it  to  be  the  last  time :  he  would  not  have  called 
again  without  a  special  invitation !  It  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  on  all 
hands  fortunate  that  when  he  called  Louise  was  at  home. 

This  he  had  scarcely  ezpectec^;  but  Louise  expected  him  and  had 
laid  her  plans  accordingly :  she  had  directed  lum  to  be  shown  into  the 
breakfast-room,  which  overlooked  llie  garden,  and  the  moment  he 
entered  the  room,  he  saw  her  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  tall  young 
fellow,  with  whom  she  appeared  to  be  on  the  most  affectionate 
terms! 

Valentine  looked— of  course  he  looked !— and  his  aspect  was  severe. 
She  gaaed  at  the  fellow,  and  smiled  and  chatted  gaily,  and  seemed 
{wrticularly  playful !  Valentine  pulled  a  piece  clean  out  of  his  glov& 
Who  was  it  f  What  rig^t  had  he  there  ?  He  couldn't  tell :  he  could 
only  guess !  He  paced  the  room,  and  knit  his  brows,  and  pursed  his 
lip&  and  breathed:  hard  through  his  nostrils,  and  thrust  his  hands  firmly 
to  the  very  bottom  of  his  pockets.  There  they  were !— oh,  yes,  there 
they  were ! — ^there  could  scarcely  be  two  sound  opinions  about  it !  He 
bad  a  great  mind  to  go  to  them  :  he  had  a  great  mind  to  ascertain  at 
once  what  it  meant.  And  yet— Wellj!  why  did  she  not  come  ?  He 
rang  the  bell— with  violence  he  rang  it !— he  was  not  in  a  sweet  temper 
at  tne  time.  **  Does  Miss  Baven  know  that  I  am  here  ?"  he  inquired 
of  the  servant,  as  he  entered. 

"Beg  pardon,  sir;  quite  forgot  to  tell  her,  shr:— dear  me,  beg 
pardon." 

"Why,  you  thick-headed  fool!"  exclaimed  Valentine— and  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  very  harsh  exclamation— but  before  he  could  get  any 
farther,  the  servant— who  only  acted  up  to  his  instructions— had  van- 
ished from  the  room. 

"  Now."  thought  Valentine,  "  I  shall  see  how  the  heartless  coquette 
will  conduct  herself,  when  she  is  told  that  I  am  here." 

He  stood  firmly  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  kept  his  eye  stead- 
fastly upon  her.  The  servant  entered  the  garden :'  he  addressed  her, 
and  retired.  She  turned,  she  did  not  withdraw  her  arm  :  she  did  not 
even  tremble !  She  smiled,  and  looked  up  at  the  mortal,  and  said 
something  to  him,  and  then,  mstead  of  leaving  him  there,  led  him  play- 
fuUv  into  the  house. 

Valentine  now  took  his  seat  upon  the  so{%  and  tried  to  look  as  calm 
and  collected  as  possible.  They  entered  the  room,  and  she  absolutely 
introduced  the  long  wretch  to  him  as  Mr.  Llewellen. 

Valentine  looked  2i,t  him !— he  was  too  big  to  eat— but  he  was  not  too 
big  to  be  annihilated ! 

*  Are  you  not  well  ?"  said  Louise. 

**  I  am  not,"  replied  Valentine. 

"What  is  the  matter?" 

"*  Nothing  of  importance,  I  shall  be  able  no  doubt  to  survive  it.  Oh, 
I  shall  eurvive  it  1  • 

"Inteet,  then  look  you,  tliese  pleak  wints  plow  nopotty  coot,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Llewellen. 

Valentine's  tongue  itched  to  mimic  the  mortal ;  but,  although  he  felt 
titat  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  treat  him  with  anything  uke  com- 
mon civility,  he  thought  that  it  might  perhaps  be  better  not  to  insult 
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him  in  any  direct  manner,  then.  He  therefore  howed  very  distantly, 
and  looked  rather  contemptuoosly  at  Mr.  Llewellen,  and  then  turned 
abruptly  towards  the  window,  at  which  Louise  was  engased  in  making 
an  effort  to  suppress  a  hearty  laugh.  He  knew  neither  what  to  say  nor 
how  to  act  He  could  not  speak  before  that  fellow  Llewellen,  and  as 
to  speakine  to  him !  —  he  would  not  deign  to  do  it.  A  pause  there- 
fore ensued— a  long  i)ause— during  which  both  gentlemen  looked  par- 
ticularly stupid,  wlule  Louise  did  not  dare  to  turn  her  head.  At 
length,  however^lewellen— who  had  been  no  more  £EUBcinated  by 
Valentine  than  valentine  had  been  fascinated  by  him— happened  to 
think,  strangely  enough,  that  he  really  was  not  wanted,  and  no  sooner 
had  he  conceived  this  extraordinary  idea,  than,  inspired  with  the  spirit 
ol  independence,  he  stalked  from  the  room. 

This,  of  course,  was  precisely  what  Valentine  wanted.  The  absenoe 
oi  that  tall  wretch— for  as  a  wretch  he  most  uncharitably  looked  upon 
him  then  —  was  a  thing  which  he  had  strongly  desired ;  and  yet  he  did 
not  take  immediate  advantage  of  his  absence.  He  wanted  Louise  to 
speak  first,  and  she  would  not  speak  first.  She  still  kept  at  the  win- 
dow, and  appeared  to  be  lost  in  admiration  of  Llewellen,  who  was  then 
busily  occupied  in  pulling  up  the  weeds.  The  very  moment,  however, 
Valentine  perceived  that  Llewellen  was  again  in  the  garden,  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  break  silence.  ''  I  have  to  apologise,"  said  he,  with  a  bitter- 
ness both  of  emphasis  and  of  aspect,  '*  lor  having  disturbed  you.  Had  I 
known  that  you  had  been  thus  affectionately  engaged,  I  should  certainly 
not  have  intruded." 

*'  Why.  what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  You  know  what  I  mean.  TVho  is  that  fellow— that  creature— that 
Llewellen?" 

**  Llewellen  !  oh,  he  is  a  very  old  IVieno.'' 

"Indeed  I" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  known  him  firom  infancy.  We  were  play-fellows 
together." 

^  And  are  play-feWo^s  still,  I  perceive !" 

"  Why,  we  cannot  forget  the  very  many  happy  hours  we  spent  to- 
gether in  childhood.  Besides,  he  is  such  an  affectionate  creature,  and 
so  fond  of  me  I" 

"  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it ;  and  you  appear  to  be  equally 
fond  of  him." 

"  Why,  you  surely  are  not  jealous  ?" 

"Jealous!"  echoed  Valentine,  smiling  very  bitterly.  "What,  of 
him?  He  is  a  nice.  comi)actly  Duilt,  intellectual  looking  animal  for  a 
man  to  be  jealous  of,  certainly !" 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ?  Beally,  I  cannot  see  much  to 
complain  of.  He  is  taller  than  you.  and  much  stouter,  but  I  am  sure 
that  he  possesses  a  epod,  kind  heart.*' 

'*  In  your  eyes.  Miss  Eaven,  he  is  perfection,  no  doubt.  But  look  you, 
pless  you,  the  pleak  wiht  is  plowing  upon  his  potty.  It  may,  look 
you,  too  him  no  coot.  Inteet,  his  plut  may  pe  chilt:  it  may  set  fSast 
his  pones !" 

"You  are  satirical,"  said  Louise,  "you  always  were ;  but  your  satire 
has  malice  in  it  now,  I  am  afraid.  Come,  why  are  you  so  cross  with 
him  ?    What  has  he  done  to  offend  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing— nothing,"  replied  Valentine,  carelessly. 

"  Why  will  you  not  be  friendly  with  him,  then  ?  You  are  anmTi  per- 
haps, because  you  saw  us  walking  in  the  garden,  but  surely  there  was 
noharAiathat." 
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**  Oh !  of  oouTse  not.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  anything  Miss  Baven 
does.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  clinging  to  him  as  if  you  loved  him 
dearly.  There  can  be  no  harm  in  allowing  him  to  play  with  your 
hand,  your  hair,  your  chin,  or  your  waist !" 

"  I  cannot  help  his  being,  fond  of  me !" 

"Propriety,  Miss  Eaven,  might  suggest  that  you  are  not  exactly 
bound  to  encourage  his  fondness.  But  that,  of  course,  is  nothing  to 
me.  I  have  no  voice  at  all  in  the  matter,  although  I  must  say,  that 
had  you  dealt  somewhat  more  justly,  it  might  perhaps,  on  all  hands 
have  been  quite  as  well  However,  I  feel  that  1  am  m  the  way  here, 
now^  and  shall  therefore  at  once  take  my  leave." 

"  You  are  a  very  cross,  unkind  creature !"  said  Louise.  "  I  did  intend 
to  nress  you  to  dine  with  us  to-day ;  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I 
shall  do  so  now." 

"I  beg  that  you  will  not  trouble  yourself.  I  would  not  stay  if  even 
you  were  to  press  me.  You  have  some  one  else  to  press;  therefore,  my 
presence  cannot  be  required." 

**  Of  course,  it  must  be  as  you  please.  I  have  not  the  sUghtest  in- 
fluence over  you,  I  am  aware;  but  I  certainly  did  hope  that  we  might 
have  spent  a  very  happy  day  together  in  mutual  forgetfulness  of  all 
that  has  passed.  But  I  perceive  that  you  are  of  a  most  unforgiving 
disposition,  and  perceiving  this,  I  cannot  but  observe  in  my  own  vindi- 
cation, that  yon  were  the  cause  of  all  that  transpired  at  our  last  inter- 
view—that your  neglect  uraed  me  to  say  what  I  did." 

"  Of  what  passed  at  our  last  interview.  Miss  Baven,  I  have  not  since 
I  entered  the  house  even  thought." 

"  Then,  why  are  you  so  angry  P  because  I  walked  and  chatted  with 
Llewellen  in  the  garden  ?    Bo  you  know  who  he  is  ?" 

**  No :  nor  do  I  care." 

**  It  you  do  not  care  to  know,  why  I  do  not  care  to  tell  you.  But  I 
thii^  that  you  would  like  to  know  nevertheless,  and  I  will  tell  you— 
that  isy  provided  you  ask  me  prettily." 

**  Miss  Baven,  you  treat  me  like  a  chUd,  and  as  a  child  I  will  be 
ilayed  with  no  longer.  I  perceive  tiiat  you  are  faithless,  and  unworthy 
'  le  love  of  an  honourable  man ;  I  therefore  take  leave  of  you  for  ever." 

'*  If  you  are  an  honourable  man,"  said  Louise,  who  now  became 
somewhat  alarmed,  *'  if  you  possess  any  one  of  the  feelings  of  a  gentle- 
man, you  will  sit  down  at  once  in  that  chair,  and  explain  to  me  clearly 
what  you  mean  bv  those  words.  To  whom  have  I  been  faithless  ? 
Why  am  I  unworthy  the  love  of  an  honourable  man  ?" 

**  You  have  been  faithless  to  me !"  returned  Valentine, "  and  I  have 
this  day  proved  you  to  be  a  coquette." 

"  I  deny  it!"  cried  Louise,  **  I  have  been  faithless  to  no  one:  nor 
have  I  ever  been  a  coquette !  But  are  you  really  serious?  JDo  you 
really  mean  to  say  that  I  am  a  coquette,  because  I  happen  to  see  no 
impro^ety  in  omitting  with  my  cousin  ?" 

•'  Is  Llewellen  your  cousin  ?" 

"To  be  sure  he  is!" 

"  Why  did  you  not  say  so  before  ?  ' 

"  You  said  you  did  not  care  to  know  who  he  was ! " 

"  But  why  did  you  not  introduce  him  as  your  cousin  ?" 

"  I  certainly  might  have  done  that,"  said  Louise,  instead  of  answering 
the  question ;  "  but,  come  come,  for  goodness*  sake  don't  look  so  cross 
you  surely  are  satisfied  now?" 

The  fact  of  Llewellen  being  her  cousin  somewhat  softened  him,  but 
he  did  not  feel  satisfied  exactly.  He  had  heard  of  ladies'  cousins  befpre. 
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and  he  knew  that  it  fireqaently  ha|q[)eaed  that  comtiant  oommuntoation 
with  each  other  engendered  feelings  which  outstripped  thaw  of  oon- 
sanguinity.  He,  therefore,  felt  that  he  ought  to  look  sharply  after  the 
Welshman,  especially  as  Louise  had  confessed  that  he  was  so  fond :  he 
also  felt,  tnat  although  they  were  cousins,  those  playful  ftunibarities 
which  he  had  noticed  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned. 

"  Well,"  said  Louise,  alter  a  paus^,  **  you  will  dine  with  ua  now,  I 
presume?" 

"  I  still  beg  to  be  excused^  My  presence  may  have  a  tendency  to 
restrain,  perhaps,  the  pUyfubaees  of  your  cousin. 

"Oh!  no:  not  at  all!* 

"*  And  if  it  does  not,"  thought  Valentine.  <*  ini  woik  hun  t " 

At  this  moment  Haven  played  one  of  nis  fifteen-barred  ataooatoed 
knocks  at  the  door,  and  immediately  afterwards  marched  into  the  room. 
"  Ah !  Valentine,  my  boy !"  he  cried,  extending  his  hand,  **  why,  where 
have  you  been  for  the  last  half<century  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  you 
two,"  he  continued ;  **  you  conduct  yourselYes  jurt  for  all  the  world  as 
if  you  belonged  to  me  aristocracy.  Why  can't  you  carry  on  pleasant^ 
together  ?  What's  the  use  of  quarrelling,  and  mumi^ing,  and  making 
yourselves  miserable  P  I  know  you've  been  at  it  again.  I  dont  want 
to  be  told ;  I  saw  it  the  very  moment  I  entwed  the  room.  Now  take 
my  advice :  quarrel  no  more;  let  this  be  the  last  and  maka  it  up  as 
soon  as  possible.  You  are  not  like  the  beggarly  aristoonioy,  wnoae 
object  in  matters  of  this  kind  is  not  to  secure  the  affeetioiia,  but  to 
over-reach  each  other.    But  whaf  s  become  of  Fred-^where  is  he  P  '^ 

"  In  the  garden,"  replied  Louise. 

*•  Have  you  not  introduced  him  P" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  he  has  been  talking  about  ^ba  wints  ndng  pleak." 

"  He  is  a  droll  fellow  that;  it  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  him 
eat." 

"  But  Val^itine  will  not  dine  vrith  us  to-di^/'  eaid  Louiae. 

"Not  dine  with  us!  Why  notP  Pooh!  nonsense;  he  must;  he 
has  no  other  engagement.  BTe  is  here  now,  and  here  he  mu^  remain. 
There,  run  away,  and  see  if  you  can  keep  from  q^uarrelUng.  I  have  a 
long  letter  to  write.    If  you  want  to  be  amused,  jom  Fred." 

Lionise  at  once  took  the  arm  of  Valentine,  and  iSiey  went  into  the 
garden,  where  the  Welshman  was  stiil  engaged  pulling  up  weeds. 

*'  If  s  poiling  hot,  look  you,  to  tay,"  said  JLleweUen,  ae  he  wiped  the 
perspiration  from  his  red  round  face. 

"  1)0  you  find  many  weeds  P^  inquired  Valentine,  who  now  thought 
it  might  be  as  well  to  be  civil. 

"  Weets !  my  potty !  look  you,  there's  nothing  put  weets.  They 
tout  at  all  understant  how  to  pluck  them  here :  they  preak  them  off 
at  the  pottoras,  when  they  crow  aoain,  plen  you,  insteet  you  see  of 
tragging  them  up  py  the  roots." 

Valentine  at  once  nerceived  the  force  of  this  remark,  and  was  Me  to 
look  at  Llewellen  with  comparative  pleasure.  He  was  not  quite  so  ugly 
as  he  api)eared  to  be  before:  he  was  tall,  but  quite  strai^t;  atout,  but 
symmetrical.  The  change  he  had  undergone  was  amazmg,  and  it  may 
seem  extraordinary  to  some,  that  althou^  he  was  a  finely-made,  and 
rather  a  handsome  fellow,  Valentine  should  have  thought  him  at  first 
the  ugliest  wretch  he  ever  beheld ;  but  they  who  know  the  feelings 
which  are  generated  in  the  breast  of  a  rival  will  unowatand  how 
Llewellen  could  appear  a  very  ill-conditioned  mortal  in  the  eyes  of 
Wentine,  when  he  supposed  him  to  be  a  kifver  of  Louise;  for  as  love 
often  blinds  us  to  physiaal  defects,  eo  riralry  in  mattefa  of  love 
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often  blinds  us  to  pbysical  beauties.  But  although  Llewellen  looked 
somewhat  better  than  before,  Valentine  viewed  him  still  as  an  awkward 
individual,  and  resolved  to  reward  him  in  some  way  or  other  for  every 
affectionate  word  he  dared  to  utter  to  Louise. 

Louise,  on  the  other  hand,  resolved  to  reward  Mm.  She  had  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  all  that  had  occurred.  She  had  succeeded  in  making 
him  jealous,  which  was  to  her,  as  it  is  Indeed  to  the  ladies  in  general, 
extremely  pleasant;  and  althoueh  it  had  been  essential  to  her  own 
security  to  let  him  know  that  Llewellen  was  her  cousin,  she  still  de- 
termined to  tease  him  by  beinff  as  affectionate  to  the  Welshman  as  one 
loving  cousin  could  be  to  anotner. 

**  liook  you.  Louey  tear,"  shouted  Llewellen,  who  was  really  a  very 
industrious  fellow,  ''shall  hur  perry  these  weets  at  the  pottom  of  the 
oarten,  orpum  'em?" 

**  That  i  must  leave  to  you,"  replied  Louise. 

Llewellen  at  once  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  chalked  out  his  plans  for  a 
hole. 

"Louey,  tear!"  thought  Valentine ;  "why  could  he  not  have  con- 
tented himself  with '  Louey  ? '  what  did  he  want  to  add  '  tear '  for  ?  " 
He  did  not  approve  of  this  mode  of  address ;  he  thought  it  highly  incor- 
rect^ notwithstanding  they  were  cousins ;  and  although  he  said  nothing 
about  it  then,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  punish  him  even  for  that. 

Coolly  and  tranquilly,  therefore,  did  he  walk,  while  Llewellen  was 
diggins  the  hole ;  and  when  he  fancied  that  he  Had  got  to  a  sufficient 
depth  for  his  purpose,  he  observed  that  he  had  had  a  tough  job. 

**  Tesm,"  said  Llewellen,  who  looked  very  hot;  **  the  crount  is  hart» 
look  you." 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  work  him,"  thought  Valentine,  who  accordingly 
threw  his  voice  into  the  hole,  and  groaned  in  the  most  piteous  manner 
possible. 

Llewellen  started.     He  leaped  from  the  hole  in  an  instant,  and 
turned  with  an  expression  of  horror,  while  Louise  clung  to  Valentine,  . 
who  also  looked  shghtly  alarmed,  with  the  laudable  view  of  keeping  up 
the  delusion. 

**  Tit  you  not  hear  I "  cried  Llewellen,  in  a  sharp  thrilling  whisper; 
"  tit  you  not  hear  a  croan  ?  Potty  of  me !  phot  coot  it  pe,  look  you  ? 
Somepotty  perried  ?  Hark !  pless  you,  hark ! "  he  continued,  as  Valen- 
tine sent  another  groan  under  ground. 

"  Good  gracious  I "  cried  Louise,  "  what  on  earth  can  it  be !  Had  you 
not  better  dig  deeper  ?  " 

Llewellyn  seemed  paralysed.  He  kept  his  e^res  fixed  upon  the 
hole,  and  imagined  he  saw  the  earth  move ;  and  yet  it  struck  him  at  the 
moment  as  being  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  be  there.  "  No- 
potty  could  preatne !  said  he,  after  having  eyed  the  ground  in  every 
conoeivable  way  with  great  intensity  of  feeling,  "  ant  nopotty  coot  live 
vnthoutpreath!" 

Valentine,  who  saw  the  mexpediency  of  allowing  the  thing  to  be 
reasoned  upon,  inquired,  with  much  earnestness  of  manner,  if  ne  had 
«ver  heard  of  persons  being  buried  in  a  trance. 

**  Perried  in  a  trance  ?"  cried  Llewellen,  quite  struck  with  the  novelty 
of  the  question,  '*  inteet  hur  have;  put  then— no  put  then  never  at  the 
pottoms  of  cartens ! " 

**  Let  me  out  1  let  me  out !  oh.  do  let  me  out !"  cried  Valentine, 
/eigning  a  half-smothered  voice,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  about 
wo  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
'   ?^ 
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"  Hnr  will,  look  jou !  '^  shouted  Llewefien,  who  had  then  no  doubt 
about  the  matter  at  all :  ''  hur  will  lag  till  hur  fint  you !" 

**  If  you  do,"  thougnt  Valentine,  **you  will  ^  to  an  extraordinary 
depth.*' 

jjlewellen  now  aet  to  work  in  earnest  He  used  his  spade  with  sur- 
passing dexterity.  Had  he  served  an  apprentioMhip  to  the  first 
metropotitan  gray^-digger  he  oould  not  have  been  more  am  faii  to 
the  work. 

''Can  I  assist  you?  "  said  YalentiBe^  m  a  mere  matter  of  politenen. 

**  No,  look  you^  the  hole  is  not  piff  enough  for  both." 

Nor  was  it ;  it  was  then  but  about  two  feet  in  diametor,  and  as 
lilewellen  had  got  about  three  feet  deep,  he  oould  not  operate  wHh  any 
degree  of  comfort  to  himself.  Of  course  Valentine  peroeived  this  with 
pleasure,  and  being  resolved  to  keep  him  at  it,  continued  to  exert  him- 
self so  zealously  in  the  cause,  that  Llewellen  soon  enlarged  his  sphere 
of  action. 

'  A  little  pit  longer !''  he  cried,  "ant  you'll  then  pe  releast,  lode 


you 
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'  Oh ! "  exclaimed  Valentine,  '*  don't  tread  so  heavily  upon  me !  ** 

"  Hur  wont,  my  t^r  poy !  hur  wont  tret  upon  you  more  than  hur 
can  help." 

"  I  cannot  bear  it ! "  cried  Valentme ;  "oh  J  * 

"  Put  pless  you,  hur  must  tret  a  little  to  tig !  Phot  part  am  hur  upon 
you?" 

"My  back!" 

"  Your  pack ! "  cried  Llewellen,  when  loddng  up  at  Valentine,  he 
added,  "  he's  perried  upon  his  pelly ! " 

So  exceedingly  natural  was  this  conclusion,  and  so  long  was  the  coun- 
tenance with  which  it  was  drawn  and  declared,  that  Valentine  oould 
scarcely  refrain  from  laughing.  He  did,  however,  by  dint  of  great  exer- 
tion, succeed  in  preserving  that  gravity  of  aspect  whioh  the  de^  and 
solemn  character  of  the  occasion  denmnded,  and  Llewellen  again  set  to 
work  with  all  the  zeal  and  rapidity  of  which  he  was  capable.  His  first 
object  now  was  to  cut  out  a  small  standing  place  for  himself,  that  he 
might  not  give  pain  to  the  unfortunate  person  whom  he  naturally  pre- 
sumed to  be  beneath ;  and  as  he  of  course  soon  accomplished  that  praise- 
worthy object,  he  worked  away  Uke  a  sapper,  and  exhibited  the  most 
benevolent  anxiety  to  avoid  digging  the  spade  into  an^  part  of  the  body 
of  that  unfortunate  person;  being  convinced  that  if  he  did  so,  the 
wound  he  should  inflict  would  be  neither  sUght  nor  pleasant,  and  might 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  heal,  inasmuch  as  the  dirt  would  be  sure  to 
get  in  it. 

"  Now  work  away ! "  cried  Valentine :  in  his  feigned  voioe,  of  course ; 
and  Llewellen,  who  was  already  working  awa^  like  a  conviot,  re- 
doubled his  exertions,  as  big  drops  of  sweat  left  his  brow  to  bedew  the 
hole. 

"  Come,  quick ! "  cried  Valentine,  "  I  only  wish  you  were  hare  in- 
stead of  me." 

This  Llewellen  conceived  to  be  an  ungrateful  observation;  hut  as  he 
'  felt  that  the  life  of  an  unfortunate  fellow-creature  was  at  stake,  he  took 
no  further  notice  of  the  matter,  but  continued  to  work  with  all  the  spirit 
and  strength  he  had  in  him. 

"  Hollo,  hollo,  hollo ! "  cried  Baven,  coming  up  at  this  moment, 
having  noticed  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  Llewellen  from  the  win- 
dow. "  What  do  you  mean  by  cutting  up  the  garden  in  this  way  P— For 
whom  are  you  digging  that  grave?"  -r        ^ 
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"  Ob,  papa ! "  cried  Louise,  as  Llewellen  kept  on,  for  he  thought  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost,  and  very  properly ;  *'  some  poor  unhappy  creature 
has  been  buried  alive  1" 

"  Buried  alive !— What,  here  P— Pooh,  nonsense,  absurd !" 

'' But  we  have  heard  him !" 

"Itellyouifsabsuid!" 

"  How  too  you  fint  yourself  now,  my  tear  poy  ?"  inquired  Llewellen 
of  the  person  assumed  to  be  below. 

"  Work  away ! "  cried  Valentine.    "A  little  to  the  left !" 

'*  Bless  my  life  and  soul ! "  exclaimed  Baven^  who  heard  this.  "  Why, 
how  could  it  be  ?— Bun  for  those  fellows,  mv  girl.  Tell  them  all  to  come 
instantly !  — Yal,  you  will  find  a  lot  of  spades  and  a  pickaxe  in  the  tool- 
house  ;  wing  them  all  here.— quick,  there's  a  good  fellow.  Keep  at  it, 
Pred !— dig  away ! "  And  Fred  did  dig  away !— no  Pole  on  being  sent  to 
the  Siberian  mines  ever  dug  away  harder. 

"Now then!"  cried  Baven,  as  the  servants  appeared.  ''Now,  off 
with  your  coats,  and  help  Mr.  Llewellen." 

'i'he  servants  looked  at  the  hole  in  a  state  of  amazement ;  but  strip- 
ped, as  they  were  deored,  in  a  moment,  although  they  could  not  oonceive 
what  the  object  was,  exactly. 

**  Now  make  this  place  larger :  be  quick ! "  cried  Baven ;  and  as  two 
of  them  caught  hold  of  spades,  the  other  seized  the  pickaxe,  and  dropped 
into  the  hole. 

"Get  out!"  cried  Valentine,  "you  hurt  me!"  And  he  with  the 
pickaxe  did  get  out,  and  that  with  remarkable  promptitude,  for  really  he 
felt  much  alarmed. 

"  Work  round  the  edge !"  cried  Baven ;  "  and  make  the  hole  larger ! 
—How  came  you  first  to  hear  him  ?" 

**Hur  was  tigging  a  hole,  look  you,  to  perry  the  weets,"  replied 
Llewellen,  who  nearly  broke  his  back  m  standing  up  to  give  an  an- 
swer to  the  question,  "when  I  hurt  a  lout  croan,  pless  you,  unter  the 
crount." 

"  How  very  fortunate  you  happened  to  select  this  spot,"  observed 
Baven ;  and  it  was  held  to  be  a  singularly  fortunate  selection,  under  the 
circumstances,  by  all. 

"What  do  you  leave  off  for!"  cried  Valentine,  as  the  sweating 
Llewellen  was  engaged  in  readjus^g  the  muscular  economy  of  his  back. 
"Bo  you  hear!" 

Llewellen  did  not  exactly  like  being  addressed  in  so  imperative  a  style 
bjr  a  man  to  preserve  whose  life  he  had  been  working  like  a  slave.  Ho 
still,  however,  felt  himself  bound,  as  a  Christian,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to 
release  him,  notwithstanding  his  manifest  ingratitude,  and  therefore 
a^ain  went  to  work,  but  with  the  full  determination  to  expostulate  with 
him  the  very  moment  he  got  him  out. 

The  servants,  under  the  strict  surveillance  of  Baven,  were  now  dig- 
,  ng  away  like  ^roung  sextons.  They  never  before  had  such  a  job.  In 
less  than  ten  minut^  fh)m  the  time  they  commenced,  the  perspiration 
oozed  from  every  pore.  The  intense  curiosity  involved  in  the  hope  of 
digging  a  man  up  alive  for  some  short  time  sustained  them;  but,  as  the 
harder  they  worked,  and  the  deeper  they  dug,  the  more  distant  the  actual 
realization  of  that  nope  seemed  to  be,  tbey  very  soon  began  to  flag,  as  if 
unable  to  stand  it.  Baven,  however,  made  them  stick  to  it  closely ;  and 
they  felt  it  to  be,  under  the  circumstances,  as  much  as  their  respective 
situations  were  worth,  to  gire  in.  They  felt  already  nearly  exhausted : 
work  was  altogether  new  to  /hem ;  they  puffed,  and  panted,  and  groaned; 
liai  Baven  stjll  kept  them  fX  it. 

2  A3 
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**  Let's  have  some  peer ! "  cried  Llewellen^  **  hur^m  polling !" 

The  servants  simultaneously  looked  at  their  master  in  the  hope  of  being 
ordered  to  run  for  the  beer,  seeing  that  that  to  either  of  them  would 
have  been  a  great  relief,  because  neither  would  have  felt  himself  bound 
to  hurry  back;  but  no,  Eaven  sent  Louise,  to  their  manifest  mortifi- 
cation, and  made  them  keep  on,  although  they  declared  to  each  other, 
in  strict  confidence  aside,  that  they  felt  fit  to  drop.  Their  philanthropy 
had  vanished.  That  beautiful  feeling  of  humanity,  which  prompted 
them  at  first  to  work  with  the  view  of  saving  the  lire  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture, had  died  away.  They  now  felt  for  themselves,  and  that  feeling 
was  at  the  moment  so  powerful,  that  in  it  all  others  were  merged.  It 
was  not,  however^  thus  with  Llewellen.  He  was  determined  to  rescue 
him  whom  he  believed  to  be  underground,  if  possible.  All  con^dera- 
tions  having  reference  to  himself  were  set  aside  in  the  pure  spirit  of 
benevolence,  and  therefore,  when  the  beer  came,  he  opened  nis  shoulders, 
and,  without  even  taking  his  lips  from  the  vehicle,  swallowed  at  least 
three  pints.  The  servants  looked  at  him  while  he  was  drinking,  with 
astonishment,  mingled  with  dismay,  forasmuch  as  they  beheld  the  wide 
bottom  of  the  can  go  gradually  up  into  the  air,  «they  became  most'  in- 
tensely apprehensive  of  his  drawing  every  drain ;  for  they  knew  that 
that  can,  lor  them  alone,  would  never  by  the  order  of  their  master  be 
replenished.  When  Llewellen,  therefore,  left  them  a  pint,  it  was  just  a 
pint  more  than  the^  expected,  and  they  felt  themselves  bound  in  drink- 
ing that  pint,  to  be  just  as  long  as  if  it  had  been  half  a  gallon. 

"Come,  come!*'  cried  Valentine,  "work  away  there!— you  don't 
consider!" 

"  Yesm,  my  poy,"  said  Llewellen,  whose  face  glowed  like  fire.  **  Are 
you  much  teener  town,  look  you,  now  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell  ? "  replied  Valentine.  "  Can  you  not  guess  from  the 
sound  of  my  voice  ?  " 

"Inteet,  how  the  tevil  you  can  speak  at  all,  I  can't  think,  look 
you!" 

"  Now  then  don't  chatter,  but  work !"  cried  Valentine,  and  Llewellen 
more  firmly  than  ever  resolved  to  deliver  to  the  invisible  individual  a 
lecture  upon  his  glaring  impropriety  of  speech  the  very  instant  he  had 
succeeded  in  digging  him  out. 

The  hole  was  now  about  nine  feet  long  by  six  wide,  while  its  depth 
was  between  five  and  six,  and  as  they  had  just  reached  a  stratum  of 
brickbats  and  tile^  the  difficulty  experienced  in  digging  considerably 
increased.  Llewellen  was  nothing  daunted  by  this  singular  circum- 
stance, but  the  servants,  who  had  for  some  time  previously  exhibited 
symptoms  of  exhaustion,  now  took  upon  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  declaring  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  stand  it  much  longer. 

"Let's  have  some  more  peer !"  cried  Llewellen. 

"What,  again !"  exclaimed  Valentine. 

"Yesm,  can't  tig  without  peer." 

Again,  then,  Louise  was  dispatched  with  the  can,  and  on  her  return 
Llewellen  did  succeed  in  emptying  it  at  a  draught,  but  sent  her  to  fill 
it  once  more  for  the  servants. 

"  Now  are  you  going  to  work  away  again,  or  are  you  not  ?"  in- 
quired Valentine,  whose  voice  now  appeared  to  proceed  from  about  a 
»>ot  below  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  You  think  more  of  swilling,  than 
of  me!" 

"Tout  be  ancry, my  poy.  Flesh  and  ploot must  pe  sustaint  whil9 
tigging,  i  1  truth." 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  sound,"  observed  Bftven,  "he  don't  U 
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muoli  deeper.    You  had  better  dig  a  trench  round,  and  then  youll  be 
able  to  pml  him  up  at  onoe,  without  injury." 
"You  can't  jutch  firom  the  sount  how  teep  he  is,  pless  you.     Hur 

i'utcht  from  the  sount  that  he  wasn't  a  foot  teep  an  hour  ago ;  put 
lurOltry." 

He  then  took  the  pickaxe,  and  used  it  so  dexterously  that  he  kept 
the  men  fully  employed  with  their  spades,  until  the  trench  had  been 
established.    '*  Are  you  pelow  this,  look  you  ?'*  he  then  inquired. 

**  I  think  not,"  replied  Valentine. 

"All  you  have  to  do  then,"  said  Baven,  "is  to  raise  that  earth  there 
in  the  middle." 

"  Yesm.  Now  my  poys  work  away !"  cried  Uewellen, "  hell  soon  pe 
out  now." 

The  hopes  of  the  servants  reviyed :  their  spirits  were  reanimated  to 
8  sensible  extent,  and  they  did  work  away  very  laudably.  They  now 
aeain  firmly  believed  that  they  should  see  that  happy  individual,  of 
whose  existence  underground  they  were  satisfied  to  a  man.  They 
therefore  used  their  spades  with  really  great  ardour,  considering :  but  as 
time  had  cemented  the  bricks  and  loam  firmly  together,  the  ground  was 
80  stifi"  that,  after  the  first  five  minutes  they  were  quite  inclined  to  give  < 
the  thing  up,  as  being  utterly  hopeless.  The  indefatigable  zeal  of  Llew- 
ellen,  however,  again  urged  them  on.  He  once  more  seized  the  pickaxe 
to  loosen  the  earth,  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  he  firmly  be- 
lieved the  man  to  be  lying  in  the  verv  spot  to  which  he  applied  it  with 
sill  his  power.  Yalentme  perceived  this,  of  course,  and  when  Llewellen 
had  picked  a  deep  hole,  into  which  he  was  driving  the  implement  asain 
and  again,  with  all  the  strength  at  his  command,  ne  cried,  "  Oh !  it  nas 
entered  my  leg  !  now  let  me  lie  in  peace."  « 

Llewellen  paused,  and  listened.  All  was  silent  beneath.  His  im- 
pression then  was  that  he  had  imhappily  injured  the  individual  very 
seriously. 

**  Phot's  to  re  tone  ?"  he  inquired,  addressing  Baven. 

**  Why  dig  nim  out,  of  course,"  replied  that  gentleman ;  "if  s  only  his 
leg !  thafs  not  of  much  importance.  We  are  sure  he's  there  now, 
therefore  lef  s  have  him  out  at  once,  dead  or  alive." 

Llewellen  abandoned  the  dangerous  pickaxcL  and  again  had  recourse 
to  the  innocent  spade,  which  after  having  called  for  a  ^  trop  more  peer," 
he  continued  to  employ,  with  unequivocal  success,  while  the  servants, 
who  now,  as  they  conceived,  had  somethins  of  a  tangible  character  to 
work  upon,  seeing  that  the  victim  had  really  called  out  about  his  leg, 
backed  the  glorious  efforts  of  Llewellen  most  manfiilly,  which,  duly 
considering  all  things,  certainly  did  them  great  credit. 

Upwards  of  an  hour  they  worked  at  this  solid  piece  of  earth ;  for  as 
Llewellen  would  not  use  the  pickaxe  again,  their  progress  was  singu- 
larly slow.  As  they  jproceeded  they  of  course  thought  it  strange  that 
they  should  meet  with  nothing  indicative  of  the  presence  of  a  man. 
Had  they  come  across  a  finger,  or  even  a  toe,  they  strongly  felt  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  would  have  been  something :  but  as  they 
dug  out  nothing  but  bricks  and  tiles,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  infer 
therefrom,  that  uiere  was  something  about  the  affair  rather  mysterious. 
They  nevertheless  worked  away  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  anon  a  loose 
leg,  an  odd  arm,  or  the  head  of  an  individual,  until  they  nad  got  below 
the  point  to  which  Llewellen  had  pierced,  when  the  mystery  becEune 


very 

**^Nopottv  here!"  exclaimed  Llewellen,  "where  is  the  leek  that  hur 
injurt  ?    Hur've  oot  below  that ! " 
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*  And  it  seems  to  be  imposnble  for  him  to  have  moved  in  such  bard 
stoney  earth,"  added  Raven. 

**  Oh !  if  he  has  the  apility  to  move  apout  the  crount,  why  we  may 
keep  on  tigging  till  toomstay.  Where  are  you,  my  poy.  look  you^ 
where  are  you  now  ?" 

No  answer  was  returned  to  this  plain  simple  question. 

"AreyoutetP" 

There  was  still  no  answer. 

"  Well,  this  is,  beyond  all  doubt,**  observed  Baven, "  the  most  extra- 
ordinary thing  I  ever  met  with." 

**  Extraordinary !  hur'm  thunderstruck,  look  you  !"  cried  Llewellen, 
and  he  really  appeared  to  be  so  at  that  moment.  "  He's  tet ;  there's  no 
tout  apout  that:  hur've  kilt  him  with  the  pick;  ant  therefore  as  hnr 
can  too  no  more  coot  to-tay,  hur'll  have  another  tig  to-morrow  morning 
for  the  potty." 

"  But  I  don't  see  how  you  could  have  touched  him,"  said  Baven. 

*'  Nor  can  hur,  look  you;  put  there's  no  tout  that  he's  there ;  ant  as 
hur  can't  hear  him  sposk,  there's  no  tout  that  he's  tet ;  and  as  he  is  tet, 
hur  can't  pring  him  to  life  again,  so  that  hur  hat  potter  pegin  fresh 
acain  to-morrow." 

To  this  series  of  opinions  all  promptly  subscribed,  and  Llewellen  got 
out  of  the  hole.  The  servants  followed;  not  indeed  with  much  ala- 
ority,  but  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  as  far  as  the  mete  cessation  from 
labour  was  concerned,  but  no  farther.  They  were  unable  to  stand  erect: 
every  attempt  tbey  made  to  reassume  that  manly  position  was  accom- 
panied by  a  pain  of  the  most  acute  character  in  the  back.  They  were 
therefore  content  to  walk  for  a  time  nearly  double,  as  the  01^  available 
means  of  avoiding  immediate  agony.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case 
with  Llewellen— he  gave  one  mighty  stretch,  and  all  was  over ;  but  his 
appearance  at  the  time  was  anything  but  anstocratical^  seeing  that  his 
hands,  arms,  and  face  were  begrimea  with  dirt,  while  ms  clothes  were  in 
a  most  untidy  condition.  He  had  done  more  work  in  those  three  hours 
than  his  assistants  would  have  accomplished  in  a  week ;  not  only  because 
he  possessed  more  strength,  but  because  kU  had  been  purdy  voluntary 
labour,  while  theirs  would,  of  necessity,  be  compulsory,  inasmuch  as^ 
ezc&pt  upon  compulsion,  they  would  never  work  at  all. 

**  Well,"  said  Kaven,  having  stood  over  the  holc^  with  Llewellen,  for 
some  time,  in  deen  contemplation,  '*  I  can't  make  it  out;  I  shall  not  be 
satisfied  unlil  we  nave  him  up.  It  certainly  is  the  strangest  thing  I 
ever  knew  or  heard  of." 

''Oh,  hur'U  have  him  up  to-morrow,  never  fear.  Hur'll  tig  till  hur 
fint  hiuL  if  he's  town  twenty  feet." 

"  A /ell,  come,  Fred,  run  away,  and  make  yourself  decent  for  dinner." 

''  Hur  wish  it  was  retty,  look  you,  now,"  said  Llewellen ;  "  hur  shall 
eat  a  eoot  tinner  to-tay." 

Of  this  Baven  appeared  to  have  no  doubt  whatever ;  and  when  he  had 

Siven  certain  instructions  to  his  nearly-exhausted  servants,  who  were 
oubled  up  still,  Louise  and  Valentine  were  left  in  the  garden  alone. 
The  fact  of  a  voice  having  been  heard  to  proceed  apparently  from  the 
earth  rendered  Louise  for  the  time  being  obUvious  of  almost  everything 
else :  she  could  speak,  she  could  think,  in  fact,  of  nothing  but  that ;  for, 
although  the  thing  in  itself  must  appear  extremely  stupid  to  those  who 
know  the  means  by  which  the  effects  of  ventriloquism  are  produced, 
they  who  have  not  even  the  most  remote  conception  of  those  means 
not  inclined  to  think  so  lightly  of  the  effects  at  the  time.    To  them 
effects  are  invariably  astounding,  and  it  may,  with  perfect  safety, 
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be  asflserted.  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  who,  on  hearing  a  yoioe  parooeed 
apparently  from  the  earth,  and  being  at  the  same  time  unconscious  of 
the  power  of  ventriloquy,  would  not  dig  a  hole,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  cause,  as  deep  as  that  dug  by  Llewellen.  Se  was  as  firmly  conyinced 
as  he  was  ot  his  own  existence,  that  some  unhappy  person  was  aliye  under 
ground,  and  so  ^as  Baven,  and  so  was  Louise,  wnose  conjectures  were 
oertainly  of  a  most  extraordinary  character.  Valentine  would  willingly 
have  undeceived  her,  but  as  his  object  was  to  make  Llewellen  anon 
appear  as  ridiculous  as  possible  in  the  event  of  his  oontinuine  to  address 
her  in  those  terms  of  endearment  of  which  he  did  not  ana  could  not 
s^prov^  he  very  naturally  kept  the  thing  a  secret,  and  contented  himself 
with  subduing  her  fears. 

In  a  short  time  Llewellen  reappeared  in  the  garden,  very  worm  still, 
but  tidy.  His  object  was,  to  have  another  glance  at  the  hole  before 
dinner ;  and  he,  therefore,  walked  up  to  it  thoughtftilly  and  firmly,  and 
stood  upon  its  brink,  and  shook  his  head,  and  looked  down— first,  in  the 
most  straightforward  manner,  and  then  obliquely.  While  at  his  toilet^ 
he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he  luul  not,  in  reality,  dug  below  the 

goint  the  pickaxe  had  reached ;  but  as,  after  a  very  minute  examination, 
e  discovered  that  he  had,  the  thing  appeared  to  him  to  be  far  more 
mysterious  than  ever.  He  could  not  understand  it  at  all,  and  he  said 
BO,  and  continued  to  announce  the  same  fact,  with  variations,  until  he 
sat  down  to  dinner,  when,  fh>m  the  time  he  began  till  he  had  finished, 
he  did  not  appear  to  have  a  moment's  opportunity  for  the  delivery  ot 


uttered. 

Valentine  had  been  led  bv  Baven  to  expect  that  Llewellen  was  able 
to  eat ;  but  he  had,  he  could  have  had,  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  his 
gormandizing  powers.  Four  times  he  was  helped  to  soup,  three  times 
to  fish,  and  three  times  to  beef,— although  Baven,  knowing  his  custom  er« 
took  special  care  to  send  him  a  fair  allowance  each  time,— after  which 
he  demolished  a  chicken  and  a  half,  with  a  fully  proportionate  quantity 
of  ham,  and  then  set  to  work  upon  the  pastry— precisely  as  if  nothing 
at  all  had  hap^ned,— winding  up  the  whole  by  emptymg  the  bread- 
basket, with  a  view  to  the  fall  epjoyment  of  two  good  half-pound  sUces 
of  cheese. 

It  is  true  that  his  appetite^  on  this  occasion,  had  been  very  much 
provoked.  As  a  matter  of  justice,  this  must  be  admitted.  He  had 
worked  very  hard;  and  diggmg  is  a  species  of  labour  which  renders  a 
man  liable  to  eat  a  great  deal.  But,  allowing  for  all  this,  the  way  in 
which  Llewellen  ate  proved  that  it  was  not  for  him  a  very  extraordinary 
quantity,  although  si2ffioient  to  have  satined  a  family  of  twelve,  if  even 
tney  had  not  had  a  respectable  meal  for  a  week. 

"  How  many  meals  a^-day  do  you  have  when  you  are  at  home,  Fred  ?'* 
inquired  Mr.  Baven,  as  soon  as  Llewellen  was  disengaged. 

**  Only  five,  look  you :— preakDast,  lunch,  tinner,  tea^  and  supper." 

**  And  do  you  have  animal  food  at  every  meal  ?^ 

**  Tesm.  A  man  in  Gaermarthen,  inteet,  must  have  foot :  he  can't 
live  without  eating."  Which,  however  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  is 
a  positive  foot. 

Dinner  now  being  at  an  end,  the  mystery  again  formed  the  topic  of 
conversation. 

"That  some  poor  creature,"  said  Baven,  "Ues  buried  at  the  bottom 
of  OUT  garden  there  cannot  be  a  rational  doubt;  and  if  I  were  at  all 
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aupentitious,  I  should  say  that  the  fact  of  his  hemg  there  aooounts  for 
the  nogular  noises  we  have  frequently  heard,  if  you  rememher, 
Valentine,  the  last  time  your  uncle  was  here,  we  heard  a  strange  yoioe 
in  this  yery  room !— I  have  never  been  able  to  make  that  out  yet— You 
recollect?* 

** Oh !  yes :— *  one  of  the  aristocracy !' " 

"Exactl^r.—Now,  that  was  a  wonderful  circumstance,  when  you 
come  to  tibink  of  it  I— 7F0  could  find  no  one  in  the  room,  you  know ! 
—The  voice  would  answer  questions,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  !-- 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  following  day  was  I  endeavouring  to  find  out 
what  it  could  possibly  have  been,  and  as  I  could  obtain  no  clue  what- 
ever to  the  mystery,  I'd  lay  my  life,  if  I  were  at  all  superstitious,  that 
this  affair  in  the  garden  is  connected  with  it  in  some  way.  I  have  heard 
of  haunted  houses,  it  is  true ;  but  then  I  never  put  faith  in  such  ab- 
surdities—I have  invariably  looked  upon  them  either  as  the  morbid 
imaginings  of  hypochondriacs,  or  as  the  idle  fancies  of  ignorant  minds 
wrought  upon  by  superstitious  fear.  Thank  Heaven,  I  am  not  super- 
stitious :  I  never  was— 1  am  only  sajdng,  that  if  I  were,  the  chances 
are  that  I  should  attribute  the  strange  noises  that  I  have  heard  to  the 
fact  of  some  one  having  been  buried  in  the  garden." 

"  Some  of  these  things,"  observed  Valentine, "  are  very  unaccountable." 

''They  are  indeed.  I  have  heard  many  persons,  strong-minded  per- 
sons too,  declare  that  they  have  seen  anpantions,  and  no  argument  no 
reasoning,  could  ever  induce  them  to  believe  that  they  had  not.  I  con- 
fess that  if  there  be  such  thin^  as  spectres,  I  should  exceedingly  like  to 
see  one :  but  I  have  no  belief  m  anything  of  the  sort  I  ci^>of  course^ 
understand  how  men  can  imagine  that  they  behold  them.  We  all  see 
visions  in  our  dreams,  and  when  men  see  them  while,  as  they  fancy, 
.they  are  awake,  the^  do  but  dream  that  they  see  them,  for  the  process 
of  DeholdinK  apparitions  is  but  a  species  of  dreaming  after  alL" 

"But  both  these  things  to  which  you  have  alluded  may  be  myste- 
rious, and  yet  have  no  connection  with  each  other,"  observed  Valentina 

**  Exactly.  With  regard  to  the  affair  in  the  garden,  I  don't  know  at 
all  what  to  think  about  that  The  fact  of  an  absolutely  dead  man  being 
buried  in  such  a  place,  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  there  had  been 
some  foul  pky.  while,  if  it  be  any  one  who  hi^  been  buried  in  a  trances 
it  is  exceedingly  strange  that  they  should  have  buried  him  there.  Of 
course,  that  people  have  been  thus  buried  we  cannot  doubt  Many 
cases  have  occurred,  which  prove,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  possibility  of 
persons  under  those  circumstance  being  able  to  exist  in  the  earth." 

At  this  moment  LlewcUen  commenced  snoring  most  hideously. 

*'Fred !"  cried  lUtven.  "  My  good  fellow,  come,  eome,  we  can^t  stand 
that!" 

Poor  Llewellen,  whom  the  labour  of  love  in  the  garden  had  exhausted, 
remained  quite  unconscious  of  being  thus  addressed.  Baven  shook  him 
very  manfully,  and  bawled  in  his  ear,  but  although  the  snoring  almost 
instantaneously  ceased,  it  was  a  long  time  before  he  could  open  his  eyes. 

'*  I  say,  Fred !"  {continued  Baven,  when  he  had  accomplished  this 
praiseworthy  object    **  We  can't  stand  snoring !" 

"  Tear  me  I—tit  hur  snore  ?  Hur  peck  parton,  look  you,  put  really— 
hur— really."  Having  got  to  this  highly  satisfactory  ^int,  he  dropped 
off  again  as  soundly  as  before,  when,  as  the  music  of  his  **  most  miracu- 
lous organ  "  had  ceased,  no  attempt  was  made  again  to  disturb  him.  He 
Blent,  and  slept  on,  and  as  Baven  soon  followed  his  example,  Louise  and 
Valentine  passed  an  extremely  pleasant  evening,  although  neither  oould 
be  said  to  have  absolutely  relinquished  the  object  they  both  had  in  view. 
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CHAPTEE  LI. 

In  which  Valentine  argues  a  Point  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  many  Thousands. 

When  Valentine  called  the  following  morning,  he  found  poor 
Uewellen  in  the  hole.  He  had  heen  digging  away  eyer  since  six  o'clock, 
but^  of  course,  without  any  success.  When  he  commenced  at  that 
interesting  hour,  he  had  finnly  resolyed  to  keep  at  it  until  he  found 
the  "potty,*"  but  as  the  ground,  when  Valentine  arrived,  was  be- 
coming sufficiently  damp  to  convince  him  that  he  could  not  be  very 
far  off  water,  his  ardour  was  somewhat  subdued,  and  he  began  to 
put  it  seriously  to  himself,  whether  it  was  worth  while,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  to  adhere  to  his  original  resolution. 

**  Still  at  it,"  cried  Valentine,  on  looking  down  the  hole.  **  Have  you 
had  any  sport?" 

"  Hur  have  not  fount  the  potty,"  replied  Llewellen,  in  despair,  "ant 
the  pottom  is  ketting  rather  tamp,  inteet,  look  you !" 

*' Well !"  said  Valentine,  who  really  began  to  think  that  he  had  had 
enough  digging, "  if  I  were  you  I'd  give  the  thing  up." 

**  Hur  tout  liKe  to  too  that ;  ant  vet,  if  hur  tig  much  teeper,  her  fint 
hur  shall  have  inteet  to  tig  in  a  well." 

"  Exactly;  you  have  gone  deep  enough  now  to  satisfy  the  conscience 
of  any  man.  Gome  I  give  me  your  hand.  The  thing  has  now  become 
hopeless." 

Llewellen  did  not  at  all  like  to  relinquish  his  task ;  but  as  reason 
suggested  to  him  at  the  moment,  that  he  might  as  well  do  so  as  not,  he 
'*  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  cluurmer,"  and  leaped  at  once  out  of  the 
hole. 

**  Well,"  said  he,  **  now  there's  a  jop  to  fill  it  up  acain,  look  you." 

*'  Oh,  leave  that  to  the  servants.  Let  them  do  it  at  their  leisure. 
Bont  trouble  yourself  about  that." 

In  this  particular,  also,  Llewellen  allowed  himself  to  be  guided,  and 
he  went  to  restore  the  respectability  of  his  appearance,  while  Valentine 
was  pleasantly  engaged  with  Louise.  She  had  become  quite  herself 
again,  and  chatted  so  gaibr,  and  seemed  to  be  so  happy  in  his  society, 
that  every  feeling  he  had  entertained  of  an  unfavourable  character 
towards  Llewellen  subsided,  and  he  began  rather  to  like  him  than  not. 
And  this  happy  change  of  feeling  vras  mutual.  Llewellen  had  become 
quite  partial  to  him :  indeed,  when  he  rejoined  him  on  that  occasion,  so 
good  an  understanding  existed  between  them,  that  they  agreed  to  spend 
the  evening  together    somewhere." 

Louise,  however,  did  not  approve  of  this  arrangement  She  naturally 
wished  that  "somewhere"  to  be  there,  and  would  assuredly  have  put 
her  veto  at  once  upon  its  being  anywhere  else,  if  she  had  not  reUnquished 
the  imperative  mood  quite  so  recently.  As  it  was,  she  very  prudently 
deemed  it  expedient  to  withhold  her  countenance  from  the  proposed 
arrangement  simply,  although  she  could  have  delivered  her  opinion  upon 
the  subject  with  no  inconsiderable  eloquence  and  warmth !  No  direct 
opposition  therefore  having  been  offered,  the  arrangement  remained  un- 
disturbed, and  Valentine,  who  had  promised  to  dine  with  his  uncle,  left 
with  every  feeling  of  jealousy  crushed. 

He  looked  upon  Llewellen  no  longer  as  a  rival,  so  differently  do  men 
undw  different  droumstances  ^pear.   He  knew  but  little  of  him— 
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Bcaroely  anything  indeed— yet  he  felt  that  he  possessed  qualities  the 
knowledge  of  which  would  he  pleasing.  There  are  some  men  whose 
characters  may  he  seen  at  a  glance:  while  the  characters  of  others 
require  time  to  he  understood,  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  about 
which  of  the  two  classes  succeed  best  with  the  superficial,  as  about 
which  are,  as  associates,  to  be  preferred ;  for  the  diflference  between  them 
consists  sunply  in  this,  that  whereas  the  former  striye  to  create  a 
favourable  impression  oy  means  which  are  easily  seen  through,  the 
latter  are  content  to  leave  all  to  be  disooyered. 

To  this  latter  class  Llewellen  belonged,  and  Valentine,  now  the  film 
of  jealousy  had  been  removed,  did  not  fail  to  perceive  it.  It  was  there- 
fore with  pleasure  that  he  called  for  him  in  the  evening,  and,  whmi 
they  had  listened  to  Louise,  who  had  prepared  for  the  occasion  a  few 
touching  inuendos,  which  hsA  reference  to  social  influences  in  general, 
they  set  forth  in  search  of  some  new  entertainment 

The  first  thing  which  arrested  the  attentioa  of  Llewellen,  was  a 
flaming  placard,  upon  which  two  men  were  represented  in  a  pugihstio 
attitude. 

'*  Oh  \"  he  exclaimed,  "hur  shoot  like  to  co  there  and  see  them  apove 
all  things  in  life!" 

Valentine  read  the  placard,  and  as  he  found  that  a  grand  pugilistic 
display  was  to  take  place  that  evening,  they  started  off'  at  once,  and 
soon  reached  the  scene  of  action.  On  entenng  the  aren%  they  found 
the  sport  had  not  yet  commenced,  and  the  audience,  of  whom  toe  maio* 
nty  were  respectably  attired,  while  some  of  them  were  dressed  in  the 
first  style  of  fashion,  manifesting  symptoms  of  impatience,  it  being  then 
past  the  hour  announced  in  the  placard.  They  were  not  however  kept 
much  longer  in  suspense,  for  almost  immediately  afterwards  a  person 
appeared  upon  a  stase,  about  four  or  five-and-twenty  feet  square,  and 
introduced  two  finely-formed,  athletic  fellows  to  the  audience,  one  as 
"The  Birmin^am  Bull/' and  the  other  as  "The  Brixton  Chicken." 
They  were,  notwithstandine  this,  fiurly  matched  in  appearanc&  They 
were  about  the  same  height  and  the  same  weight;  and  while  the 
muscles  of  both  were  developed  with  equal  beauty,  their  skin  was  equally 
healthy  and  dear. 

As  they  shook  hands  as  well  as  they  could  with  their  aloves  on, 
they  smiled  at  each  other  good-humouredly,  and  then  with  the  utmost 
coolness  set  to  work.  For  some  oonsiderable  tune,  not  a  single  blow 
was  offered.  They  looked  at  each  other's  eyes  finnly.  and  prepared 
their  defence  at  every  feint;  and  when  they  did  stnke  out^  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators,  Valentine  was  amazed  at  the  rapidity  and 
tact  with  which  each  blow  was  parried.  It  seemed  for  some  time  to 
be  impossible  for  either  to  1}reak  fairly  through  his  antagonist's  guard ; 
and  when  at  length,  as  if  tired  of  defending  theinselves  simply,  they 
relinquished  the  ^ence  for  the  attack,  the  blows  that  were  given  were 
mutually  received  ?dth  every  demonstration  of  good  will.  -•'  i 

A  shower  of  sixpences  followed  this  display,  which  the  combatants 
picked  up  with  infinite  alacrity,  and  looked  as  if--as  far  as  their  own 
private  feelings  were  concerned— it  would  have  been  extremely  pleasant 
to  see  it  rain  thus  for  a  month.  To  them,  however,  the  gods  were  not 
quite  so  propitious :  they  yery  soon  succeeded  in  clearing  the  stage :  and 
when  they  liad  left  it^  two  others  were  introduced  by  the  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  whose  general  style  was  so  extraordinar^r,  that  Valentine 
oould  not  resisf  the  temptation  to  have  a  word  with  him  incog. 

"  The  Bogey  and  the  Fet !— the  Pet  !—the  Bogey ! "  oried  WB  master 
"^  ooremonies^  pointing  distinctly  to  each  in  ms  torn. 
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"  Which  iB  the  Pet  ?"  inquired  Yaleiitine^  throwing  his  Toioe  among 
the  shilling  individualB. 

'*  This  is  the  Pet,  and  this  is  the  Bogey :  this  is  the  Bogey,  and  this  is 
the  Pet." 

"  But  which  is  the  Bogey  ?" 

"Why  this  is  the  Bogey!"  And  as  he  said  so  he  looked  rath« 
severely  towards  the  spot  from  which  the  voice  appeared  to  prooeed. 

"  But  the  Pet,"  cried  Valentine, "  which  is  the  Pet  ?  " 

The  master  of  the  ceremonies  felt  rather  ruffled,  and  left  the  stage, 
determined  to  have  no  more  of  it. 

The  Pet  and  the  Bogey  then  commenced :  but  Valentine's  attention 
was  arrested  at  the  moment  by  Llewellen,  who  had  discovered  a  friend, 
who  resided  in  Gaermarthen,  and  who  appeared  to  be  quite  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  being  caught  in  such  a  place  on  such  an  occasion.  Llewellen 
introduced  this  gentleman  as  Mr.  J arvis  Jones,  and  subsequently  stated, 
aside,  that  he  was  an  exceedingly  charitalUe,  kind-heartea  person,  who, 
by  his  acts  of  benevoleno^^haa  acquired  tnoughout  Wales  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  philanthropist.  Under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  Valentine 
was  pleased  with  the  introduction ;  but  although,  after  what  had  been 
stated  by  Llewellen,  he  believed  him  to  be  a  good  sort  of  creature,  he 
oould  not  help  thinking  that  there  was  something  in  his  general  aspect 
at  the  time  inappropriately  severe. 

**  Are  you  a  x)atron  of  the  art  of  self-defence  ?"  inquired  Valentine. 

*'  Heaven  forbid  I"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jarvis  Jones. 

-Indeed!" 

'*  I  came  here  as  a  matter  of  curiosity ;  but  I  assure  you  that  I  am 
disgusted  with  the  whole  exhibition." 

Upon  my  word,  you  somewhat  surprise  me,"  said  Valentine ;  "  for 
really  I  am  unable  to  perceive  anything  in  it  at  all  calculated  to  excite 
the  slightest  feeling  of  disgustil" 

"I  do  not  perhaps  look  so  much  at  the  exhibition  per  se,  as 
at  its  tendency;  although  it  is  of  itself  sufficiently  degrading,  to  our 
nature,  that  men  should  come  forward  thus  to  knock  each  other  about 
for  wdn." 

''1  fear  that  the  love  of  gain,"  rejoined  Valentine,  "prompts  men  to 
acts  of  a  character  far  more  degrading  to  our  nature." 

''No  doubt  of  it !  that  I  have  no  desire  to  dispute ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  one  species  of  degradation  should  be  countenanced  because 
there  may  happen  to  be  another  more  vile." 

"  That  of  course  must  be  admitted ;  but  if  we  look  at  the  members  of 
such  professions  as  are  not  deemed  degrading,  but  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  held  to  be  highly  honourable,  we  shall  find,  I  apprehend, 
human  nature  in  your  sense  degraded  to  at  least  an  equal  depth." 

**  You  meto  of  course  occasionally  ?— by  individuals  ?" 

"  No ;  in  the  aggregate :  looking  at  the  principle  which  actuates  them 
alL    Take,  for  instance,  the  profession  of  a  soldier." 

"  Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  compare  a  soldier  to  a  pugilist  ?" 

*'  Why  should  I  not  ?  Can  the  love  of  gain  be  said  to  have  no  influ- 
ence over  him  P  Take  him  as  he  is— as  a  man ;  and  tell  me  why,  if 
fighting  for  gain  be  indeed  degrading,  he  is  not  in  that  respect  as 
de«;raded  as  a  pugilist." 

*^But  the  soldier  fights  the  battles  of  his  country." 

"No  doubt  of  it:  and  were  he  occasionally  to  refuse  to  fight  what 
are  termed  '  the  battles  of  his  country,'  he  would  be  just  as  good  a 
patriot  i  but,  apart  from  this,  he  fights  vdth  a  view  to  his  own  aggran- 
dizement ;  with  this  view  he  enlisted ;  for  gain  he  entered  the  army  aa 
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one  willing  to  kill  whomsoeyer  he  miebt  be  directed  to  kill,  without 
remorae,  because  the  country  calls  it  ^ory,  and  without  the  slightest 
reference  to  the  justice  of  the  cause  m  which  he  fights;  for  that  of 
course  he  is  not  supposed  to  understand.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that 
the  leading  star  of  the  soldier  is  fame.  Fame  is  equally  the  leading 
star  of  the  pugilist.  Its  influence  is  equally  felt ;  it  is  as  dear  to  the 
one  as  to  the  other.  But  this  is  not  the  point :  the  question  is  simply 
this:— Is  the  pugilist  degraded  hecaute  he  fights  for  gain?  Ifhe  D^ 
then  are  all  men  who  fight  for  gain  plunged  into  the  depths  of  degrada- 
tion,—no  matter  with  what  weapon  they  may  fight,  whether  with 
swords,  fists,  pistols,  or  tongues?" 

"  Then  you  would  place  politicians  on  a  level  with  pugilists  P" 

"  All  of  them,  of  course,  who  do  battle  for  gain." 

"And  advocates  generally— barristers,  for  example  ?" 

"I  would  place  tnem  considerably  lower  in  the  scale  of  venality,  for 
they— without  having  ignorance  to  plead  in  extenuation — ^will  prosti- 
tute their  talents  in  any  cause,  however  unjust  to  individuals,  or  per- 
nicious to  society.  For  a  fee,  they  will  plunge  the  most  amiable  and 
exemplary  into  wretohedness  and  want,  by  violating  every  just,  every 
honourable  i)rinciple,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason :  for 
a  fee,  they  will  snateh  from  justice,  and  fling  upon  society  again,  those 
whom  they  know  to  be  guilty  of  crimes  the  most  hideous." 

"^  You  will  remember,"  observed  Mr.  Jones,  ''  I  admitted  that  the 
love  of  gain  urged  men  to  acts  more  degrading  to  our  nature  than  those 
even  of  pugilisti,  while  you,  in  turn,  acknowledged  that  it  did  not  follow 
that  one  ipecies  of  degpradation  should  be  countenanced,  because  another 
existed  of  a  charact^  more  vUe.  But,  as  I  said,  I  look  more  at  the 
tendency  of  such  exhibitions  as  these,  than  at  either  the  exhibitions 
themselves,  or  the  characters  of  those  engaged  in  them. 

''  And  what  do  you  conceive  their  tendibcy  to  be  ?" 

"To  generate  pugnacity  among  the  lower  orders— to  render  them 
revengeful— to  accustom  them  to  scuffles  and  drunken  brawls— and  to 
lead  them  into  scenes  of  debauchery  and  vice." 

"  This  is  an  awfUl  account,  certainly,"  said  Valentine.  **  But  how 
comes  it  that  since  pugiUsm  as  an  art  nas  been  disoountenanoed,  the 
lower  orders  nave  been  as  pugnacious,  as  revengeful,  as  accustomed  to 
scuffles  and  brawls,  and  as  vicious  at  least  as  before  ?" 

"  Because  the  influence  of  pugilism,  in  its  palmy  days,  has  not  yet 
been  effectually  suppressed." 

"  If  it  has  been  suppressed  at  all,  these  vices— if  attributable  to  that 
influence— must  have  decreased  in  proportion.  Years  have  passed  away 
since  the  art  was  discouraged,  and  that  its  influence  hat  been  weakened 
no  man  can  doubt ;  for,  since  its  discouragement,— I  may  say  its  almost 
total  suppression,— the  cowardly  spirit  which  actuates  secret  asBaRsiniL 
has  supplanted  tho  manly  courage  it  inspired.  Knives,  daggers,  ana 
pikes,  are  now  the  popular  instrumente  of  reven^.  The  use  or  the  fist 
18  exploded.  Men  are  murdered  outright  in  heu  of  being  disfigured. 
Where  they  used  to  have  cut  lips,  black  eyes,  and  swollen  noses,  they 
have  stabs  in  the  throat,  the  abdomen,  and  the  back.  Wives  are  made 
widows,  and  children  orphans  in  an  instant:  where  men  received 
blows  which  simply  made  their  eyes  twinkle,  they  now  fiill  dead  upon 
the  spot" 

*' Deaths  sometimes  occurred,  you  are  awar%  in  pugilistto  en« 
counters." 

"They  did:  but  how  rarely!  But,  independently  of  all  consider- 
ations  having  reference  to  actual  death,  the  practice  of  using  deadly 
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weapons  in  silly  private  qnatrels,  is  repugnant  to  every  British  feeling. 
If  the  tower  orders  must  quarrel,— and  quarrel  they  will,— let  them 
not  be  made  to  forget  the  use  of  their  fists :  let  them  rather  be  prompted 
to  pommel  each  other  till  they  are  tired,  than  induced  to  resort  to  the 
cowardly,  murderous  practice  of  stabbing." 

"  But  DOW  can  we  ascertain  that  the  increase  of  stabbing,  which  all 
must  deplore,  is  attributable  to  the  suppression  of  the  pugilistio  art  ?  " 

"  B/  looking  at  the  character  of  the  lower  orders  of  society  in  con- 
junction with  the  promptings  of  human  nature  in  general :  they  will 
quarrel;  and  when  they  do,  they  must  have  weapons.  Teach  them 
to  forget  the  use  of  those  which  they  have  heretofore  employed,  and 
they  will  deem  themselves  justified  m  flying  to  others.  They  nave 
been  taught  this :  they  have  been  taught  to  forget  the  use  of  their  fists, 
and  hence  fly  to  knives,  pikes,  and  daggers.'' 

"  But  pugiUsts  in  general  are  such  abominable  characters,  so  profli- 
gate, so  dishonourable !" 

"  All  this  may  be  granted,  without  diminishing  the  inexpediency  of 
running  them  down  uke  wild  beasts." 

**  But  do  you  not  perceive,  that,  if  they  were  directly  countenanced, 
we  should  be  in  eflect  countenancing  profligacy  and  dishonour  ?" 

**  I  do  not  perceive  that ;  but  if  even  it  followed  as  a  necessary  oon- 
Bequence,  we  should  attach  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  they  need  not 
be  in  any  direct  manner  sanctioned !  In  all  matters  of  this  kind  there 
is  a  wide  difibrence  between  direct  sanction  and  active  suppression.  Let 
purists  no  longer  be  hunted  from  county  to  county  by  those  elderly 
ladies  who  have  the  honour  to  be  in  the  commission  of  the  i)eace,  and 
that  manly  courage  by  which  the  lower  orders  used  to  be  distinguished 
will  asain  be  inspired;  they  will  again,  in  the  spirit  of  emulation,  use 
their  hands  without  deadly  weapons  in  them." 

**  Gome,  come ! "  cried  Llewellen^  **  you've  nin  losing  all  the  sport, 
look  you  .'—Phot  have  you  pin  talking  apout  sul  this  time  ?— Have  you 
oot  any  silver  ?  " 

This  put  an  end  to  the  conversation :  and  when  Valentine  had  givexi 
lilewellen  his  purse,  he  and  Jones  again  turned  towards  the  stage. 

Although  by  no  means  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  Valentine's 
arguments,  the  philanthropist  thought  that  there  must  be  something  in 
thenLfor  he  found  that  the  dis^t  which  he  had  before  felt  had  vanish- 
ed. He  was  able  then  to  witness  the  exhibition  with  comparative 
pleasure,  and  to  smile  at  the  ardour  of  Llewellen,  who  was  really  so  de- 
lighted, that  he  continued,  as  he  had  begun,  to  throw  silver  to  the  com- 
batants after  every  round. 

Q%e  more  the  evening  advanced,  the  more  judgment  and  science  were 
displayed :  the  best  men  had  been  evidently  kept  in  reserve,  and  their 
tactics  wererso  various  and  so  clever,  that  the  spirit  of  the  exhibition 
was  kept  up  till  the  last. 

"  Hur  can  too  it !"  exclaimed  Llewellen,  as  he  left  with  his  friends. 
**  Hur  can  too  it !— Hur'U  py  a  set  of  duffs,  in  the  morning,  ant  kiff 
you  a  challenoh,  look  you." 

'*  Oh,  I'll  accept  it  !^'  said  Valentine,  and  the  thing  was  a^eed  upon 
at  once,  when  the  philanthropist  insisted  upon  their  having  supper 
with  him,  at  his  hotel  where  they  remained  until  Valentine,  with 
a  view  to  his  own  reputation,  deemed  it  highly  expedient  to  take 
Llewellen  home. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

Valentine  at  Greenwich  F^. 


So  much  had  Llewellen  and  Valentine  been  together  sinoe  their  reoon* 
ciliation,  that  Louise,  who  had  expected  all  sorts  of  amusement  to  spring 
from  the  presence  of  her  cousin,  began  to  wish  him  at  Wales  agaia 
heartily,  before  he  had  been  in  town  a  week.  It  was  not  simply  one 
CNT  two  evenings  that  she  had  been  left  akme :  no,  that  she  might  have 
Midured :  they  had  been  out  together  eiMry  eyening !— which  was  really 
very  terrible  to  her  feelings.  However  men  oouid  wish  to  be  out  so 
often,  she  could  not  conceive.  Whatever  they  could  see  was  a  mystery 
to  her.  She  lectured  Llewellen,  and  insisted  upon  knowing  where  he  had 
been,  and  whom  he  had  seen,  and  appealed  to  her  lather  whether  she 
had  not  a  clear  and  indisputaole  right  to  know,  and  pointedly  expostu- 
lated with  Valentine ;  but  in  vain :  they  agreed  with  all  she  said!  but 
continued  to  go  out  !->admitt6d  their  error,  but  would  not  reform. 

This  was  not,  however^  Valentine's  fault  He  ioould  have  spent  his 
evenings  with  her,  had  it  not  been  that  Llewellen  was  continually  at 
him.  it  mattered  not  whether  any  appointment  had  been  actually 
made  or  not^  when  Llewellen  awoke  in  the  morning  Valentine  was  the 
very  fii^  person  whom  he  thought  of,  and  immediately  after  breakhist^ 
if  no  engagement  had  been  made  between  them,  he  would  call  upon 
him  in  order  to  seduce  him  out  somewhere.  He  could  do  nothing  at 
all  without  Valentine.  He  could  not  move  out  without  him.  Valen- 
tine, of  course,  must  go  wherever  he  went^  and  when  fiaven  inasted 
upon  his  dining  at  home,  Valentine,  of  couise,  must  dine  with  him. 

Wlule  this  very  manifestly  tended  to  raise  Valentine  in  the  estimation 
•of  Louise,  it  palpably  diminished  her  regard  for  Llewellen.  Upon  his 
broad  shoulders  all  was  laid.  Valentine  was,  in  her  view^  Llewell^s 
victim.  Zealously  did  she  labour  to  open  ms  eyes  to  this  interestins 
fact ;  and  constantly  did  she  express  her  amazement  that  he  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  «o  led  away ;  she  declared  it  to  be  her  unbiassed 
opinion,  that  the  practice  of  going  out  evenr  evening  was  frausht  with 
pernicious  effects,  and  contended,  that  if  the  thing  went  on  much  longer 
thus,  she  should  be  justified  in  believing  that  he  loved  Llewellen's 
societv  infinitely  better  than  hers. 

With  Valentine  all  this  had  great  apparent  weight ;  but  he  did  not 
conceive  it  to  be  strictly  just^  that  all  tne  blame  should  be  attached  to 
Llewellen.  He,  therefore,  with  the  view  of  taking  some  fwrtion  of  it 
to  himself,  did  inquire  of  Llewellen,  immediately  after  Louise  had  been 
delivering  to  him  one  of  her  most  eloquent  lectures— whether  he  would 
or  would  not  like  to  go  to  Greenwich  f^ir  ? 

"  Apove  all  things  in  the  worlt !"  exclaimed  Llewellen,  who  was  in- 
variably ready  for  anything  of  the  sort.    '*  Phen  is  it  to  pe  ?" 

**  Greenwich  Fair !''  cried  Louise,  quite  astounded,— not  only  at  the 
idea  of  Greenwich  Fair,  but  at  the  fact  of  that  idea  having  proceeded 
from  him  whom  she  had  hitherto  believed  to  be  the  victim,—"  Green- 
wich Pair !  why  surely  you  would  never  think  of  going  to  such  a  dreadful 
place  as  that!" 

1*  Put  phen  is  it  ^  pe  ?  That's  the  point,"  said  Llewellen,—"  phen  ia 
ittope?^?  »      5       r 
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"  On  Monday/'  replied  Valentine,  *  and  the  sport  I  understand  is 
superb." 

**  That's  peautiful,  look  you ;  hur'll  pe  retty,  hur*!!  pe  retty  V* 

"  Why,  Valentine,"  said  Louise,  "you  amaze  me !  Do  yo«  know, 
sir,  what  sort  of  place  Greenwich  Fair  is  P  Are  you  aware  of  its 
being  the  resort  of  the  very  lowest  of  ttie  low— a  place  in  which  auy 
one  would  blush  to  be  seen  who  had  the  slightest  pretensions  to  respee- 
tebUity." 

"  If  anypotty  sees  meplush— " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  Fred !  you  cannot  know  anything  about  it." 

"  I  have  no  desire  at  all  to  see  the  fair  "  said  Valentine,  **  I  am  anx- 
ious only  to  go  into  the  park,  to  see  the  pretty  girls  roll  down  the  hill." 

"«>eautifuf !    Oh !  I  phoon't  miss  it  for  the  worlt ! " 

'*  I  am  ashamed  ol  you,  Valentine, — perfectly  ashamed  of  you.  Ah ! 
you  do  not  mean  it;  I  see  by  your  smilmg  that  you  do  not  mean  it— do 
you?" 

"  If  he  ton't  mean  it,  look  you,  he  ought  to  be  smuttert." 

"  I  have  nothing  at  all  to  say  to  you,  sir !— but,  Valentine :  you  have 
no  real  intention  of  going— now,  have  you  P" 

"  Why,  really  I  cannot  see  why  I  should  not  gb.  Llewellen,  you  know, 
will  be  there  to  protect  me !" 

"  Oh,  hur'U  protect  every  hair  of  your  het ! " 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that.  sir.  You  will  so  far  protect  him  as  to  keep 
him  out  one  half  the  night." 

••  No :  I  mean  to  be  home  early,  very  early.  I  do  not  intend  to  re- 
main after  dark." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  promise  me  that,  I  shall  oflFer  no  ftirther  opposition, 
although  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  your  going  at  all,  I  have  heard  so 
many  dreadful  accounts  of  the  place." 

The  thing  was  therefore  decided ;  and  when  the  morning,  to  which  so 
many  thousands,  not  in  England  alone,  but  in  every  part  of  Europe,  look 
forward  with  delight,  had  arrived.  Valentine  called  for  Llewellen,  who 
of  course  was  quite  ready,  and  had  been  lor  hours. 

Having  made  up  their  minds  to  go  by  water,  they  proceeded  to  Hun- 
gerford  Stairs,  where  they  found  a  steamer  just  on  the  point  of  starting, 
and  at  once  got  on  board.  The  vessel  was  crowded  m  every  part  to 
excess.  The  deck  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  human  beings,  which 
must  have  appeared  at  a  distance  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
solid.  They  had  no  room  at  all  to  shift  about :  they  were  fixed  in  tlieir 
respective  positions  as  firmly  as  if  they  had  been  nailed  to  the  deck. 
Their  eyes,  lips,  and  tongues  were  the  only  things  on  board  which  to 
human  perception  did  move,  and  their  motion  was  certainly- perpetual. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  two  individuals  near  the  funnel,  one  of  whom 
was  making  a  peculiarly-constructed  violin  squeak,  by  some  cabalistic 
means,  without  moving  his  elbow,  while  the  otherisas blomng  away 
like  Boreas  through  a  powerful  trombone,  three  parts  ot  which  he  was 
of  necessity  compelled  to  conceal  between  a  stout  licensed  victualler's 
legs— which  seemed  to  have  been  actually  built  for  the  purpose,  the 
knees,  although  the  ancles  were  close,  were  so  very  wide  apart— in  order 
to  get  the  notes  wWch  he  conceived  the  tune  demanded ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  these  two  individuals  and  the  captain,  whose  arms  went  up 
and  down  as  perpetually  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  to  play  the  character 
of  a  windmill,— all  on  board  were  firmly  fixed. 

On  passing  London  Bridge,  a  scene  presented  itself  of  a  character  the 
most  imposmg.  This  was  and  still  is  the  grand  startine-place  for 
steamers ;  and  thousands  were  on  the  various  wharfs  panting  tor  ^  chancQ 
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to  get  on  board  of  them,  and  thousands  more  were  silready  on  board, 
laughing  and  looking  so  nappy !  while  the  water,  as  thick  as  resnectable 
veiue-soup,  looked  at  the  tune  as  if  Vesu^us  luid  been  beneath  it^  so 
mrioualy  aid  it  boil. 

Billingsgate  was  abandoned ;  but  the  beautiful  esplanade  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house was  thronged.  At  the  Tower  Stairs,  which  used  to  be  em- 
bellished, on  these  happy  occasions,  with  the  stars  of  the  east,  the  SlUe 
of  Whitechapel  andSpitalfields,notning  oould  be  seen  save  a  few  grim, 
withered  old  watermen  sitting  upon  the  bottoms  of  their  wherries,  which 
they  had  rowed  indeed  they  knew  not  how  oft,  but  which  were  now  fiut 
turning  into  touchwood,  and  mournAilly  bringing  to  each  other's  recol- 
lection the  bright  characteristics  of  those  truly  blessed  times  when  they 
were  able  to  carry  eight  at  eightpence.  • 

Below  these  juistly  celebrated  stairs,  no  striking  point  presented  itself 
on  either  side,  and  the  thoughts  of  the  passengers  were  turned  towards 
their  stomachs.  It  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  character  of  English- 
men, that  they  are  noTor  truly  happy  but  when  they  are  either  eating 
or  drinking.  The  rapid  action  of  their  digestive  organs  seems  to  be 
essential  to  their  epjoyment  of  any  scene,  however  exciting  in  itself. 
They  must  set  them  to  work  upon  something,  or  their  hearts  are  not  at 
ease ;  they  cannot  feel  comfortable,  their  thoughts  revert  to  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  their  spirits  evaporate.  It  is  hence  that  on  this  gay  occa- 
sion the  persons  upon  deck  became  dull,  when  they  disoovered  that 
they  could  get  nothing  either  to  eat  or  to  drink.  It  is  true  there  was 
plenty  below,  but  the  cabin  was  so  choked  up  that  they  oould  not 
insinuate  themselves  bv  anv  means  down  its  throat  They  were^  thero- 
fore,  compelled,— and  the  idea  of  being  compelled  to  do  anything  is  one 
which  a  Briton  cannot  bear,— to  defer  the  commencement  of  their 
pleasures  until  they  reached  Greenwich,  which  was  a  pity,  inasmuch  as 
a  little  sour  stout,  or  even  a  little  ginger-beer,  would  have  made  them 
feel  joyous  and  happy. 

They,  however,  made  up  for  the  mortification  they  had  endured,  the 


mirth,  their  features  relaxed,  and  they  ^ 
spirit. 

Valentine  and  Llewellen  made  at  once  for  the  Park,  and  as  they 
entered,  it  presented  a  scene  of  surpassinc^  eaiety.  Little,  indeed,  of  the 
green  sward  could  be  seen,  while  the  nill  which  rose  before  them  ap- 
peared to  be  one  moving  mass  of  hats,  bonnets,  scarfs,  ribbons,  and 
shawls.  The  e£fect  was  striking.  Every  colour  that  art  could  produce 
was  displayed,  and  in  the  sun  all  harmonised  brilliantly.  Such  was 
the  appearance  of  the  mass ;  but  when  analysed,  its  softness  and  beautor 
were  lost. 

As  Llewellen  was  exoesnvely  anxious  to  be  active,  and  as  Valentine 
was  not  in  a  contemplative  mood,  they  mounted  the  nill  without  delay, 
and  before  they  had  reached  the  summit,  partook  freely  of  the  pleasure 
with  which  all  around  them  appeared  to  be  inspired.  It  was  delightful 
to  view  their  manifestations  of  happiness,  for  on  all  such  occasions  the 
poorest  enjoy  themselves  the  most.  Give  a  poor  girl  a  holiday,  place 
anything  like  a  sweetheart  by  her  side,  let  her  have  some  pink  ribbon^ 
and  plenty  of  it,  that  the  ends  may  haog  well  over  her  shoulders, — ^with 
a  Uttle  white  handkerchief  to  carry  in  her  hand,  and  when  in  the  Park, 
princesses  might  envy  her  feelings. 

**  How  peautiful  aU  the  oirls  look ! "  exclaimed  Llewellen,  **  Can't  w^ 
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have  a  oame  with  them,  look  you  ?   Hur  want  to  see  more  of  them  roll 
town  the  hill." 

*'  I've  no  doubt  we  shall  see  plenty  of  them  do  that  by-and-by.  They 
are  not  yet  sufficiently  excited.  But  the  people  appear  to  be  flocking 
this  way.  Let  us  jom  them.  There  is  sure  to  be  something  worth 
seeing,  or  the  attraction  would  not  be  so  strong." 

"Hur  ton't  think  we  shall  too  much  petter,"  said  Llewellen,  "put 
we'll  00." 

They  went  accordingly  down  the  avenue  which  leads  to  Blackheath, 
and  which  was  thronged  by  persons,  of  whom  the  majority  were  in 
much  better  circumstances  than  others  whom  they  saw,  and  who  ap- 
peared to  be  extremely  anxious  that  those  others  should  know  it,  they 
walked  so  stately  and  looked  so  severe. 

'  The  Heath  was  covered :  not  alone  by  human  beings,  for  there  were 
donkeys  beyond  calculation,  and  forty-year-old  ponies,  and  marquees, 
and  cockshies,  and  innumerable  other  great  attractions,  which  combined 
to  swell  out  the  im^rtance  of  the  scene. 

Llewellen  felt  as  if  every  limb  hung  upon  wires.  He  could  not  keen 
quiet.  He  ran  about  like  a  young  lunatic :  now  getting  his  hat  fillea 
vnth  gingerbread-nuts  to  pelt  the  children  of  the  gypsies.— who  have 
always  swarms  of  those  little  articles  at  command,— and  then  nulling 
the  girls  about  and  kissing,— aye,  absolutely  kissing  them,  and  that  too 
in  the  face  of  the  sun !    He  did  not  know  at  all  wJ 


at  to  do  with  him- 
self, and  at  length  declared  that  nothing  could  or  should  content  his 
soul  until  he  had  had  a  ride  on  one  of  the  nonies.  "  Hur'll  kiff  you," 
said  he,  "  fifty  yarts,  look  you,  out  of  five  nuntert  and  peat  you,  ant 
you  JBhall  have  whicn  you  please.— There !  "  he  added,  pointmg  to  a 
i)oor  little  poney, "  he's  a  Welshman :  I  know  he's  a  Welshman :  nur'll 
letyou  take  him." 

V  alentine  looked  at  the  little  animal ;  and  he  might  have  been  a  Welsh- 
man, but  he  must  have  been  foaled  in  the  middle  ages. 

*'  Phot  say  you ! "  cried  Llewellen,  who  was  then  all  impatience. 
••  Will  you  accept  my  ohaJlench  ?  " 

"  I  will,  if  youll  nde  that  nice  white  one  "  said  Valentine,  pointing  to 
a  dirty  little  wretch  of  a  mare  that  in  pomt  of  years  looked  at  least  a 
thousand. 

*'  Ko,  no :  thafs  too  pat;  there's  nothing  in  her :  there's  no  hint  in 
her  potty :  no  pone." 

*•  Why  she's  all  bone !— what  would  you  have?— Take  her ;  and  I'll 
not  have  the  fifty  yards  you  offered." 

"Well:  hurll  try  her  speet!"  And  he  mounted,  whoi  Valentine 
mounted  the  Welshman ;  and  they  made  a  fair  start. 

The  Welshman  went  a-head.  for  there  wot  a  Uttle  stuff  still  in  him: 
but  the  other,  with  all  Llewellen' s  jockeyship,  coidd  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  believe  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  go.  The  strongly 
exciting  moment  of  starting  indeed  did  stimulate  her  into  a  trot; 
during  wIucIl  the  active  energies  of  Llewellen  caused  the  saddle  to  sUp 
off,  although  ne  managed,  by  mnt  of  great  dexterity,  to  stick  on :  but 
after  that  great  event  the  mare  would  not  stir  an  inch :  she  would  not 
even  make  the  slightest  effort  to  go  along^  knowing  perhaps  that  if  she 
did,  such  effort  would  be  unsuccessful,  masmuch  as  the  saddle  was 
dangling  between  her  Ug^  while  her  rider  sat  firmly  upon  the  ^h. 
Of  all  this  Llewellen  was  utterly  unconscious  until  Valentine  pomted 
it  out  to  him  on  his  return.  His  firm  impression  was  that  he  had  left 
the  saddle  behind  him  I   He  oould  not  understand  at  all  the  motive  of 

2b 
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the  mare,  and  wondered  tha£  all  around  him  shonld  be  loarinfc  witli 
laughter.  He  very  soon  however  dismounted  after  that,  and  acknow- 
ledsed  that  Valentine  had  won. 

This  calmed  him  a  little  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  during  which  time 
he  walked  very  quietly  along,  but  he  broke  loose  again  very  soon  after 
that,  and  ran  about  as  much  elated  as  before. 

"  My  little  tear,  phot  shall  I  treat  you  to,  look  you  ?  "  he  inquired  of 
a  smart  servant-girl,  who  was  rather  a  shrewd  little  creature  in  ker 
way.    "  Phot  will  you  have  for  a  fairink  ?  " 

*^  That  thimble  and  pincushion,  please,"  replied  the  ffi\,tM  she  pointed 
to  the  articles  stuck  upon  a  stick. 

"  Which  of  course  you  shall  have,  my  little  tear,"  said  Llewellen. 

"  Year  yer  har,  sir !— Three  throws  a  penny,  and  six  for  tuppence !  * 
cried  a  fellow  who  approached  at  this  moment  with  an  armful  of 
sticks. 

**  Hur  want  these  two  little  think?,  look  you :  phof  s  the  price  ?  ** 

'*  Can't  sell  'em  hoffthe  sticks,  sir ;  ifs  three  throws  a  penny^*' 

"  Oh.  nonsense !  Hur^l  kiff  you  photever  price  you  ask.  Hur  shall 
preak  tnem,  if  hur  throw,  look  you  f '* 

"  Oh,  no  yer  von't  sir !    D'yer  vomt  ihem  petickler  ?  " 

**  Why,  of  course !  ant  must  have  them  for  this  laty."  I 

•*  Werry  well,  sir !  year's  three  throws  a  penny :  yer  safe  to  bring  'em 
down ! " 

**  Oh.  hur'U  pring  them  town !— there's  no  tout  apout  that !  **  cried 
Llewellen,  and  he  at  once  took  three  sticks  and  repaired  to  the  place 
appointed. 

The  first  he  pitched  gently,  lest  he  should  injure  the  little  articles, 
but  missed  them :  the  next  he  delivered  with  a  sweep,  and  down  they 
came  in  an  instant. 

**  JBin  the  ole,  upon  m^  soul ! "  cried  the  fellow,  who  danced  to  the 
spot  to  stick  them  up  again. 

Llewellen  did  not  understand  this  proceeding,  and  expressed  himself 
exactly  to  that  effect,  when  the  proprietor  explained  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that,  in  order  to  obtain  mem,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  to  fall  out  of  the  hole. 

**  Very  well ! "  said  Llewellen,  who  threw  the  third  stick  which,  how- 
ever, went  wide  of  the  mark. 

"  Ow  werry  near,  sure-/y  /"  exclaimed  the  active  proprietor,  who 
seemed  to  pride  himself  especially  upon  the  performance  of  the  most 
extraordinary  antics.  "  Try  again,  sir  !--6afe  to  get 'em  I— no  mistake, 
sir ! — Year's  three  more ! " 

Llewellen  now  took  a  most  deliberate  aim,  holding  the  stick  horiion- 
tall^  in  the  middle  to  make  sure;  and  again  the  little  articles  fell,  bat 

rn  they  dropped  into  the  hole.  Conceiving  that  this  was  not  exactly 
way  to  win  them,  he  seized  the  next  firnuy  at  one  end,  and  with  a 
slashing  sweep  sent  it  whizzing  at  them !— he  struck  the  stick  upon 
which  the  little  articles  were  perched,  but  those  articles  dropped  as 
before  into  the  hole.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it?  Did  he  not 
throw  with  sufficient  force  P  He  threw  the  next  more  forcibly ;  but^ 
alas!  with  the  same  result. 
"  Try  again,  sir !— yer  cam't  be  off  gittin  'em !— Ave  another  shy  I* 
Llewellen  had  another  "shv,"  and  another,  and  another  I— The  httte 
artieles  would  fall  into  the  hole. 

He  therefore  changed  his  tactics  in  inioio;  for  he  had  begun  very 
calmly  to  reason  upon  the  matter.  « If,"  thought  he,  "  I  roll  the  stdok 
just  over  the  hole,  the  little  articles  will  fall  upon  the  stick,  and,  of 
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ooune,  it  will  not  allow  them  to  go  in !"  which,  in  the  ahstract,  was  a 
▼ery  ingenious  idea,  and  he  ]}roc^ed  to  act  upon  it,  hut  found  that 
the  practical  part  of  the  business  was  not  quite  so  easy  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated. The  difficulty  was  in  persuading  the  sticks  to  roll  "just  oyer 
the  hole."  They  wouldn't  do  it.  He  tried  again  and  again ;  for  he  felt. 
of  course,  that  the  theory  of  the  thing  was  yery  excellent ;  but  no ;  it 
was  not  to  he  done— at  least  it  was  not  to  he  done  by  him;  and  hence 
be  had  reoouTBe  to  the  slashing  mode  again. 

"That^s  your  sortl—yer  cam't  do  better,  sir;  that'll  beat  the 
world ! "  exclaimed  the  proprietor,  who  informed  his  yictim  every  time 
he  gaye  him  fresh  sticks,  that  **  a  £unt  heart  neyer  yet  won  a  fair 
lady." 

Llewellen  now  threw  with  desperation— he  swept  all  before  him,  and 
at  length  the  little  thimble  on  falUng  into  the  hole  for  about  the 
fiftieth  time  absolutely  leaped  out  again  !  Well !  that  was  something. 
He  seized  the  prize  and  presented  it  to  the  lady,  and  then  wished  to  pur- 
chase the  pincushion.  Oh !  the  proprietor  would  not  take  any  money 
for  it !— it  was  inyaluable  to  him !  Xilewellen  went,  therefore,  again  to 
the  sticks,  which  he  threw  as  if  he  wished  to  knock  a  house  down. 

"  Throw  them  perpendicularly,"  said  a  worthy  mechanic,  who  was 
jNuned  to  see  so  much  money  wasted  upon  a  thing  which  was  not 
worth  three  farthings.  '*  You  will  neyer  get  it  fairly  down  by  striking 
at  the  stick." 

The  proprietor  looked  at  this  mechanic  with  an  aspect  indicatiye  of 
anytlung  but  friendship.  He  wished  him  dead  and  buried;  for  Llew- 
ellen, by  acting  upon  this  highly  correct  suggestion,  went  alarmindy 
^»-_  _r 1- X XI- J  j:j  — ntually  knock  it  off! 


near  the  pincushion  at  eyery  throw,  and  did  eyenti 

when  the  proprietor  gaye  another  sweet  look  at  the  mechanic ;  and, 

conceiying  that  he  had  robbed  him  of  a  little  fortune^  felt  bound  to 

inform  him  that^  for  **  two  pins,"  he'd  show  him  the  difference  between 

them. 

Llewellen  of  course  was  delighted.  He  picked  up  the  cushion  in  an 
instant,  and  the  yery  next  instant  dlscoyered  that  the  cause  of  its  re- 
markable tendency  towards  the  hole  was  inyolyed  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  laden  with  dirt.  Considering,  howeyer,  the  yarious  conflicting 
droumstances  of  the  case,  he  did  not  explain  to  the  man  his  priyato 
sentiments  upon  the  point ;  but  presented  the  prize  with  great  delicaqF 
to  the  lady,  whom  he  moreoyer  loaded  with  gingerbread-nuts,  of  which 
she  appeared  to  be  remarkably  fond,  and  then  left  her. 

"  Hur  tit  pekin  to  think,"  said  he  to  Valentine;^  as  they  walked  from 
the  spot,  "that  hur  neyer  shoult  be  apel  to  kit  it  at  all,  look  you ! 
There's  a  pair  of  peautif ul  plack  eyes !  '^  he  added,  directing  attention 
to  a  dirty  young  woman,  whose  features  were  certainly  of  the  most 
handsome  cast.    "  Phot  is  she  ?  " 

"  A  gipsy,"  replied  Valentine,  as  she  approached  them. 

"Shall  1  tell  you  your/or^«»0,  good  gentlemen?"  she  inquired,  ad- 
dressing Llewellen,  whom,  at  a  glance,  she  perceived  to  be  the  greex^r 
of  the  two.  ; 

**  My  fortune,  pless  you !— my  fortune  is  mate ! " 

**  But  I  can  tell  you  something  much  to  your  adyantage.  I  can  tell 
you  the  lady  you  loye,  and  who  loyes  you— the  colour  of  her  hair— the 
first  letter  of  her  name,  and  something  besides  you'll  be  much  pleased 
to  know." 

"  Inteet,  then :  phot  is  it,  look  you  ?" 

*'  Let  me  see  your  hand." 

Llewellen  at^onoe  held  it  forth,  and  the  gipsy  proceeded  to  examine 
2  B    2 
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the  pftlm  with  great  intensitsr  of  feeling— to  trace  the  cabalistio  lines  in 
all  tneir  varied  ramifications,  and  to  look  altogether  mysterious. 

"IThere  is  great  fortune  here,  ^d  gentleman,"  she  ohserved,  after 
this  minute  preliminary  examination, — "  great  fortune.  Just  cross  your 
hand  with  silver." 

*'  That  of  course  is  indispensable  "  said  Valentine. 

**  The  charm  is  in  the  silver,"  rejoined  the  gipsy. 

And  it  is  a  mysterious  fact  that  therein  lies  the  oharm.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  there  is  infinite  virtue  in  silver. 

Of  course,  Llewellen  acted  quite  ujp  to  her  instructions,  inben  she 
examined  the  pahn  again  very  minutely,  and  looked  occasionally  into 
his  eyes  with  the  view  of  giving  some  additional  efiect  to  the  thing. 

"  You  will  be  married,"  she  observed,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice, "  before 
the  present  year  is  out,  to  the  lady  you  love." 

« Inteet  I— thafs  ooot.    Put  who  is  she  ?" 

"  Her  name  begins  with  an  L :  she  is  handsome,  rather  tall,  very  rich, 
has  dark  brown  hair,  and  a  d^cate  complexion." 

**  Beautiful  !—Well !  ant  how  many  chiltren,  look  you  P" 

"  I  can  only  count  eleven ;  but  you  may  have  more.  I  can't  take 
upon  myself  to  say  to  one." 

**  Oh,  thafs  quite  near  enough  I    Eleven  will  too.    Well  ?  " 

''  jsee  nothing  more  but  that  you  will  always  be  prosperous  and  happy." 

"Her  name  begins  with  an  L!"  thought  Yalentme.  "Handsome, 
rather  tall,  rich,  dark  hair,  and  delicate  complexion !— Why,  that  is 
liouise !" 

**  Shall  I  tell  your  fortune,  good  gentleman,"  said  the  gipsy,  who  had 
a  splendid  eye  to  business. 

*^  No,"  said  Valentine,  abrupldy. 

«  Oh,  too ! "  cried  Llewellen ;  '*  too— too  have  it  tolt." 

"  Not  1 1— Come ! "  said  Valentine,  taking  Llewellen's  arm. 

**  I  can  tell  you  something  which,  if  it  does  not  please  you,  good  gen- 
tleman, will  put  you  on  your  guard ! " 

And  this  was  very  ingenious  on  the  part  of  the  gipsy,  and  reflected 
neait  credit  upon  her  powers  of  perception:  for  she  saw  in  a  moment 
that  what  she  had  said  to  Llewellen  had  not  imparted  much  pleasure  to 
Valentine,  and  felt  that,  under  the  circumstances,  a  warning  was  the 
only  means  available  by  which  he  could  be  caught.  "  Beware ! "  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  followed  him.  *'  Beware  of  false  friends ! "  And  this 
had  its  efiect ;  but  not  the  efiect  she  desired,  for  he  still  kept  on. 

"  It  is  strange,"  thoudit  he,  as  they  passed  through  the  gate  from  the 
heath  into  the  park,--^*very  strange;  and  yet  how  is  it  possible  that 
she  can  tell  ?  Phoo»I  Absurd !  And  even  if  she  oould,  it  would  not 
follow  of  necessity  that  it  should  be  Louise.  L  is  the  first  letter  of  Laura^ 
Luqy,  Lucretia,  Lydia^  Leonora^  and  many  other  names  which  do  not 
occur  to  me  at  the  moment ;  and  why  should  not  one  of  these  be  hand- 
some, rather  tall,  and  rich,  with  dark  hair  and  a  dehcate  complexion? 
But  the  idea  of  her  bein^  able  to  tell  is  ridiculous ! " 

And  60  it  was— truly  ndiculous ;  but  it  was.  notwithstanding,  an  idea 
which  he  could  not  repudiate.  It  continued  to  haunt  him,  and  to  make 
him  feel  verv  uncomfortable.  In  vain  he  brought  reason  to  bear  upon 
the  point:  although  he  tried  very  hard  toi)ersuade  himself  that  he 
ought  to  feel  ashamed  of  allowing  such  an  absurdity  to  vex  him,  he 
could  not  avoid  feeling  vexed  at  it  still. 

"Phot  is  the  matter,  look  you?  Phv  are  you  so  tuU?"  inquired 
Llewellen,  whom  Valentine,  in  spite -of  himself,  again  regarded  witii  a 
'--^hng  of  jealousy.  -p         o 
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"  Dull !— Am  I  dull  ?— Well,  we  shall  see  more  to  enliven  u|  pre- 
sentlv." 

"  Oh !  too  let  us  mount  the  other  hill !"  exclaimed  Uewellen,  on 
reaching  the  Ohservatory.  *'  Look  you !  what  thousants  of  ^ple 
there  are ! " 

"  Now  then ! "  cried  Yalentine,  determined  to  shake  off  all  thought 
of  the  gipsy  and  her  prophecy,  if  possihle ;  "  let's  have  a  run." 

**  Apove  all  things !— eome  on !"  cried  Llewellen,  who  started  off  at 
once,  very  swifbly.  Valentine  stopped  to  watch  him.  Hehadhadsomo 
experience  upon  Thetford-hill,  and  therefore  felt  that  Llewellen  irould 
not  loiter  long.  Nor  did  he.  No  man  ever  made  so  much  haste.  His 
strides  gradually  increased  in  length  as  he  descended,  until  they  became 
amazing.  He  seemed  to  fly  down.  No  swallow  could  have  beaten  him. 
He  lost  his  hat,  but  would  not  stop  to  pick  even  that  up,  he  was  in  such 
a  hurry ;  and  when  he  had  happily  arrived  at  the  bottom,  he  fle^  over 
about  five  hundred  yards  of  level  ground  before  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  stop. 

He  then  sat  down  upon  the  ^tass  and  panted  fteely,  while  Valentine 
descended.  But  he  did  not  do  it  half  so  fast :  his  was  no  run  at  ill  !— 
it  was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  most  disgraceful  shuffle.  He  did, 
however,  get  down,  eventually,  and,  having  secured  Llewellen*i  hat, 
reached  the  spot  from  which  its  owner  had  no  immediate  dispositon  to 
remova 

"  Hur  tit  peat  you  there,"  he  cried,  **  look  you !  Put  in  trutl,  hur 
tit  not  mean  to  come  town  so  fast," 

"  Have  you  hurt  yourself  at  all  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  no,  not  a  pit ;  put  hur  might  just  as  well  have  run  agahst  a 
tree,  as  not,  for  hur  tit  not  see  phere  hur  was  coink.  Hur  lost  si^ht  of 
eveiythink.  look  you ;  put  hur  thought  hur  could  not  too  much  jettcr 
than  stretch  out  my  leeks." 

"  Well,  come ;  shall  we  mount  the  other  hill,  as  you  proposed  P" 

"  Oh,  yes !  hur'm  quite  retty,"  said  Llewellen,  who  rose  fron  the 
ground  on  the  instant;  and  it  may  be  believed  that,  profiting  byaxpe- 
rience,  he  actually  did  not  run  up  thai  lull  so  fast  as  he  ran  dovn  the 
other. 

On  reaching  the  top,  they  at  once  perceived  that,  as  &r  as  116  and 
gaiety  were  concemeo,  it  was  incomparably  the  more  attractive  lill  of 
the  two.  It  was  less  aristocratic  than  the  other.  The  people  weremore 
free  aind  merry.  They  laughed  more  loudly,  and  chattea  more  (heer- 
fully,  siving;  a  more  extensive  scope  to  the  development  of  their  fedings, 
and  all  was  in  consequence  joUity^and  joy. 

The  grand  point  ol  attraction,  however,  was  the  slope  of  the  HU  on 
the  other  side^  where  thousands  of  comfortable  creatures  were  sated, 
enjoying  the  juvenile  revels  below.  Some  had  gin  in  Uttle'bottte,  to 
which  tney  applied  their  Ups  occasionally ;  others  had  somewhat  arger 
bottles  of  beer;  others  were  eating  cakes,  gingerbread,  and  onuges; 
while  others  were  glancing,  and— it  must  be  written— kissing ! 

It  was  pleasing  to  distinguish  the  lovers  from  the  rest  of  thos«  who 
ibrmed  this  extensive  amphitheatre  of  happiness.  They  sufferei  not 
**  concealment,  Uke  a  worm  i'  the  bud,  to  prey  on  their  damask  cheks !" 
they  knew  better !  They  loved,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  let  the  vorld 
know  it !— while  the  warmth  with  which  they  loved  did  develop  itself 
in  this,  that,  whereas  the  ladies  sported  the  hats  of  the  geutlemei,  the 
gentlemen  embellished  themselves.  j)ro  ^«m.,  with  the  upper  habilinents 
of  the  ladies.  And,  oh !  how  dearlv  a  lady  loves  to  put  on  the  lat  of 
her  lover  !~how  well  it  becomes  ner  I— now  chanmnR^y  she  loocs !— 
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although,  it  must  be  admitted,  sometimes  a  little  rakish.  SiiU,  she  loves 
it ;  sDa  there  was  not  a  single  lady  that  sported  a  hat  on  this  memorable 
occaeion  who  tried  to  conceal  this  fact  from  either  her  lover  or  herself. 
Tbegr  all,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  ver^  most  of  it :  they  felt  that  they 
looked  most  bewitchinp^ ;  and  so  they  did ;  which  is  more  than  could  be 
said  of  their  lovers,  seemg  that  gentlemen  in  bonnetef,  caps,  scarfs,  shawls^ 
and  tippets,  do  not  look  bewitching  at  all. 

Q}be  great  game  goinii;  forward  Dek)w,  however,  commanded  the  spe- 
cial attention  both  of  Valentine  and  Llewellen.  They  saw  from  four 
to  file  hundred  very  lively  Httle  youths,  with  their  mouths  widely  ex- 
tendtd,  giving  the  very  sharpest  possible  look-out  for  the  oranges  that 
were  thrown  from  the  brow  of  the  hill.  For  each  orange  thrown  there 
wereat  least  a  hundred  candidates,  and  the  beautiful  spirit  of  emulation 
it  ina)ired  imparted  a  high  degree  of  pleasure  to  all  around.  If  well 
directed,  one  orange  caused  fifty  youths  to  fall,  whicb,  of  ooune,  was 
aboui  one  of  the  purest  delishts  in  nature.  Scarcely  anything,  in  fact, 
can  lid  conceived  more  delightful  to  a  generous  and  intellectual  mind, 
thanthe  process  of  a  mob  of  little  ea^er  individuals  rolling  over  each, 
othei  down  a  hill  after  an  orange,  which  is,  of  course,  crushed  by  him 
who  pas  the  joy  to  fall  upon  it.  It  is  useless  to  throw  them  at  the 
head!  of  the  httie  mob,  for  they  are  caught  by  the  dexterous,  and  cause 
no  fiti :  they  must  be  rolled  down  rapidly  to  produce  the  efiect  desired, 
and  i^henever  that  effect  is  produced,  what  a  thrilling  sensation  of 
deli  git  doth  it  impart ! 

Of  bourse,  Llewellen  was  at  it  in  a  moment,  and  Valentine  verv  soon 
joined  him.  They  threw  an  immense  number,  and  with  so  much  dex- 
terity and  tact,  that  thev  gave  great  pleasure  to  all  around  save  one, 
and  ttat  one  was  the  lady  who  had  suppUed  them  with  ammunition. 
Theyihad  used  all  her  oranges,  for  which  she  had  had  her  own  prioe; 
but  i|  she  happened  to  have  a  lot  more  at  home,  she  lefb  the  spot  with 
her  ebpty  basket,  growUng  gruffly  at  herself  for  having  been  such  a 
fool  1 1  not  to  bring  them  out  with  her. 

**  yell,"  said  Valentine,  as  soon  as  he  found  that  no  more  ammuni- 
tion |)uld  be  obtained,"  have  you  anything  like  an  appetite  ?" 

*'  4^  appetite !  pless  you,  hur  never  was  so  huncry !  I  coot  eat^look 
you,  toy  thing  in  the  worlt !" 

*^  %&[i  we  had  better  return  to  the  town  at  once,  and  see  after  din- 
ler :  l^e  shall  be  able,  no  doubt,  to  get  something." 

Thhr  accordingly  descended  the  hill,  and  left  the  park;  and  after 
havix  \  been  stopped  by  a  variety  of  ladies  in  long  white  aprons,  who 
infor  Led  them  that  they  could  have  at  their  establishments  respectively 
excel  mt  accommodation  for  tea^  with  all  the  fascinating  smiles  at  their 
oomi  B,nd,  they  sought  and  found  a  decent  inn  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  where  they  oraered  whatever  sort  of  dinner  could  be  immediately 
place  before  them. 

In  ess  than  ten  minutes  the  table  was  covered.  As  they  had  ordered 
nothj  ig  hot,  they  had  everything  cold ;  but  they  nevertheless  enjoyed 
it,  an .  ate  like  giants. 

Th  window  of  the  room  into  which  they  had  been  shown  commanded 
a  fine  view,  not  only  of  the  opposite  houses,  but  of  the  street  in  which 
those  houses  were  situated,  together  with  the  people  vnth  whom  it  was 
throijed.  To  this  window  they,  therefore,  repaired  to  enjoy  their 
wine,  and  Valentine  felt  quite  resolved  to  return  to  town  as  soon  as  it 
becai  e  dark,  as  he  had  promised.  Llewellen  was,  of  course,  quite 
oppot  id  to  such  a  proceeding ;  but  as  Valentine  was  firm,  his  opposition 
«"»•»  i^t  urged  beyond  a  certain  extent.    There,  then,  they  sat,  sipping 
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their  port  and  smoking  cusars,  higUy  pleased  with  the  soene  before 
them,  untQ  twilight  amyed. 

It  may,  by  some  few,  have  been  remarked,  that  a  man's  feelings  vary. 
It  is  strange  and  mysterious,  no  doubt,  that  they  should ;  but  that  they 
do,  is  a  sound  philosophical  truth  which  no  sophistry  can  shake.  They 
will  vary ;  ana  as  if  with  the  view  of  proving  to  demonstration  that 
they  will,  Valentine,  who  had  before  felt  so  fimly  resoWed  not  to  look 
»t  the  fair,  now  proposed  a  walk  through  it 

Of  course  Llewellen  was  delighted  with  this  proposition,  and  **  plest 
the  peautiful  wine"  that  had  induced  it.  "  Let* s  ring  the  pell  for  tiie 
pilL''  said  he, "  ant  we'll  co  off  at  once,  my  poy,  look  you." 

The  bill  was,  therefore,  ordered,  and  on  its  being  discharged,  they 
started  direct  for  the  fair. 

The  space  between  the  booths  was  densely  crowded.  They  ooilld 
scarcely  get  alons,  but  being  in  they  went  forward  with  the  struggting 
stream.  The  pleasure  of  bein^  in  such  a  place  is  doubtless  great^ 
although  involved  to  some  oonsiderable  extent  in  mystery ;  but  Valen- 
tine and  Llewellen  having  resolved  to  go  through  it,  disdained  to  retreat. 
They  kept  on,  and  were  driven  past  many  great  attractions,  at  which 
they  had  not  time  even  to  look  until  they  arrived  at  the  top,  where  a 
rush  ?ras  made,  and  in  an  instant  the  crowd  was  wedged  in ! 

**  Now  then,  tako  care  of  your  pockets,"  said  Valentine,  who  still 
stuck  close  to  Llewellen,  and  who  understood  the  movement  exactly. 

*'  Gniey  must  be  clever  inteet  to  kit  anything  out  of  me,"  said  Llew- 
ellen, with  a  chuckle  which  denoted  security;  and  by  drawing  the 
t^  of  his  coat  forward,  he  covered  all  his  pockets  at  once  with  his 
hands. 

The  mass  now  moved  to  and  fro  for  some  moments  very  gently ;  but 
presently  the  women  began  to  scream,  and,  siugularly  enoush,  the  very 
instant  they  left  off  screaming,  the  pressure  relaxed,  and  all  were  able 
to  move. 

**  Too  let  us  CO  into  that  show  "  said  Llewellen,  when  the  mass  had 
given  way,  **  I  shoot  90  like  to  co  into  one." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Valentine,  **  I  am  quite  willing.  We  may  as  well 
go  up  at  once.'' 

Up  accordingly  they  went,  and  on  reaching  the  place  at  which  the 
money  was  taken,  Llewellen  could  not  find  his  purse. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  Valentine,  on  being  informed  of  this  interesting 
fact,  **  to  tiuce  care  of  your  pockets." 

**  And  so  bur  teet !  '^  cried  Llewellen,  "  until  the  drls  pecan  to  scream  I 
There  were  two  Uttle  tears  just  pehind  me,  nearly  smuttert :  of  course 
hur  teet  all  hur  coot  for  them !" 

"  And  while  you  were  doing  all  you  could  for  them,  the  little  dears 
robbed  you  of  your  purse. 

"Phot,  the  cirls!^ 

"  Of  course !  They  are  the  most  successful  and  dexterous  pick- 
|K)ckets  we  have.  Whenever  you  hear  them  scream  in  a  crowd  like 
that,  look  to  your  pockets.  They  do  not  scream  because  they  are  hurt : 
the  fellows  whom  they  are  with  protect  them." 

"  The  Uttle  tevils.  Oh !  hur  wish  hur  hat  known  it !  Put  never 
mint,  you  are  all  right,  that's  a  plessing." 

The  entertainments  of  the  evenings  were  varied  and  attractive.  In 
the  biUfr- at  which  they  glanced,  while  a  brigand  was  bawling,  *'  All 
in !  all  in !  "-—it  was  announced  that  the  performances  would  commence 
with  a  serio-historical  tragedy,  called  The  Speechless  Sceptre;  or,  the 
Bangmnwrp  Stab :  after  which,  there  would  be  an  infinite  variety  of 
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oomio  singing :  thie  whole  to  oonolude  with  the  celefanted  pentoxnimio 
pantomime  or  Sow  are  you  off  for  CUps  ? 

This  promised  a  highly  intelleotual  treat;  and  on  reaching  the  in- 
terior or  the  theatre— wnioh  they  did,  by  diving  through  a  large  hole 
in  a  blanket,  which  appeared  to  have  been  estabujshed  expressly  for  the 
purpose— they  found  ^'  the  house  crowded  to  the  ceiling.'* 

The  aristocracy,  of  course,  were  duly  separated  from  the  democraoy. 
There  were  both  pit  and  boxes :  and,  as  in  theatres  of  larger  dimensioiu. 
they  convert  the  worst  part  of  the  pit  into  stalls,  so  hera^  as  the  crowd 
poured  in,  they  stuck  up  an  additional  plank,  and  called  it "  boxes ;" 
which  boxes  were  immediately  filled  with  the  ilUe,  to  the  immineiit 
danger  of  their  necks. 

When  all  had  been  thus  satisfactorily  arranged,  the  curtain  rose  and 
the  tragedy  commenced.  A  person  who  app^ured  to  have,  for  several 
months,  repudiated  the  practice  of  shaving,  stole  in,  and  after  bouncing 
about  the  stage  like  a  maniacal  individual,  and  making  a  variety  <h 
desperate  attempts,  stabbed  a  lady  who  was  sleeping  upon  a  plfunk, 
placed  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  couch,  and  who  gave  aloud  screanu 
and  all  was  over.  This  finished  the  first  act ;  and  then  came  the  seoondL 
The  murderer  entered  with  a  number  of  his  assoooates,  dressed  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  from  that  of  the  duke  to  that  of  the  dustman— for  he 
evidently  kept  all  sorts  of  society— «nd  when  he  had  said  something 
which  appeared  to  be  highly  satisfactory  to  them  aU,  two  sweet  ladies 
entered;  but  no  sooner  had  he  taken  the  hand  of  one  of  them,  than 
the  elements  let  loose  their  fury !— the  thunder  roared !  and  the  light* 
nings  flashed !  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents !  Oh  t  dresoftal 
were  the  feelings  of  the  murderer  then !  A  gong  was  heard !— all 
nature  shook !— from  a  hole  in  the  earth,  white  smoke  arose,  and  the 
Speechless  Spectre  stood  before  him  I  The  murderer  trembled  l—<>f 
course  he  trembled  !~he  must  have  been  in  a  horrible  way.  He  tried 
to  speak !  in  vam  he  tried !  but  while  he  was  trying,  an  innnite  host  of 
menry  devils  ran  up  to  him  with  Hnks,  and  dragged!  him  down  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  as  the  blue  fire  bbued  and  the  elements  crashed  1 

Thus  ended  the  historical  tragedy :  the  mond  of  which  was,  that  in 
Nature  there  is  such  a  thing  as  retributive  justice.  The  comic  singing 
came  next,  and  then  the  pantomime ;  and  as  the  performances  con- 
cluded in  less  than  twenty  minutes  from  the  period  at  which  they  com- 
menced, it  will  be  highly  correct  to  state,  that  the  attention  of  the 
audience  was  kept  all  alive  from  first  to  last. 

As  they  came  out  on  one  side,  hundreds  who  had  assembled  on  the 
stage  in  front,  were  waiting  to  90  in  at  the  other ;  which  was  pleasant 
to  all  concerned  in  the  speculation,  and  tended  to  show  the  highly  in- 
tellectual character  of  the  age. 

''Now  let  us  CO  into  that  lonk  pooth,  look  you,"  said  Llewellen,  "in 
which  they  were  tandnk." 

"It  is  getting  rather  late,"  saidYalentine;  ** I  think  we  had  better 
return." 

-Wen,,  well!  put  only  just  to  look!" 

Valentine  consented ;  and  after  struggling  back  through  the  crowd 
for  some  distance,  they  reached  the  entrance  of  a  brilliantly  illuminated 
booth,  which  at  that  particular  period  was  called  the  Crown  and  Anchor. 
On  the  right  as  they  entered,  rows  of  benches,  and  planks  in  the  simi- 
litude of  tables  were  established  for  the  aocommo&tion  of  those  who 
loved  to  pick  periwinkles  and  shrimps^  while  discussing  gin-and- 
water  in  mugs ;  while  on  the  left  about  five  hundred  couples  were 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  an  extremely  picturesque  country  duoe. 
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To  the  left,  tberefoie,  Yalentiiie  and  Llewellen  wsDt  ii  onoe,  and 
found  the  danoezB  looking  all  hot  and  happy.  The  freedom  with  which 
they  perspired  was  perfect,  while  they  seemed  to  hreathe  nothing  but 
dust. 

As  in  his  innocence  Valentine  oonoeived  that  the  place  most  be  ven- 
tilated somewhere,  they  went  to  the  upper  end,  but  there  they  found  it 
hotter  still,  and  more  dustnr.  They  very  soon,  however,  became  accus- 
tomed to  the'thing :  and  while  Llewellen  was  seeking  a  partner,  Valen- 
tine sat  upon  one  or  the  tables  to  look  on. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  this  booth,  at  that  period,  was  a  cele- 
brated place  of  assignation;  and  that  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  poor 
weak  girls  might  be  dated  frt>m  their  first  introduction  therein.  It  was 
not  a  place  for  the  amusement  of  the  lower  classes  of  society--at  least 
not  as  fbr  as  the  men  were  concerned.  The  dubs  of  the  West  End, 
and  the  counting-houses  of  the  city,  poured  forth  their  hundreds  on 
these  occasions  in  search  of  virtue  to  oorrupt;  and  as  they  invariably 
introduced  those  whom  they  meant  to  destroy,  there^  it  at  length 
became  difficult  indeed  to  find  a  female  who  wished  to  preserve  her 
virtue,  if  she  happened  to  have  any  to  preserve. 

Valentine  was  not  aware  of  this  when  he  entered,  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  that  was  not  the  place  tar  really  innocent  enjoyment, 
lilewellen,  however,  had  diametnoally  opposite  ideas  on  this  subject^ 
at  that  moment  He  had  managed  to  get  a  partner,  and  she  was  a 
flamer :  her  fiMse  was  as  red  as  the  sun  as  it  decfines,  and  her  dress  was 
as  red  as  her  fiuse.  She  was  tall  and  stout,  very  hot^  but  verv  active, 
and  when  she  lauded,  she  did  it  fairly  from  ear  to  ear.  With  such  a 
IMurtner,  at  such  a  time,  of  course^  Llewellen  could  not  but  feel  merry, 
and  as  he  was  not  a  sinall  man,  it  really  was  an  awAil  thing  for  those 
against  whom  they  came  in  contact. 

While  they  were  thus  happily  engaged,  a  lan^  party  of  gentlemen-" 
each  of  whom  had  a  nice  penny  trumpet^  which  he  played  in  the  most 
engaging  manner  possible— marched  round  the  booth.  Oh,  it  was  such 
sport,  and  they  looked  so  interesting,  and  felt  so  hsppy !  Some  of  them 
had  masks  on,  while  others  were  attired  as  fresh-water  sailon,  but  the 
style  in  which  they  dressed  was  of  httle  importance,  the  thing  was  so 
trulv  delightful :  for  they  not  only  looked  most  valiant  but  made  **  most 
healthful  musLo." 

"Now  my  tear,"  said  Llewellen,  when  the  dance  had  concluded 
"  Phot  will  you  have  to  trink  ?  Put  first  allow  me^  look  you,  to  intro- 
duce you  to  my  frient  P" 

The  introduction  took  place  with  due  formalitar,  and  Valentine  felt 
himself  of  course,  highly  honoured :  and  as  the  ladv,  immediately  after 
the  introduction,  dediBred  that  she  preferred  brandy-and-water  to  any 
other  thing,  of  course  brandv-and-water  was  inmiediately  ordered, 

"  It  is  rather  warm,  work  I  should  imagine,"  observed  Valentine, 
addressing  the  flame  of  Llewellen. 

**  It  is  indeed  wann,"  said  the  ladv, "  but  then  I  don't  mind  it.** 

"  Have  ]rou  been  dancing  much  tms  evening  ?"* 

"  Ever  since  they  commenced." 

**  You  have  friends  with  you,  of  course  P" 

"  No ;  I  expect  to  meet  some  here,  but  they  have  not  vet  arrived." 

The  waiter  now  brought  the  brandy-and-water,  and  the  lady  having 
taken  a  very  fair  sip,  politely  passed  it  to  Llewellen. 

"  Too  you  call  this  prantp  and  water ! "  cried  Llewellen,  after  having 
put  his  tips  to  it. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  brandy-and-water,  sir,  you  ordered,  I  believe,  sir." 
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**  Pat  this  is  pnmty  and  water  without  pranty,  look  you." 

**  They  noYer  give  you  anything  better  here/'  said  the  lady.  **  If  you 
want  a  elass  of  good  hrandy-and-water  you  must  go  to  one  of  the  houses 
out  of  the  fair." 

"  Well,  come  then,  let* s  oo :  hup  can't  trink  this ! " 

**  Oh,  with  all  my,  heart ! "  said  Valentine,  who  was  really  Tery 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  place. 

"  Now,  my  tear,  are  you  retty  ?" 

"  Don't  take  her  with  you,"  said  Valentine,  having  drawn  Llewellen 
aside. 

**  Phy  not  ?  She's  a  coot  cirl !  hur  know  she's  a  coot  cirl." 

"  I  am  quite  at  your  service,"  said  the  lady,  who  at  this  moment  took 
LlewelWs  arm. 

"  I'm  afraid  that  we  are  taking  you  from  that  which  you  much 
enioy  "  observed  Valentine,  with  great  consideration. 

^'  Not  at  all ! "  cried  the  lady,  "  I  can  return  if  I  wish  it.  I  should 
like  a  breath  of  air  above  all  things." 

Of  course,  there  was  no  help  for  it  then;  and  as  such  was  the  case, 
why  they  left  the  booth  together* 

The  space  between  the  gingerbread  stalls  was  not  quite  so  much 
crowded  as  before,  and  the  consequence  was  that  Llewellen  was  pulled 
into  almost  every  one  of  them  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
upon  him  to  buy  nuts. 

The  seductive  arts  of  the  ladies  who  attend  these  stalls  surpass  nature. 
They  are  so  zealous,  their  importunities  are  so  fascinating,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  resist  them.  Llewellen  on  two  occasions  felt  com- 
pelled to  make  a  purchase.  They  laid  violent  hands  upon  him;  they 
would  not  let  him  pass,  and  as  it  was  perfectly  immaterial  to  the  lady 
whom  he  was  with,  how  many  nuts  he  oought  for  her,  for  of  course  she 
had  them  all,  she  with  admirable  forbearance  abstained  from  pressing 
him  forward  when  she  conceived  he  was  most  in  danger  of  being 
seduced. 

They  did^  however,  eventually  get  out  of  the  fair,  and  when  that 
important  feat  had  been  accomi)lishod,  Llewellen's  lady  led  them  to  an 
inn,  in  which  the  people  were  singing  very  loudly.  Valentine  was  not 
at  all  anxious  to  enter,  but  as  Llewellen  explained  that  he  could  not 
with  any  degree  of  propriety  refuse  to  give  the  lady  some  bra^idy-and- 
water^  after  having  mduced  her  to  leave  the  booth,  expressly  in  order 
to  pomt  out  the  place,  they  went  in. 

''^Oh,  do  come  into  one  of  the  rooms  to  hear  them  sing !"  said  the  lady. 

"Of  course!"  said  Llewellen;  and  they  entered  a  room  in  which 
between  two  and  three  hundred  persons  were  sitting.  In  the  mouth 
of  every  man  there  was  a  pipe,  and  in  the  mouth  of  every  woman  a 
gingerbread  nut.  And  they  were  all  getting  tipsy ;  and  they  looked 
upon  themselves  as  being  just  as  good  as  the  best,  and  cared  for  no 
man !  Why  should  they?  This  question  they  wished  very  much  to 
have  answered. 

''  Silence  for  the  next  harmony !"  was  now  loudlv  oommanded,  and 
a  gentleman  volunteered  to  sing  a  song  for  a  lady  who  had  been  ofdled 
upon  in  vain.  He  commenced.  It  was  a  plaintive  ditty,  and  he 
had  an  extreme  small  voice ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  to  his  utter 
amazement^  he  had  a  chorus  which  broke  forth  like  thunder.  In  vain 
the  little  volunteer  expostulated  with  them ;  in  vain  he  explained  that 
the  song  had  no  chorus;  a  chorus  they  would  have !  andfthey  had  it 
throughout,  and  as  it  harmonized  sweetly,  Valentine  and  lAewellen  at 
once  left  the  room. 
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''Wen,"  said  Valentine,  as  they  walked  towards  the  place  from 
wluoh  the  coaches  then  started,  '*what  do  you  think  of  Greenwich 
PaurP** 
"  Phy,  I  think  it  very  coot,  look  you,  very  coot  inteet.^' 
•*  Then,  of  course,  you  do  not  think  that  it  ouRht  to  be  suppressed  ?** 
"  Suppressed !  No ;  do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  suppressed?" 
**  As  far  as  the  fair  is  concerned,  I  most  certainly  do/' 
"  Put  surely  you  are  not  one  of  those  who  would  take  away  the  inno- 
cent pleasures  of  the  poor ! " 

"On  the  contrary,  I  would  extend  them:  but  the  suppression  of 
this  fair  would  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  innocent  pleasures  of  the 
poor.  Let  them  assemble  on  these  occasions  as  usual :  let  the  beautiful 
park  be  thrown  open  to  them  as  now :  let  them  enjoy  themselves  there ; 
and  there  the  poor  do  enjoy  themselves  who  seek  only  pleasures  which 
are  innocent" 
** Put  the  shows,"  said  Uewellen,  **  the  shows  \** 
''If  they  are  fond  of  dramatic  entertainments,  let  them  go  to  the 
theatres.  They  can  see  there  far  more  intellectual  and  attractive  per- 
formances than  any  that  can  be  seen  at  the  fair,  and  that  too  at  the  same 
price.  The  fair  itself  is  a  mere  nursery  of  immoralitjr  and  crime,  and  as 
its  suppression  could  not  in  the  slightest  de$;ree  dimimsh  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  the  poor,  my  firm  conviction  is  that  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed as  a  glaringly  dangerous  nuisance." 

They  now  entered  a  coach,  and,  as  it  started  immediately.  Llewellen 
immediately  dropped  off  to  sleep,  and  did  not  wake  until  tney  had  ar- 
rived at  Charing-cross. 


CHAPTEE  Lin. 

In  which  a  certain  interesting  Question  is  proposed.' 

"Whbn  Valentine  called  the  next  morning  upon  Louise,  he  found  her 
in  the  very  act  of  lecturing  Llewellen  with  severity :  she  had  him  on  the 
Bofz,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  she 
insisted  upon  his  making  a  full  confession  of  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  visit  to  the  fair,  but  more  especially  those  which  had 
direct  reference  to  what  they  did,  whom  they  saw,  and  what  induced 
^em  to  keep  out  so  late. 

At  first  Llewellen  made  an  extremely  clear  and  straightforward 
statement ;  but  as  ladies  in  general  conduct  matters  of  this  kind  in  the 
spirit  of  the  celebrated  Spanish  Inquisition,  so  Louise,  in  this  parti- 
cular instance,  although  professing  the  discovery  of  truth  to  be  her 
obiect,  would  not  believe  truth  when  it  appeared,  because  its  appearance 
did  not  meet  her  views.  Llewellen  was  therefore  subjected  to  a  very 
searching  cross-examination,  during  which  she  managed  so  to  confuse  his 
fiiculties,  that  at  length  he  knew  neither  what  to  say,  what  he  meant 
to  say,  nor  what  he  had  said ;  and  as,  under  these  peculiarly  pleasing 
circumstances,  she,  with  infinite  presence  of  mind,  recapitulated  the 
evidence,  and  proved  it  thereby  to  he  one  chaotic  mass  of  contradictions, 
he  stfurted  up  the  very  instant  Valentine  entered,  exclaiming, "  My  tear 
poy !  hur'm  so  clad  you're  come ;  she's  pin  patehering  me  apout  this 
pisiness  until  hur  ton't  know  inteet  t'  oootness  phether  hur'm  standing 
upon  my  het  or  my  heels." 

•*  What  business  ?  "  inquired  Valentine,  as  he  approached  Louise. 

^  Don't  come  near  me,  sir,  until  you  have  explained  your  conduct" 
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Valentine  looked  at  Llewellen  as  if  he  did  not  understand  it  exactly ; 
but  Llewellen  on  the  instant  threw  a  light  on  the  subject  by  exclaiming, 
"  It's  apout  the  fair,  pless  you !  hur  never  was  so  patgert  in  all  my  bom 
tays/* 

^* Oh,  the  foir !  **  cried  Valentine,  "just  so.    "  Well,  let  us  sit  down 
and  explain  all  about  it." 

"  Hur*ll  have  no  more  to  too  with  the  pisiness,"  cried  Llewellen, 
approaching  the  window.  "  Hur've  hat  quite  enough.  Hur'll  leave  you 
to  it    Cot  pless  you!  hur  wish  you  joy ! 

**  Now  then.  Louise,  what  am  I  to  explain  ?  '* 

*'  Your  conduct,  sir,  at  that  wicked  fair.  I  know  that  if  s  a  wloked 
place :  I'm  sure  of  it ! " 

'*  You  are  quite  right :  it  is  a  wicked  place,  and  I  may  say  that 
perhaps  !Fred  and  I  were  two  of  the  most  wicked  persons  that  were 
present." 

At  this  point  Llewellen  turned  and  looked  quite  bewildered. 

"His  conduct/*  continued  ValentinCj  "was  probably  more  dreadful 
than  mine :  but  1  confess  to  you  that  mine  was  bad  enough.'' 

"  Coot ! ''  cried  Llewellen,  whose  oountenanoe  relaxed. 

"  I  know,"  said  Louise,  "  that  vou  are  a  very  clever  oreature;  but  I 
am  not  to  be  induced  to  believe  that  you  are  better,  because  you  choose 
to  represent  yourself  ironically  as  b^g  worse,  than  you  reaUy  are." 

"  Oh."  cried  Llewellen,  "  we  were  poth  pat  poys," 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  sir.    I  was  not  addressing  }rou.** 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  seriously,"  said  Valentine,  "how  we  passed 
our  time  there,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  did  so  most  innocent^  and 
pleasantbr.  We  saw  thousands  of  happv  people  in  the  park,  and 
thousands  more  upon  the  river,  upon  the  heath,  and  in  the  town, 
and  as  it  was  on  the  whole  a  most  enlivening  scene,  I  shall  never  regret 
having  visited  Greenwich." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  Louise,  "your  explanation  is  very  lucid  and 
very  minute.  I  ought,  I  am  sure,  to  feel  obliged  to  you  for  being  so 
explicit,  for  I  find  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  either  of  you ! " 

Louise,  however,  did  not  despair.  She  privately  made  up  her  mind 
to  subiect  Llewellen  to  another  severe  cross-examination  the  very  first 
opportunity,  feeling  certain  of  being  by  such  means  enabled  eventually 
to  elicit  the  truth. 

The  subject  was  then  dropped,  and  Llewellen— who  did  not  much 
like  the  idea  of  Valentine  being  let  off  so  easily,  after  what  he  himself 
had  endured— began  to  wl^tle,  which  act  being  invariably  indicative 
of  a  desire  on  his  part  to  go  out,  Louise  well  understood,  and  therefore 
cried, "  Fred,  Fred !  if  you  want  to  go  out  again,  go ;  for  goodness*  sake, 
dont  annoy  us  with  that  dreadftd  whistling ;  really,  one  may  jost  as 
well  be  in  Smithfield." 

"  Comift,  my  tear  poy !"  cried  Llewellen ;  "  we've  cot  leave  to  oo." 

"  You  have,  sir ;  but  Valentine  wishes  to  remain." 

Which  was  an  absolute  fejot :  he  did  wish  to  remain ;  for  althongh  he 
was  not  inclined  to  put  the  smallest  faith  in  the  gipsy's  propheov,  he 
found  that  it  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  was,  there- 
fore, most  anxious  to  have  a  little  strictly  private  conversation  with 
Louise  on  a  subject  which  bore  directly  upon  the  point.  Of  thi&  how- 
ever, Louise  was  entirely  unconscious.  When  she  saggested  that  Valeil- 
tine  wished  to  remain,  she  did  so  on  speculation  merely ;  but  albeit  that 
speculation  answered  her  views  as  far  as  the  wish  itself  was  concerned, 
it  signally  failed  to  realise  the  hope  she  entertained  of  getting  rid  oi 
Llewellen.  He  was  as  anxious  to  go  out  as  any  man  oould  be ;  but  then 
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without  Talentine  nothing  could  induce  him  to  stir  from  the  house. 
Whore  he  went,  his  "  tear  poy  "  also  must  go.  which,  on  that  occasion, 
Valentine,  as  well  as  Louise,  thought  particularly  disagreeable. 

"  Fred,  I  wish  you  would  fetch  Poodle's  Poems  from  the  library," 
said  liouise,  who  had  conceived  a  vague  notion  that  Valentine  was 
anxious  to  communicate  something  in  private. 

*'  Pootle's  Poems.  Phery  coot,"  said  Llewellen,  who  proceeded  to  the 
library  in  search  of  them,  at  once. 

"  Do  you  feel  at  all  disposed  for  a  walkP"  inquired  Valentine. 

"  Quite;  I  should  ex^oyit;  but  then  we  shall  have  that  pest  with 
us.** 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  You  can  send  him  some* 
where  when  we  get  out ;  let  me  see — oh  \  send  him  for  some  ribbon  or 
anything  of  that  sort.** 

"The  onlv  question  is,  will  he  go  ?" 

"No  doubt  of  it.  If  he'll  go  Tor  Poodle's  PoemsL  he'll  go  for  any 
thing.  Let  him  walk  with  us,  for  instance,  as  far  as  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  then  we  can  tell  him  where  to  find  us  in  the  park." 

"  Well,  what  will  be  the  best  thing  to  send  him  for  P  Let  me  con- 
sider," said  Louise,  and  while  she  w«i  engaged  with  this  high  considera- 
tion, Llewellen  re-entered  the  room.  *'  Inteet  hur  can't  lint  Pootle'a 
Poems,"  said  he. "  There's  Cowper's  ant  Pyron's,  putt  tevil  of  any 
PootleW* 

"  Tou  are  a  very  stupid  creature,"  said  Louise,  who  could  scarcely 
keep  her  countenance. 

"Thell ;  putt  there  are  no  Pootle's  poems,  look  you !  Is  it  a  pig 
pook  ?" 

"  No  matter.    If  s  of  no  importance  now.** 

*•  We  are  going  for  a  walk,"  said  Valentine ;  "will  you  join  us  ?" 

"  Of  course :  but  just  come  with  me,  my  poy,  while  Louey  is  putting 
on  hec  ponnet,  and  see  if  you  can  fint  this  Tootle's  pook.  Inteet  hur 
can't  see  it,  look  you ! " 

**  Oh,  never  nund :  the  book  is  not  wanted  now.  You  will  not  be 
long,  Louise  ?" 

"Scarcely  a  moment." 

"  I  say,  Fred,"  said  Valentine,  when  Louise  had  left  the  room. 
•'What  was  the  matter  this  morning  ?" 

"  Oh,  Louey  was  poring  and  pothering  me  apoutthe  fair,  ant  although 
hur  tolt  her  everything  putt  apout  the  cockshy  pisiness  and  the  pooth, 
she  questioned  me  just  like  a  parrister,  look  you,  untill  hur  titn't  know 
inteet  phot  hur  was  apout.  Put  hur  say,  my  poy.  phere  shall  we  go  ? 
Hur  wish  that  little  tevil,  look  you,  wouldn't  co  with  us." 
t     '*  Oh,  we  must  take  her  out  sometimes^ou  know,  pnoor  ^rl !" 

^  Yes,  yee :  put  she  is  such  a  pore.  Hur  say !  phill  this  blue  coat 
too  to  walk  with  a  latey,  look  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  will  do ;  but  run  awav  and  put  on  another,  if  you  like." 

"Phery  coot.    HurOl  not  pe  half  a seoont." 

"  You  need  not  hurry  yourself.  You  know  how  like  an  hour  a 
lady's  moment  is,  doubtless." 

Immediately  after  Llewellen  left  the  room  Louise  entered,  and  Valen- 
tine thought  tbat  be  never  saw  her  look  so  reallir  beautiful.  He  took 
her  hands  and  pressed  them,  and  ^ed  upon  her  fervently  and  ex- 
claimed, *'  My  own  Louise !"  and— kissed  her  f 

Louise  blushed  deeply,  but  was  silent. 
'     "  Phot  too  you  think  of  my  new  bottle-oreen  ?"  cried  Llewellen,  as 
.  he  bounoeii  into  the  room,  and  buttoned  his  coat,  and  looked  over  his 
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left  shoulder,  and  turned  round  and  round  with  the  view  of  displajring 
his  figure  to  the  hest  advantage  possible.  *'  Ton't  you  think  it  looks 
peautiful  and  smart?" 

''Oh,  very/'  said  Valentine ; but  Louise  said  nothing,  although  she 
wished  him  at  Wales  then,  more  heartily  than  ever. 

Oewellen  was  amazed  that  she  failed  to  pronounce  upon  his  bottle- 
green  cost,  seeing  that  genenUy  she  took  particular  interest  in  those 
matters,  and  made  him  wear  just  what  she  pleased,  and  very  few 
articles  of  dress  indeed  had  he,  with  which  the  expresaon  of  her  i)lea- 
sure  had  been  unqualified.  At  any  other  time  she  might  have  given 
her  opinion  upon  the  subject  with  some  freedom,  but  her  thoughts 
were  then  engaged  on  a  matter  of  greater  moment^  and  Lleweilen 
therefore  natunuly  attributed  her  silence  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
fact,  that  his  new  bottle-green  was  a  thing  with  which  no  fhull  what- 
ever could  be  found. 

They  now  started,  and  as  they  walked  towards  the  point  they  had 
proposed,  Louise  and  Valentine  were  both  extremely  thoughtful — ^not 
dull— but  in  the  silent  enjoyment  of  those  happy  feelings  which  spring 
from  reciprocal  love.  Occasionally  their  eyes  met,  and  then  they  would 
smile,  but  with  such  an  expression !  the  soul  of  each  seemed  to  com- 
mune with  the  other. 

'■  Oh,  Fred  ! "  exclaimed  Louise,  suddenly  starting,  as  they  reached 
the  Horse  Guards,  as  if  something  of  importance  had  just  occurred  to 
her.    "  Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?'* 

**  Any  thing  in  the  worlt !" 

''Bun,  then,  there's  a  good  creature,  and  desire  Bull  the  butcher  to 
send  home  that  beef." 

"Phot!  i3  it  for  tinner?" 

"  Desire  him  to  send  it  immediately.'' 

**  Phery  coot :  phere  toes  he  Uve  ? 

"At  the  top  of  this  street  you'll  see  a  church,  and  then  inquire  of 
any  one.  Come  back  to  us.  We  shall  be  in  the  Park :  but  keep  on 
that,  the  south  side  of  the  water." 

Lleweilen  promised  to  be  back  as  soon  as  possible,  and  started  off  in 
search  of  the  undiscoverable  butcher. 

"Poor  Fred!"  said  Louise,  as  they  entered  the  Park.  "Upon  my 
word,  it  is  almost  too  bad." 

And  so  it  was  in  reality:  and  therefore,  as  he  had  been  directed  to 
keep  on  the  south  side  of  the  water,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
north. 

If  any  doubt  had  remained  in  Valentine's  mind  having  reference  to 
the  feelings  of  Louise  with  respect  to  Lleweilen,  this  proceeding  would 
at  once  have  dispelled  it :  but  he  spumed  the  gipsy's  propheey*  and 
utterly  repudiated  the  idea  of  Lleweilen  being  in  any  shape  his  rival; 
still  he  felt  that  he  mi^ht  as  well  make  "assurance  doubly  sure"  by 
coming  at  once  to  the  pomt 

Louise  knew  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand— and  the  quicknesB  with 
.  which  ladies  generally  discover  these  things  is  really  very  surprising— 
she  knew  as  well  as  Valentine  himself  knew  that  something  relatmg 
to  something  which  had  not  before  been  mentioned  was  about  to  be 
communicated,  and  therefore  she  duns  to  him  more  closely  than  ever, 
and  waited  with  breathless  impatience  for  him  to  spMsak.  for  as  the  subject 
was  one  of  deep  interest,  she  conceived  it  to  beentitlea  to  the  most  pro- 
found attention. 

For  some  considerable  time  not  a  syllable  was  breathed :  they  walked 
upon  the  grass  very  slowly,  and  felt  very  oddly ;  but  although  the  im- 
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IwHence  of  Louise  did  prompt  her  to  peep  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  going  on  next  door,  not  a  single  word  on  either  side  was  uttered. 
Valentine  knew  that  he  had  to  put  a  question:  but  how  was  that 
question  to  be  put  ?  He  felt  puzzled;  He  had  conceived  it  to  be  a 
mere  matter-of-faot  kind  of  thing,  which  caused  simple  people  only 
to  feel  embarrassed:  but  he  now  found  that  if  indeed  such  were  the 
case,  he  was  one  of  the  most  simple  creatures  breathing. 

It  is  not  x>erhaps  to  be  with  truth  asserted  that  men  who  are  anxious 
to  marry  for  w^th  or  convenience  merely  experience  these  feelings 
of  embarrassment  at  such  a  time  in  any  great  degree.  They  in  gene- 
ral find  no  difficulty  at  all  about  the  matter :  they  manage  the  pi^* 
liminaries  like  men  of  business ;  they  put  the  grand  question  as  a 
purely  oommercial  matter  of  course,  and  come  to  the  point  without 
any  unnecessary  nonsense.  It  is,  however,  questionable  whether  any 
man  who  sincerely  and  tenderly  loved,  ever  did  or  ever  oould  do  the 
thing  quite  so  coolly.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Valentine  could  not, 
for  he  felt  very  droll,  and  thought  himself  very  stupid. 

"  Louise !"  said  he  at  length.    "  Shall  we  sit  down,  Louise  ?" 

Louise  looked  at  him  archly,  and  smiled,  and  then  said, "  Why— I 
have  no  objection !" 

Very  well !  This  was  <|tiite  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went:  and  they 
did  sit  down,  but  were  silent  again :  which  Louise  thought  particu- 
larly tiresome.  She  wished  he  would  sav  what  he  had  to  say,  really, 
and  yet  she  felt  half  afraid  to  hear  it :  she  knew  not  why  she  should 
have  this  feeling,  bot  this  feeling  she  certain)^  had,  despite  her  natural 
anxiety  to  give  him  every  encouragement  to  begin.  Still  in  silence 
they  continued  to  sit— she  playing  with  the  fringe  of  her  Lilliputian 
parasol,  and  he  wringing  the  necks  of  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat 
with  his  watch-guard  —  until  he  began  to  think  that  this  never  would 
do.  when  he  summoned  all  his  courage  and  spoke ! 

*  Louise,"  said  he,  softly.    "  Upon  my  word  I  am  very  stupid." 

**  What  a  number  of  new  and  interesting  observations  you  nave  made 
ibis  morning !"  exclaimed  Louise,  playfuUr,  conceiving  that  she  might 
perhaps  encourage  him  in  that  way.  **  You  have  reallv  become  more 
entertaining  than  ever.  One  would  miagine  that  you  had  something  on 
your  mind  which  pressed  very,  very  heavily !" 

"  I  certainly  have  something,  on  my  mind,  Louise,  which  makes  me 
feel  very,  very  awkward.    Can  you  not  guess  what  it  is  ?" 

•*  Now  how  is  that  possible  ?  Can  you  guess— I  know  you  are  very 
clever— but  can  you  guess  what  is  passing  at  this  moment  in  my  mind  ?'* 

**  I  think  that  I  am  sufficiently  clever  for  that !  You  are  thinking  of 
precisely  the  same  thing  as  that  which  occupies  my  thoughts !" 

"  Dear  me  1  what  an  extraordinary  ooincidence !  But  what  were  you 
thinking  of?" 

**  The  day,"  replied  Valentine,  taking  her  hand. 

"  Oh !  the  day !  Well,  it  really  is  a  fine  day.  The  sun,  it  is  true,  is 
rather  warm,  but  then  the  breeze  is  extremely  refreshing." 

"You  are  a  rogue,  Louise.  You  know  that  I  do  not  mean  this  day, 
but  that  on  which  we  are  both  to  be  made  happy." 

**  That  on  which  we  are  both  to  be  made  happy  ?  Are  you  not  happy 
now?" 

"Not  nearly  so  happy  as  X  hope  to  be  then.  I  expect,  Lomse,  that 
that  will  be  indeed  a  happjr  day." 

**  Well,  Tm  sure  I  hope  it  may  be :  but  what  particular  day  do  you 
mean  ?" 

*•  The  day,"  said  Valentine,  earnestly,  "  on  which  we  are  to  be  united." 
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"  Oh !"  said  Louise,  between  a  whisper  and  a  dgh.  and  she  began  to 
piok  the  friDge  of  her  parasol  again :  for  although  she  had  deemed  it 
incumbent  upon  her  to  accelerate  Valentine's  arrival  at  that  interesting 
point  oonceiving  that  nothhig  at  all  could  be  done  if  both  were  embar- 
rassed at  one  and  the  same  time,  she  now  found  that  it  was  her  turn  to 
feel  rather  droll,  and  it  really  was  a  moment  of  very  deep  interest 

"Louise"  said  Valentine,  who  now  began  to  feel  a  little  better; 
"Louise,  when  is  that  happy  day  to  be  ?*' 

Louise  was  silent^  but  she  tugged  at  the  fringe  with  more  violence 
than  ever. 

"I  need  not,  my  dearest,"  continued  Valentine,  "explain  how  sin- 
cerely, how  fondly  I  love  you :  I  feel  that  you  already  know  it  alL  Tell 
me,  therefore,— come !  when— when  is  it  to  be  ?** 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Louise, "  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  it" 

"  Do  you  prefer  May  to  June  ?" 

"  Really— I— it  is  such  a  curious  question !" 

"  Perhaps  it  is,  but  I  think  it  one  which  might  be  very  easily 
answered/' 

"  But  I  don't  know  how  to  answer  it  Fpon  my  word,  I— I  have  had 
no  experience  in  such  matters — I  never  had  to  answer  such  a  question 
before." 

"  Indeed  I  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  you  had ;  but  what  oan 
be  in  reality  more  simple  ?  Assuming— I  will  if  you  please  nut  it  so  !^ 
aasuming  that  you  were  about  to  become  a  dear  Uttle  wiie,  in  which 
month.  May  or  June,  would  you  prefer  being  married  ?" 

"  Why,  1  don't  know,— I  cannot  tell,  really;  but  I  think  that  if  I 
were  ever  to  be  placed  in  that  dreadful  position,  I  should  perhaps  like 
June  rather  better  than  May." 

"  Louise !— let  us  come  to  the  point :  we  have  known  each  other  long 
enough  to  know  each  other  welL  I  know  vou  to  be  a  tiresome  Uttle 
creature,  upon  whom  the  happiness  of  my  whole  life  depends,  and  you 
know  me  to  be  the  most  handsome  —  I  think  the  most  handsome — and 
perhaps  the  most  affectionate  fellow  that  ever  breathed,— who  will  study 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  you  wretohed.  Under  these  frigbtfiu 
circumstances  now,  what  say  you,— shall  we,  my  sweet  girl,  be  married 
in  June?" 

"  Marry  ?-^  I  marry  ?  ^  in  June  ?  — however  could  such  a  fanoy  have 
entered  your  head  ?" 

"I  cannot  pretend  to  be  able  to  explain  the  exaot  process;  but  most 
certainly  you  introduced  it  among  other  strange  fancies  which  I  occa* 
sionally  entertain  when  inclined  to  give  a  party  of  that  description. 
But|  Louise,  are  you  oonscious  of  the  faot  that  you  have  not  yet  given 
me  an  answer?" 

**I  really— I  dont  at  all  know— I— how  can  I  possibly— it  is  such 
a  question— you  have  taken  me  so  much  by  surprise— I  don't  know  how 
to  give  an  answer,  really." 

<*^Let  me  teach  you— say  '  yes.'  It  will  save  a  world  of  trouble.  Say 
*  yes/  and  have  done  with  it    Take  my  advice,  and  say  *  yes.' 

"  But  do  you  think  now,  really,  that  this  is  a  strictly  proper  question 
to  put  to  me?" 

''Why,  I  think  that  I  thought  so,  or  I  don't  think  I  should  have  pro* 
posed  it'^ 

"  Have  you  forgotten  that  I  have  a  father  ?" 

"By  nomeans.^' 

"  Hive  you  ever  named  the  subject  to  him  ?" 

"  Never,  directly.   But  of  oourse  he  is  prepared  to  receive  the  dreadful 
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blow.   He  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  been  waiting  some  considerable  period 
for  us  to  inflict  it." 

"But  do  you  not  conceive  that  he  is  the  flrst  person  to  whom  such  a 
subject  as  this  should  be  named  ?" 

"Why,  Louise,  L  like  you,  have  had  but  little  experience  in  these 
matters ;  but  I  realljf  thought  that  he  was  the  second :  I  did  indeed. 
If,  however,  you  ima^ne  that,  in  the  present  afflicting  state  of  things,  he 
ought  to  be  the  first.  I  will  first  obtain  his  answer,  provided  you  promise 
me  faithfully  now,  that  if  he  should  say  yes— and  I  shall  strongly  advise 
him  to  do  so — ^your  answer  will  be  the  same.*' 

"Why,  I  am  bound,  of  course,  to  act  in  obedience  to  my  father's 
vfrishes :  you  would  not,  I  feel  sure,  in  the  event  of  such  an  answer  being 
returned,  have  me  act  in  opposition  to  him !" 

"  BeUeve  me,  not  for  the  world !  It  is  then  understood :  if  he  should 
say  '  yes,  let  it  take  place  in  June,'  you  will  also  say  '  yes,  let  it  take  place 
in  June ;'  that  is  to  sav,  in  other  words,  that  you  are  perfectly  wUUng  that 
it  should  take  place  then,  if  he  has  no  particular  objection.  That  is  it, 
I  apprehend?'^ 

"  You  are  a  very  teasing  creature ;  I'll  have  nothing  more  to  say  to 
you  on  the  subject." 

"  Until  I  have  obtained  the  consent  of  your  father  ?  " 

"Indeed  I'm  not  going  to  answer  anymore  questions.  You  inveigled 
me  here,  I  perceive,  expressly  in  order  to  tease  me,  and  now,  if  you 
please,  we'll  return.'' 

It  was  natural,— perhaps,  highly  natural,— that  during  this  brief,  but, 
to  the  parties  ^concerned,  deeply  interesting  conversation,  Llewellen 
should  nave  been  altogether  forgotten,  or  nothine  could  have  been  urged 
to  excuse  their  obUvion  in  this  particular :  for  they  actually  thought  of 
him  no  more  than  if  he  had  not  been  at  all  in  existence,  until  they  rose 
to  return,  when  they  happened  to  see  him  on  the  opposite  side,  deeply 
engaged  in  the  deligntful  occupation  of  feeding  the  ducks. 

There  is,  in  all  probabihty,  no  species  of  pleasure  at  once  so  exciting, 
so  generous,  and  so  pure,  as  that  which  springs  from  the  strictly  philo- 
sophical process  of  feeding  these  acute  and  deeply  interesting  birds. 
They  are  so  highly  intelligent,  so  sensible;  they  know  as  well  when  they 
have  got  a  bit  of  biscuit  m  their  bills  as  possible !  They  will  swallow 
it.  ana  enjoy  it,  and  dart  after  more,  and  fight  and  plunder  each  other 
like  Christians.  It  is  dehghtful  to  observe  the  dignity  with  which 
they  assert  their  claim  to  whatever  they  can  get.  It  really  aflbrds  a 
great  social  lesson ;  for  although  in  the  Park  the  majority  are  foreigners, 
they  insist  upon  naving  equal  rights  with  the  natives ;  and  as  the 
natives  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  put  them  down,  they  acconunodate 
themselves  to  those  republican  principles  which  have  of  later  years,  in 
spite  of  them,  obtained. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  then,  it  will  not  be  deemed  marvellous 
that  Llewellen's  attention  could  not  be  drawn  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
water ;  and  as  such  was  the  case,  Louise  and  Valentine  were  compelled 
to  KG  round,  where  they  surprised  him  in  the  very  act  of  playing  with  a 
mob  of  little  Muscovites,  that  by  dint  of  zealous  diUying  he  had  seduced 
upon  land 

"Where  on  earth  have  you  wen!"  cried  Louise  as  they  ap- 
proached him. 

"Phere  have  you  pin  ?"  retorted  LleweDen ;  "hur've  pin  pack  here 
a  long  time !  Pheli !,"  he  continued,  with  a  mournful  expression, 
"  there'll  pe  no  peef  for  tinner  to  tay !  Inteet  hur  can't  find  the  putoher, 
look  you  f" 

2  c 
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^  What  !^' «idauiied  Louise. 

'*Noix>tl7  knows  Pull  the  putcher  at  all !" 

"Did  you  ever!" 

**  Fhell,  hur  ton't  oare ;  hur  tit  all  her  coot  to  fint  him  out  ]  bur  phent 
into  all  the  shops;  but  no,-— ephery  potty  laugbt  phen  hur  mquiit,  put 
nojpott^  knew  anything  apout  any jputeher  named  Pull/' 

^  ThiB  is  always  the  case,"  said  Louise ;  *'  X  don't  think,  Pred,  tijat  I 
Aall  oyer  ask  you  to  do  me  another  favour  while  I  Uye." 

"  Hur^sm't  b^p  it  Hur  knew  you't  co  on ;  put  bur  tit  all  bur  coot 
ant  phith  the  tirection  phioh  you  oa^e  me.  the  teyil  himself  coota't  find 
Pull  the  putcher." 

^  Well,  oome  Louise,"  said  Valentine,  ^sagr  no  move  about  it  It  is 
not,  I  presume,  of  any  very  ereat  importance.  Tou  had  better,  perhaps, 
show  Pred  at  <»iee  where  Bull  lives,  and  then  he  will  know  where  to 
find  him." 

^'  Yes  too,  Louey,  oome ;  bur  shoot  like  apove  all  things  in  the  worlt  to 
know  phere  he's  to  be  fount,  for  hur  huntit  him  in  eph^r  tirection.  It 
pbill  not  take  you  much  out  of  the  phay,  look  you — come !" 

*'  Indeed,  sir,  I  shall  not  do  anythm^  of  the  sort,"  said  Louise,  pincb- 
ing  Yalentme's  arm  very  severely ;  '"  li  people  are  so  eztrem^y  stupid 
as  to  be  actually  unable  to  find  out  the  shop  of  a  butcher,  I  really  don't 
feel  myself  bound  to  take  any  trouble  with  them  at  all.  As  to  you, 
sir,"  she  added,  addressing  valentine,  '*you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
having  made  such  a  suggestion :  I  beg  that  the  subject  may  not  be 
renewed." 

liewellen  now  conceived  that  she  was  indeed  very  angry,  and  there- 
fore said  nothing  more  about  it;  and  as  Valentine  had  no  desire  to 
induce  him  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  played  with,  the  propriety  of 
adopting  the  suggestion  he  had  offered  was  not  urged.  They  at  onoe 
proceeded  home ;  and  although  the  lovers  w^e  not  quite  so  silent  as 
before,  they  were  still  very  thoughtful,  and  would,  to  common  observers, 
have  appeared  very  dull 

Oi  Qourse,  Valentine  felt  himself  bound,  under  the  circumstances,  to 
dine  there  that  day.  It  is  true,  he  thought  at  one  time  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  better  to  excuse  bimself,  in  order  that  both  he  and  Louise 
might  reflect  upon  what  had  happened,  before  he  took  the  next  step : 
but  having  oonsixlcred  the  matter  for  a  moment,  he  folt  tiiat  this  would 
be  quite  unnecessary,  seeing  that,  while  he  had  firmly  made  up  his 
mind,  he  had  not  tne  smallest  doubt  that  she  had  as  firmly  made  up 
hers,  and  that  therefore  the  subject  might  as  well  be  named  to  Bavea 
without  any  further  delay. 

He  accordingly  consented  to  remain,  and  oontinuad  to  amuse  himadf 
in  the  garden  with  liewellen  until  they  were  siunmoned  to  dinner, 
when  he  found  that,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  Louise  had  taken  pains 
to  look  more  than  usually  attractive.  Her  manner  was,  however,  much 
altered;  she  was  far  more  reserved,  qpoke  but  littlai  and  felt  in  aome 
.sikht  degree  embarrassed. 

**  You  are  not  yoiirseli,  to-day,  my  ^L"  said  Bav^  on  noticing  this 
ohange ;  "  who  has  been  putting  you  out  r  " 

**  Oh,  pless  you,  she's  only  pin  plowink  me  up,"  said  Liewellen,  "  p«- 
oause  bur  oootii't  fint^  Uxk  jou,  Mr.  Pull,  the  putcher ! " 

"  Indeed,  sir,  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Louise;  ''and  I  beg  that  you 
wdl  be  silent" 

"  Whot,  have  you  been  diap^iog  your  butcher,  mf  girl?'*  ioqi^rad 
^iavan. 

"  No ;  it  is  only  his  stupidity— he  gets  worse  and  worse."  ; 


*  Well,  but  I  tboufiifat  SoragRB  supplied  us  ?" ' 

*•  Of  course,"  replied  Louise. 

"  Put  you  said  Full !  Titn't  she  say  Full,  my  poy  f  Oh !  hur'll  tako 
lay  oaiih  she  sait  Full" 

Did  you  ever  know  any  one  so  stupid  ?  '* 

**  Ferhaps,"  observed  Baven.  **  he  was  thinking  of  bull  beef  P  " 
■    "  Oh,  as  likely  as  not  2 "  said  Louise. 

*•  Futt  too  you  mean  to  say  that  you  titn't  say  Full  P  " 

"  Good  mciou^  hold  your  tongue,  Fred,  and  don't  be  so  silly  ?  '- 

"  IPutt  Eur  say,  Louey,  look  you.— too  you  mean,  Louey — too  you 
Buean  to  say  that  you  titn't  tell  me  Full  ? " 

**  I  mean,  sir,  to  say  nothing  more  on  the  snbjeot.  I  am  ashamed  of 
you." 

"Boubliess/'  observed  Baven,  "the  mistake  originated  in  the  re- 
markable similarity  of  the  names." 

"  Fhot,  petween  Full  and  Soraggs I"  cried  Llewellen ;  "pbell,  coot- 
ness  knows !— putt  is  it  propaple ;  is  it,  look  you,  at  all  ?— Oh !  pesides 
liur  know  Scraggs,  look  you ;  put  she  sait  Full !  '^ 

"  You  had  better  say  no  more  about  the  matter,"  said  Louise ;  'Tm 
sorry  you  expose  ypursttf  in  this  way." 

"  Never  mind,  Fred  "  said  Baven,  "mistakes  will  occur;  let  me  send 
you  a  little  more  fish." 

Llewellen  had  no  objection  to  a  little  more  fish,  but  he  had  an  objec- 
tion—a very  serious  objection— to  its  being  supposed  that  he  had  mis- 
taken the  name  of  6craggs  for  that  of  Bull.  He  would  not,  however, 
suffer  that  circumstance  to  interfere  at  all  with  his  dinner :  he  ate 
heartily— fiercely ;  but  he  made  up  his  mind  to  have*  the  thing  satisfac- 
torily cleared  up  anon. 

The  dinner,  therefore,  passed  off  without  any  further  allusions  being 
made  to  the  affair;  and  wlien  Llewellen  began  to  exhibit  strong  symp- 
toms of  a  very  deep  anxiety  to  renew  it^  Valentine  happily  started  a 
subject  which  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  being  edged  in. 

In  due  time,  Louise  made  her  exit,  and  as  she  had  previously  inti- 
mated to  Llewellen  that  she  had  something  of  importance  to  commu- 
nicate to  him  in  tbe  drawing-room,  he  almost  immediately  followed, 
leaving  hAven  and  Valentine  alone. 

Of  course,  Valentine  perfectly  understood  this  arrangement,  although 
be  had  had  nothing  wiiatever  to  do  with  it.  He  knew  for  what  pur- 
pose Llewellen  had  been  withdrawn,  and  he  also  knew  that  his  absence 
would  in  all  probabiUty  be  prolonged,  inasmuch  as  Louis^  if  she  could 
but  get  him  near  the  piano  after  dinner,  had  the  marvellous  faculty  of 
playing  him  to  sleep.  He  therefore  made  up  his  mind  to  speak  to 
Sayen  on  the  subject  at  once.  He  felt  certainly  rather  awkward  at  tbe 
moment,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  begin ;  but  being  encouraged  by  the 
oonviction  that  the  oonsept  whioh  he  was  about  to  solicit  would  not  be 
withheld,  he  conquered  his  scruples^  and  commenced. 
.  "  Mr.  Baven/'  said  he,  replenishing  his  glass,  as  if  about  to  propose 
» toast,  which  myariably  fixed  Raven's  attention,  it  beins  a  practice  of 
which  he  was  particularly  fond,— "  Mr.  Baven :  the  uniform  kindness 
with  wbidi  you  have  received  me,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever  feel  deeply 
indebted,  induoes  me  to  hope  that  you  will  entertain  that  which  I  am 
now  most  anxious  to  propose." 

**  Certainly ;  by  all  means,"  said  Baven,  who  filled  his  glass,  and  lis- 
tened attentively  agam. 

.  '*  The  affection  whioh  exists  between  Louise  and  myself,"  continued 
TalantiBa.  **  I  faalieve  to  be  mutual  and  firm." 

2  c  2 
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"  I  hare  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Bayen,— "*  no  doubt  of  it  in  the 
world." 

**  And  as  you  have  never  appeared  to  disoountenanoe  the  growth  of 
that  ejection.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  you  have  no  desire  to 
check  it  now. 

**  None  at  all,  my  boy—not  the  least  in  life." 

"  Such  bein^  the  case,  then,  my  present  object  is  to  obtain  your  con- 
sent to  our  union." 

**  My  dear  boy  "  said  Baven,  "you  have  it !  I  give  it  freely,  and 
at  once.  I  will  not  disguise  from  you  how  highly  I  admire  your 
character ;  and  as  I  feel  that  as  a  husband  you  will  be  faithful  and 
affectionate,  take  her,  and  may  every  earthly  blessing  throughout  life 
be  yours.— God  bless  you  both !"  he  added,  raising  the  glass  to  his 
hps,  as  the  tears  stood  and  sparkled  in  lus  eyes.  ^  But  I  am  sure  yoa 
will  be  happy:  I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  She  is  a  good  girl:  I  know 
that  she  is  a  good  girl,  and  as  a  wife  will  be  all  that  a  man  can 
desire." 

He  then  drank  off  his  wine,  and  having  instantly  replenished,  pro- 
posed the  health  of  Louise  in  a  bumper. 

"  Louise  and  I "  said  Valentine,  when  with  heartfelt  pleasure  he  had 
done  honour  to  the  toast,  "had  some  little  conversation  on  the  subject 
this  morning,  but  as  with  very  great  propriety  she  suggested  that  you 
were  the  first  person  to  whom  1  ought  to  speak,  she  lefb  it  in  your  hainds 
entirely." 

*' Just  like  her!"  exclaimed  Baven, highly  pleased  with  the  fact. 
"She  is  the  best  and  most  amiable  girl  in  the  world." 

''Now  I  was  thinking,"  said  Yalentine,  ''that  June  is  a  very  plea- 
sant month." 

"  So  it  is :  but  I  must  leave  all  that  to  be  settled  between  yourselves. 
Only  tell  me  when  it  is  settled.  Let  me  see— June— oh !  yes.  I  wish 
you  would  give  my  compliments  to  your  nnde.  and  tell  him  I  shall  be 
nappy  to  see  him  when  convenient.  Perhaps  he  will  dine  with  us  to- 
morrow ?    Just  ask  him." 

Valentine  promised  to  do  so;  and  after  drinking  a  few  more  appro- 
priate toasts,  the^  left  the  table  to  join  Louise. 

**  My  girl !"  said  Baven,  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room.  **  Come 
here." 

Louise  approached,  and  he  placed  her  hand  in  Valentine'^  and 
blessed  them,  and  then  went  to  pommel  Llewellen.  That  gentleman 
was  soundly  asleep  on  the  sofa:  but  although  it  was  usually  very  diffi- 
cult to  rouse  him  under  those  peculiar  circumstances,  Baven,  being 
then  in  lush  spirits,  soon  succeeded  in  waking  him  up. 

•*  Now  don't  you  think,  Fred,  that  you  are  a  very  pretty  fellow !" 
cried  Baven,  when  his  effort  had  been  crowned  with  success. 

"  Inteel^  cootness  knows  hur've  pin  asleep ! "  said  Llewellen,  whidi 
with  him  was  an  occurrence  of  so  extraordinary  a  character,  that  he 
felt  quite  confused!  "Putt,"  he  added,  *'it  phos  all  Loue^r'a  &ult. 
She  setuoet  me  up  here,  and  phootn't  let  me  oo  town  acain,  look 
you!" 

Louise,  doubtless,  at  any  other  time  would  have  given  free  expression 
to  her  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  this  observation;  but  she  was  then 
too  much  engaged,  having  coffee  to  dispense  and  certain  feelings  to 
conceal,  to  attend  to  anytmn^  so  really  unimportant.  Her  reserve  was 
remarkable.  She  scarcely  said  a  word.  She  looked,  and  blushed,  and 
G^casionally  smiled,  but  she  did  not  by  any  means  feel  self-possessed. 
Valentine,  on  the  contrary,  was  buoyant  and  merry;  he  dhatted  with 
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Baven,  and  rallied  Llewellen  with  anusual  spirit,  nntil  the  evemng 
beoame  far  advanced,  when  he  took  leave  of  them,  and  lefb  the  room 
with  Louise,  who  appeared  to  be  somewhat  anxious,  on  that  particular 
oooafiion,  to  see  him  safe!/  out. 

**  My  dearest  love,"  said  he,  stopping  near  the  drawing-room  door, 
"  I  need  not  perhaps  state  that  your  father  has  freely  consented  to  our 
union.  With  me  he  thinks  that  June  would  be  a  very  pleasant  month ; 
but  as  he  leaves  that  entirely  to  you,  pray  think  of  it :  I  shall  see  you 
in  the  morning.  Oh.  Louise !  I  have  felt,  and  still  feel,  so  happy !— My 
dear  girl,  good  night'' 

Louise  was  silent,  but  she  returned  his  embrace  with  affectionate 
warmth,  when  he  onoe  again  bade  her  adieu,  and  departed. 


CHAPTEE  LIV.' 

Valentine  visits  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Raven  astonishes  the  Faculties  of 
Uncle  John. 

Ok  reaching  home,  Valentine  briefly  explained  the  substance  of  all 
that  had  occurred  to  Uncle  John,  who  was  in  consec^uence  highly 
delighted.  He  had  j)assed  a  mournful  evening ;  for  Whitely,  who  now 
despaired  of  obtaimng  the  slightest  clue  to  the  discovery  of  his  chil- 
dren had  been  his  only  companion ;  but  when  Valentine  arrived  with 
his  glorious  news."  he  at  once  made  up  his  mind  to  have  an  additional 
glass,  and  resolved  moreover  that  Whitely  and  Valentine  should  join 
him.  He  found  it,  however,  extremely  difficult  to  prevail  upon  Whitely 
to  do  this,  for  that  gentleman  cherished  his  sad  thoughts  as  if  he  loved 
them,  and  appeared  to  have  a  horror  of  everything  likely  to  cause  them 
to  be  even  lor  a  moment  dispelled:  but  eventually  Uncle  John  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  him,  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  to  yield,  when  despair 
by  degrees  was  supplanted  by  hope,  and  after  an  hours  enlivening  con- 
Tersation,  he  retirJBd  comparatively  happy. 

In  the  morning— after  having  held  a  deep  consultation  with  Uncle 
John,  who  felt  that  he  had  that  day  to  perform  a  great  duty— Valentine 
proceeded  to  call  upon  Louise,  whom  he  found  still  embarrassed,  but 
affectionate  and  gentle.  She  appeared  to  have  been  completely  dis- 
armed ;  and  although  she  flew  to  receive  him  as  he  entered,  she  was 
silent,  and  subsequently,  whenever  her  eyes  met  his,  which  did  not  un- 
frequently  happen,  she  blushed,  and  seemed  greatly  confused. 

"  Hur  say,  my  poy,"  whispered  Llewellen,  embracing  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  him  aside.  "Phot  is  the  matter  phith  Louey  ?  She 
hasn't  blown  me  up  all  the  morning !" 

"  You  have  not  offended  her,  nrobably.** 

"  Oh,  oootness  knows  it,  thars  no  rule  to  oo  py :  there's  something 
pesites  in  the  wint." 

*•  I>on't  despair."  said  Valentine,  encouragingly.  "  Tou  will  have  it 
no  doubt  by-and-by.— Louise !"  he  added. 

"  No,  no,  no !"  interrupted  Llewellen.  **  Inteet  her  ton't  want  it  !— 
No,  no  I  her  ton't  want  it !— pe  still !" 

*^I  was  about  to  ask  Louise  if  she  felt  inclined  to  go  to  the  Boyal 
Academv  this  morning." 

'*  Oh,  thaf  s  another  pisiness !  Hur  shoot  like  that  apove  all  things  in 
theworlt." 


*•  Well,  shall  we  90,  my  love  ?" 

'*  I  should  enjoy  it  much,"  replied  Louise,  softly. 
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Yaleiitine  looked  at  Llewellen  as  if  he  did  not  understand  it  exactly ; 
but  Llewellen  on  the  instant  threw  a  light  on  the  subject  by  exclaiming, 
"  It's  apout  the  fair,  pless  you !  hur  never  was  so  patgert  in  all  my  born 
tays." 

^'  Oh,  the  fear ! "  cried  Valentine,  "just  sa    "  Well,  let  us  sit  down 
and  explain  all  about  it." 

"  Hur^ll  have  no  more  to  too  with  the  pisiness,"  cried  Llewellen, 
approaching  the  window.  *'  Hur've  hat  quite  enough.  Hur^ll  leave  you 
to  it.    Cot  pless  you!  hur  wish  you  joy ! '* 

'*  Now  then.  Ix)uiBe,  what  am  I  to  explain  ?  ** 

*'  Your  conduct,  sir,  at  that  wicked  fair.  I  know  that  if  s  a  wicked 
place :  Vm  sure  of  it ! " 

"  You  are  quite  right :  it  is  a  wicked  place,  and  I  may  say  that 
perhaps  Pred  and  I  were  two  of  the  most  wicked  persons  that  were 
present." 

At  this  point  Llewellen  turned  and  looked  quite  bewilderea. 

"His  conduct/'  continued  Valentine,  **was  probably  more  dreadful 
than  mine :  but  I  confess  to  you  that  mme  was  bad  enough." 

*'  Coot !     cried  Llewellen,  whose  countenance  relaxed. 

^  I  know,"  said  Louise,  "  that  you  are  a  very  clever  creature;  but  I 
am  not  to  be  induced  to  believe  that  you  are  better,  because  you  chooee 
to  represent  yourself  ironically  as  being  worse,  than  you  reaUy  are." 

"  Oh  "  cried  Llewellen,  "we  were  poth  patpoys." 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  sir.    I  was  not  addressing  jrou.** 

"  If  you  wish  to  know  seriously,"  said  Valentine,  '*how  we  passed 
our  time  there,  I  can  assure  you  that  we  did  so  most  innocently  and 
pleasantly.  We  saw  thousands  of  happy  people  in  the  park,  and 
thousands  more  upon  the  river,  upon  the  heath,  and  in  the  town, 
and  as  it  was  on  the  whole  a  most  enlivening  scene,  I  shall  never  regret 
having  visited  Greenwich." 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  Louise,  "  your  explanation  is  very  lucid  and 
very  minute.  I  ought,  I  am  sure,  to  feel  obliged  to  you  for  being  so 
explicit,  for  I  find  that  I  can  make  nothing  of  either  of  you ! " 

Louise,  however,  did  not  despair.  She  privately  made  up  her  mind 
to  subject  Llewellen  to  another  severe  cross-examination  the  very  first 
opportunity,  feeling  certain  of  being  by  such  means  enabled  eventually 
to  elicit  the  truth. 

The  subject  was  then  dropped,  and  Llewellen— who  did  not  much 
like  the  idea  of  Valentine  being  let  off  so  easiljr,  after  what  he  himself 
had  endured— began  to  wlystle,  which  act  bemg  invariably  indicative 
of  a  desire  on  his  part  to  go  out,  Louise  well  understood,  and  therefore 
cried,  **  Fred,  Fred !  if  you  want  to  go  out  again,  go ;  for  goodness*  sake, 
dont  annoy  us  with  that  dreadful  whistling ;  really,  one  may  just  as 
well  be  in  Smithfield." 

"  Come,  my  tear  poy !"  cried  Llewellen ;  *' weVe  cot  leave  to  oo." 

"  You  have,  sir ;  out  Valentine  wishes  to  remain." 

Which  was  an  absolute  fact :  he  did  wish  to  remain ;  for  although  he 
was  not  inclined  to  put  the  smallest  faith  in  the  gipsy's  prophecy,  he 
found  that  it  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  was,  there- 
fore, most  anxious  to  have  a  little  strictly  private  conversation  with 
liouise  on  a  subject  which  bore  directly  upon  the  point.  Of  thia  how- 
ever, Louise  was  entirely  unconscious.  When  she  suggested  that  Valen- 
tine wished  to  remain,  she  did  so  on  speculation  merely;  but  albeit  that 
speculation  answered  ner  views  as  far  as  the  wish  itself  was  concerned, 
it  signally  failed  to  realise  the  hope  she  entertained  of  getting  rid  of 
Llewellen.  He  was  as  axudouB  to  go  out  as  any  man  oould  be ;  but  then 
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without  Yalentine  nothing  oould  induoe  him  to  slsr  from  the  house. 
Where  he  went,  his  "  tear  poy  "  also  must  go.  which,  on  that  occasion, 
Valentine,  as  well  as  Louise,  thought  particularly  disagreeable. 

"  Fred,  I  wish  you  would  fetch  Poodle's  Poems  from  the  library," 
said  Louise,  who  had  conceived  a  yague  notion  that  Valentine  was 
anxious  to  communicate  something  in  private. 

"  Footle's  Poems.  Phery  coot,"  said  Llewellen,  who  proceeded  to  the 
library  in  search  of  them,  at  once. 

"  Do  you  feel  at  all  disposed  for  a  walk  ?  "  inquired  Valentine. 

"  Quite;  I  should  enjoy  it;  but  then  we  shall  have  that  pest  with 
us." 

"  Oh,  we  shall  be  able  to  get  rid  of  him.  You  can  send  him  some- 
where when  we  get  out;  let  me  see— oh !  send  him  for  some  ribbon  or 
anything  of  that  sort." 

**  The  only  question  is,  will  he  go  ?" 

**No  doubt  of  it.  If  he'll  go  for  Poodle's  Poem&hell  go  for  any 
thing.  Let  him  walk  with  us,  for  instance,  as  far  as  tne  Horse  Guards, 
and  then  we  can  tell  him  where  to  find  us  in  the  park." 

"  "Well,  what  wiU  be  the  best  thing  to  send  him  for  ?  Let  me  con- 
sider," said  Louise,  and  while  she  wu  engaged  with  this  high  considera- 
tion, Llewellen  re-entered  the  room.  **  Inteet  hur  can't  lint  Pootle's 
Poems,"  said  he. "  There's  Cowper's  ant  Pyron's,  putt  tevil  of  any 
PootleW' 

'*  Tou  are  a  very  stupid  creature,"  said  Louise,  who  oould  scarcely 
keep  her  countenance. 

*'Thell;  putt  there  are  no  Pootle's  poems,  look  you !  Is  it  a  pig 
pook?" 

"  No  matter.    If  s  of  no  importance  now.** 

"We  are  going  for  a  walk,"  said  Valentine ;  "will  you  join  us  P" 

**  Of  course :  but  just  come  with  me,  my  poy,  while  Louey  is  putting 
on  hec  ponnet,  and  see  if  you  can  fint  this  Pootle's  pook.  Inteet  hur 
can't  see  it,  look  you ! "     • 

"  Oh,  never  mmd :  the  book  is  not  wanted  now.  You  will  not  be 
long,  Louise  ?" 

"Scarcely  a  moment." 

"  I  say,  Fred,"  said  Valentine,  when  Louise  had  lefb  the  room. 
"  What  was  the  matter  this  morning  ?" 

"  Oh,  Louey  was  poring  and  pothering  me  apout  the  fair,  ant  although 
hur  tolt  her  everything  putt  apout  the  cockshy  pisiness  and  the  pooth, 
she  questioned  me  just  like  a  parrister,  look  you,  untill  hur  titn't  know 
inteet  phot  hur  was  apout.  Put  hur  say,  my  poy.  phere  shall  we  go  ? 
Hur  wish  that  Uttle  tevil,  look  you,  wouldn't  co  with  us." 
r     "  Oh,  we  must  take  her  out  sometimesijrou  know,  iK)or  girl !" 

"  Yes,  yes :  put  she  is  such  a  pore.  Hur  say  I  phill  this  blue  coat 
too  to  walk  with  a  latey,  look  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  will  do ;  but  run  away  and  put  on  another,  if  you  like." 

"  Phery  ooot    Hur'U  not  pe  half  a  seoont." 

"  You  need  not  hurry  yourself.  You  know  how  like  an  hour  a 
lady's  moment  is,  doubtless." 

Immediately  after  Llewellen  left  the  room  Louise  entered,  and  Valen- 
tine thought  that  be  never  saw  her  look  so  reallir  beautifdl.  He  took 
her  hands  and  pressed  them,  and  gazed  upon  her  fervently  and  ex- 
daimed, "  My  own  Louise !"  and— kissed  her ! 

Louise  blushed  deeply,  but  was  silent. 

"  Phot  too  you  think  of  my  new  bottle-oreen  ?"  cried  Llewellen,  as 
ha  bounced  into  the  room,  and  buttoned  hia  coat,  and  looked  over  his 
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left  shoulder,  and  turned  round  and  round  with  the  view  of  displaying 
his  figure  to  the  best  advantage  possible.  "  Ton't  you  think  it  loola 
peautiful  and  smart?" 

''Oh,  very/'  said  Valentine;  but  Louise  said  nothing, although  she 
wished  him  at  Wales  then,  more  heartily  than  ever. 

Llewellen  was  amazed  that  she  failed  to  pronounce  upon  his  bottle- 
green  0Q«t^  seeing  that  generally  she  took  particular  interest  in  those 
matters,  and  made  him  wear  just  what  she  pleased,  and  very  few 
articles  of  dress  indeed  had  he,  with  which  the  ezpresdon  of  her  plea- 
sure had  been  unqualified.  At  any  other  time  sne  might  have  given 
her  opinion  upon  the  subject  with  some  freedom*  but  her  thouehts 
were  then  engaged  on  a  matter  of  greater  moment^  aad  Uewellen 
therefore  naturally  attributed  her  silence  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  a 
fact,  that  his  new  bottle-green  was  a  thing  with  which  no  fiuiH  what- 
ever could  be  found. 

They  now  started,  and  as  they  walked  towards  the  point  they  had 

S reposed,  Louise  and  Valentine  were  both  extremely  thoughtful— not 
ull— but  in  the  silent  enjoyment  of  those  happy  feelinss  which  spring 
from  reciprocal  love.  Occasionally  their  eyes  met,  and  then  they  would 
smile,  but  with  such  an  expression !  the  soul  of  each  seemed  to  oom- 
mune  with  the  other. 

'^Oh,  Fred  ! "  exclaimed  Louise,  suddenly  starting,  as  they  reached 
the  Horse  Guards,  as  if  something  of  importance  had  just  ocourred  to 
her.    "  Will  you  do  me  a  favour  ?** 

*'  Any  thing  in  the  worlt ! " 

"Bun,  then,  there's  a  good  creature,  and  deaie  Bull  the  butoher  to 
send  home  that  beef." 

"Phot!  isitfortmner?" 

"  Desire  him  to  send  it  immediately/' 

"  Phery  coot :  phere  toes  he  live  P 

"At  the  top  of  this  street  you'll  see  a  church,  and  then  inquire  of 
any  one.  Gome  back  to  us.  We  shall  be  in  the  Park :  but  keep  on 
that,  the  south  side  of  the  water." 

Llewellen  promised  to  be  back  as  soon  as  possible,  and  started  off  in 
search  of  the  undiscoverable  butcher. 

"Poor  Pred!"  said  Louise,  as  they  entered  the  Park.  "Upon  my 
word,  it  is  almost  too  bad." 

And  so  it  was  in  reaUty :  and  therefore,  as  he  had  been  directed  to 
keep  on  the  south  side  of  the  water,  they  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
north. 

If  any  doubt  had  remained  in  Valentine's  mind  having  reference  to 
the  feolmgs  of  Louise  with  respect  to  Llewellen,  this  proceeding  would 
at  once  have  dispelled  it:  but  he  spumed  the  gipsy's  prophecy>  and 
utterly  repudiated  the  idea  of  Llewellen  being  in  any  shape  his  rival ; 
still  he  felt  that  he  mi^ht  as  well  make  "assurance  doubly  sure"  by 
coming  at  once  to  the  pomt. 

Louise  knew  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand— and  the  quidkness  with 
which  ladies  generally  discover  these  things  is  really  very  surprisin^^ 
she  knew  as  well  as  Valentine  himself  knew  that  something  relatmg 
to  something  which  had  not  before  been  mentioned  was  about  to  bo 
communicatocL  and  therefore  she  dung  to  him  more  closely  than  ever, 
and  waited  with  breathless  impatience  for  him  to  speak,  for  as  the  subject 
was  one  of  deep  interest,  she  oonoeived  it  to  be  entitled  to  the  most  pro- 
found attention. 

For  some  considerable  lime  not  a  syllable  was  breathed :  they  walked 
upon  the  grass  very  slowly,  and  felt  very  oddly ;  but  although  the  im« 
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iMiiencd  of  Louise  did  prompt  her  to  peep  in  order  to  ascertain  what 
was  going  on  next  door,  not  a  single  word  on  either  side  was  uttered. 
Talentine  knew  that  ne  had  to  put  a  question:  but  how  was  that 
question  to  be  put  ?  He  felt  puzzled.  He  had  conceived  it  to  be  a 
mere  matter-of-fact  kind  of  thing,  which  caused  simple  people  only 
to  feel  embarrassed :  but  he  now  found  that  if  indeed  such  were  the 
case,  he  was  one  of  tne  most  simple  creatures  breathing. 

It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  with  truth  asserted  that  men  who  are  anxious 
to  marry  for  wealth  or  convenience  merely  experience  these  feelings 
of  embarrassment  at  such  a  time  in  any  great  degre&  They  in  gene- 
ral find  no  difficulty  at  all  about  the  matter :  they  manage  the  pi»» 
liminaries  like  men  of  business;  they  put  the  grand  qoeation  »  « 
purely  oommerdal  matter  of  course,  and  come  to  the  point  without 
any  unnecessary  nonsense.  It  is,  however,  qnestioiiable  whether  any 
man  who  sincerely  and  tenderly  loved,  ever  did  or  ever  could  do  the 
thing  quite  so  coolly.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  Valentme  could  not, 
for  he  felt  very  droll,  and  thought  himflelf  very  stupid. 

"Louise!"  said  he  at  length.    "ShaH  we  mt  down,  Louise?^ 

Louise  looked  at  him  archly,  and  smiled,  and  then  said,  Why—I 
have  no  objection  l"  ...  i»         -j.        *       ^  *i 

Very  well !  This  was  quite  satisfactory. m  (»  as  it  went .•  andthey 
did  sit  down,  but  were  iSlent  again:  which  Lomse  thought  p^m- 
larly  tiresome.  She  wished  he  would  say  what  he  had  to  say,  reaU^ 
and  yet  she  felt  half  afraid  to  hear  it :  she  knew  not  why  she  should 
have  this  feeling,  bat  this  feehng  she  certainly  ^^  Respite  her  i^tural 
anxiety  to  give  him  every  encouragement  to  begin.  Still  in  silence 
thS^nSiSd  to  sit-HBhe  playing  with  the  fringe  of  her  Lilhputma 
I«K  Md  he  wringi^^  the  neSks  of  the^buttons  of  his  waistw^t 
^Srh&^h-guard -LitU  he  began  to  think  that  this  never  would 
do,  when  he  summoned  all  his  courage  and  spok© !  . .  „ 

*  Louise  "said  he,  softly.    •*  Upon  my  word  I  am  very  stupid. 

your  mind  which  prised  very,  very  heavily  ]         .     „i,;^i,  m.VM  t«-^ 
^  ^rtainly  have  something,  on  my  mmd,  Louise,  which  makes  me 

clev^r^bSt^yr'gn^w^^^ 
« I  think  that  I  am  sufficiently  clever  for  that !    ^^u  aje  tDinxing  or 

"""•Jn^  nearly  «»  1u»w  «  I  lur  to  be  then.  I  expects  Loui».  tha* 
*'^W^rm^I  te^y  '«=  ^  *>»»  P'"*'^  *»ydo,ou 
"S^rday."  «ud  Vdentiiiey  earnestly,  "(mwhichwe  are  tobe  nnited." 
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"For  shftme!"  cried  Louise.  "How  dare  yoa  make  usd  of  that 
■wicked  exprossion  ?  " 

'^  Fhell,  hut  ton't  care,  Louey ;  he'i  in  fbe  room  somephei^  look  you, 
tbaf  8  my  pelief .    Tit  n't  tou  hear  P  ** 

"  I  heard  you  say  that  the  portrait  was  tery  beautiful.'' 

"  So  hur  tit  I— so  kur  tit  !-«-and  then  it  asked  if  hur  tU  think  it  peau- 
tiful!" 

"  It !  what,  the  portrait !  Why,  yon  da  not  mean  to  be  so  ridicoloas 
as  to  imagine  thai  the  portrait  spoke,  surely ! " 

"  Hur  ton't  care  a  pit  apout  tne  pisiness,  look  you,  Lottey ;  put  coot- 
ness  knows  hur  heart  somepotty  speak  1  Tit  n't  you,  my  poy  r^tit  n'i 
you!" 

"  I  heard  some  one  speak,  thaf  s  qi)dte  oertain ;  but  it  couldn't,  by  any 
possibility,  be  the  painting !" 

"  Absurd ! "  cried  Louise.  **  Now  really,  Fred— give  me  your  candid 
opinion— do  you  not  yourself  think  that  yon  are  gettin^if  tery  stupid  ?" 

"  Hur  ton't  care  phot  you  say ;  you  may  call  me  stupit  if  you  please, 

Sutt  if  hur  tit  n't  hear  that  phery  picture  ask  me  plain  plank  pnether 
ur  ta  think  her  peautiful^  pless  me ! " 

"But  how  is  it  possible?    Howoouldit?'' 

"  Hnr  ton't  pretent  to  know  how  it  coot ;  pttt  it  <t^  /  Gootness  knows, 
am  hur  not  to  peheye  my  own  ears  ?" 

It  does  seem  hard  that  a  man  cannot  always  With  safely  hare  the 
firmest  and  the  most  implicit  ftdth  in  the  evidence  of  those  useM  and 
ornamental  or|sai!S  j  but  it  is  notwithstanding  a  fact,  that  in  all  such 
cases  as  those  m  which  yentriloquism  is  concerned,  such  evidence  is  per- 
fectly certain  to  be  false.  However  direct  it  may  be,  however  specious, 
however  strong,  it  is  sure  to  mislead  the  inquiring  mind,  so  invariable  is 
its  perversion  of  truth— «)  stubborn  its  adherence  to  error. 

Of  all  this  Llewellen  was  utterly  i^n^rant,  and  hence  he  stuck  firmly 
to  his  faith.  He  of  course  thought  it  strange,  unaccountably  strange; 
but  no  reason  which  he  could  bnng  to  bear  upon  the  noint  was  sum- 
oiently  powerful  to  snake  his  conviction;  no  species  of  ri<ficnle— nay, 
not  even  the  manifest  impossibility  of  the  thing  itself-^-could  induce 
him  to  repudiate  or  even  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  those  false  Witnesses, 
his  ears. 

This  was  a  source  of  great  enjoyment  to  Louise.  She  rallied  him 
cruelly,  not  only  at  the  exhibition,  but  as  they  returned.  He  was  a 
martyr ;  and  vrith  the  characteristic  firmness  of  a  martyr  he  endured  it. 

On  reaching  home,  however,  Louise  became  thouehtful  again. 
Knovring  that  Uncle  John  was  to  dine  there  that  dav,  ner  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  cause  of  his  being  specially  intited,  and,  although  she 
was  as  hapny  as  any  aflfectionate  little  Creature  under  the  circumstances 
oould  be^ne  could  not  but  feel  i^  some  slight  degree  embarrassed. 

"From  V  iJentine  this  was  concealed  as  much  as  nossible.  She  n«ta« 
rally  did  not  wish  him  to  know  all;  she  therefore  left  him  imme- 
diately on  their  return  with  the  full  determination-Hind  it  really  was  a 
very  important  determination— ^ot  to  medte  her  appeaiance  again  until 
Uncle  John  arrived. 

The  interim  would  doubtless  have  been  somewhat  tedious  to  Yalen- 
tine  ii  matters  had  taken  their  usual  course ;  but  the  moment  she  had 
left  him.  Haven  entered  the  room,  and,  actuated  by  his  characteristic 
love  of  display,  begged  Yalentine,  as  a  favour,  to  take  the  carriage  for  his 
Uncle.  Of  course^  anything  calculated  to  i>leafle  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
'  ocracjr  Valentine  had  tiien  no  inclination  to  oppose.  The  carriage 
.erefore  immediately  ordered,  for  Baven  suggested,  that  althon^ 
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it  wte  darly,  his  oM  fHemd  miglit  like  to  haye  an  airing  before  he  dined ; 
which  was  very  affectionate. 

Matters  being  thus  arranged,  Eayen  left  the  room  with  dignity,  when 
Uewellen  claimed  the  priYilege  of  going  with  Valentine,  on  the  ground 
of  his  being  a  great  favourite  of  Uncle  John.  ''Hur  too  like  him/' 
said  he,  just  to  strengthen  his  claim,  **  pecause  hur  pelieve  him  to  pe  a 
ooot-tempert,  kin^  ant  penevolent  olt  soul,  and  hur  know  he  likes  me, 
peoause  phenever  hur  speak  to  him,  look  you,  he  smiles/' 

This  was  held  to  be  oondusive,  and  u  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
oanriage  was  announced,  they  proceeded  to  put  IJnoie  John  in  a  fidget. 
This,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  the  effect  which  the  sight  of  that 
earriage  invariably  had  upon  him.  He  was  sufficiently  feverish  when 
it  came  to  the  door  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  but  whenever  it  was  sent 
expressly  for  him  it  threw  him  at  onoe  into  a  dreadful  state  of  mind,  for 
he  held  it  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  or  dispute  entirely  out  of  the  regular 
course. 

fortunately,  however,  in  this  particular  instance  he  was  sitting  with 
Whitely  in  poor  Goodman's  room,  when  it  dashed  up  to  the  doon  and 
was  therefore  unconscious  of  the  fact  until  Valentine  announce  it. 

"But,  dear  me,''  said  Uncle  John,  pulling  out  his  watch  with  great 
promptitude  and  tact,  "  why^  it  wants  a  full  hour  and  a  half  of  the 
timel'' 

Whitely  enjoined  silence,  for  Uncle  John's  lungs  were  very  powerful, 
and  Goodman  was  asleep.  They  therefore  repaired  to  the  drawing-room, 
in  which  Valentine  had  left  Llewellen,  a  fact  of  which  both  Uncle  John 
and  Whitely  were  unconscious. 

"Ah !  Mr.  Llewellen !"  exclaimed  Uncle  John.  **  I  hope  you're  Well, 
sir,  I  hope  vou're  very  well !  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend, 
Mr.  Whitely." 

"  Hur  'm  prout  to  know  you,"  said  Llewellen,  extending  his  hand. 
•*  Hur  've  heart  of  you  t'  cootness  knows  how  often." 

Whitely  during  the  salutation  looked  at  him  intently !  He  seemed 
to  be  struck  withXlewellen's  appearance,  and  yet  there  was  nothing  in 
it  very  extraordinary.  Still  he  inspired  on  the  instant  some  feeling 
which  caused  him  to  turn  pale  as  death ! 

Neither  Uncle  John  nor  Valentine  noticed  the  agitation  into  which 
he  had  been  thrown,  but  Llewellen  did,  and  thereiore  said,  "You  are 
not  well,  my  frient?  Gome  for  a  rite.  Inteet  f  cootness,  it  will  too 
you  all  the  coot  in  the  worlt !" 

Whitely  tremulously  begged  to  be  excused,  and  almost  immediately 
retired  from  the  room. 

"Now  then,  my  tear  olt  frient;  oome,'let  us  have  a  clorionsrite 
before  tinner,  ant  then  you'll  ne  aple  to  ke^  me  in  countenance,  for 
look  you,  nopotty  can  eat  at  all  here  !~hur  ton't  know  t^  cootness  now 
it  is  people  manache  to  live  phithout  eating." 

"  But  Dless  my  life !"  exclaimed  Uncle  «iohn,  "I'm  not  dressed !  Tou 
have  taken  me  quite  bv  surprise ! " 

"Oh,  never  mint  that,  look  you !— never  mint  that.  We  can  wait 
phile  you  tress !  Gootness  knows  it,  our  time  is  not  so  precious !" 

Eventually  Uncle  John  consented :  fqp  although  he  thought  it  hard 
that  he  could  not  be  suffered  to  go  quietly,  he  was  pressed  so  warmlv, 
not  only  by  Llewellen  but  by  Valentine,  who  explained  how  highly 
Baven  would  be  pleased,  that  he  felt  himself  bound,  as  a  disagreeable 
matter  of  courtesy  on  this  one  particular  occasion,  to  yield. 

He  therefore  left  the  room  to  make  himself  tidy,  and  Valentine 
ordered  up  the  tray,  it  being  questionable  whether  he  oould  by  any 
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other  means  hold  Llewellen  in  a  perfect  state  of  happuness.  He  had  not 
the  smallest  doubt  of  hein^  able  to  effect  this  great  object  in  that  way; 
and  the  correctness  of  his  judgment  in  this  particular  was  abundantly 
proved  by  the  result.  The  very  moment  lilewellen  saw  a  ham  ana 
three  ribs  of  beef,  that  very  moment  did  his  eyes  begin  to  sparkle  with 
pleasure^  and  he  set  to  work  like  a  new  man. 

**  I  thmk  you  will  find  that  a  very  decent  glass  of  sherry,"  said  Valen- 
tine, placing  the  bottle  before  him. 

••  My  poy,"  cried  Llewellen,  "  too  lefs  have  some  peer !" 

The  beer  was  ordered  on  the  instant,  and  when  that  was  produced 
his  views  were  met  to  a  hair.  Nothing  could  have  been  better.  He 
slashed  away,  and  ate  with  so  much  energy  and  gusto,  that  really  any 
stranger  would  have  imaged  that  he  had  been  exnerimentalised  upon 
by  the  poor-law  commissionersw  from  whom  he  had  just  escaped.  The 
onhr  thmg  which  at  all  interfered  with  his  enjoyment  was  a  lively  ap- 
prehension of  Uncle  John's  return,  £very  sound  made  him  start; 
ever^  footstep  alarmed  him ;  he  trembled  whenever  he  heard  a  door  ban^ 

His  apprehensions,  however,  were  i>erfectly  vain.  Uncle  John,  it  is 
true,  was  in  a  very  great  hurry,  but  it  is  also  true  that  he  could  not 
make  haste.  He  had  a  ten  minutes'  hunt  for  a  particular  stocking, 
which  as  a  matter  of  convenience  he  had  thrown  over  his  shoulder,  and 
a  period  of  ten  minutes  more  was  occupied  in  looking  for  a  waistcoat  he 
had  on. 

Under  these  afflicting  circumstances^  Llewellen  was  in  no  actual 
danger  of  beine  interrupted.  But  then  he  did  not  know  that :  which 
was  a  pity.  Had  he  possessed  the  sligbtest  cognizance  of  the  real 
state  of  things  at  that  period  in  Uncle  John's  dressing-room,  doubtless 
he  would  have  been,  although  equally  energetic,  more  cool ;  but  working 
away  as  he  was  in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual  state  of  the  case  there,  it  was 
but  natural  that  he  should  have  the  unpleasant  idea  that  courtesy  would 
compel  him  prematurely  to  give  in. 

It  was  not,  however,  untilsome  time  after  he  had  said  to  himself  pri- 
vately. '*  Now  hur  ton't  care  if  he  toes  come,"  that  Uncle  John  actually 
made  nis  appearance. 

"I  have  to  apologise,"  said  that  gentleman,  who  was  in  a  very  greal 
heat.—"  I  have  to  apologise  for  keeping  you  so  long." 

^'  Hur  peg  you'll  make  no  a])ology  at  all,"  cried  Llewellen,  which  was 
really  very  good  of  him  considermg ;  **  hur've  not  pin  itle,  look  you ! 
Hur^d  recommend  you  to  have  a  pit  1  the  neef  is  peautiful !" 

Uncle  John  very  gracefully  declined,  and  having  miraculously  found 
a  pair  of  gloves,  he  searched  the^hole  of  his  pockets  at  once,  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  if  any  important  little  matter  had  been  forgotten, 
and  then  declared  mmself  to  be  guite  at  Llewellen's  service. 

'*  Put  hur  must  pit  your  olt  Orient  coot  py,"  cried  Llewellen. 

"He  is  now  in  a  sound  sleep,"  said  Uncle  John. 

*'  TcMEur  t'  coolness,  how  ott !  Toes  he  alphays  co  to  sleep  in  the  mittle 
ofthetay?" 

"Do  you  mean  poor  Mend  Goodman  ?" 

"  No,  look  you,  Mr.  Phitely.  I " 

"  Oh,"  said  Valentine, "  he  i|  not  asleep :  I'll  go  and  tell  him." 

He  did  so,  and  found  him  in  tears,  which  he  hastened,  but  in  vain,  to 
conceal. 

"My  good  friend!  come,  keep  up  your  spirits!"  said  Valentine, 
"  Llewellen  wants  to  bid  you  good-day .'' 

"I  look  at  that  young  man  with  pleasure"  returned  Whitely,  "but 
that  pleasure  is  accompanied  with  a  bitter,  bitter  pang." 
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"^Then  do  not  see  him.  Ill  tell  him  I  have  said  good  day  for 
him." 

"Yes,  do,  please— yet— oh  no,  PU  bid  him  good  day."  And  he 
dashed  away  a  tear  which  stood  trembling  in  his  eye,  and  went  at  onoe 
to  shake  hands  with  Llewellen. 

"  God  bless  you !"  said  he,  *'  I  shall  see  you  again  ?" 

"  Oh !  yes ;  hur  shall  alphays  be  coming.  Putt  hur  wish  you'd  co 
phith  us  for  a  rite !    Inteet  it  phoot  too  you  a  creat  teal  of  coot." 

Again  Whitely  begged  to  be  excused,  and  having  again  shaken  Lle- 
wellen warmly  by  the  hand,  he  saw  mm  into  the  carriage,  and  they 
started. 

"Home !"  cried  the  servant,  as  he  mounted  behind. 

"  Phot  a  set  of  stupit  togs,  to  be  sure !"  cried  Llewellen,  pulling  the 
check  string  with  violence. 

The  carriage  Stopped  in  an  instant.  "  What  a  pity  it  is,"  said  Uncle 
John, "  that  fine  horses  like  those  should  be  pulled  upon  their  haunches 
like  that." 

"Titn't  hur  tell  you  the  park !"  cried  Llewellen.  as  the  servant  reap- 
peared at  the  door ;  "co  rount  the  park,  ant  then  home." 

Correct  orders  were  then  conveyed,  and  they  dashed  towards  the 
park ;  and  as  they  |>roceeded.  Uncle  John,  although  he  had  been  put  out 
of  his  way  very  serioudy,  could  not  help  thinking  that  a  carriage  was 
rather  a  comfortable  sort  of  thing  than  not !  He  was  cool  and  col- 
lected then,  and  had  the  whole  of  his  faculties  about  him,  which  was 
pleasant,  and  he  enjoyed  himself  exceedingly,  and  thought^  as  he  rode 
round  the  ring,  that  the  Park  was  in  reality  verv  deUghtful. 

"  Phoot  you  like  to  oo  rount  once  more  ?  We  have  plenty  of  time," 
said  Llewellen. 

"  If  we  have  plenty  of  time,  I  really  should,"  said  Uncle  John,  "for 
although  I  have  walked  in  the  Park  frequently,  I  had  no  idea  of  its 
being  so  pleasant  a  drive." 

Llewellen  therefore  at  once  gave  the  necessary  orders,  and  they  went 
round  again,  and  then  "  home.^ 

It  is  a  singular  thing  perhaps  to  place  upon  record,  and  yet  it  is  an 
absolute  fact  nevertheless,  that  every  time  Valentine  saw  Louise  now, 
he  fancied  she  looked  more  lovely  than  before.  Especially  so  was  it  in 
this  particular  instance,  for  on  reaching  the  drawing-room  he  really  did 
beUeve  that  he  had  never  beheld  any  creature  so  beautiful.  She  was 
calm,  very  calm;  except  indeed  when  Uncle  John  held  her  hand  for  a 
moment,  and  passed  a  high  compliment,  to  the  justice  of  which  her 
heart  cheerfully  subscribed ;  and  when  Valentine  led  her  to  the  win- 
dow to  converse  with  her  alone,  she  really  felt  IMt  she  never  was  so 
happy. 

pAven's  reception  of  Uncle  John  was  of  the  most  cordial  character, 
and  Uncle  John  did  not  fail  to  appreciate  it  highly ;  nor  did  he  omit 
to  explain  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  nis  ride,  which  pleased  Baven  per- 
haps more  than  anything  else. 

Llewellen  was  of  course  quite  shut  out :  but  he  was  not  inactive :  he 
had  got  the  little  delicate  Meapolitan  greyhound,-~which  used  to  be  the 
very  first  favourite  of  Louise— upon  the  sofa,  and  while  instead  of 
allowing  him  to  bound  with  delight,  he  rolled  him  over  and  over,  as  if 
he  had  been  but  a  surfeited  pug,  the  little  wretch  looked  at  his  tor- 
mentor with  all  the  intelligence  of  which  those  stupid  thingsarepossessed, 
for  he  really  didn't  like  it. 

Dinner  was  now  announced,  and  Uncle  John  took  Louise  with  all 
the  grace  he  had  in  him,  when,  as  Kaven  took  Valentine,  Llewellen, 
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who  ooul«]n*(»  take  tke  dog,—ftnd  tlia  dog  didn't  wa&t  lum  l-^went  down 

with  his  appetite  alone. 

Daring  dinner  Raven  proved  that  he  was  in  the  lughest  possible 
spirits,  wnioh  TTnole  John  of  course  was  delighted  to  perceive;  but  as 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  observations  had  indirect  reference  to  the  com- 
ing event  Louise  was  sadl^  embarrassed,  although  Valentine  and 
Uncle  John  too  did  all  in  their  power  to  neutralize  the  effect  of  inuen- 
dos  which  opened  even  the  eyes  of  lAewelien.  Still  Bavcu  kept  on : 
it  was  seldom  indeed  that  he  was  in  a  happy  vein ;  but  when  this  did 
occur,  no  trifle  could  stop  him.  It  will  hence  be  inferred  that  Louise 
was  not  sorry  when  dinner  was  over,  having  the  power  to  leave  when 
she  pleased ;  but  it  strangely  enough  happened  thatSaven  thendropjped 
the  subieot^  much  to  the  mortification  of  LleweUen,  who,  having  had 
but  Uttle  tune  to  attend  to  it  while  any  thing  remained  on  the  table  to 
eat,  now  prepared  himself  to  listen  to  any  observation  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  show  him  a  tight  It  was  therefore  particularly 
annoying  to  him,  privately,  that  no  such  observation  was  made:  for  up 
to  the  time  Louise  rose  to  retire,  they  continued  to  converse  exclusively 
upon  matters  in  which  he  took  really  no  interest  at  all. 

''Now  then,''  said  Raven,  when  he  saw  Louise  move;  "now  run 
\  all  you  young  people :  we  don't  want  you  here !" 

T  dientine,  of  course,  started  up  in  an  instant :  but  Llewellen,  who 
really  did  not  understand  it,  looked  round  very  naturally  for  a  tittle  ex- 
planation. The  very  moment,  however,  Valentine  beckoned  him,  he 
rose,  and  permitted  himself  to  be  Led  firom  the  room  in  a  state  of  men- 
tal darkness. 

**  Well,  my  old  friend !"  exclaimed  Eaven,  when  he  and  Uncle  John 
were  alone.  "In  the  first  place,  we'll  drink  the  health  of  Val  and 
Louise !— God  bless  them  both :  may  they  be  happy !" 

Uncle  John  most  heartily  responded  to  this  toast,  and  made  an  addi- 
tion directly  touching  the  little  consequences  of  their  union.  He  then 
gave  the  health  of  Llewellen,  whom  he  lauded  as  one  of  the  best- 
earted  fellows  that  ever  tived;  and  when  Baven  had  made  a  very 
sti^ht,  but  a  highly  eulogistic,  addition  to  that,  he  said,  ''Now  let  us 
drink  our  noble  selves,  and  then  to  business." 

"  Valentine,"  he  continued,  when  this  toast  had  been  appropriately 
honoured,  '' has  doubtless  told  you  that  he  has  had  a  Uttle  quiet  con- 
versation with  me  on  the  subgect  of  his  marriage  with  Louise.^' 

Uncle  John  nodded  an  affirmative. 

**  He  has  told  you  that  the  result  was  my  f^  and  unconditional  con- 
sent to  their  union  ?  Verv  well.  Now  I  admire  the  character  of  that 
boy.  Were  he  my  own  nesh  and  blood,  I  could  not  love  him  more. 
He  is  a  fine  fellow,  a  noble,  firm,  affectionate,  fellow,  and  Louise 
is  about  the  best  girl  that  ever  breathed.  They  love  each  other  fondly 
and  firmly :  I  know  it !  and  they  are  worthy  of  each  other.  And 
as  they  are  about  to  be  united  to  each  other,  now !  what  can  we  do 
for  them?" 

"What  I  have^"  said  Uncle  John,  promptly,  "I  have  made  up  my 
mind  to  divide  with  them.  I  have  been  thinking  of  this  matter  all  the 
morning,  and  as  I  calculate  that  I  cannot  be  worth,  on  the  whole,  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  pounds,  and  as  I  shall  have  no  one  then  but 
his  mother  to  provide  for,  I'U  give  them  eight  thousand  at  onoe  to 
besin  with." 

My  friend."  said  Haven,  grasping  the  hand  of  Uncle  John,  ''if 
Jon  have  made  up  your  mind  to  do  that,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
.that  you  shall  not.   Tou  shall  not,  mjr  friend,  do  any  thing  of  the  sort ! 
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— «nd  ii  ire  aro  to  have  aqa&nel  about  the  fm^x^  we  had  bettor  at 
once  fight  it  out  1  don't  wish  to  say  anything  iA  disparagement  of 
your  ciroumstances»  but  I  will  saF  this,  that  I  can  afford  to  provide  for 
them  better  than  you  can.  ril  at  onoe  give  them  twenty  thousand 
pounds.  Pli  not  give  them  a  single  penny  more,  because  X  don't  wish  to 
£poil  tiiam  by  tempting  them  to  launch  into  a  sea  of  aristocratic  ex- 
travftgaadeB.  No:  ru  give  them  that— which  is  as  much  as  they 
ought  to  have,  and  as  much  as  I  will  consent  to  let  them  have  to  begin 
with— and  if  you  will  not  allow  me  to  do  this  alone,  why  the  only 
alternative  is,  you  must  fight  me ! " 

"II I  were-" 

"  Stop,"  said  BAvea,  "stop.  Before  you  speak,  let  us  have  a  glass  of  wine/' 

This  mt^rruntion  was  indeed  a  great  relief  to  Unde  John,  who  had 
been  so  stajided  by  fiaven's  generous  proposition,  that  he  scarcely  at  the 
moment  knew  how  to  reply. 

•*  Now,"  continued  Baven.    "  What  have  you  to  say  against  it  ? " 

'*  Why,  I  hardly  know  what  I  have  to  say.  with  the  exception  that  I 
cannot  consent  to  do  nothing.  I  think  with  you,  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  more  than  twenty  tiiouaand,  but  why  can  you  not  give  twelve 
and  let  me  give  the  rest  P  " 

"ini  not  have  it!*' 

"  Wdl  then— come,  I'll  meet  your  views  if  I  can  !— you  shall  put 
down  fifteen,  and  I'll  give  the  odd  money." 

"  I  tell  you,  my  Mend,  Til  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  give  the  whole,  and  the  whole  I  will  give !  I,  of  cour.'^e,  do 
not  wish  to  derive  you  of  the  pleasure  of  doing  something  !~Make 
them  a  present !— I'll  let  you  do  that !" 

"  Well  then,  I'll  give  them  a  house  to  live  in." 

" Nonsense i"  cried  Baven,  ''young  people  don't  like  to  be  tied  to  a 
house.  If  you  ^ve  them  a  house  to  live  in,  they'll  want  to  remove. 
Now  I'll  teU  you  what  I'll  do— I'll  conciliate  you  if  possible !— I'll  con- 
sent to  your  fu/rwUhing  a  house  for  them,  but,  to  nothing  more  will  I 
consent,  I'm  determined." 

"Mr.  Baven!"  said  Unde  John,  "really  your  generosity  has  sur- 
prised me.'^ 

''I  am  not  a  man,"  said  Baven,  with  dignity  and  pride,— "I  am  not 
a  man  to  boast  of  my  wealth  and  resources ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to 
state,  in  justification  of  the  tone  X  have  assumed,  that  as  this  sum  of 
money  is  to  me  a  mere  flea-bite,  I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  insist  upon 
giving  it  alone.  But  come,  the  thing  is  now  settled.  I  am  to  have  my 
ms  and  you  are  to  have  yours." 

"  No  no :  not  exactly ! ' 

"  To  the  atij^ulated  extent !— therefore,  without  saving  another  word 
upon  the  subject,  I'll  give  you— what  ?— Health  and  prosperity  to  the 
forthcoming  branches,  and  may  they  be  numerous  and  strong." 

"  With  all  my  heart ! "  cried  Uncle  John,  "  with  all  my  soul !  and 
may  we  live  to  see  the  lovely  Uttle  cherubs  playing  around  us  and 
strewing  with  flowers  our  path  to  the  grave." 

A  p^use  ensued;  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration.  The  glasses  were 
replenished,  and  Baven  said,  "Now,  sir,  I'll  give  you— oh  !  of  course ! 
—their  grandmamma ! " 

"  Agam,  with  all  my  heart ! "  cried  Unde  John ;  "  she  is  one  of  the 
best  women  in  <»reation— a  natural  woman !  if—" 

"  Those  are  the  women  for  mo ! "  exclaimed  Bavw.  "  None  of  your 
Toaged,  stuok-up^  beggarly  aristocracy  i— a  natural  woman  will  beat 
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"If  ever  there  existed  a  really  good  woman  in  the  world,  she  is 
one ! " 

"  We  must  have  her  up ! "  cried  Baven.  "  We  must  have  her  up  in 
time.  This  a£Fair,  you  know,  must  not  take  place  in  her  absence. 
Apropos,  we've  not  drunk  our  absent  friends !" 

"  Our  absent  friends ! "  echoed  Uncle  John,  promptly.  "  And  may  " 
for  he  wmilfL  make  an  addition  to  every  toast--*'  may  they  always  oe 
as  firm— as  firm— may  they  always  be  as  firm  as  the  rock  of  Oilh- 
raltarr 

"  Bravo !  '*  cried  Haven ;  "  very  good,  very  good !  And  now  I  rise  to 
propose  the  health  of  one  whom  I  highly  esteem,  whom  I  love,  and 
will  cherish— of  one  to  whom  I  owe  my  present  state  of  existence — of 
one — ot^— of  a— brave — of  a  brave— who — of  one  who — ^who— Fil  tell 
you  what  it  is,  my  old  friend,— if  I  go  much  farther  I  shall  stick  in  the 
mud !  I  am  no  pubUc  speaker;  not  a  bit  of  it;  but  I  do  with  all  sin- 
cerity propose,  and  I  know  I  feel  sure— at  least.  I  know  you  will  with 
equal  sincerity,  drink  the  health  of  Valentine !'' 

"Let  me  see,  I  think  we  drank  that  before  ?'* 

"  Did  we  ?  Well,  I  believe  we  did,  now  you  have  mentioned  it ;— you 
are  right.  But  never  mind !  —  let  us  drink  it  again.  And  yet,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  you  know— <f  my  memory  serves  me,  we  only  drank 
them  together!  so  let's  have  them  separately — Valentine!  — he's  a 
fine,  noble  fellow !  I  drink  14s  health  with  all  my  heart !  and  saooess 
to  him!" 

Of  course,  after  this.  Uncle  John  proposed  Louise,  and  then  Llewellen, 
and  then  every  other  toast  which  had  been  previously  drunk,  until  really 
he  did  begin  to  think  that  the  things  around  him  were  getting  par- 
ticularly restless !  Happily,  however,  the  real  state  of  tne  case  did 
not  fail  to  strike  him.  and  he  addressed  himself  to  Baven  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  that  effect,  and  suggested  that  albeit  they  were  per- 
fectly right  then,  the  probability  was,  that  if  they  drank  much  more 
they  should  not  be  qmte  so  right,  and  as  this  correct  suggestion  ac- 
corded precisely  with  the  views  as  well  as  the  feeUngs  of  Eaven  him- 
self, that  gentleman  promptly  made  another  suggestion,  which  had 
immediate  reterence  to  coffee.  In  vain  Uncle  Jomi  made  one  more 
suggestion,  which  touched  upon  the  abstract  propriety  of  having  it 
below :  JRaven  would  have  him  up  I  and  up  they  went. 

At  first,  Valentine  feared,  from  the  somewhat  studied  stateliness  of 
his  walk,  that  Uncle  John  was  not  exactly  so  correct  as  he  had  seen 
him ;  but  he  found  that  he  was  merry,  not  tipsy  —  elated,  nothing 
more.  Immediately  after  coffee,  notwithstanding,  he  conceived  it  to 
be  proper  to  send  for  a  coach,  and  Uncle  John,  as  he  graoeiuHy  took 
his  leave,  declared  openly  and  warmly,  that  he  never  spent  so  happy  an 
evening  in  his  life., 


CHAPTER  LV. 

The  Day  is  named.— Echo  insists  upon  fonningr  an  Alliance  with  Uewdlen. 

**  Hb  is  a  prince,  my  boy !  —  nothing  less  than  a  prince !"  exclaimed 
Uncle  John,  while  in  the  coach,  and  this  was  all  in  the  shape  of  expla- 
nation that  could  be  obtained  from  him  imtil  they  reached  home,  wnea 
he  "Mitered  at  length  into  the  matter. 

That  Valentine  was  delighted  when  he  heard,  not  only  of  Saven's 
generosity,  but  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  is  a 
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fact  which  it  were  useless  to  attempt  to  conoeal.  BverythiBC  now 
shone  brig;htly  before  him  :  he  knew  of  no  joy  which  he  oouLd  not 
possess ;  with  love  on  the  one  hand  and  competence  on  the  otiber,  he 
felt  that  he  and  Louise  had  but  to  live  and  be  nappy. 

"  Now  the  very  first  thing,"  said  Uncle  John,  when  he  had  explained 
all  clearly— *' the  very  first  thing,  my  boy,  that  fou  have  to  do  is  to  get 
the  day  fixed,  that  we  may  know  what  we  are  about.  There  aie  many 
important  matters  to  attend  to  which  cannot  be  done  in  a  daf .  IFhera's 
the  house  to  look  alter :  there's  that  to  prepare :  there's  yowt  mother  to 
run  down  for,  and  a  hundred  other  things  which  require  time  and«i«47. 
l^erefore,  let  the  day  be  fixed,  that  we  may  know  how  mueh  time  we 
have  to  do  it  all  in." 

Valentine  promised  to  prevail  upon  Louise  to  name  the  daf  if  pos- 
sible in  the  morning,  and  accordingly,  when  he  and  Uncle  Johk  amd. 
together,  he  remained  with  that  object  in  view. 

Louise  was  still  v^7  gentle,  and  although  rather  timid,  very  happy ; 
and  as  Valentine  had,  the  previous  evening,  imparted  the  secret  to 
Llewellen,  that  gentleman  correctly  felt  theut  iiis  presence  ^sa  not  on 
all  occasions  absolutely  wanted.  Hie  therefore  left  them  together  ml 
the  morning  in  question  the  very  moment  they  began  to  converse, 
and  as  this  was  what  Valentine  deemed  strictly  proper  and  very  agree- 
able, he  reverted  to  the  subject  at  once. 

^  My  dearest  Louise,"  said  he,  "all  is  now  happily  settled,  mth  the 
exception  of  one  point,  which  rests  with  ;f  ou  entiriuy.  The  dtti/^  vxy 
Louise ! — when  is  it  to  be  ?  Indeed  it  pams  me  to  teeae  ]nm,  appne- 
ciating,  as  I  do,  that  delioacy  of  feeling  by  which  you  are  aotuated ;  but 
you  know,  my  dear  girl,  that  I  must  be  importunate  until  I  can  prevail 
upon  you  to  give  me  an  answer.  OouLe,  settle  it  at  once !  Why,  you 
ailly  girl !— why  do  you  treml^?  Smile,  my  Louise,  and  be  joyous  as 
I  am !— I  know  that  we  shall  be  happy !  Do  you  not  bdieve  that  we 
shall?" 

•*  I  do— I  do  indeed,"  replied  Louise. 

''Come,  then,  why  are  you  so  pensive?  Look  up,  mjr  girl,  and 
settle  the  point  at  once.  Do  you  think  that  I  would  be  so  teased,  when 
I  could  put  an  end  at  once  to  it,  and  that  with  a  single  word  ?  Well, 
well,  let  me  manage  it  for  you.  Now  attend  to  my  instruotions.  It  is 
to  be  in  June :  I  will  therefore  commence  with  the  &8t  of  the  month, 
and  go  on  until  I  readi  tiie  day  on  which  you  would  like  it  to  take 
place,  when  you  must  kiss  me  and  say  '  yes,'  or  to  simplify  the  thing 
say  'yes,'  and  th^i  I  will  kiss  you.  Now  tnen;  would  you  like  it  to 
be  on  the  first  of  June  ?"  •  , 

''  Yes,"  said  Louise,  but  in  a  whisper  so  sofb  thaii,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  hissing  of  the  s,  it  must  have  been  mistaken  for  alence. 

The  moment  Valentine  heard  it  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  psid 
his  debt  in  tiie  coin  above  alluded  to  with  the  most  usurious  interest. 

"  Now,  my  love,"  said  he, "  you  must  be  cheerM  and  gay !  I  have  to 
tease  you  no  more — all  is  settled  now.  Gome!  banish  that  melancholy 
look,  Louise,  and  smile !  Where  is  Fred  ?  I  must  get  him  to  put  you 
in  spirits.  I  will  410^  allow  you  to  be  dull  Shall  we  find  him  in  the 
garden  ?    Yes,  there  he  is,  come." 

Into  the  gerd^  thev  accordingly  went,  «ad  Valentine,  making  his 
voice  appear  to  proceed  from  various  quarters,  shouted,  "  Llewelien  !— 
Uewellen !— Llewellen !— Llewellen  1" 

Llewellen  promptly  turned  towards  every  point,  and  then  < 
•*  Tearf  cootness,  now  phot  an  extraortinary  echol" 

"  Did  you  never  notice  it  before  ?"  inquii«d  Valentine. 
2  D 
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^  **  Gootness  knows  it,  never." 

•*  You  tary  it— fiing." 

" Tol,  lol,  lol,  loi! "  sang  Llewellen,  very  correctly  jumping  up  an 
octave. 

"  Tol,  lol,  lol,  lol !  '*  echoed  Valentine,  faintly,  thereby  making  it  ap- 
pear to  proceed  from  an  immense  distance. 

"  Phunterful  I  Phell,  I  never  tit !— pecause  there  are  no  mountains, 
no  hills,  look  you,  here ! " 

-  *'  What  is  that  to  me  P'*  said  Valentine,  assuming  a  female  voice,  which 
appeared  to  come  from  the  adioining  garden. 

*  Pho  is  that  ?  '*  inquired  Llewellen.  "  Some  potty  belongmg  to  next 
toor ! — ^hur'U  see  pho  it  is ! "  And  he  instantly  ran  for  a  ladder,  which 
he  placed  against  the  wall,  and  then  cautiously  mounted,  with  the  view 
of  neeping  over. 

*  I  see  you,"  said  Valentine,  in  the  sanie  assumed  voice. 

"  Hur  ton't  care !  **  cried  Llewellen,  as  he  showed  himself  boldly. 

"  Get  down :  don't  expose  yourself  there.  If  you  wish  to  say  any- 
thing to  me,  ril  come  over  to  you.  Now,"  contmued  Valentine,  hav- 
ing drawn  his  voice  cleverly  within  the  garden,—"  now,  what  have  you 
to  say?" 

Llewellen  stared  with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  amazement 
There  was  no  one  in  the  garden  adjoining !  he  could  not  see  a  soul,  and 
yet  he  heard  the  voice  as  plainly  as  he  ever  heard  anything  in  his  life  I 
Of  course,  Valentine  and  Louise  stood  as  if  they  were  astonished,  which 
was,  perhaps,  under  the  circumstances,  venial. 

**  Come  down ! "  cried  the  voice ;  "  don't  stand  there ! " 

Llewellen  was  not  a  man  whom  a  trifle  could  alarm,  but  it  must  be 
recorded  that  the  blood  left  his  cheeks.  He,  however,  descended,  and 
feeling  secure  in  the  integrity  of  his  intentions,  stood  firmly  again  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

"  Now  what  have  you  to  say  ?  "  inquired  the  voice. 

**  Who  are  you  ?  "  demanded  Llewellen. 

*•  Dear  me,  don't  be  alarmed !    I'm  only  Echo ! " 

**  Echo !  putt  f  cootness,  phere  are  you  P  Hur  can't  see  you  any  phere 
apout." 

**  See  me !  How  can  you  expect  to  see  me  when  you  know  that  there 
is  nothing  of  me  left  but  mv  voice  ?" 

Llewellen  held  this,  as  far  as  it  went,  .to  be  conclusive.  He  clearly 
oould  not  see  a  voice,  and  as  there  was  nothing  else  of  Echo,  it  followed, 
of  course,  that  there  was  nothing  to  see.  But  although  this  sufficiently 
accounted  for  th^invisibiUty  of  the  nymph,  Llewellen  could  not  under- 
stand the  exact  meaning  of  iier  immediate  presence;  nor  had  he  ever 
either  heard  or  read  of  ner  having  the  power  to  converse.  **  Speak  to 
her,"  said  he  to  Valentine.    "  Inteet,  if  s  pheiy  ott ! " 

"  I'll  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,"  observed  Echo ;  "  I  have  this  mo- 
ment taken  a  fancy  to  you,  and  to  you  only  will  I  speak." 

**  Converse  with  the  lady,"  said  Louise ;  "  she  will  not  harm  you.'* 

"  Putt,  look  yoiLhur  ton't  understand ! " 

**  Freddy,"  said  Echo,  "  I  love  you !  Speak  to  me,  my  dearest !  con- 
verse with  me— do,  there's  a  duck ! " 

"  Oh.  speak  to  her,  Ered ! "  said  Valentine ;  "speak  to  her ! " 

**  Putt  pho  am  hur  to  roeak  to  P  " 

'*  Oh,  hear  what  the  lady  has  to  say,  and  make  suitable  replies.  Shall 
werettfe?" 

"Notfortheworlt!" 

*•  Well,  come  then,  say  soBaething,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  I " 
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"  Putt  hur  ton't  know  phot  to  sajr !  Inteet,  hur  ton't  know  phot  sho 
wants ! " 

"  I  remain  here,"  said  Echo,  "expressly  for  the  purpose  of  telling  you 
how  dearly  I  love  you." 

**  Phell,  you  have  tolt  me  so  pefore !    Is  there  anything  pesites  ?  " 

**  Cannot  your  heart  suggest  the  rest  ?  " 

**  No ;  inteet  it  cannot." 

**  Oh,  Fred,  you  cruel  creature ! " 

**  Oh,  hur  won't  stant  pothering  here  with  a  thing  hur  can't  see ! " 
cried  Liewellen,  who  was  about  to  bounce  into  the  house,  when  Louise, 
takin?  his  arm,  said,  "  Do  obtain  permission  for  me  to  speak  to  her." 

"  Phill  you  allow  this  laty  to  speak  to  you  ?  "  said  Liewellen,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  rather  pleased  with  the  notion  than  not. 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Echo. 

"  Do  you  really  love  my  cousin  ?"  inquired  Louise. 

"  Oh,  most  fondly !  and  he  knows  it.  He'll  break  my  voice,  tlio 
cruel  creature !  and  when  that  is  gone,  I  shall  be  no  more ;  I  then  shall 
have  nothing  left  to  lose." 

"  Hur  ton't  care.  Let  her  lose  her  voice ;  inteet,  the  sooner  it's  cone 
the  petter." 

"  But  would  you  marry  him?"  inquired  Louise. 

"  Would  ?  1  will !  I'll  unite  myself  to  him  at  once.  He  shall 
carry  me  about.  I'll  mock  his  every  word.  I'll  ride  in  his  pocket. 
I'm  in!" 

As  the  last  words  were  thrown  behind  Liewellen,  he  thrust  his  hands 
into  the  pockets  of  his  coat  very  fiercely,  and  turned  round  and  round, 
as  a  cockchafer  might  under  circumstances  of  a  corresponding  character, 
for  he  couldn't  tell  at  all  what  to  make  of  it.  "  Hurm  in  a  mess ! "  he 
cried;  *' cootness  knows  it,  hur'm  in  a  mess ! " 

**  How  marvellous ! "  exclaimed  Louise,  with  appropriate  solemnity ; 
**  how  excessively  strange ! " 

**  Well,"  said  Valentme,  you  have  a  wife  that  vrill  stick  to  you,  at  all 
©vents." 

"Stick  to  me!    Putt  I  won't  have  it." 

••  Well,  how  do  you  mean  to  get  rid  of  her  ?  ** 

"  How  am  hur  to  kit  rit  of  her  ?" 

•'  By  smothering  her  voice !  I  cannot  conceive  a  better  plan.  It  is 
sore  to  be  effectual.    Sew  up  your  pocket,  and  smother  her  voice ! " 

'*  Coot ! "  cried  Liewellen ;  and  on  the  instant  he  grasped  the  tails  of 
his  coat  with  surprising  tightness,  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  Echo 
must  be  in  one  of  them,  he  didn't  care  which. 

**  Now.  then"  said  valentine,  "pull  the  coat  off.  But  be  sure  you 
don't  relinquish  your  hold !    If  you  let  go  for  an  instant,  she'll  be  out." 

Liewellen  was  about  to  act  upon  this  excellent  suggestion,  but  he 
had  no  sooner  made  the  attempt  thui  he  was  struck  with  an  idea,  which 
prompted  him  to  ask  how  it  was  possible  for  .him  to  take  off  his  coat 
while  he  kept  fast  hold  of  the  tails  P  which  was  indeed  a  highly  correct 
question  to  put. 

•*  Kif  me  a  lift,  my  pov,  look  you,"  he  added,  "  because  hur  can't  kit 
it  off  at  all  now  myself.'^ 

Valentine,  wishmg  to  meet  his  views  to  some  extent,  pulled  the  collar 
of  the  ooat  off  his  shoulders. 

"  There,  now  you  catch  holt  of  the  tails,"  said  Liewellen,  "ant  then 
hur  can  pull  out  mv  arms." 

**  No;  although  I  suggested  the  murder,  I'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
its  execution." 

2d2 
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**  Not  for  the  world ! "  cried  Louise. 

"Ckwtness  knows  it  now,  that  is  too  pat !" 

"  Let  me  out ! "  exclaimed  Echo,  "  let  me  out ! " 

"Not  a  pit  of  it,  matam,"  cried  Llewellen,  who,  grasping  his  tails  yet 
more  firmly,  hastened  out  of  the  garden  witii  the  view  of  obtainiag  the 
assistance  of  one  of  the  servants,  and  as  he  walked  with  the  collar  of  his 
coat  below  his  elbows,  both  Valentine  and  Louise  were  ooavulsed  with 
lauehter,  he  really  did  look  in  their  view  so  ungracefuL 

**  How  ridiculous  these  things  appear,"  observed  Valentine.  "Wiih' 
out  having  actuallv  witnessed  them^  should  we  not  regard  it  as  almost 
impossible  for  men  possessing  any  sense  at  all  to  be  placed  in  positions 
so  absurd  ?  " 

**  It  appears  to  be  so  natural,"  said  Louise.  "  Upon  my  word,  I  am 
not  at  all  astonished  at  its  effect  being  to  make  people  look  so  very 
silly." 

"  They  are  taken  by  surprise,  you  see  !  Were  they  to  reflect  (or  a  mo- 
ment, they  would  doubtless  repudiate  the  notions  which  alarm  them ; 
but  tnev  are  called  upon  to  act  on  the  instant :  they  are  astounded  at 
once ;  they  have  no  time  for  thought.  I  have  seen  men — courageous, 
strong-minded  men—men  whom  nothing  on  earth  visible  could  appal,  so 
shaken  at  the  moment  by  sounds  for  which  they  could  not  aocouiit,  as 
to  awear  to  be  the  veriest  cowards  in  existence." 

"Oh,  I've  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  it !"  returned  Louise.  **Now, 
this  echo:  why,  I  really  should  have  been  alarmed  myself  i—althou^h 
oonsdous  of  its  having  but  a  merely  mythological  existence,  and  of  its 
being  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  repercussion  of  sound,  upon  my 
word,  at  the  moment  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  make  of  it :  I  am  sure 
I  should  be  frightened :  I  am  certain  that  I  should !  But  poor  Fred ! 
Oh  do  let  him  carry  nis  wife  in  his  pocket.  Don't  let  oer  voioe  be 
smothered  just  yet.    It  will  be  so  glorious ! " 

This  put  Louise  in  high  spirits,  and  her  liveliness  oontintted  through- 
out the  day.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  the  thought  of  her  po&ition 
would  intrude  to  cast  over  her  beautiml  features  a  dight  shade  of 
meditative  gloom ;  but  Valentine,  whenever  he  perceived  this,  dispelled 
it,  and  then  all  was  sunshine  and  happiness  again. 


CHAPTEE  LVI. 

The  Preparations  for  the  ifairiaee.— A  Surprise. 

BusiKSSS !— business  was  now  the  order  of  the  day :  and  it  is  a 
highly  popular  fact  that  business  must  be  attended  to.  Uncle  John 
pronounced  himself  to  be  up  to  his  eyes  in  it!  Valentine,  Raven, 
Louise,  and  all  concerned,  were  now  pluns^ed  into  the  depths  of  busiaess. 
As  the  day-'that  day  to  which  lovers  in  general  look  forward  with 
joy— had  been  fixed,  all  felt  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost  The  vro- 
parations—especiaily  those  which  had  fidlen  to  the  lot  of  Unde  John 
— were  considered  immense,  for  he  had  made  up  his  mind  fuilv,  finnly, 
and  without  any  superero^i4iory  deUb»ation,  not  only  to  do  lus  duly 
but  to  astonish  the  nerves  of  Baven,  if  possible.  He  felt  strongly  that 
he  had  but  a  fortnight  to  do  it  all  m,  and  it  took  him  a  wedc  to  look 
after  a  house.  He  never  had  such  a  job !  At  the  full  eviration  of  that 
tune,  however,  he  got  one,  and  then  ne  did  think  he  saw  his  way  pretty 
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Louise  ^ii  this  period  felt  dreadfdUy  embamssed.  She  bad  Ho 
female  friends.  The  social  positioii  of  Eayen,  since  he  retired  from 
business,  bad  been  so  peculiar,  that  thcT  had  lived,  although  in  the  midst 
of  wealtn  and  splendour,  almost  secluded  from  the  world.  He  scorned 
to  associate  with  any  below  the  aristocracy,  and  the  aristocraojr  looked 
upon  him  with  contempt.  Hence  bis  bitter  hatred  of  them  in  the  aggre- 
gate, and  hence  the  embarrassed  position  of  Louise.  She  had  no  one  to 
advise  with,  no  one  to  confide  in,  but  her  maid.  There  were  but  two 
ladies  in  the  world  with  whom  she  had  ever  been  on  anything  like  terms 
of  intimaov,  and  they  were  both  absent  from  town.  She  was,  ther^ore, 
left  entirely  to  her  own  resources,  which  she  naturally  at  tnat  perioo 
felt  to  be  very  distressing. 

Valentine— although  every  effort  was  made  to  conceal  it  from  him-^ 
was  not  long  understanding  the  state  of  the  ease  precisely,  and  the  mo- 
ment he  dia  understand  it  he  felt  himself  bound  to  do  all  in  his  pow^r 
to  relieve  her. 

"  Louise,''  said  he.  embracing  the  very  fimi  opportunity  thai  ptesented 
itself,— "Louise,  I  reel  very  much  hurt** 

••  Dear  Valentine  J-at  what  ?  ** 

**  Nay,  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  that  I  shall  ever  ibrgive  yon." 

**  My  dear  boy !— why,  what  on  earth  is  it  ?** 

"  My  mother,"  saafL  Valentina  "  fou  have  not  invited  her.  You 
do  not  know,  my  love,  how  happ^  she  would  be^  if  ^ou  were  to  send 
for  her  at  once  to  spend  a  week  with  you,  to  advise  with  you,  to  relieve 
you  of  any  little  difficulty  you  may  be  under,  to  do,  in  short,  anything 
for  you." 

'  "l)ear  Valentine !"  eried  Louise,  as  the  tears  sprang  into  her  eyes^ 
for  she  in  an  instant  perceived  lus  object  ^'You  do  not  know  how 
much  I  love  you  for  this.  Oh !  that  would  indeed  make  me  happy. 
I  knew  not  how  to  mention  this,  my  love ;  but  believe  mei,  situated  as  i 
auL  nothing  could  delight  me  so  much." 

*  Tou  are  a  good  girl,  Louise :  she  riiall  come  up  at  onee<  I  will 
send  her  a  letter  by  this  night's  post,  and  run  down  myself  for  her  in 
the  morning." 

"There's  a  dear!-~But  you  will  not  be  long,iiij  Hyv»,  before  yon 
return?" 

"  I'll  be  back,  my  Louise^  as  soon  as  poss&bie.  She  does  not  at  pre- 
sent expect  to  come  up  before  the  thirtieth :  but  111  manage  that ;  and 
as  Prea  is  now  only  m  the  way  here,  I  may  as  weU  take  him  down 
with  me." 

Most  gladly  did  poor  Louise  consent  to  this  arrangement ;  and 
Valentine,  who  would  not  detain  her,  went  at  ooee  to  communicate 
with  Llewellen. 

That  gentleman  at  the  time  was  in  the  librar}^  reading  ^  Fox's  Book 
of  Martyrs,"  with  an  aspect  of  terror,  and  when  Valentine  without 
any  ceremony  entered,  he  gave  a  sudden  start  and  felt  strikingly 
queer. 

"  Tear  fcootness !"  he  exclaimed.  You  mate  me  trample !  Hur've 
pin  reating  apout  these  colt-plootet  intivituals,  until  inteet  bur  pecan  to 
ye  frightent,  look  you  !" 

*  Bear  me ! "  said  Valentine,  gravely.    "  But  I  hope  it's  aQ  over  P" 

"  Oh,  if  s  all  over  now :  putt,  upon  my  wort,  phen  her  reat  apout 
these  tevils  puming  poor  peopler  pellies,  ant  the  hke  of  that,  bur 
plush  for  their  prutality." 

"WeU.  never  mind  them  now:  I  have  something  to  say  to  you, 
Fred.— To-morrow,  I  am  going  into  the  ooostry." 
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••  To-morrow ! —Oh !  phot  for  ?  " 

"To  bring  my  mother  up.— I  start  early  in  the  morning." 

**  Then  inteet  hurll  lie  in  ped  all  tay.  Hur  won't  kit  up !  If  a  no 
use  at  all,  look  you !  Hur*Ye  nopotty  to  speak  to:  Louey  is  -posy, 
ant  ephery  potty's  pusy :  and  if  hur  co  out^  hur  ton't  know  phere  to 
CO  to. 

"Would  you  like  to  go  with  me?" 

"Phoot  hur  like  !— My  tear  poy !— Apove  all  things  pesides  in  the 
worlt!" 

"Well  then,  be  it  so:  we^  go  down  together ;  but  it  is  upwards  of 
seventy  miles!" 

"  Hur  ton't  care  a  pit  apout  the  miles,  if  if  s  seventy  millions.-— You 
say  hur  may  co  ?" 

^  I  shall  be  glad  of  your  company  I" 

"  That's  enough.    Hur'll  pe  retty ;  if  hur  sit  up  all  ni^ht" 

"  Oh !  we  shall  not  have  to  start  before  nine ;  so  that  if  you  call  on 
me  about  eight,  we'll  have  breakfast  together,  and  be  off." 

"  Hur'll  pe  there;  my  poy :  oh !  hurll  pe  there.  HurU  kit  lots  of 
cigars,  and  we  shall  have  such  a  peautiful  rite.  Too  you  phont  any 
coats  ?— Because  inteet  hur*ve  cot  three  of  the  pest  in  the  worlt." 

"  Well,  you  had  bettor  bring  two :  you  may  find  them  both  useful. 
But  I  must  be  off  to  toll  my  unde  :  for  A^  has  no  idea  of  it  yet." 

"  Hur  mustn't  oo  phith  you  ? " 

"Oh.  yes:  come  alone." 

To  the  delight  of  Liewellen,  they  accordingly  started,  first  to  book 
their  places,  and  then  to  search  for  Unde  John,  whom  they  eventually 
found  at  "the  house,"  in  the  midst  of  the  workmen,  as  dusty  as  any 
privato  gentleman  need  be. 

"Ah!  Mr. Liewellen."  he  exclaimed,  "here we  are.  you  see, up  to 
our  eyes  in  business.— It  will  be  a  different  nlaoe  though  to  look  at  this 
day  week,"  he  added  privately.  "  I  intend  to  have  all  this  done  up, 
and  all  this.  Before  I  have  done  with  it,  Mr.  Liewellen,  it  shall  be  nt 
for  any  prince !— mark  my  words." 

Valentine,  drawing  him  aside,  now  explained  to  him  what  he  proposed 
to  do  in  the  momins. 

"I  am  right  glad  to  hear  it,  my  bojr,"  cried  Uncle  John.  "I  was 
thinking  of  the  same  thing  myself  this  very  day,  for  there  are  manv 
little  matters  that  I  find  I  cairt  manage :  by  all  means,  Yal,  bring  hor  up ! " 

"  But  I  want  her  to  be  with  Louise." 

"  Well,  well ;  so  she  can  be,  my  boy  ;  so  she  can :  but  she  will  also 
be  able  to  give  me  a  little  advice  if  I  should  want  it  1  You  had  better 
run  and  get  my  cheque-book.  The  bank  will  be  closed,  you  know, 
before  I  get  home." 

"I  have  quite  enough  money,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Well,  but  your  mother  may  want  some." 

"I  have  plenty  for  both." 

"  If  you  are  quite  sure,  why  be  it  so.  Have  you  anything  more 
to  say  P" 

"Nothing." 

"Very  well;  then  run  away  with  you.  Mr.  Liewellen,  I'm  going 
to  turn  you  out.  I  shall  be  home  at  six.  You  will  dine  with  us,  Mr. 
Liewellen  P" 

||Inteet  hur  shall  pe  most  happy." 
You  will  not,"  said  Uncle  John,  taking  his  hand— "you  will  not 
^  more  tapy  to  be  there.  Mr.  LleweUen,  3iaa  I  shall  be  to  see  you. 
iiui  DO  off  with  you— come,  you  have  no  business  here !" 
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Being  thus  fairly  turned  out  of  the  house,  Valentine  took  Llewellen 
home  with  him,  and  gave  him  some  cold  beef  and  beer  to  amuse  him- 
self with,  while  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  when  they  went  for  a  staroll 
until  six. 

At  this  hour  TJncle  John  returned,  and  declared  himself  knocked 
up  as  nearly  as  possible ;  but  as  he  felt  an  immense  deal  better  during 
dmner,  everything  passed  off  with  spirit.  Whitely  and  Llewellen 
became  great  friends ;  they  paid  the  most  marked  attention  to  each 
other :  the^  seemed  to  be  happy  in  each  other's  society,  and  conyersed 
together  with  as  little  restraint  as  if  they  had  been  intimateljr  ac- 
quainted for  years.  The  entertainments  during  the  evening  were  various. 
V  alentine  related  how  Echo  had  determined  on  marrying  Llewellen,  and 
Llewellen  related  how  the  portraits  at  the  exhibition  load  mysteriously 
spoken,  and  how  loudly  he  nad  been  called  by  some  particular  friend  of 
his,  whom  he  was  utterly  unable  to  find,  and  as  all  this  was  perfectly  well 
understood  both  by  Whitely  and  Uncle  John,  they  were  kept  in  one 
continued  roar  of  laughter. 

Poor  Whitely  had  not  spent  so  happy  an  evening  for  many,  many 
years ;  he  forgot  all  his  cares  until  Llewellen  had  left,  when  the  thought 
of  his  boy  buried  gaiety  in  gloom. 

With  all  the  justly-celebrated  punctuality  of  the  sun,  Llewellen 
reappeared  in  the  morning,  at  eight,  and  he  and  Valentine  sat  down  to 
br^fast ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear—and  perhaps  it  was  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  things  that  ever  occurred  to  him— Llewellen 
couldn't  eat !  He  had  no  appetite !  A  most  substantial  breakfast  had 
been  provided— a  breakfast  which  was  after  his  own  heart,  and  to 
which  he  would  at  any  other  time  have  done  the  most  ample  justice : 
but,  while  he  tried  hard,  and  marvelled  greatly  what  on  earth  could  be 
the  matter  inside,  all  he  could  do  was  to  get  down  five  small  cups  of 
coffee,  three  eggs,  and  a  few  extremely  delicate  slices  of  ham,  wnich 
could  not  altogether  have  weighed  more  than  a  pound.  With  thi& 
however,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  be  content :  and  as  Valentine  finished 
about  the  same  time  as  he  did,  they  took  leave  of  Uncle  John  and 
Whitely,  and  started. 

As  the  coachman  was  about  to  mount  his  box  when  they  arrived  at 
the  inn,  the/  at  once  took  their  seats  and  were  off,  and  no  sooner  had 
they  got  quite  clear  of  the  smoke,  than  Llewellen  sang  every  song  he 
could  think  of.  He  was  in  the  highest  possible  spirits,  and  enjoyed 
himself  exceedingly ;  he  got  down  every  tune  they  changed  horses,  to 
have  a  glass  of  "  peautiful  peer,"  and  offered  his  cigar-case  ever  and  anon 
to  every  creature  upon  the  coach. 

In  due  time— to  his  unspeakable  satisfaction— they  reached  the  house 
at  which  the  coach  stops  about  seven  minutes,  to  enable  the  passengers 
to  have  what  is  technically  termed,  down  there,  **  dinner,"  which  cus- 
tomarily consists  of  a  roast  leg  of  mutton,  bread,  potatoes,  and  cal)bage. 
Llewellen  was  not,  however,  at  that  particular  period  dainty,  and  there- 
fore at  once  set  to  work  upon  the  mutton.  He  ought  to  have  paid  for 
six.  Being  resolved  to  make  up  for  what  he  deemed  his  lost  breakfast, 
he  made  the  look  of  the  joint  vanish,  as  if  by  magic.  The  passengers 
were  amazed,  but  said  nothing— -which  was,  in  all  probability,  much  less 
than  the  host  said,  when  he  looked  at  the  remains  of  the  departed. 

They  now  resumed  their  journey,  and  mirth  and  good  humour  again 
began  to  flow,  and  continued  to  flow  until  they  arrived  at  their  place  of 
destination ;  when  the  passengers— who  usually  then  bless  their  stars— 
seen^ed  to  think  it  a  pity  to  part. 

It  was  not,  of  course,  long  after  this  before  Valentine  felt  that  h% 
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mm  m  the  wma  <tf  lus  mother.  In  the  anas  of  no  other  oreatifre 
breathing  oould  he  have  had  those  feelings  whioh  he  experienced  then, 
^e  poor  lady,  it  is  inuL  oould  scarcely  ^peak,  but  she  expressed  so 
much  rapture,  and  smilea  through  her  tears  with  so  much  visible  joy» 
that  Llewellen,  as  she  welcomed  mm  eloquently  and  warmly,  really  felt 
1  a  somewhat  sensitive  heart. 


Well,  now,  my  dear,  tea  is  quite  ready,"  she  observed,  as  sooa  as 
this  burst  of  affection  was  over  i  I'm  sure  you  must  feel  very  faint.  I 
hope,''  she  added,  addressing  liewellen,  "  that  yon  will  make  yooTBelf 
perfectly  at  home." 

**  Inteet  f  oootnesst  you  have  mate  Bie  at  home  alretty,'*  leiplied 
Uewellen. 

'*  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it ;  come,  draw  to  the  ts^le.  Well,  and  hew 
did  you  leave  Miss  Baven,  my  love  P    1  do  so  long  to  see  her,  you  can*^ 

'*  She  is  quite  well ;  all  are  quite  welV  replied  Talentine;  "  of  ooone^ 
you  will  be  able  to  go  up  with  us  to-morrow  ?'* 

'*  To-morrow !  imposable  1  My  dearest  boy^  consider !  I  have  not 
the  least  thing  ready  1  I've  been  preparing  ever  nnce  I  received  yonr 
letter  this  morning ;  but  as  for  going  to-morrow !  indeed,  my  dear,  the 
thing  ia  altogethw  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  it  is  not  proper  that 
you  should  return  to-morrow.  1  would  not  have  you  do  it  lor  tlM 
workL  To  come  down  one  day,  and  go  up  anin  the  next !  It  would 
really  be  sufficient  to  throw  you  on  a  bed  or  oeliness.  I  am  eertain, 
m^  lovei  you  couldn't  bear  the  fatigue.  No ;  what  I  was  thinking  ot  ia 
this  :^tnat  if  I  can  arrange  things  to-m«Hrrow,  we  oan  go  up  the  aest 
d«r  l—that  will  he  pleasant  if  we  ean  manage  it  so." 

"Ton  are  not,  then»  quite  sure;,  even  of  that P" 

"Why,  I  think  it  can  be  done.  At  all  events,  I'll  try.  Ton  have 
Bven  me  no  time  to  prepare !  The  thing  was  so  unexpected  I  But  I 
think,  notwithstanding  that,  I  nuiy  venture  to  say  that  I  am  snre  we 
shdllbeabletogothen." 

I>uring  this  short  colloquy  the  chickens  were  fast  diBappearing.-» 
liiewellen  was  at  them,  and  doing  full  justice  to  each  partaduar  joinl 

"I  am  g^  to  see  you  eat/^  sma  the  widow,  very  innoceBt%.— 
**  Talentine,  my  love,  pray  help  Mr.  IileweUen  to  some  more  ham." 

^'Mr.  llewellen,"  returned  Valentinei  ''likee  to  help  himself 
mother,"— which  was  a  fact 

**  Gootness  knows  it,  these  chickens  arepeantifttl,"  obsohredLleweUiB. 

**  I  am  very  glad  you  like  them." 

"  Inteet,  hur  enjoy  them  much,  look  yon ;  ant  as  for  the  peer  \  thef 
ton'tjprew  such  peer  in  Gaermarthen." 

''We  are  famous  for  beer  here,"  observed  ValentiuM;  ''how  old  is 
this,  mother?" 

*!  J^o  y«aiB,  my  love." 

''  Two  pears  dt !  Tear  f  coodness,  now;  is  it  two  years  olt  ?  Fhv, 
town  phere  hur  come  from,  they  prew  it  on  the  Saturtay,  and  trink  it 
OB  the  Montay  \    Two  vears !  pheU,  inteet  now,  it  is  very  excettent." 

And  it  was  verv  excellent;  and  he  drank  a  oreat  quantity  of  it;  and 
he  eiuoyed  himself  over  it  during  the  whole  of  the  evening,  which  was 
spent  very  happily  by  alL 

The  next  day  was  occupied  chiefly,  by  Valen^ne,  in  showing  Llewellen 
ttie  ancient  {architectural  beauties  of  the  town ;  and  by  the  widow,  in 
makmg  preparations  for  her  journey— which  she  kK)ked  upon  as  being 
tremendous— and  on  the  following  morning  they  started. 

Asapuw  matter  of  courtesy  to  the  hwiy,— by  whom  he  foltthathe 
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bad  been  most  kindly  treated,  and  whom  he  really  admired  very  much, 
— Llewellen  had  insisted  upon  riding  inside.  This  Valentine  knew  was 
an  ordeal  which,  as  he  went  through  it.  he  would  feel  very  sererely,  and 
for  the  first  fort^  miles  he  most  certeuily  did,  for  he  could  neither  smoke 
the  beautiful  cigars  he  had  with  him,  nor  get  out  every  time  they 
changed  horses,  for  beer ;  but  when  they  had  dined,  he  felt  nothing  more 
of  it,  for  he  instantly  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slept  soundly  until  they 
reached  town. 

As  Valentine  had  duly  advised  Uncle  John  of  their  intentioin  to  oome 
up  that  day,  he  considerately  met  them  at  the  coach,  and  conducted 
them  homa  Here  everything  essential  to  their  immeuate  comf(»1  was 
prepared,  and  they  had  tea  together,  and  were  really  very  hapny.  The 
widow  thought  that  Uncle  John  looked,  if  aovthing,  somewhat  more 
pale  than  he  was  wont ;  but  as  he  assured  her  that  he  never  was  better 
in  his  Ufe,  she  was  perfectly  content 

**  But  do  I  look  pale  V  he  inqunred.  ^  Bo  you  really  now  think  I 
lookjMae?'* 

"  Why,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  an  unhealthy  paleness;  but 
you  do  not  look  so  ruddv  as  vou  did.'' 

Uncle  John  went  to  the  glass,  and  examined  the  colour  of  his  coun- 
tenance most  ininutely ;  but  he  really  eould  not  himself  pcfroeive  any 
striking  alteration.  But,  then,  senng  himself  as  he  did  every  day,  he 
admitted  mentally  that  he  was  not,  perhaps,  Quite  so  well  able  to  judge 
as  one  who  had  not  seen  him  for  months.  Still  he  did  think  that  the 
change  was  not  very  alarming,  more  especially  as  he  remembered  that 
while  shaving  that  morning,  it  had  struck  him  that  he  looked  extremely 
welL  And  yet  when  he  came  to  reooUeot  himself  he  had  felt  for  several 
days  rather  queer,  which  might,  it  was  true,  be  indicative  of  the  gradual 
decay  of  nature;  but  he  really,  when  he  rejected  upon  the  matter 
calmly  again,  was  not  by  jiny  means  willing  to  beheve  that  it  was  sa 
"  The  fact  is,  my  fpj\'*  said  he,  *'  I  have  been  of  late  so  flurried,  that  it 
wouldn't  be  surprising  if  I  looked  even  paler  than  I  do.  For  the  last 
week,  indeed,  I  have  scarcely  had  a  wink ;  and  Til  defy  any  man,  if  he's 
as  strong  as  an  elephant,  to  look  so  weU  as  he  ought  to  look,  if  he  hasn't 
bis  natural  rest." 

"  Ohy  yon  look  very  well.  My  remark  applied  simply  to  your  odour : 
but  mere  colour  does  not  always,  you  know,  indicate  the  existence  of 
health." 

Unde  John  was,  however,  not  satisfied :  if  any  other  friend  had,  then« 
dropped  but  a  hint  having  reference  to  his  paleness,  he  would  doubtless 
have  fancied  himself  rather  ill. 

Immediately  after  tea,  Llewellen  and  Valentine  left  them,  the  one  to 
herald  the  virtues  of  the  widow  to  Louise,  and  the  other  to  assure  her 
of  his  safe  return.  Valentine  foimd  that  he  had  been  anxiously  ex- 
pected, and  when  she  had  afieotionately  welcomed  him  back,  Llewellen 
commenced  a  long  tale  having  r^erence  to  the  admirable  charactoristics 
of  the  widow. 

"  She  is  a  plain,  goo^  kind,  motherly  creatura"  said  Valentine, 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  Llewellen's  warm  eulogia  *^But  Fred  is  going 
rather  too  far." 

"  Not  a  mt,"  cried  Llewellen ;  "  she's  a  tear  of  a  woman,  bur  atmire 
her !— ant  Louey  I—she  cave  me  such  peer  I— two  years  olt,  Louey  !— 
peer  two  years  olt !" 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  I  shall  love  her!"  said  Louise.  "  I  know  I  shall, 
dearly.  I  must  be  introduced  to  her,  you  know,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.    WhattlmeshaUIcall?" 
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'•  Oh!  do  not  call,  my  love,"  said  Valentine.  "  There  will  be  no 
necessity  for  that,  she  can  come  with  me  here." 

"  But  papa^  my  dear,  insists  upon  my  calling.  He  says  that  I  ought 
to  call  mrst,  m  order  to  prevail  upon  her  to  return  with  me;  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  am  anxious,  most  anxious,  to  show  her  every  possible 
respect." 

Valentine,  in  a  moment,  saw  how  the  matter  stood,  and,  thereforeL 
said  no  more  about  it;  he  simply,  at  the  suggestion  of  Louise,  namea 
the  time  and  there  left  it 

"  And  now,"  said  Louise,  playftillv,  looking  at  her  watch, "  111  allow 
you  to  remain  with  me  ten  minutes  longer,  and  then  you  must  go  home 
and  have  a  long  nighfs  rest" 

*'  I  am  not  at  all  fatigued,  my  dear  girL" 

''  Oh,  I  am  sure  that  you  must  be !  Poor  Pred,  you  see,  is  already 
asleep. 

*'  Well,  it  certainly  is  extraordinary  that  he  should  be  asleep." 

**  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  that  is  no  criterion ;  but  ten  minutes 
longer !— Ill  allow  you  no  more." 

Valentine  consented  to  remun  but  ten  minutes ;  and  thev  then  con- 
versed earnestly  upon  the  subject  which  almost  exclusively  occupied 
their  thoughts,  until  something  induced  Louise  to  look  again  at  the 
watch,  when  she  found  that  two  nours  had  flown  away  somehow. 

**  Good  gracious ! "  sbe  exclaimed.  '*  There,  do  not  remain  another 
moment.  Here,  have  I  been  keeping  you  all  this  time,  when  you  oui|;ht 
to  have  been  at  rest,  poor  boy !  There,  good  night.  Be  sure  you  give 
my  dearest  love  at  home !" 

They  embraced  each  other,  and  having  mutually  exclaimed,  "^  God 
bless  you !"  with  heartfelt  sincerity— they  jiarted. 

In  the  morning;  at  the  appointed  time,  Douise  arrived  in  the  carriage. 
Valentine  had  quite  prepared  his  mother  for  tins,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  convince  her  that  it  was  **  nothing,"  which  the  good  lady,  even  when 
she  saw  it^  could  scarcely  believe.  But  oh !  when  Louise  entered  the 
room  and  flew  towards  her,  and  kissed  ner,  and  hung  on  her  neck,  and 
expressed  herself  happy,  all  considerations  having  reference  to  style 
vanished ;  she  felt  that  she  loved  her  at  once. 

Louise,  on  this  occasion,  was  dressed  as  nlainly  as  possible,  and  this 
tended  not  only  to  heighten  the  effect  of  her  natural  charms,  but  to 
enhance  the  good  opinion  of  her  friend,  who  saw  in  her,  not  what  she 
would  have  termed  a  "  fine  lady  "  but  a  gentle,  affectionate,  amiable  girL 
one  whom  she  could  love  without  anv  restraint  On  the  other  hand 
Louise  was  deUghted  with  her:  she  felt  that  she  had  then  indeed  a 
friend  in  whom  she  could  confide:  nay,  she  felt  that  she  then  had  a 
mother. 

Under  these  delightful  circumstancee— and  they  were  most  delightful 
to  both— they  sat  down  side  by  side  upon  the  sofa»  and  chatted  together, 
and  opened  their  hearts  to  each  other  as  unreservedly  as  if  they  had 
really  been  parent  and  child.  Louise  was  impatient  to  take  her  home. 
"I  will  indeed"  she  exclaimed,  "endeavour  to  make  you  so  happv! 
and  papa  will  be  so  highly  pleased  to  see  you ;  and  everything  mil  be 
*o  delightful." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  child,  I  feel  already  that  I  cannot  but  be  happy 
withyoul" 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good  soul," 'returned  Louise, "  and  I  equally  feel 
that  I  cannot  but  love  you." 

Valentine  at  this  point  re-entered  the  room,  and  as  the  widow  then 
retired  to  **  put  on  her  things^"  Louise  began  to  laud  her  to  the  skies. 
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And  she  did  so  with  most  unaffected  sincerity ;  she  felt  what  she  ex- 
pressed :  she  did  love  her  with  the  purest  affection. 

"  Now,  my  dear  child ;  I  am  quite  at  your  service/*  said  the  widow, 
on  her  return,  with  much  ^iety. 

The  hell  was  rung,  and  Valentine  prepared  to  go  with  them,  when 
it  was  playfully  intimated  that  the  honour  of  his  company  was  not  then 

"  Well,  hut  give  me  a  ride  J"  cried  Valentine.  "Let  me  see  you 
home !    I  don't  want  to  interfere  with  your  mystic  arrangements  !** 

Nor  did  he.  All  he  wanted  was  to  he  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  lest 
on  getting  into  the  carriase  she  should  feel  at  all  embarrassed ;  but  as  he 
found  that  they  both  understood  each  other  perfectly,  he  just  saw  her 
introduced  to  Eaven,  and  lefb  them. 

During  his  absence  from  town  great  process  had  been  made.  The 
carpenters,  and  the  plasterers,  and  the  ^aziers,  and  the  paper-hangers, 
under  the  active  surveillance  of  Uncle  John,  had  prepared  the  house 
for  the  reception  of  the  furniture,  which  had  already  been  chosen,  and 
which  certainly  reflected  great  credit  upon  his  taste.  That  only  had  to 
oome  in;  and  when  it  did  come  in,  it  was  interesting  to  notice  the  spirit 
and  pride  with  which  he  superintended  the  whole  of  the  arrangements. 
In  his  view.  Haven  must  of  necessity  be  astonished.  He  felt  perfectly 
certain  of  that;  and  as  that  was  one  of  the  greatest  immediate  objects 
he  had  in  view,  he  was  happy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Eaven  had  not  been  inactive.  Jewels,  which  had 
not  for  years  seen  the  lights  had  been  drawn  from  their  obscurity, 
polished,  and  reset,  to  embellish  Louise  on  the  bridal  mom. 

These  Louise,  in  the  natural  pride  of  her  heart,  could  not  conceal  from 
the  eyes  of  her  dear  kind  friend.  To  her  all  were  displayed,  and  the 
widow  was  amazed  at  their  dazzling  beauty;  but  when  Louise  placed 
before  her  a  watch  thickly  studded  with  brilliants,  which  Baven 
intended  to  present  actually  to  her.  she  scarcely  knew  how  to  express, 
or  what  to  do  with  herself,  her  dehgnt  was  so  intense. 

And  thus  matters  proceeded ;  each  taking  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
the  task  to  be  ^rformed,  and  all  feeling  in  the  highest  degree  happv. 
Louise  got  on  amazingly  with  the  assistance  of  her  ftiend,  whom  she 
considered  the  most  clever  creature  breathing !  Oh.  no  one  could  be 
by  possibility  comparable  with  her !  The  Misses  Stevens—who  were 
to  be  the  bridemaias— -were  nothing  equal  to  her,  although  at  one  time 
she  did  think  them  clever  in  the  extreme. 

The  day  approached.  Louise  began  to  count  the  hours,  and  Valen- 
tine's heart  beat  high.  Nothing  could  exceed  in  brightness  the  prospect 
before  them.  Not  a  cloud  was  visible :  all  was  clear  to  the  horizon,  and 
below  it  they  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  all  was  equally  beautiful 
and  fair. 

Uncle  John  was  nearly  ready.  They  felt  certain,  from  the  delight 
which  his  features  portrayed,  that  his  views  had  been  met ;  but  not 
one  of  them  was  suffered  to  enter  the  house !  No :  when  the  place  was 
tidy,  they  might  all  be  admitted ;  he  should  indeed  be  happy  to  see  them 
all  then ;  but  not  before !— Such  was  the  edict. 

The  task  which  Eaven  had  proposed  to  himself  had  already  been 
performed,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  that  which  was  not  to  be 
accomplished  until  the  very  day.  He  had  therefore  more  time  on  his 
hands  than  the  rest ;  which  time  he  spent  chiefly  alone.  On  the  even- 
ing, however,  before  the  day  on  which  they  were  all  to  dine  specially 
witn  Idm— which  was  the  day  before  that  on  which  the  ceremony  was 
appointed  to  take  place— he  took  oocasioQ  to  intimate  to  Valentine  that 
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he  wished  to  hove  &  word  with  him  in  private.  Talentine  was  then  on 
the  point  of  leaving  for  theni^ht,  but  he  stopped  of  course  then,  and  as 
the  rest,  hearing  the  intimsbion  given,  at  once  rehired,  he  and  Baven 
were  left  alone. 

'*My  dear  boy,*'  said  Baven,  after  a  pause,  '*the  day  is  at  hand— the 
dajr  on  which  I  hope  that  you  and  Ixmiee  will  eommenee  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  career  of  happiness— and  as  I  shall  not  have  another 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  on  the  subject,  I  wish  now  to  s»  a  few — 
but  a  very  few  words,  oefore  you  take  my  girl  from  me.  My  boy,** 
he  continued,  with  great  intensity  of  feelinfj^— *' All  the  confidence  that 
man  can  have  in  man  I  have  in  you.  I  know  you  to  be  affectionate^  I 
know  you  to  be  firm :  I  know  that  you  possess  too  the  spirit  of  a  man, 
to  bear  up  boldly  against  difficulties^  whatever  shape  they  may  assume: 
but  I  am  getting  old,  and  weak,  and  apprehensive,  my  boy,  and  that 
weakness— in  spite  of  my  conviction  of  its  being  unnecessary— prom|^ 
me  to  claim  of  you  now  a  solemn  promise,  that  ^i^tever  may  oeour  to 
me— God  knows  what  may !— but  what  ever  may  occur,  you  wiU  be  firm, 
BtiUfirmtoLouke!" 

*'Mo0t  solemnly,**  snd  Valentine,  "I  do  pnromise  this;  and  every 
^ling  of  affection,  as  well  as  ev6r]r  principle  of  honour,  binds  me  to  the 
fjftithml  performance  of  that  promise.** 

**  You  will  never  desert  her,  let  what  may  happen  to  me  ?" 

"Nevbe!** 

**  I  am  content.  I  nevet  doubted  your  firmness,  I  never  doubted  yoor 
sincerity ;  believe  me,  my  boy,  I  never  did ;  but  I  fett  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  obtain  this  promise  firom  you— aHhough  it  was  previously  implied-* 
being  sure  that  by  any  promise  directly  given,  yon  would  feel  bound 
for  ever.  In  life,  my  dear  boy,  a  varietv  of  things  occur  to  us  of  whi(^ 
we  have  no  previous  conception,  while  tmngs  of  which  we  are  daily,  nay 
hourly,  in  dread,  never  occur  to  us  at  all.  In  one  of  us  can  tell  what  may 
happen ;  but  I  am  happy  in  the  conviction,  that  whatever  may  hi^pen 
to  me.  you  will  still  be  firm  to  poor  Louise.^' 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  anything  should  happen  to  you  of  suffioient  im- 
portance to  bring  my  firmness  to  the  test  I*'  * 

•*  To  that  I  say  Amen.** 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  continued  Valentine, "  the  possibility  of  anything 
occurring  to  you  which  could  do  so  much  as  that,  for  were  you  even  to 
be  lost  to  us,  the  effect  unon  me  would  be  to  make  me  feel  that  I  was 
bound  to  Louise  by  an  additional  tie.  being  the  only  one — as  I  should 
be  then— to  whom  she  had  to  look  for  OToteotion.  Fear  not  then; 
under  any  circumstances,  I  will  be  firm :  1  cannot  be  a  traitor  to  my 
heart!** 

**  You  are  a  noble  boy !  I  hope  nothing  may  occur ;  still  the  brain  of 
an  old  man  teems  with  strange  fears.  But  away  now  with  all  appre* 
hensions.  May  you  be  for  ever  hajypy !  Were  anything  to  happen  to 
that  poor  girl,  I  should  never  survive  it.  She  has  been  to  me  ail  that  a 
child  should  be  to  a  father,  and  I  feel  in  my  heart  that  to  her  I  have 
been  s^  that  a  father  should  be  to  a  child.  God  bless  her !— bless  you 
both !  You  will  not  mention  what  1  have  said  to  a  soul ;  for  others 
might  imagine  that  I  should  not  have  said  what  I  have  if  I  did  in 
reality— as  I  do  in  reaHty — place  implicit  confidence  in  your  honour  !  ** 

Valentine  promised  tlkt  not  a  syllable  on  the  subject  should  be  men- 
tioned, and  when  Baven  had  again  assured  him  that  he  held  him  in  the 
highest  admiration,  he  took  his  leave.  Still  he  could  not  but  think  all 
this  strange.    He  could  well  understand  how  a  fother,  on  the  eve  of  the 

^mage  of  his  child,  should  feel  anziouff— deeply  anxious— for  lier 
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welfikFO;  but  he  oonld  not  at  all  understand  whir  troubles,  ot  wfaioh 
no  prospect  appeared,  should  at  such  a  time  as  that  be,  without  the 
slightest  reason,  apprehended.  He  would  not,  however,  dwell  upon 
that  then.  Baven,  ne  knew,  was  an  eccentric  creature,  and  to  that  he 
attributed  all. 

In  the  morning.  Uncle  John,  having  completed  his  task,  gave  notice 
tiiat  at  one  o'clock  precisely  he  should  do  himself  the  pleasure  of  calling 
at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Baven,  to  take  hinL  Louise,  Valentine,  Llew- 
eUen,  and  the  widow,  to  see  the  house ;  and  aocordin^y,  at  the  hour 
appointed  he  did  call,  and  found  them  all  prepared,  and  very  anxious 
to  see  it. 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,'*  he 
observed,  with  all  possible  pomp,  as  his  Uttle  eyes  twinkled  with  plea- 
sure,— "1  have  tne  honour  to  announce  that  the  future  residence 
of  certain  parties,— one  of  whom  shall  be  especially  nameless,  for  her 
name  is  now  scarcely  worth  twenty  hours*  purchase,— is  perfectly  ready 
for  inspection ;  and  I  have  also  the  honour  to  announce  that  the  humble 
individual  who  now  stands  before  you  will  be  happy  to  conduct  you 
thereto  without  delay ! " 

This  announcement  was  hailed  with  delight,  and  they  were  all  most 
happy  to  shake  hands  with  the  herald,  and  to  place  themselves  under 
his  guidance.  The  carriage,— which  had  been  ordered  at  one  on  the 
strength  of  his  reputation  for  punctuality,— was  then  at  the  door ;  and 
therefore  all  but  Llewellen  and  Valentine  entered  it  at  once,— IJncle 
John  having  given  instructions  to  the  two  outcasts  to  take  a  cab  and  keep 
behind  them ;  and  thus  in  due  time  they  arrived  at  the  theatre  of  his 


at  pleasure  they  all  expressed  when  they  entered  the  house ;  what 
raptures  they  were  in  as  they  passed  through  the  rooms ;  Kiiat  delight, 
in  short,  every  arrangement  mspired,  may  be  conceived.  Under  less 
auspicious  circumstances,  probably,  the;^  would  have  felt,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  bound  to  express  themselves  with  some  considerable  warmth ; 
but  here  was  ample  reason  for  their  rapture.  Uncle  John  had  not  only 
realised  his  sanguine  anticipations ;  he  had  surpassed  them !— he  had, 
indeed,  made  it "  a  residence  fit  for  a  prince  !'* 

Such  being  the  case,  then,  Valentine,  knowing  that  the  cellars  had  been 
aUo  well  furnished,  proposed,  with  gr^  eloquence.  Uncle  John's  health; 
a  proposition  to  which  all  responded,  and  the  wine  was  nroduced,  when 
his  health  was  drank,  and  then^  "  Health  to  the  bride !  ^  and  th^i  that 
of  the  bridegroom,  and  then  Mr.  Raven's,  and  then  the  widow's,  and 
then  Llewellen's ;  the  whole  of  which  were  honoured  with  the  utmost 
cordiality,  and  every  heart  seemed  filled  with  joy. 

All  but  Uncle  John  then  returned.  He  had  to  go  home  to  dress  for 
dinner,  and  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  movements  of  Whitelv,— who,  on 
this  particular  occasion,  had  been  6i)ecially  lnvited,-'Which  he  did.  and 
that  with  so  much  success,  that  precisely  at  half-past  six  they  left  home 
to  join  the  happy  people  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Eaven. 

On  their  amval  Louise,  Valentine,  Baven,  Llewellen,  and  the  widow 
were  assembled  in  the  drawing-room,  chatting  so  gaily,  and  looking  so 
joyous,  that  they  seemed  auite  resolved  that  tiie  cares  of  the  worid 
should  be  shut  out  at  least  for  the  night. 

At  this  haroy  moment  Undo  John  and  Whitely  entered,  and  Louise 
ran  to  meet  Mr.  Whitely  and  to  give  him  a  smihng  welcome,  which  he 
gracefully  acknowledged ;  but  the  instant  the  eye  of  Baven  met  his,  he 
started  as  if  struck  with  paralysis.  In  Biaven  he  beheld  the  seduow  of 
hiB  wife;  and  he  stood  for  a  moment  struggling  with  those  feelings 
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which  the  sight  of  him  had  aroused ;  hut  as  the  vivid  reooUeotioii  of  his 
wrongs  rushed  at  once  with  overwhelming  impetuosity  upon  him,  he 
sprang  at  Eaven's  throat  with  maniacal  fury. 

"  Villain ! "  he  exclaimed,  fiercely ;  "  cruel,  heartless,  monstrous 
villain  !    My  children  ! — where,  where  are  my  children  ?" 

*•  Stand  off ! "  cried  Llewellen. 

**  Are  you  mad  ?"  exclaimed  Valentine.  **  Let  go  your  hold ! "  and  he 
instantly  forced  him  back  and  held  him. 

Baven  uttered  not  a  word.  He  sank  at  once  upon  the  breast  of 
Llewellen,  by  whom  he  was  borne  senseless  from  the  room. 


CHAPTEE  LVIL 

Explaining  yarious  matters  touching  the  Ul-timed  Recognition. 

Pes  some  time  after  Baven*— who  was  instantly  followed  by  the 
fainting  Louise,  and  her  dear  trembling  friend — had  left  the  room, 
Whitely,  Uncle  John,  and  Valentine,  stood  in  mute  amazement.  The 
expression  of  Whitelrs  countenance,  however,  amounted  almost  to  that 
of  madness ;  his  eyes  rolled  frightfully,  and  he  ground  his  teeth  fiercely, 
while  his  nands  were  tightly  clenched,  as  if  indeed  he  had  had  stQI 
Baven*s  throat  in  his  grasp. 

At  length  a  word  from  Uncle  John  broke  the  spell  which  thus  bound 
him,  and  ne  exclaimed,  "Why,  why,  do  I  stand  here,  when  I  have  him 
in  my  po^r  ?  " 

*^  Hold ! "  cried  Valentine,  as  Whitely  made  an  attempt  to  rush  from 
fhe  room.    "  Would  you  murder  the  man  ?  " 

"  Murder  him ! " 

**  This  is  n&ither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  you  to  seek  redress  of 
wronra." 

"What  are  time  and  place  to  meP"  exclaimed  Whitely.  "What 
8  courtesy  to  me,  when  1  have  that  monstrous  villain  within  my 
reach!" 

"  By  Heaven ! "  cried  Valentine, "  you  shall  not  leave  this  room  ex- 
cept with  the  view  of  quittins  the  house.  If  he  he  the  man  by  whom 
you  have  been  injured,  you  xnow  where  he  is  to  be  found :  proceed 
against  him  legally  as  you  please :  but  while  /have  strength  to  prevent 
i^  you  shall  touch  him  nomore.'^ 

Whitely  stood  and  looked  wildly  at  Valentine ;  but  knowing  his 
resolute  character,  he  made  no  attempt  to  force  his  way. 

"My  good  friend," said  Uncle  John,  soothingly,  " bray  be  advised: 
pray,  pray  do  not  let  passion  blind  you  to  reason.  I  know  you  have 
cause  for  being  thus :  I  know  that  your  wrongs  have  been  dreadful ; 
but  come,  let  us  talk  tne  matter  over :  let  us  see  what  is  best  to  be  done. 
It  is  certainly  a  melancholy  thing— a  very  melancholy  thing ;  but  my 
dear  friend,  no  good  can  arise  from  any  firantio  desire  for  revenge ! 
Come,  let  us  go  together:  be  guided  by  me :  indeed  I  would  not  advise 
vou  to  pursue  any  course  inconsistent  with  your  duty  as  a  man.  There, 
let  us  return :  there,  that's  right :  I  knew  that  you  would  be  reasou- 
able :  I  knew  you'd  be  advised." 

Whitelv  was  passive  as  Uncle  John  took  his  arm,  and  permitted  him- 
self to  be  led  from  the  house  without  uttering  another  word. 

V^ntine  now  was  alone;  but  although  the  event  had  come  like  a 
thunderbolt  upon  him,  he  soon  r6cx>vereid  his  self-possession.  "  This, 
then,  is  what  Baven  so  much  dreaded ! "  thought  he  i  "  this  is  the  dis< 
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ooTery  which  he  imagined  would  so  strongly  test  my  finnness.  Well ; 
the  test  has  been  applied.  Has  that  firmness  been  shaken  ?  Why 
should  it?  why  should  I  loye  Louise  less  than  before !  Doubtless  her 
father  deserves  the  epithet  applied  to  him  by  Whitely*:  doubtless  he 
has  been  a  seducer,  a  villain ;  but  ought  that  to  undermme  my  affection 
for  Louise,  or  to  induce  me  to  break  my  blighted  faith  to  her.  solely 
because  she  is  his  child  ?  Are  we  never  to  admit  the  fact  when  we 
behold  it,  that  a  fair  branch  may  spring  from  a  foul  stem  ?  Is  every 
beautiful  bud  to  be  blishted,  because  corruption  is  to  be  found  in  the 
parent  tree  ?  If  the  child  cannot  be  free  from  those  vices  which  cha- 
Tacterise  the  parent,  honour,  innocence,  and  purity  can  have  no  exist- 
ence but  in  name.  However  desperately  wicked  a  father  maybe,  it 
surely  does  not  follow  that  he  must  of  necessity  contaminate  his  child. 
In  this  case  I  am  sure  that  it  is  not  so,  and  hence,  were  he  even  loaded 
vnth  iniquities,  I  could  never  desert  her." 

Having  paced  the  room  for  some  time,  deeply  engaged  in  suggesting, 
with  the  view  of  repudiating,  every  objection  which  could  by  possibility 
be  urged,  he  rang  the  bell,  for  all  in  the  house  appeared  to  be  in  a  most 
extraordmary  state  of  excitement.  No  one  answered.  He  rang  again : 
slill  no  one  appeared.  A  third  time  he  rang  with  some  violence,  ana 
eventually  the  sentimental  porter  came  up,  and  with  tears  in  his  ejes, 
inauired  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  rung. 

**  I  want  Morgan,"  said  Valentine; "  tell  her  to  come  here." 

"  She's  with  missis,  sir :  poor  dear  missis !  which  is  very  ill,  sir.  I'm 
afeard  that  she  never  vfillKQt  over  it" 

"  Get  over  what,  sir  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Desire  one  of  the  girls 
to  tell  mv  mother  I  wish  to  see  her?' 

The  fellow  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  and  having  turned  his  eyes  upwards 
so  dexterously  that  the  pupils  became  completely  invisible,  quitted  the 
room  with  an  elaborately  lengthened  visage. 

In  a  short  time  the  widow  appeared,  and  having  thrown  her  arms 
round  the  neck  of  Yalentine,  buried -her  face  in  his  bosom  and  scbbed 
aloud. 

**  Mother,  mother ! "  said  he,  as  he  led  her  to  the  sofa.  **  Come,  come, 
come,  you  must  not  go  on  thus.'* 

**  Oh,  m^  dear,  this  is  sad,  very  sad :  it  is  indeed  very  shocking,  and 
at  such  a  time  too ! " 

'*  It  is  unfortunate,  most  unfortunate :  but  how  is  Louise  ?  " 

"  Poor  thing !  I  don't  know  how  in  the  world  she  will  ever  survive  it. 
She  has  been  twice  in  the  most  violent  h;^sterics,  and  she  is  now  crying 
fit  to  break  her  heart.— I  much  fear  that  it  will  prove  her  death-blow." 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense,  mother !  The  thing  is  oad  enough,  it  is  true ; 
but  it  is  not  so  dreadful  as  it  at  first  sight  appears." 

"  Oh^  but  it  is  a  very  terrible  shock  to  the  feelings  of  a  poor  dear  girl, 
at  so  critical  a  time  as  this." 

"  Well,  well:  can  I  see  Louise?" 

"  Bless  you,  my  dear,  not  on  any  account.  She  is  in  bed,  and  we 
have  sent  for  the  physician,  and  I  expect  him  here  every  instant.  I  am 
sure  that  if  she  were  to  see  you  now,  she  would  go  off  again,  and  we 
should  never  bring  her  to." 

'*  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  but  a  poor  comforter,  mother :  but  return  to 
her,  and  cheer  her^  and  give  her  this  kiss,  and  tell  her  from  me  that  she 
must  bear  up  against  it^  that  the  effects  of  the  shock  will  very  soon 
pa.«s  away ;  that  it  really  is  nothing  particularly  terrible,  and  that  not- 
withstanding what  has  occurred,  I  shall  be  ready  in  tne  morning  at 
eUTen  precisely." 
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"Oh!  tiiat,  my  lov«,  is  altogether  oat  of  tho  qoeadon;  tiiat  nmtl  be 
postpoiMd." 

"Why  should  it?* 

''Hark !  that  is  the  physician ;  yes,  there  is  his  carriaea  111  oome 
again,  my  poor  boy,  as  soon  as  I  can ;  bat  pray  keep  up  your  spirits.^' 

"  Keep  up  your's,  mother ;  and  be  sure  you  keep  up  those  or  liouiae.*' 

The  widow  promised  to  do  so,  if  possible,  and  oartod  from  the  room 
to  receive  the  physician. 

YaJentine  oould  not  fe^  surprised  at  Louise  having  bem  ehodced  at 
this  iU-timed  discovery :  he  thought  it^  under  l^e  ciroumstanoes,  but 
natural;  and  as  he  did  not  apprehend  that  anything  serious  would 
ensue,  he  resolved  not  to  give  way  at  all  to  dejection.  He  th^efore  rang 
the  bell  again,  and  when  the  same  purttaDical  person,  wfa<xn  Valentine 
did  not  suppose  to  be  more  virtuous  than  tiie  rest  of  his  cou^e,  re-appeared, 
he  desired  him  to  inform  Mr.  LleweU.«oi«  that  he  wte  anxious  to  have  a 
word  with  him  there. 

The  porter,  who  wpeared  to  be  somewhat  more  dreadfully  afflicted 
than  before,  vanished  gradually  to  aocompUsh  the  object  of  his  mission, 
and  in  a  short  time  Uewellen  came  into  me  room. 

**  My  tear  poy,"  said  he, "  phof  s  all  this  treatful  pusiness  ?  Iiitaet  faur 
can  make  neither  het  nor  tail  of  it  at  all,  look  you !" 

**How  is  your  uncle  ?"  inquired  Yakntine. 

"  Inteet,  now^  he  seems  very  poorly.  Put  phot  tit  Whitely  mean  py 
hlschiltren?" 

*^He  was  enraged,"  replied  Valentine^  who  perceived  that  LleweUen 
had  not  been  much  enlightened  <m  the  subject.  "  It  appesfs  to  be  an 
imhappj  affair  altogether." 

**6o  it  is:  put  hur  tont  unterstant  it!  hur  fear  there's  scHnething 
tfeotful  at  the  pottom  of  it,  look  you !    Inteet  f  cootoess,  hur  to." 

^  1  wish  you  would  do  me  a  favour,"  said  Valentine,  who  felt  that  as 
LleweUen  knew  nothing  about  the  matter,  he  might  ji|st  as  well  be  kept 
still  in  ignorance  as  not.  "  1  wish  you  would  tell  Mr.  Baven  that  I 
should  be  happy  to  speak  with  him  for  one  moment." 

*'By  all  means.  Hur  wish  you  coot  kit  to  the  pottom  of  it;  for 
although  hur've  pin  sitting  with  him  all  this  time,  hur  havn't  pin  aple 
to  kit  him  to  explain  a  single  wort." 

**  Tell  him  Til  not  detain  him  long." 

''  Very  coot,"  said  LleweUen,  who  lel%  the  room  at  onee ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  tiiree  minutes,  which  were  occuiued  by  Valentine  in  rehearsing 
the  part  he  had  to  perform,  he  returned  with  a  communicatioB,  t^ 
substance  of  which  was,  that  Saven  was  so  unwell,  that  he  tdt  quite 
unequal  to  the  task  of  conversing  with  him  unon  the  subject  then ;  but 
he  hoped  that  in  a  few  hours  he  should  be  sumoiently  recovered  to  do  so. 
"  Hur  tont  at  all  know  phot's  the  matter,"  added  Llew^ea.  **  Inteet 
it's  all  a  mysterious  tream  to  me ;  hur  only  know  that  hur  never  saw 
tears  in  my  uncle's  eyes  pefore.  Put  hur  say,  my  poy,  how  apout 
tinner  ?    Is  that  to  pe  totaUy  knocked  on  the  het  ?" 

**  UnhappUy,  the  dinner  which  we  were  to  have  had  has  been  com- 
pletely set  aside  by  this  unfortunate  affidr." 

'*  Put  we  must  have  some  sort  of  a  tinner.  TTe  can't  pe  starved  to 
teth !  Hur  wish  t'cootness  that  Whitely  hat  pin  at  the  pottom  of  the 
Tet  See^  insteat  of  coming  here  to  kick  up  a  nreeze  before  tinner.  Put 
lefs  see  apout  it:  let's  co  town  at  once.  Hur  know  there  are  some 
peautifiil  things,  pecause  poor  Lou^  tolt  me;  therefore  let's  co  town 
and  see  apout  the  pusiness.  We  shaU  aU  pecome  skeletons  up<m  the 
face  of  the  earth!" 
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Valentine  consented  to  accomnany  him,  not,  indeed,  because  he  had 
the  slightest  inclination  to  eat  then ;  but  because,  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  it  was.  at  least,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  immaterial  whether  he 
sat  at  the  table  or  not.  Llewellen,  of  course,  did  not  suffer  much  time 
to  elapse  before  he  ordered  dinner  up,  and  when  in  regular  course  it 
waa  produced,  he  certainly  held  it  to  bie  a  lamentable  thing  that  the  rest 
should  have  oeen  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  thereof.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, consider  himself  justified  in  permitting  his  grief,  on  that  accouniL 
to  interfere  with  his  appetite.  It  would,  perhaps,  have  heen  unwise  if 
he  had;  but  whether  such  would  in  reality  have  been  the  case  or  not, 
he  thought  it  perfectly  unnecessary,  and  therefore  assailed  each  course 
"with  all  his  wonted  zeal.  He  was,  notwithstanding,  much  annoyed 
at  the  fact  of  Valentine  being  so  delicate  on  that  occasion,  and  con- 
tended that  the  circumstance  of  a  man's  appetite  having  the  faculty  of 
being  destroyed  by  other  means  than  those  of  eating,  was  a  phenomenon 
which  had  never  heen  sufficiently  exi)Iained.  This  position  was  not 
impugned.  Valentine  had  no  disposition  at  that  time  to  supply  the 
desideratum^  for  although  he  had  nrmly  resolved  on  bearing  up  against 
any  disappomtment  of  which  the  ill-timed  event  mi^ht  be  productive, 
he  was  not  in  good  spirits,  nor  did  he  feel  then  the  slightest  mclination 
to  force  them. 

It  was  not  until  Llewellen  had  nearly  finished  his  dinner,  that  the 
physician  left  the  house,  but  the  moment  he  had  left,  the  widow  came 
to  communicate  to  Valentine  the  fact,  that  poor  Louise  was  in  a  high 
state  of  fever,  and  that  therefore  she  would  have  to  be  kept  for  several 
days  quiet  I  explained  to  the  physician,''  she  added,  ^*  what  was  to 
have  taken  j)lace  in  the  morning ;  out  although  he  assured  me  that  the 
poor  dear  girl  was  in  no  absolute  danger,  he  declared  that  every  idea  of 
that  kind  must  be  utterly  ahandoned?' 

This  point,  then,  was  settled,  and  Valentine  received  the  intelligence 
with  firmness ;  and  having  begged  of  his  mother  to  return  to  Louise 
instantly,  and  to  let  him  know  the  moment  the  sUghtest  change  took 
place,  he  buried  himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  making  his  ardent  anxiety 
for  Louise,  to  some  extent,  counteract  the  bitterness  of  that  feeUng  of 
disappointment,  which  he  found  it  impossible  entirely  to  suppress. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  summoned 
by  Baven,  Whitely  and  Uncle  John  were  engaged  in  a  warm  conver- 
sation, touching  the  most  correct  course  to  be  pursued.  Whitely^ 
might  have  been  anticipated,  urged  the  propriety  of  vengeance.  He 
contended  that  he  was  justified  in  infiicting  upon  his  enemy  the  utmost 
terrors  of  the  law :  and  declared  that  if  he  succeeded  in  doing  nothing 
else  he  would  have  him  denounced  in  a  court  of  justice  to  the  world, 
and  held  up  to  lasting  execration.^  Uncle  John,  on  the  contrary,  sug- 
gested a  compromise,  and  offered  to  effect  it  on  the  most  brilliant  terms, 
having  resolved,  if  even  Baven  would  not  accede  to  his  proposal,  to 
make  up  the  amount  himself.  But  Whitely  spumed  the  idea  at  once. 
"What!"  he  exclaimed  indignantly,  ''compromise  in  a  case  ol  this 
description  with  so  consummate,  so  monstrous  a  villain !  Never !  I'll 
pursue  him  with  the  utmost  rigour :  it  shall  never  be  said  that  I  com- 
promised my  honour,  which  in  reality  I  should  do,  by  consenting  to 
compromise  with  him." 

"  But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  more  calmly,  my  friend,"  said  Uncle 
John;  "let  us  look  at  it  solely  as  men  of  the  world.  Tou  have  heen 
wronged,  deeply  wronged:  of  that  I  cannot  entertain  the  smallest 
doub^  and  you  are  justified  in  bring^ig  him  who  has  wronged  you  to 
justioe,  nay,  you  are  in  a  social  sense  bound  to  do  so  if  it  be  possible;; 
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bat  aHhoarii  I  can  have  no  xaonl  doulxt  whatever  of  the  fisd^  alkm  tue 
to  ask,  whan  iegal  proof  have  you  that  you  have  been  wronged  by  this 
manP" 

"Oh !  I  can  produce  a  oham  of  circumstances,  suffideni^  strong  to 
brine  it  home  to  him  legally.    I'll  fix  him !    Oh,  ne  shall  not  escape ! " 

"  Very  w^,  in  that  case  I  still  say  that  you  are  bound  to  act  precisely 
as  ^u  propose ;  but  for  your  own  sake,  be  sure  that  ample  means  ajre 
available  before  you  proceed  too  far." 

It  was  perfectly  dear  to  Uncle  Jphn  that  Whitely  had  no  such  means ; 
and  being,  therefore,  more  anxious  to  effect  a  compromise  than  ever,  he 
left  him  to  call  upon  Baven  with  the  view  of  suggesting  to  kUn  tiie  ex- 
pediency of  some  private  arrangement. 

On  arriving  at  tne  house,  he  was  immediately  shown  into  the  dinine- 
r^m,  which  was  occupied  still  by  Yalentine  and  Llewellen ;  and  al- 
though he  expected  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  sudden  shock  would 
be  sufficient  to  induce  a  postponement  of  the  marriage^  it  a^cted  him 
deeply  when  he  heard  of  the  serious  iUness  of  Louise. 

Having  expressed  his  concern  very  feeUngly,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
sole Yalentine  by  all  the  means  in  his  power— knowins  well  that  he 
Mt  much  more  than  he  api>eared  to  feel— he  inquired  K>r  Eaven,  and 
on  learning  that  he  was  still  in  his  room,  he  begged  Llewellen  to  inform 
him  that  he  Wished  to  have  five  minut^  conversation  with  him  alone. 
"  Tell  hinL"  he  added,  ''that  it  is  on  a  subject  of  immediate  importance, 
and  that  although  it  may  be  settled  in  five  minutes,  there  is  now  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost." 

Llewellen  accordingly  went  to  deliver  this  message,  and  shortlv 
returned  with  an  answer  to  the  effect,  that  although  Kiaven  still  feit 
exoeedinglv  ill,  he  had  consented  to  see  him.  Uncle  John,  therefore, 
immediately  followed  his  guide,  by  whom  he  was  ushered  at  once  into 
the  room. 

As  he  entered,  Baven  was  sitting  at  the  table  in  a  state  of  extreme 
dejection,  but  he  rose  on  the  instant,  and  said  wilii  a  faltering  voioe, 
"  My  friend,— for  a  friend  I  must  still  consider  you,  however  much  you 
may  loathe  the  sight  of  me,— this,  indeed,  is  a  terrible  affair." 

Uncle  John  took  his  hand,  and  then  sat  down  beside  him,  and  then 
said,  "It  is  a  sad  business.  But,"  he  added,  after  a  pause,  "it  is  a 
thine  which  must  be  met !  It  is  useless  now  to  mourn  the  event  or  to 
dwell  upon  that  which  induced  it.  What  has  happened  has  happened. 
I  wish  not  to  refer  to  it  now,  but  as  a  thing  Which  having  been  done 
cannot  be  undone.  But  here  is  an  immediate  difficulty,  one  which 
must  be  faced:  the  only  question,  therefore  is,  how  is  it  to  be  sur- 
mounted P" 

"  That,  indeed,  is  the  question.  How  can  it  be  ?  "What  can  be  pm- 
posed  ?    How  am  I  to  act  ?" 

"  Can  it  not  be  in  some  way  arranged  f  Can  it  not  be  done  privately 
without  having  recourse  to  law  P" 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  most  wUlinely  would  I  do  anything  to 
settle  it.  ni  ^ve  him  ten  thousand  pounds,  or  if  that  will  not  satisfy 
him,  I'll  give  nim  fifteen  or  even  twenty,  provided  he  will  undertake  to 
annoy  me  no  more." 

"  It  was  in  order  to  suggest  something  of  that  kind  that  I  came  here 
this  evening.  I  have  named  the  subject  to  him  already,  and  although  he 
jpsjiaturallv  indignant,  and  spumed  the  idea  of  a  compromise,  declaring 
that  he  wpiud  have  law  and  nothing  but  law,  I  think  that  eventually 
ne  might  be  induced  to  consent  to  some  arrangiement,  whioh  I  am  sure 
would  be  better  for  all  parties  oonoerned." 
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"Ldk  liSiii  but  ooDfleni  li>  lajr  amnsemetit,  and  I  mb  Mlling  to 
agree  to  it  at  once.  Til  gi^  bim  anything  to  aettle  it :  an^  mm.  he 
thinks  proper  to  demand:  and  I  eauM  suggest  something  which  would 
render  the  expediency  of  suoh  a  settlement  apparent  in  his  oahn^  mo- 
ments, even  to  him." 

**  W  hat  is  it  ?  Let  me  know  that  I  may  urge  it,  for  I  am  really  mnat 
anxious  to  prevail  upon  him  to  adopts  ai  a  matter  of  expedien<7«  the 
course  now  proposed." 

" My  friendr  Baid  Baven.  with  deliberate  intensity,  "I  am perfaotty 
well  aware  that  you  abhor  the  ehme  of  which  I  at  once  acknowledge  to 

Su  that  I  am  guilty,  as  much  as  any  man  can ;  but  aa^  before  me,  you 
.ve  suppressed  what  you  feel,  and  have  come  to  ma  in  the  character 
of  a  man  of  the  world  to  argue  the  matter  upon  worldly  grounds  alone, 
I  will  meet  you  upon  those  grounds,  with  the  view  or  stating  what  1 
conceive  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  Mr.  Whitely— or  Whitbread,  as  Z 
always  understood  his  name  to  be— ^  the  expedien<»r  at  least  of  oon- 
■enting  to  settle  the  matter,  as  I  am  anxious  it  should  be  settled,  and 
that  without  delay.  In  the  first  place,  then,  let  us  look  at  the  course 
which  he  proposes  to  pursue :  I  would  not  injure  that  man  more  deeply 
than  he  has  already  been  injured;  I  would  not  have  him  incur  le^ 
expenses,  which  must^  of  necessity,  fall  upon  him ;  nor  am  I  willing  to 
take  advantage  of  his  pontion,  as  I  sufBiciently  prove,  by  oflhring  him 
anv  sum  of  money  he  thinks  proper  to  daim.  But  he  proposes  to  go 
to  law;  and  he  can  do  so,  doubtless;  there  is  nothing  more  easy  than 
for  a  man  to  go  to  law;  but  I  am  anxious  to  have  him  understand^t 
once,  that  no  law  can  touch  me  t  He  has,  of  oourse,  told  you  all.  He 
charges  me,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  seduction  of  his  wife.  How 
can  he,  legally,  substantiate  that  charge?  How  is  he  to  prove  it? 
"What  witnesses  can  he  produce  ?  He  can  produce  no  witnesses ;  and 
if  he  could,  as  the  thing  happened  nearly  fifteen  ^ears  ago,  he  could  not 
bring  an  action  against  me  now;  while,  even,  if  we  assume  that  he 
could  bring  his  action,  the  amount  of  damages  he  oould  obtain  would 
be  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  sum  I  now  offer  to  give  him. 
As  far  as  that  is  concerned  then,  it  is  manifest  that  he  would  in  any 
case  be  a  loser  bv  going  to  law ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  other  charg^ 
which  refers  to  nis  confinement  as  a  lunatic,  it  cannot  be  shown  t^at  I 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  transaction;  and,  even  if  it  could»  he 
must  know  it  to  be  perfectly  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  I  am  le^ly 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  two  phynoianB,  by  wiiom  the  certificate 
was  signed,  and  whose  signatures  alone  would  indemnify  me  if  I  had 
even  been  directly  instrumental  in  obtaining  them ;  but  I  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  certificate :  my  name  does  not  in  any  way 
appear :  so  that  he  can  have  no  possible  grounds  for  proceeding  tMSainst 
me  as  the  person  who  caused  him  to  be  confined.  If;  therefore  he  will 
but  reflect  upon  this;  if  he  can  but  be  brought  to  understand  nis  posi- 
tion, which  is  in  reality  one  of  utter  helplessness,  as  far  as  the  la^w  is 
concerned,  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  expediency  of  consenting  to 
tome  such  arrangement  as  that  now  proposed.  I  should  not  have 
spoken  thus  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  had  you  not  appeared  here  with 
toe  view,  not  of  deiK)unoing  the  crime  of  which  I  nave  flisen  guilty, 
Imt  of  suggesting  the  best  means  <^  meeting  the  difficulty  which  that 
crime  has  induced.  I  should  have  been,  under  any  other  circumstances, 
ashamed  to  argue  the  matter  as  I  have  done  in  this  cool  calculating 
strain;  for,  however  hatefUl  I  may  appear,  I  still  hope  that  I  am  not 
dead  to  eeery  proper  feeling;  but  as  you  wished  to  know  what  I 
eoalAuiBeb  atlidl  oahmirtw  to  promote  a  private  setttomtnt  of  this 
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moet  unhappy  affair,  I  felt  myself  justified  in  stating  the  case  as  if  the 

point  to  be  considered  were  one  of  a  pecuniary  character  solely." 

To  every  word  of  this  Uncle  John  listened  with  deep  attention.  He 
weighed  everjr  sentence  as  Baven  deliberately  proceeded,  and  could  not 
but  feel,  that  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
clusive. He  had,  indeed,  formed  an  exceedingly  bad  opinion  of  his 
character  as  a  man,  but  he  looked  upon  him  then  but  as  an  advocate ; 
and  being  firmly  convinced  that  the  course  proposed  was  the  only  one 
which  Whitely  could  pursue  with  any  chance  of  success,  he  at  once  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  employ  all  the  means  in  his  power,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  him  to  adopt  it. 

''Pray,  do  so,"  said  Baven;  ^' not  for  me,  but  for  the  sake  of  my 
child.  roT  her  sake  I  am  anxious  that  this  matter  should  not  be  ex- 
posed in  a  court  of  law ;  for  although  I  know  that  no  law  can  reach 
me,  the  public  disgrace  of  which  the  fact  of  its  being  brought  into 
court  mi^ht  be  nroductive,  would  render  my  poor  girl  wretched  for 
Ufa  He  IS  justined.  of  course,  in  doine  all  he  can  against  me ;  but  by 
going  to  law,  he  will  but  injure  himself,  not  me;  except,  indeed,  in  so 
far  as  the  expasS  may  be  concerned ;  and  I  question  much,  whether  he 
can  bring  sufficient  evidence  to  induce  even  the  public  to  believe  him, 
anxious  as  they  invariably  are  to  believe  everythmg  which  happens  to 
be  charged  against  a  man.  Urge  him—- pray,  urge  him !  to  look  at 
the  thing  in  this  light.  He  cannot,  in  any  way,  benefit  himself: 
he  will,  on  the  contnry,  have  to  pay  ruinously  for  any  attempt  to  obtain 
legal  revenge.  Use  your  utmost  influence:  prevail  upon  him,  if  pos- 
sible to  consent  to  an  arrangement.  I  think,  that  if  he  can  bring  him- 
self to  look  at  the  case  as  it  stands,  with  reference  solely  to  his  power  to 
imure  meu  he  will  eventually  yield." 

^  I  think  so,  too,"  sud  Uncle  John :  **  I'll  return  to  him  at  once,  and 
put  each  point  as  strongly  as  possible. 

"  But,  m^  friend,  indei>endently  of  this,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  " 

**  We  had  better  enter  into  no  other  subject  at  present  Let  this  be 
settled  first.  That  to  which  we  have  looked  forward  with  so  much 
pleasure,  must  now,  of  course^  be  postponed." 

"That"  said  Baven,  *'is  inevitable.  But,  Valentine,  he  has  been 
waiting  to  see  me  all  the  evening,  and  I  know  that  he  bears  up  against 
it  Uke  a  man ;  but  I  really  have  not  nerve  enough  to  meet  nim,  my 
friend  I " 

"  It  is  unnecessary  that  you  should  do  so  now.  Ill  take  him  home 
with  me.  He  has  been  waiting,  I  apprehend,  more  with  the  view  of 
being  near  poor  Louise." 

'*  Thank  Heaven !  she  is  now  much  more  calm.  If  anything  were  to 
happen  to  her,  the  little  time  I  have  to  live  would  be  passed  in  constant 
torture." 

"Let  us  hope  for  the  best.  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  with 
oare  she  will  soon  be  restored.  But,  good-night.  This  task  must^  if 
possible,  be  accomplished  before  I  sleep.'''^ 

'*  I  leave  it  with  confidence  entirely  in  your  hands.  Whatever  you 
propose  I  will  gladly  accede  to." 

.  Uncle  John  then  left  him,  and  looked  in  upon  Valentine,  who,  having 
just  heard  from  his  mother  that  Louise  was  ^oing  on  extremely  well, 
and  that,  moreover,  she  was  then  calmly  sleepmg;  consented  to  accom- 
pany him  home ;  and  on  their  way  he  applauded  the  anxiefy  of  his 
uncle  to  effect  a  private  settlemeut  of  the  afiair ;  and  his  uncle,  in  re- 
turn applauded  his  declaration,  that,  notwithstanding  what  had  oo- 

'^eo,  or  what  might  occur  hereafter,  prejudicial  tothe  oharaoter  of 
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Baven,  he  felt,  and  should  oontinue  to  feel,  bound  to  keep  faith  with. 
Louise. 

On  reaohiuK  home,  they  were  informed  by  Mrs.  Smugman,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  door  much  perturbed,  that  Horace  was  in  the  house  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  as  she  stronsly  suspected;  that  he  had  forced  his 
way  into  Goodman's  chamber;  aud  that,  after  having  acted  with  much 
violence  there  he  went  into  the  drawing-room,  from  which  he  declared 
that  he  never  w(Aiid  stir  till  they  returned.  Tney  were  both,  of  course 
highly  indignant  at  this,  and  proceeded  at  onoe  to  the  drawing-room, 
where  they  found  Horace  stretched  fast  asleep  upon  the  sofa.  It  was 
not  long  before  they  aroused  him,  although  he  siept  soundly,  for  they 
were  not  at  the  moment  extremely  choice  of  the  means  by  whicn 
persons  are,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  awakened :  thejr  had  him  up 
in  the  shortest  possible  period  of  time,  and  the  moment  their  efforts  had 
been  crowned  with  success,  he  exclaimed,  *'  Ah  I  my  two  trumps !  Well, 
how  are  you?" 

"  What  is  your  business  with  us  P"  sternly  demanded  Unde  John. 

''Now,  is  that  the  way  to  address  an  old  friend  P'  returned  Horace 
with  an  extraordinary  look,  and  in  an  equally  extraordinary  tone  of 
remonstrance.  '*  Is  it  regular  ?  Does  it  sound  at  all  pretty  ?" 

"  Whatever  you  have  to  say,  young  man,  say  at  onoe.  We  cannot  have 
our  time  wasted  now.*' 

"  There  you  go  agun,— young  man !  Why  do  you  cut  away  in  that 
nasfy  manner  ?  Can't  you  address  me  with  a  little  more  elegance  ?" 

"Why are  you  here  r" 

"  Thaf  s  the  point !  I  am  here  in  the  responsible  capacity  of  plenipo- 
extraordinary  nrom  the  governor,  and  when  I  produce  my  credentials,  I 
do  expect  to  be  treated  with  all  the  courtesy  thaf  s  regular.  I  have  got 
a  whole  lot  of  dirt^r  documents  here,  which  I  am  authorised  to  give  up 
on  a  certain  condition.  But  come,  dovit  be  crusty;  sit  down  and  look 
pleasant,  and  then  I'll  let  you  into  the  whole  business." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Uncle  John, "  that  you  had  come  at  a  more  seasonable 
hour." 

**  Well,  how  could  I  help  it  ?  I  started  off  this  momins  to  come  early 
enough,  and  I  should  have  been  here  at  a  more  seasonable  hour,  only  X 
happened  on  my  way  to  meet  with  a  few  out-and-outers,  who  couldn't 
do  without  me !" 

Conceiving  that  his  object  was  to  restore  Goodman's  papers.  Undo 
John  then  gravely  took  his  seat. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Horace,  "  here  we  have,  you  see,  a  lot  of  rummy 

Eieces  of  parcmnent,  which  the  governor  wished  me  to  deliver  into  the 
ands  of  his  brother;  but  as  that  old  fool;  who  never  was  known  to 
listen  to  reason  when  it  proceeded  from  my  lips,  has  referred  me  to  701^ 
I  have  waited  here  all  this  time,  and  would  have  continued  to  wait,  if 
yott  hadn't  come  home  till  the  week  after  next." 

*  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  propose  ?" 

'*Wby,  assuming  that  you  have  full  powers  to  aot,  I  propose  to 
deliver  them  to  you,  on  condition  that,  as  tne  governor  is  not  very  flush, 
he  is  never  to  be  cdled  upon  to  pay  the  Utile  bill  of  those  dirty  scamps 
of  lawyers." 

"  Are  these  all  the  papers  which  belonged  to  my  friend  ?" 

"Why,  of  course !  J)o  you  think  that  1  would  bring  less  than  all  ?" 

"  Very,  well,  sir ;  I  am  willing  to  receive  them." 

"  And  to  give  me  an  acknowledgment  of  your  having  received  them, 
and  to  name  the  condition  of  course  ?  Then  you  know  it  will  be  all 
right  and  regular  " 
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**  Well  or.  111  even  tiake  it  upon  nuraelf  to  do  ih$h**  said  Unole  JoIib. 
who  ecoordmgly  wrote  an  aoknowleagment  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
received  the  doooments  on  the  condition  named,  the  tenna  of  which  he 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Goodman  had  agreed  ta 

''WelV  said  Horace,  on  taking  the  receipt.   "And  bow,  what  ava 
1  goins  to  stand  ?   Ton  never  l^g  out  the  ghost  of  a  glass  of  win« 

jive  a  fenow." 

^We  are  husy,  veiy  htuy,"  said  .Uncle  Johns ''I  hegTthat  younH} 
detfqn  us  no  longer." 

*0h  I  very  well !  Why  don^  you  say  at  opoe^  'There's  the  doov: 
yoii'd  hetter  cut  it !'  Ton  want  to  offend  n^e^  \  suppose,  but  you  won't  j 
although  if  8  enoudi  to  make  a  man  go  slap  into  hystericiL  to  see  the 
base  ingratitude  ofthis  blessed  world.  But  never  mind.  Taktal  Yoa 
don't  suppose  that  I  want  your  eishteen-penny  jport  If  s  only  the  losK  ol 
the  thing  that  stuns  me !  But  aoieu !  It'll  all  oe  one  in  the  gsavek  We 
never  know  the  value  of  a  friend  till  we've  losthim.^' 

Having  calmly  delivered  himself  to  this  effect^  he  stuck  hia  )ial  en 
one  side  of  his  nead  so  ingeniously,  that  hiis  rishi  eye  and  ear  were 
completely  conoeided,  and  walked  with  an  air  of  magnanimitar  from 
the  house,  when  Uncle  John  at  onoe  proceeded  to  Goodman's  chamber 
with  the  document^  conceiving  that  the  property  of  his  friend  was  now 
secure. 

It  will,  however,  be  P|opef  to  mention  here^  that  these  dooumeBtB 
were  utterly  valueless.  Walter  yielding  to  14s  wife^  who  was  warmly 
backed  by  Horace,  had  disposed  of  every  available  specieB  of  property, 
and  had  sent  these  worthless  piecea  of  parchment  ba^  in  the  IhQ  con- 
viction that  his  brother.  beiuK  then  much  too  weak  to  examine  then^ 
would  give  instructions  for  all  legal  proceedings  to  be  staye^  if  indeeq 
he  did  not  undertake  to  defray  the  expenses  already  inouned. 

All  this  had  been  effectually  accomplished ;  Uncle  John  had  under* 
taken,  in  his  friend's  name^  to  settle  with  the  attorney,  and  when  the 
documents  were  carried  to  Goodman,  he  felt  so  exhausted,  that  they 
were  at  onoe  set  aside  without  even  bemg  looked  at.  The  fact  of  Horaoe 
having  burst  into  the  room,  had  thrown  him  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ment which  nearly  proved  fatal.  It  was  evident  to  Uncle  John  whei^ 
he  entered,  that  another  such  a  shock  would  be  the  last  he  would  ever 
experience.  He  trembled  violently  even  then,  and  gasped  for  breath  ag 
he  pressed  his  friend's  hand,  and  oegged  of  him  not  to  leave  him,  untu 
he  had  become  more  composed. 

"  Valentine,  that  good  boy,"  nid  he^  after  a  pause^  in  a  yoioe  ao  ikat 
that  it  verged  upon  a  whisper.  '*  is  godng  to  be  married  in  Vf^  morning. 
I  pray  that  he  may  be  happy  V 

^  The  marriage,^  said  Uncle  Johx),  **  has  be^n  posl^koned.  The  young 
lady  has  been  taken  yerv  suddenly  ill." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  it  Young  or  old^young  or  old,  my  dear  friend* 
all  have  their  afiQictions." 

Goodman,  with  a  sigh,  relapsed  again  into  silenoe,  which  Unole  John 
did  not  disturb^  but  sat  patientiv  with  him  until  he  conceived  that  he 
had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  when  he  stealthily  quitted  the  room.  It  was 
then  that  he  ascertained  that  while  he  was  with  Goodman,  Whitely. 
who  had  been,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  from  home  the  whole  ef 
the  evening,  had  returned;  and  that,  having  learned  that  Valentine^  by 
whom  he  had  been  spoken  to  somewhat  harshly  at  Baven'a.  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  had  retired  at  once  to  his  chamber.  Undo  John 
wa^  therefore,  compelled  to  defer  the  peffornianoe  of  the  tai^  he  had 
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proposed,  tmt  sat  np  till  miduiKht  conTersmg  with  yal6ntfaie»  who  wia 
stUiBustamed  by  that  profound  firmness  whioh  enables  a  man  to  remrd 
difficulties  but  as  evils  to  be  surmounted,  no  matter  what  shape  uey 
may  assume. 


CHAPTEBIYni. 

nw  fitterrlew  of  Unde  Jolm  and  WUtely  wiih  Mr.  WritaB,  an  Attorney-at-law. 

lUMBDUTBLT  after  breakfast  the  following  rnQming,  YalentiBe  left 
with  the  lively  hope  of  hearing  that  Louise  nad  made  some  progress 
towwrds  restoration :  and  the  moment  he  had  done  so,  TJnoIe  John  very 
cautiously  re-opened  the  subject  of  the  compromise  he  so  anxiouidy  de- 
sired to  effect  between  Whitely  and  Baven. 

**  I  saw  Baven  last  evening^**  sud  he.  *'  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
ever  beheld  any  one  so  conscienoe-stricken  in  the  whole  oourse  of  my 
lif^" 

*  The  sooundrel !"  ezdaimed  Whitely,  **  I  wonder  he  is  not  aahaned 
to  show  his  face  to  you  or  any  other  honourable  man." 

**  He  is  ashamed :  he  was  ashamed  to  see  me  last  eveninsf.  I  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  obtaining;  an  interview  with  Jum^  ana  when  I 
did,  I  (eond  him  frightfully  dejected.  Of  course,  our  conversatien 
touched  solely  upon  this  unhappy  subject,  and  he  urged  me  meal 
earnestly  to  exert  whatever  inflnenee  I  mi^ht  have,  with  the  view  of 
prevailing  upon  you  to  consent  to  some  private  arrangement,  net  for 
his  sake  indeed,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  clula,  who  is  now  lying  seriouslgr 

"  V<a  her,  poor  giil,  I  am  sorry— very  sorrv;  I  feel  that  I  could aofc 
be  more  so  were  she  even  m  own;  for  Valentine,  also^am  I  sorry: 
for,  although  he  spoke  unkindly  to  me,  I  cannot  but  believe  that  he  a\A 
it  solely  to  check  a  species  of  perhaps  ui^ustifiable  rashness :  I  am  sorrv 
for  them  both,  and  would  do  much  to  save  them  from  annoyance;  luA 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  I  should  be  acting  as  a  man  under 
the  oireumstances  ought  to  acl^  iS»  even  for  them,  I  perBsitted  that 
villain  to  escape." 

**  It  was  for  them-- only  Ibr  them,  that)  he  pleaded.  As  far  aa  he  was 
ooncemed  he  acknowledged  that  you  were  bound  as  a  man  to  popsut 
him  by  all  means  in  your  power." 

*•  And  pursue  him  I  wiU  l" 

"  Of  course,  knowing  him  as  I  do,  and  being  in  some  degree  connectfld 
with  him  through  Valentine^  as  I  am.  it  wilTbe  but  natural  for  you  ta 
imagine  that  I  lean  somewhat  towards  him  without  sufficiently  con- 
sidering you," 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  friend,  I  do  not  Your  honesty  of  pnrposGL  year 
integrity,  the  pure  prindples  by  which  I  know  you  to  be  guided,  tend 
to  strengthen  my  conviction  that  you  are  incapeble  of  advising  me  tot 
adopt  any  course  which  you  deem  inconsistent  with  my  honour.* 

*' 1  acknowledge  at  once,  that  I  lean  so  fiur  towards  him  as  to  ht 
anxious  to  have  this  melancholy  affair  settled,  as  far  as  it  can  be  settled. 

givately :  not  for  him— for  his  conduct  admits  of  no  extenuation— bus 
r  his  poor  ohiUL  whose  heart  any  public  exposure  would  go  to  to* 
wards  breaking.  But  if  even  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  him  Off 
of  any  one  with  whom  he  is  connected,  at  your  friend,  I  should  advise 
yott  wr  your  own  sake  alencb  not  .to  plunge  into  the  uno 


>  uncertain  depths 
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of  the  law,  being  fifhdd— as  I  should  be  in  snch  a  case  as  this— fhat 
although  in  reputation  you  might  seriously  injure  him,  you  would  in 
doing  so  more  seriously  injure  yourself,  xou  know  more  of  the  law 
which  bears  upon  this  point,— doubtless,  much  more  than  I  do:  but 
even  in  the  event  of  my  liaving  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  party  on 
the  other  side,  I  should  argue  with  you  thus:  You  are  anxious  to  go 
to  law :  very  well  You  cannot  proceed  criminally :  you  must  bring 
a  civil  action;  you  may  even  bring  two:  you  bring  two  actions:  you 
succeed  in  both :  and  the  punishment  awarded  is  of  a  peouniuy  cha- 
racter. Now,  what  amounli  of  damages  I  ask,  would  you  be  likely  to 
get  ?— anything  like  five  thousand  pounds  ?** 

**  In  all  probskbihty  not  half  that  amount.** 

"  Well,  assuming  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  obtaining  that  amount, 
what  would  you  say  if,  instead  of  the  trouble,  the  anxiety,  the  risk  of  a 
trial  you  were  offered  ten  thousand  pounds  down  P" 

**  mj  answer  would  be  this :  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  entering  into 
anything  like  a  compromise  with  a  villain." 

'^  Are  you  justified  in  utterly  ruining  yourself  to  be  revenged  on  a 
villain  ?  And  would  you  not  be  utterly  ruined  in  the  event  of  a 
failure?" 

*'  I  am  poor,  yery  poor :  that  cannot  be  disguised." 

•*  Avoid  thei^,  going;  to  law  with  a  rich  man." 

**  But  if  that  doctnne  were  to  obtain,  the  poor  would  be  orushed  by 
the  rich  with  impunity !" 

**  Not  in  a  case  of  this  desoriplion,  in  which  the  rich  man  proposes 
to  pay,  perhaps  ten  times  the  amount  that  could  be  gained  by  resorting 
to  law.  This  is  not  like  a  case  in  which  a  man  offers  to  give  a  certain 
sum  to  escape  corporeal  punishment  If  it  were  possible  to  punish  him 
in  any  other  way  than  that  of  attacking  his  purs&  there  might  perhaps 
be  some  grounds  for  hesitation ;  but  he  can  only  be  thus  punished,  and 
he  offers  to  punish  himself:  he  offers  to  pa^  at  once  ten  thousand 
pounds,  and  thus  to  reUeve  you  firom  all  anxiety  about  the  issue  of  a 
trial,  and  I  must  say  that  the  issue  in  this  case,  to  say  the  least  of  it^  is 
of  an  extremely  doubtful  character." 

"  I  do  not  think  so.  From  all  that  I  can  learn,  I  am  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  I  ought  not  to  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  about  the  matter. 
Last  night  I  was  introduced  to  an  exceedingly  clever  lawyer  — with 
whom  I  have  an  apnointment  this  morning  at  twelve,  who  assured  me 
distinctly,  when  I  had  explained  the  chief  features,  that  in  such  a 
case  as  mine,  which  exhibits  so  monstrous  a  combination  of  wrongs, 
the  law  would  fall  upon  the  wronger  with  terrible  vengeance.  Now, 
as  I  am  anxious  to  remove  the  impression  you  entertain,  that  the  law  is 
inoperative  in  a  case  of  this  description,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  ac- 
company me  this  morning  as  my  finent^  that  you  may  hear  how  the  law 
stands,  and  judge  for  yourself." 

"  I  shall  mdeed  b^  most  happy  to  do  so,  feeling  perfectly  assured  of 
your  beUef,  that  although  I  am  s^  in  oommunication  with  Baven,  I 
shall  take  no  advantage  of  any  thin^  I  may  hear,  which,  if  known  on 
the  other  side,  might  tend  to  prejudice  your  case." 

'*  You  may  be  assured  that  that  is  my  beUef.  For  were  it  not  so,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  been  so  anxious  for  you  to  go  with  me.  You 
can  appear  in  the  sole  character  of  my  friend :  your  knowledge  of  the 
other  party  need  not  at  all  transpire." 

It  was  at  once  then  arranged  tiiat  they  should  wait  upon  this  gentle- 
man toMther,  and  awjordingly,  at  the  hour  appointed,  they  ptwseioM 
to  the  o^ce  of  Mr.  WritaU. 
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On  ringing  the  offioe-bell,  their  ears  were  addressed  by  a  slight  con- 
sumptive tick,  when,  as  that  caused  the  door  to  fly  open,,  they  entered, 
and  Deheld  an  emaciated  little  being,  who  was  then  in  the  act  of 
enjo:pig  a  pinch  of  snuff,  which  appeared  to  be  the  only  luxury 
witmn  his  reach,  and  who,  in  answer  to  Whitely*s  question,  which 
had  reference  to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Writall*  being  within,  said  he  didn't 
know  exactly,  but  he'd  see,  when,  in  order  to  enable  himself  to  see 
with  distinctness,  he  inquired  the  name  of  Wliitely,  and  disappeared. 
He  was  not  absent  long.  He  soon  became  enlightened  on  the  subject, 
and,  on  his  return,  announced  Hiat  Mr.  Writall  was  within,  and  imme- 
diately ushered  them  into  the  sanctum. 

As  they  entered,  Mr.  Writall,  who  was  a  man  of  immense  personal 
importance,  and  whose  cheeks  were  peculiarly  bloated,  was  standing 
with  his  right  thumb  in  the  arm-hole  of  his  waistcoat,  and  his  left  foot 
on  a  chair,  looking  as  pompous  as  if  he  had  just  before  swallowed  a  pot 
of  porter. 

I  hope  you  are  well,  sir,"  said  he,  in  a  singularly  dignified  wobble, 
swelling  each  word  until  it  became  as  much  as  his  mouth  could  hold. 

*'  A  mend,  I  presume  ?*' 

Whitely  answered  by  formally  introducing  Uncle  John,  and  they  sat 
down  with  business-like  views. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  sir,  of  thid  immense  case,  of  which  you  told 
me.  I  have  been  turning  it  deliberately  over  in  my  mind,  and  having 
deeply  consulted  the  best  authorities  upon  the  subject,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  course  is  quite  clear." 

"  I  have,''  said  Whitely, ''  an  absolute  hold  upon  him,  then  ?" 

"Undoubtedly— beyond  all  dispute ;  an  immense  hold." 

"Thatisthejrand  point,"  returned  Whitely,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
Uncle  John,— 'Mihat  is  the  grand  point  that  I  am  anxious  to  have  ex- 
plained." '  » 

"Than  which  explanation,  sir,  nothing  can  be  more  easy.  The  de- 
fendant seduced  your  wife.  He  cohabited  with  her.  She  was  under 
his  protection.    Of  course  an  action  for  crim,  con,  will  lie  there." 

"Notwithstanding  it  occurred  nearly  fifteen  years  since  ?" 

**  Notwithstanding  it  occurred  nearly  fifteen  years  since.  All  we  shall 
have  to  do  will  be  to  show,  that  by  maliciously  causing  you  to  be  con- 
fined in  an  asylum  for  lunatics,  he  placed  it  completely  out  of  your 
power  to  bring  your  action  withm  the  period  prescribed  by  the  statute." 

"  Exactly ;  I  understand ;  and  this,  of  course,  can  be  shown  ?" 

"Of  course." 

"  Will  you  allow  me,"  said  Uncle  John, "  to  ask  how  ?" 

"By  the  production  of  witnesses." 

"  But  unfortunately  my  friend  Mr.  Whitely  haS  no  witnesses." 

"  No  witnesses !  Where  is  the  pro]prietor  of  the  asylum  ?— where  are 
the  keepers  ?    Subpoena  them  all :  brmg  them  all  up !" 

"  Can  they  prove  that  the  defendant,  Baven,  compassed,  or  was  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  incarceration  of  my  friend  ?" 

'^  That  remains  to  be  seen." 

"But  like  all  prudent  men,  Mr.  Whitely  is  anxious  to  see  his  way 
clearly  before  he  proceeds." 

**  It  is  impossible  for  him  not,  a^to  see  his  way  clearly," 

"  Upon  my  word,"  observed  Whitely,  "  I  confess  that  I  cannot  at 
present." 

"  Have  you,  yourself,  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  persons  can  prove 
the  defendant  to  have,  directly  or  indirectly,  caused  you  to  be  con- 
fined?^ 
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''lamftfraid  thegr  know  noUungofluiiL  His  name  did  not  in  any 
Yna  appear." 

''Well,  that  is  a  dMcalty  very  sochi  got  oTer.  If  iley  cannot  piove 
it,  other  witnesses  caa." 

''What  other  witnesses?"  inquired  Whitely. 

*0h,  I'U  undertake  to  pioduoe  witnesses,''  i«!pHed  Mr.  Wiitall,  i^ 


ily  cannot  see  where  we  shaU  find  them.'' 

'  Oh,  that  is  a  difficulty  soon  oTeroome.  m  stake  my  resutalw  op 
finding  sufficient  witnesses." 

"  Then  of  course  "  said  Fnole  John,  who  looked  at  Whitely  as  if  he 
did  not  understand  it^ "  we  may  assume  that  point  to  he  settled  2" 

*  Of  course." 

**  And  that  the  settlement  of  that  point  will  he  sufficient  ?* 

"  And  that  the  settlement  of  that  point  will  he  sufficient." 

"But,  on  what  authority  was  my  Mend  here  received  and  detailed 
by  the  i>ropriet<ur  of  the  asylum  in  questaon.  Was  not  his  aiuthori^ 
the  certificate  of  the  two  physicians  ?" 

"  Undoubtedly ;  the  certificate  of  the  two  physicians." 

^Howthencanweivipugn  this»  their  evidenoe  of  my  Q^end's  iwa- 
nify  at  the  time  P" 

I'll  manage  it,   Iieave  that  to  itte." 

"  But,"  urged  Whitely,  -  how  is  it  to  be  done  ?^ 

"  If  it  cannot  be  done  in  onf  way,  it  can  in  another.  We  ean  even 
indict  all  concerned  for  a  conspiracy." 

**  But  what  witnesses  have  we  to  sustain  such  an  indictment  ?" 

"  Witnesses  are  to  be  found— affidavits  are  to  l:ie  hao.  Xieave  ttie 
whole  thing  to  me,  and  it  shall  be  done.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worerti, 
we  can  harass  him  so,  that  he  will  be  but  too  h%ppy  to  eompromiae  the 
matter,  by  coming  down  handsomely." 

'*  And  what,  may  I  ask,"  said  Undo  John,  ''would  you  ooa^d^  a 
handsome  sum  in  such  a  case  f  " 

"  Why,  as  he  is  a  rich  man,  Pd  make  him  come  down  with  a  OQuphi 
of  thousand  pounds.    I'd  let  him  ofi"  for  very  little  less." 

'*  But  were  he  to  ofier  to  put  down  at  once  such  a  sum  aB-<-aay  ten 
thousand  pounds " 

"  Oh,  such  a  sum  as  that  is  altogether  out  of  the  question.  It'e  a 
huree  sum,  sir,  recollects  is  that  of  ten  thousand,— a  sum  which  is  not 
to  be  picked  up  every  day !  But  whatever  sum  he  might  offer,  how- 
ever large,  Fd  tfJie  care  to  harass  him  well  before  I  oonsented  to 
receive  it." 

'*  But  i(  after  having  discovered  that  your  object  was  to  harass  hhn. 
he  were  to  defy  you,  and  refuse  then  to  compromise  at  all,  what  soitof 
position  would  my  mend  be  in  then  ?  " 

"Money,"  said  Whitely,  ^'is  not  the  primary  olqeot  I  want  te 
punish  him,  it  is  tru&  and  he  deserves  to  oe  punished  severely ;  bmt  my 
chief  aim  is  to  compel  him  to  produce,  or  at  least  to  give  me  soma  iul^ 
dent  clue  to  the  discovery  of  my  children." 

"Punish  him  first,"  siudMr.WritaU;  ''settle  that  matter  first,  and 
then  make  him  produce  the  children." 

"But,"  suggested  Unde  John,  "were  he  to  propose,  now,  acit  onbr 
to  put  down  at  onoe— say  ten  thousand  pounds— but  to  giye,  wiw 
respect  to  the  children,  all  the  information  in  his  power,  wwdd  i| 
no^  under  the  drcumstanoes,  be  advisable  to  aooede  a^  onoe  to  aiioh  a 

^^ronn^tlonP'* 

as  I  said  before,  ten  thousand  pounds,  you  know,  la  m 
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amount  which  is  out  of  all  reason ;  but  if  a  good  round  sum  were  to  be 
offered,  together  with  the  reciuired  information,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so,  but  not  before  proceedings 
had  been  commenced,  in  order  that  he  might  know  that  we  are  really 
in  earnest." 

"  L  of  course,  can  compel  him  to  produce  my  children  ?  " 

**  Of  courseu  And  yet  there  is  some  shght  cufficulty  there.  I  should 
advise—nay,  now  I  come  to  reflect  on  the  matter,  if  he  be  obstinateb  he 
xnight  be  taken  on  suspicion  of  having  murdered  those  children ! " 

"^Murdered  them  I "  cried  Whitely,  with  a  shudder. 

**  But,"  said  Uncle  Jdin,  **  how  can  we  prove  that  he  ever  saw 
them?^ 

"  Oh,  that  could  be  proved ;  but  as  iar  as  the  murder  is  concerned- 
why  I  confess  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  secure  witnesses  as  to 
murder ;  but  even  they  are  to  be  had.'^ 

•*  What  may  you  mean  by  securing  witnesses  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  practice,  sir,  well  understood  in  the  profeision.  At  all  events, 
assuming  that  we  should  fail  in  this,  the  threat  alone  of  charging  him 
with  murder  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  come  down  with  i^ 
little  more." 

Again  Whitely  and  Untile  Jolm  looked  earnestly  at  each  other,  and 
alter  a  pause  of  somo  socouds  they  rose. 

**  I  wlB  reflect^  sir*"  said  Wliitelj',  "upon  all  you  have  eipkined,  and 
let  JiGVL  know  my  decision  i:i  the  luort^iui^^'^ 

**  very  well,  sir,"  returacd  Mr.  Writall,  who  was  evidently  surpriBod 
at  the  fact  of  the  consultation  beian  eo  abruptly  put  an  end  to,—  very 
well,  sir.  If  the  cajse^  dr,  be  placed  in  myhnods,  it  shall  be  properly 
managed.  It  is  my  pride^  sir,  that  I  never  yet  suffered  a  client  of  mine 
to  be  defeated.** 

Uncle  John  and  Whitely  then  took  leave  of  Mr.  Writall,  with  whom 
thev  were  not  highlv  pleased.  He  had,  indeed,  supplied  them  both  with 
lood  for  reflection ;  but  whQe  one  of  them  looked  upon  him  merely  with 
contempt,  the  other  regarded  him  with  ineffable  dissust. 

**  I  cannot  say  that  lam  even  yet  convinced  of  the  incorrectness  of 
my  view  "  said  Uncle  John,  after  having  walked  for  some  time  in  silence. 
"  But  where  could  he  aet  all  those  witnesses  from  ?  " 

**  My  friend,"  replied  Whitely,  "that  is  a  legal  scoundrel.  Those 
witnesses  are  villains  who  can  be  got  to  swear  to  anything  in  any  oase^ 
to  the  ruin  of  any  man." 

-Is  it  possible?" 

"  Quite.  They  are  to  be  had  at  all  prices,  from  ten  shillings  up  to 
ten  nounds,  either  to  appear  and  give  evidence,  or  to  make  affidavits. 
Such  witnesses  he  proposed  to  secure  in  my  case,  for  dearly  none  others 
exist" 

Uncle  John  was  amazed.  He  could  scarcely  believe  it ;  and  thousands 
who  possess  far  more  knowledge  of  the  profession  than  he  did^  woula 
have  Seen  quite  as  incredulous,  on  being  told  that  the  practice  of  "  hmrd 
swearing,"  more  especially  that  branch  ycleped  ''affidavit  making,"  had 
become  quite  a  trade. 

This,  however,  did  not  shake  the  purpose  of  Whitely ;  he  still  was  for 
law ;  but  as,  during  the  consultation  with  Writall,  certain  doubts  had 
arisen,  he  resolved  on  having  the  opinion  of  some  eminent  oounselt  upon 
whose  judgment  and  integnty  he  might  safely  depend. 
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CHAPTEE  LIX. 

In  which  Valentine  prores  a  good  moral  Physldan. 

That,  under  any  oonoeivable  circumstances,  Louise  would  have  felt  the 
postponement  of  her  marriage  severely,  is  a  fact  which  must  not  be  con- 
cealed, but  under  such  serious  circumstances  as  those  by  which  the  post- 
ponement had  been  induced,  she  naturally  held  it  to  be  indeed  terrible. 
It  was  nols  however,  the  mere  disappomtment  which  retarded  her 
recovery  from  the  shock  she  had  received;  when  the  physical  effects  of 
that  shook  had  been  subdue^  its  moral  effects  contmued  in  painAil 
operation ;  for  she  could  not  but  feel  that  the  disgrace  of  her  father 
would  inevitably,  to  some  extent,  reflect  upon  her. 

Por  three  weary  days  she  had  not  beheld  him  whom  she  had  taught 
herself  to  adore ;  but  although  she  had  felt  this  to  be  of  itself  very  ad» 
and  had  panted  for  the  time  when  she  might  again  see  him,  when  that 
lime  arrived,  her  spirit  shrank  from  the  interview,  as  if  she  feared  that 
he  could  not  be  faithful  to  her  then  without  dishonour. 

Eventually,  however,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  her  dear,  kind 
fHend,  whom  she  resaraed  as  her  mother,  she  tremblingly  consented  to 
see  him ;  and  when  he  entered  the  room  in  which  she  was  sitting,  pale 
as  death,  she  rose  and  flew  to  him,  as  if  all  cause  for  sorrow  nad 
vanished;  but,  having  embpraced  him,  and  passed  her  hand  fondly  over 
his  brow,  and  sazed  upon  him  with  an  expression  of  rapture  for  an 
instant,  the  sudden  flash  of  jov  was  extinguished,  tears  gushed  from 
her  eyes,  and  she  sobbed  like  a  cnild. 

"My  own  Louise !"  exclaimed  Valentine,  pressine  her  fervently  to 
his  heart  **  Look  up,  my  sweet  girl !  Tou  see  Jam  firm,  Louise !— you 
see  Jam  flrm !"  But,  as  he  spoke,  his  voice  faltered,  while  the  tears 
were  fast  rolUng  down  his  cheeks.  He  could  not  bear  to  see  her  thus 
afllicted.  He  could  firmly  endure  anything  but  that;  that  alone  had 
the  power  to  unman  him. 

A  pause  ensued,  during  which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  emotion, 
and  fed  Louise  to  a  chair ;  while  his  mother,  whom  the  interview  had 
deeply  affected,  was  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  were  about  to  break. 

At  length,  however,  they  all  became  comparatively  calm ;  and  while 
Valentine  was  standmg  with  the  hand  of  Louise  in  his,  pouring  eloquent 
balm  into  her  deeply-wounded  heart,  the  widow  sat  down  beside  her, 
with  the  view  of  imparting  that  solace  which  she  deemed  most  effectual, 
and  soon  after  quitted  the  room. 

*'  My  dear  girV'  said  Valentine,  the  moment  they  were  alone^  "come, 
you  must  not  be  so  sad ;  you  must  not,  my  love,  indeed." 

*' Valentine,"  said  Louise,  with  the  most  impressive  earnestness,  **! 
love  you— dearlv,  fondly— you  know  how  I  love  you;  bat  this  unhappy 
interview  must  be  our  last !" 

"  Why,  you  silly  girl,  what  do  you  mean  ?'* 

"  That  I  never  will  consent  to  bring  dishonour  upon  vou.** 

**  I  believe  it ;  I  am  sure  of  it :  I  know  you  never  will." 

"  But  this  I  should  be  doing,  if,  after  this  hour,  I  consented  to  recdve 
you  as  before." 

'*  Louise,  knowing  the  purity  of  your  mind,  and  the  beautiful  dehcacy 

your  feelings,  I  cannot  but  be  conscious  that  this  lamentaible  affiiir 
'tars  to  you  in  the  darkest  colours  in  which  it  can  appear  to  inno- 
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oenoe:  thus  let  it  appear  still,  my  good  girl;  thus  may  it  ever  appear ! 
I  would  not  have  those  colours  brighter  m  the  eyes  of  one  so  j)ure. 
But,  my  love,  even  assuming  aU  we  have  heard  to  be  true,  and  looking  at 
it  without  the  most  remote  reference  to  any  extenuating  circumstances, 
how  can  my  alliance  with  you  bring  dishonour  upon  me  ?  I  will  not 
affect,  for  one  moment,  to  be  incapable  of  perceiving  your  views :  and 
that  they  spring  from  an  amiable  source  is  quite  manifest  But  how 
can  this  act  affect  me?  It  is  not  an  act  of  yours;  nor  is  it  one  over 
which  it  is  possible  for  you  to  have  had  even  the  slightest  control.  It  is 
one  of  which  you  possessed  no  knowledge  until  now !— How,  then,  can 
you  or  I  be  diseraodd  or  dishonoured  ?" 

"  Disgrace  wul  attach  to  the  name,*'  said  Louise. 

*'  That  name  will  no  longer  be  yours  \" 

"But  will  it  not  be  said,  and  with  truth,  by  the  malidous,  that  you 
married  into  a  family  whose  character  was  tainted  ?" 

**  This,  indeed,  by  the  malidous,  might  be  said ;  but,  if  the  character 
of  a  fanuly  could  be  said  to  be  tainted,  because  the  acts  of  an^  one  of 
its  members  are  impure,  few  families  indeed  would  be  in  a  position  to 
boast  of  their  characters  being  without  a  stain.  But,  let  the  maUcious 
say  what  they  will ;  they  must  be  ingenious,  indeed,  if  they  show  that 
any  disgrace  that  may  attach  to  the  name  you  now  bear  can  reflect,  in 
the  sUghtest  degree  upon  me.  But,  my  sweetest  girl,  no  such  disgrace 
wiU  attach  even  to  the  name.  The  thing  will  not  be  known.  I  nave 
the  most  perfect  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  efforts  which  my  uncle 
is  now  making,  with  the  view  of  i)revailing  upon  Whitely  to  consent  to 
some  private  arrangement  If  it  be  thus  arranged,  and  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  eventually  it  will  be,  unless  we  ourselves  publish 
the  matterto  the  malicious, theiringenuity  cannot  be  brought  to  the  test." 

"Still,  I  fear,"  urged  Louise,  *'that  you  ma:^be  annoyed;  and  that 
such  an  annoyance  as  that  would  interfere  with  your  happiness,  and 
cause  you  to  regret—^' 

**  Louise !  if  you  did  not  at  this  moment  look  so  delicately  beautiful, 
I  really  do  thinlc  that  I  should  scold  you.  Why,  you  little  trembling 
creature !— who  is  to  annoy  me,  if  the  thing  be  not  known  ?" 

**  But  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  it  wiR  not  be  known ! " 

"  Well,  even  if  it  be ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  world  does  not  attach 
so  much  importance  to  an  afiEair  of  this  description  as  you  do.  But,  if 
this  be  the  case,  the  thing  muat  not  be  known !  Til  go  and  tell  Whitely 
all  about  it  I  will  give  your  compliments  to  him,  and  tell  him,  that  if 
he  will  consent  to  an  arrangement  you  will  have  me ;  but  that  if  he 
will  not,  it's  all  over." 

Louise  stightly,  but  very  slightly^  smiled. 

"You  may  think"  continued ValentincL  *'that  I  view  this  matter 
with  levity,  although,  indeed,  I  do  not ;  but  it  re^y  is  useless  to  grieve 
and  mourn,  and  be  miserable  about  it  Were  we  to  run  about  the 
streets,  and  fill  the  air  with  our  lamentations,  we  might  astonish  the 
people  certainly,  and  perhaps  we  might  amuse  tnem ;  but  we  could  not 
alter  the  case  as  it  stands.  The  thing  has  been  done,  and  we  are  bound 
to  make  the  best  of  it:  but  I  question  if  even  LleweUen  himself  can 
instance  a  case  in  which  any  disagreeable  position  was  rendered  more 
pleasant  by  an  indulgence  in  excessive  ^ef." 

"  You  are  a  dear  good  soul,"  said  Louise,  arrangmg  his  hair  as  he  sat 
on  a  stool  beside  her. 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  so/'  said  Valentine ;  *'  I  ought  to  terminate  my 
engagement  with  ielat.  I  ought  to  make  a  decent  impression  on  this 
my  last  appearance,  as  it  flntf^  be  the  last" 
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''Iwonld  not  lose  you  for  fhe  world!"  cried  IiOtufle,ad  I^Uased 
his  fine  brow  and  app^ured  to  forget  all  her  troubles ;  "  yet,**  abe  added, 
with  intensity  of  feeling  and  expression, "  I  would  rather  lose  you,  the 
world  and  all^  than  render  you  unhappy !  But  my  love,  this  said  aoair : 
you  say  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  being  settled  privately  ?  " 

"  A  Tery  fair  prospect.  In  fact  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  being 
thus  arranged.  Whitely  holds  out  at  present  it  is  true;  but  Tm  con- 
vinced thai  we  shall  eventually  induce  him  to  consent** 

"  Poor  man !  I  had  no  thought  of  my  dear  father  having  acted  as  he 
has.  I  could  not  have  believed  it  if  he  had  not  himself  told  me  that  it 
was  true.  Poor  Mr.  Whitely !  how  dreadfUl  his  feelings  must  have  been ! 
But  she  must  have  been  a  very  wicked  creature !  I  am  sure  that  she 
must  have  given  my  father  great  encouragement,  or  he  never  would 
have  forgotten  himself  so  far.  Of  course  that  was  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Whitelrs  insanity  ?  * 

By  this  question  Valentine  perceived  that  she  did  not  know  all,  and, 
therefore,  being  most  anxious  not  to  throw  any  additional  light  upon  a 
subject  which  would  tend  to  sink  Baven  in  her  estimation,  ne  relied 
that  Whitely  had  never  been  insane,  and  that  he  had  been  oonfine<(in  a 
lunatic  asylum  by  some  person,  who  wished  to  get  him  out  of  the  way : 
which  was  the  fact 

"Then  it  is  not  so  dreadf^**  observed  Lonis^^as  it  would  have 
been  had  he  been  driven  to  madness  by  that" 

**  Of  course  not"  said  v  alentine ;  **  that  would  have  been  a  different 
thine  altogether." 

'*  But  oh !  you  gentlemen,  you  gentlemen !— you  are  terrible  people ! 
But  did  Mr.  Whitely  treat  her  kindly  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  1  don't  know." 

"  Perhaps  not :  he  might  have  been  very  unkind  to  her ;  perhaps  very 
harsh :  and  yet  nothing  could  justify  her  conduct.  She  must  have  been 
bad.  I  am  convinced  Sbat  if  she  had  not  beesL  she  never  could  have 
induced  mv  father  to  brin^  upon  us  this  dreadml  calamity.  But  what 
became  of  her  ?  It  is  a  deUcate  question  perhws  for  me  to  put^  but  did 
you  ever  happen  to  hear  what  became  of  her  P  '"^ 

"  Indeed  I  never  did." 

*  Perhaps  she  went  over  to  Amerioa^  taking  the  poor  childien  with 
her." 

**  Perhaps  she  did :  but  let  us  dismiss  this  peinful  subiect  I  have 
been  thinking,  Louise,  of  a  certain  matter  to  which  it  strikes  me  I  never 
alluded  before,  but  in  deciding  upon  which  you  ean  render  me  very 
material  assistanoe.*' 

"  Indeed !    Then,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  most  hapny  to  do  so." 

*•  Tour  politeness  is  proverbial.  Well,  then ;  when  do  you  think— I 
will  put  in  that  form  as  being  the  least  unintelligible— when  do  you 
think  that  that  ought  to  be  done  which  was  to  have  been  done  on  ih» 
first  of  the  month  ?  " 

"  The  first  of  the  month  ?— Oh,  indeed,  my  dear  Valentin^  we  must 
not  think  of  that" 

"  But  that  happens  to  be  thie  very  thing  of  which  I  oannot  help 
thinking !  »* 

"  But— I— I  don't— reafly  I  donV-we  must  wut  till  this  sad  affair  is 
settled." 

"Why  should  we,  my  dearest?  Why  fiiiould  we  wait  f<Mr  that?  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  it  ?  " 

My  dearest  love,  pray  do  me  the  &vour  to  say  no  more  i^out  it  at 
present    It  is  useless,  I  find,  to  oppose  you  on  any  subject    Xouciieat 
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me  t>f  every  purpose.  I  really  dont  know  Bow  it  is;  tmt  no  one  else 
could  ever  do  so ! " 

The  widow  at  this  moment  entered  the  room,  and  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised  to  see  Valentine  smiling. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  my  dears,"  she  observed,  *•  I  only  came  for  my  bag. 
Well,  oome !  *'  she  added,  gazing  with  pleasure  at  Louise.  "  Bear  me, 
how  much  better  you  look !  Well,  reaUy  now,  what  an  extraordinary 
change ! " 

And  it  is  a  fiict  well  worthy  of  being  placed  on  record,  that  the  change 
thus  noticed  was  particularly  striking.  Louise  looked  herself  again; 
sadness  disappeared ;  her  eyes  sparkled  with  all  their  wonted  brilliancy, 
and  she  felt  that  a  heavy  load  of  sorrow  had  been  removed  from  her 
heart  And  thus  for  hours  she  continued  to  feel  cheered  bv  the  affeo* 
tionate  eloquence  ofYalentine,whosat  with  her  until  the  widow  turned 
him  out  of  the  room,  deeming  it  quite  inconsistent  with  her  duty  as  a 
nurse  to  allow  him  to  remain  with  her  patient  any  longer. 


CHAPTEE  LX. 

Valentine  visits  Ascot  Races. 

Valbntinb  was  now  unremittine  in  his  attention  to  Louise,  whose 
nirits,  by  virtue  of  his  enlivening  influence,  wercL  in  a  great  degree,  re- 
stored; but  nothing  could  shake  the  resolution  she  had  formed,  not  to 
fix  another  day  for  the  celebration  of  their  marriage  until  her  father's 
unhappy  affair  had  been  privately  arranged,  although,  when  a  fortnight 
firom  the  day  of  the  discovery  had  elapsed,  Whiteiy's  consent  to  such  an 
arrangement  had  not  been  obtained.  Uncle  John,  dav  by  day,  had  en- 
deavoured to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  mode  proposed,  but  in  vain :  he 
could  not  be,  by  any  means,  prevailed  upon  to  yield:  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  take  the  opinion  of  a  certain  distinguished  member  of  the 
bar,  who  happened  to  ne  then  out  of  town,  but  had  promised,  that  the 
moment  he  had  obtained  that  opinion  he  would  one  way  or  the  other 
decide.  <« 

Now  it  may  not  nerhaps  be  hnproper  to  mention,  that  Llewellen, 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  was  a  singularly  miserable  man.  He 
felt  wretched.  His  appetite  was  falling  off  frightfhlly ;  and  although 
he  was  utterly  unable  to  explain  what  was  physiologically  the  matter, 
his  feelings  convinced  him.  that  internally  there  was  something  uncom- 
monly wrong.  He  applied  to  the  physician  who  attended  Louise,  but 
the  physician,  instead  of  prescribing,  looked  at  hun  and  smiled.  He 
applied  again :  he  drew  him  aside  the  very  next  time  he  called,  and  put 
out  his  tongue  and  held  out  his  wrist,  and  described  the  diagnosis  of  nis 
complaint  very  pointedly,  and  tuen  indeed  he  had  a  prescription ;  to 
take  a  run  round  his  hat  fifty  times  without  stopping,  and  to  repeat  the 
dose  five  times  a-day,  keeping  his  fore  finger  all  the  time  strictly  upon 
the  crown.  And  an  excellent  prescription  it  was.  It  was.  however, 
one  which  he  thought  might  be  dispensed  with,  although  it  aid  induce 
him  to  believe  that  a  little  exercise  of  some  sort  might  not  prove  per- 
nicious. But  then  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  had  no  one  to  go  out  with ! 
Valentine  was  constantly  engaged  with  Louise.  He  could  not  go  out 
alone !  he  would  not  go  out  alone ;  and  the  consequence  was,  tnat  his 
case  vfBs  getting  daily  worse  and  worse. 

At  leneth  Louise,  conoeivins  that  a  day's  relaxation  would  be  of  ser- 
vice to  valentine,  suggested  tne  propriety  of  his  having  a  rural  stroll ; 
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and  as  it  happened  by  a  etranee  ooinoidence,  to  be  the  Asoot  race  week, 
he  hinted  to  Llewellen  that  he  did  think  it  possible  that  he  might  go 
and  see  the  Gup  run  for,  in  which  case  he  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of 
bis  company. 

For  some  few  seconds  Llewellen  could  not  believe  that  Valentine 
really  meant  this ;  but  when,  as  with  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  he  was 
struck  with  the  conviction  that  the  thing  in  reality  was  as  it  was,  he 
was  in  extacies,  and  ran  about  the  room,  and  performed  a  variety  of 
extraordinary  evolutions,  some  of  which  were  or  a  character  strikingly 
original. 

Is  Louey  ooing  too  ?*'  he  inquired. 

"  No,  I  cannot  persuade  her  to  do  so." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Llewellen,  who  was  not  at  all  sorry  on  that  account, 
"  phen  to  we  co,  my  poy,  phen  are  we  to  start  ?" 

**  In  the  morning ;  but  as  we  have  no  conveyance  of  our  own,  we 
must  be  oflf  rather  early." 

**  As  early  as  you  please !  Well  now  t'  cootness  knows  it,  look  you, 
this  will  pe  peautiful !  Put  how  apout  preakfast  ?  Shall  hur  come  as 
bur  tit  pefore  ?" 

*•  That  will  be  the  better  way." 

"Very  well.  And  phot  coat  shall  bur  put  on?  Must  bur  co  in 
sporting  style  ?    Hur've  oot  top  poots  ant  preeches." 

"  No,  no ;  go  as  jpu  are." 

"Very  coot,"  said  Llewellen,  to  whom  Valentine's  every  word  was 
law.  "VeiT  coot,  hur'U  pe  retty.  Inteet  t'  cootness,  now  this  is  a 
plessing."  And  he  absolutely  felt  it  to  be  one,  and  that  feeling  prompted 
him  to  run  about  so  much,  that  he  ate  that  day  a  respectable  dinner. 

In  the  morning  he  awoke  about  four,  and  fearing  that  he  mieht  over- 
sleep himself  somewhat,  as  he  had  to  be  with  dentine  at  naif-past 
eight,  if  he  suffered  his  head  to  remain  upon  the  pUlow,  he  rose,  and 
embellished  himself  deliberately,  and  whistled  like  a  lark,  and  sang 
several  new  songs,  and  then  wended  his  way  into  the  j)antry,  to  see  u 
any  little  article  therein  had  the  power  to  tempt  him;  and  having 
discovered  a  variety  of  things  rather  delicious,  he  laid  a  substantisu 
foundation  for  a  breakfast,  and  took  his  departure  for  the  day. 

It  was  then  nearly  six;  and  as  he  walked  from  street  to  street,  he 
couldn't  tell  what  to  make  of  the  silence  that  prevailed.  It  struck  nim 
as  being  rather  awfUl.  He  looked  acutely  up  and  down :  not  a  soul 
oould  be  seen :  there  he  was  walkins  about  with  his  hands  in  his  coat 
pockets,  a  solitary  individual  in  a  wilderness  of  houses.  He  didn't  like 
it.  His  intellects  were,  in  some  degree,  confused.  Was  it  a  dream  ? 
Had  all  the  people  emigrated  during  the  night?  Was  he  in  some 
deserted  citv  ?  It  all  at  once  struck  him  that  the  people  were  not  up 
yet ;  and  when  he  looked  round,  he  really  didn't  wonder  at  it.  Pre- 
sently he  heard  a  few  human  beings  singing,  and  the  chorus  he  dis- 
covered to  be  strictly  to  this  effect : 

"  For  we*re  all  jolly  good  fellows. 
For  we're  all  Jolly  good  fellows, 
For  we're  all  jolly  good  fellows  1— 
And  so  say  all  of  us." 

But  although  he  could  hear  them  with  a  distinctness  which  to  him, 
at  that  time,  was  peculiarbr  refreshing,  he  was  unable  to  see  them  until 
he  arrived  at  the  comer  or  the  next  street,  when  he  beheld  four  gentle- 
"len  coming  towards  him.  arm  in  anxL  witii  a  striking  irreguluity  of 

^,  appearmg  to  be  very  nappy,  but  looking  indeed  very  pale. 
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"Ah!  old  fellow!"  exclaimed  one  of  these  gentlemen.  "How  are 
you!" 

"  How  to  you  too,"  said  Llewellen  in  return. 

"Come  tip  us  your  fin,  old  fellow!  you're  one  of  the  right  sort!" 
Hereupon  the  whole  party  shook  him  cordially  hy  the  hand,  which  was 
very  affectionate.    "  I  say,  is  there  any  house  oi)en  ahout  here  ?  " 

"  WeU,  inteet  now,  I  tmnk  all  the  people  are  in  pet,  look  you  ?" 

A  loud  hurst  of  laughter  immediately  followed  tne  announcement  of 
this  thought,  which  was  very  remarkable :  but  as  Llewellen  inferred, 
from  sundry  vague  observations  which  had  reference  to.  leeks  ana 
toasted  cheese,  and  other  purely  unintelligible  matters,  that  the  gentle- 
men were,  te  some  extent,  tipsy,  he  passed  on,  and  the  last  he  heard  of 
them  was  an  exceedingly  loud  declaration  in  song,  that  they  wouldn't 
go  home  till  the  morning. 

The  fact  of  his  having  met  with  this  interesting  party,  notwithstand- 
ing, reUeved  his  mind  alittle ;  and  as  he  walked  on,  a  few  sober  persons 
appeared)  some  with  baskets  of  teols,  some  with  hods,  rules,  and  spades; 
but  the  whole  of  them  carried  cotton  handkerchiefe,  containing  some- 
thing destined  for  the  stemach ;  still  time  seemed  to  move  as  if  en- 
gaged in  some  political  conversation,  while  walking  arm  in  arm  with  a 
tortoise. 

At  leneth  Llewellen — which  is  really  very  singular — found  himself 
standing  before  the  house  in  which  v  alentme  dwelt :  but  the  blinds 
were  aUdown,  no  sign  of  life  appeared ;  the  house  could  not  have  been 
in  less  of  a  bustle  had  all  the  occupants  been  dead.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever,  then  leave  the  street :  he  wsdked  up  and  down  whistling,  until  he 
saw  the  girl  open  the  parlour  shutterSjWhen  he  knocked  at  the  door, 
got  into  the  house,  went  at  once  up  to  Valentine's  room,  was  admitted 
and  was  happy. 

Valentine  was  not  long  dressing :  nor  was  it  long,  when  he  had  dressed, 
before  they  had  breaJdast ;  and  when  that  had  been  disposed  of  satis- 
factorily, they  started  for  the  railway  terminus  at  Paddington,  with  the 
view  of  going  by  one  of  the  early  trains.  On  reaching  this  place,  a  train 
was  just  about  to  start,  and  immediately  after  they  had  entered  one  of 
the  carriages,  they  were  off  at  the  rate  of  some  considerable  number  of 
nules  an  hour. 

"  Time,"  observed  Llewellen,  "must  put  his  best  foot  forward,  to  keep 
up  with  us  now." 

"  He'll  not  allow  himself  to  be  beaten,"  returned  Valentine.  "  Let  us 
go  at  whatever  rate  we  may,  he'll  be  there  as  soon  as  we  are." 

"  T*  cootness  knows  now.  that's  very  extraortinary  inteet,  phen  you 
come  to  reflect  ui)on  it,  look  you." 

"  It  is  extraordinary,  that  while  he  goes  at  all  paces,  he  should  pre- 
serve with  perfect  steadiness  his  own  pace  still." 

"  Ant  will  wait  for  nopotty." 

«  Nor  will  he  be  hurried  l'^ 

Llewellen  was  done.  He  tried  very  hard  to  come  again,  but  failed, 
although  he  did  not  entirely  sive  the  thing  up  until  they  had  arrived  at 
Slough.  Here  they  ahghtoa;  but  they  had  no  sooner  done  so  than 
down  came  a  pelting  shower  of  rain. 

"  Hascot,  sir  1 — 'course,  yer  honour !— take  ver  there  in  no  time ! — 
slap  wehicle !— hex'lent  'ors !— ride,  sir— ride  i**— exclaimed  a  number  of 
extremely  anxious  penons,  placing  themselves  before  each  other  alter- 
nately, as  if  among  theLi  no  question  of  precedence  had  been  settled. 

"  What's  the  fare?"  inquired  Valentine  of  one  of  the  most  forward. 

"  A  guinea  an  edd,  ai;  ad  no  bistake  at  all  about  the  haddibaL" 
2  F 
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Valentine  looked  to  windward;  and  as  he  saw  at  a  glance  the  black 
cloud  coming  up,  leaving  all  fair  behind,  he  decided  upon  standing  ander 
shelter  for  a  time,  during  which  the  individual  whom  he  had  addre&sed 
came  up  and  stated,  confidentially,  that  he  would  take  them  both  for 
a  pound-  This  offer  was  not  accepted.  The  cloud  passed  over  and  the 
sun  again  shone  brightly,  when  the  fellow  again  approached  and 
offered  to  take  them  for  halt-a-crown  a  head !  Conceiving,  however,  that 
the  walk  would  do  them  much  more  good,  they  dedined  even  this,  and 
passed  on. 

In  due  time  they  reached  Windsor,  where  they  stopped  to  have  some 
slight  refreshment,  and  then  started  again ;  and  having  enjoyed  their 
walk  exceedingly  up  that  delightful  avenue  called  Queen  Anne's  Drive, 
the  course  opened  before  them,  and  a  brilliant  scene  it  was.  Llewellen's 
rapture  was  unbounded  when  ne  beheld  it ;  while  Valentine  had  never 
seen  anything  to  equal  it  in  splendour. 

Having  sumciently  dwelt  upon  the  spectacle  at  a  distance,  they  drew 
near  the  course  and  viewed  each  attractive  feature  with  admiration. 
For  some  time  Llewellen  was  dumb  with  enthusiasm,  but  when  they 
approached  the  Grand  Stand,  he  let  his  tongue  loose  at  once,  and  it 
rattled  away  in  Welsh  with  amazing  rapidity.  It  did,  however  after 
the  first  eloquent  burst. happen  to  strike  nim,  that  although  the  welsh 
language  was  beautifully  flowing,  and,  moreover,  comprehensively  ex- 
pressive, it  was  rather  unintelligible  to  those  who  knew  nothing  at  all 
about  it ;  and  this  idea  had  the  ^fiect  of  inducing  him  to  descend  into 
that  which  he  was  unable  to  speak  with  equal  force  and  purity. 

Por  some  considerable  time  they  promenaded  the  course,  studying; 
and  it  was,  indeed,  amusing,  as  well  as  instructive,  to  study — the 
distihguishing  points  which  mark  those  who  move  in  each  .<^cial 
sphere,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest— irom  that  of  royalty  to  that  of 
beggary. 

Well,  inteet,"  observed  Llewellen,  "phot  a  horse-racing  nation  this 
is,  look  you?" 

"  It  is  the  first  in  the  world,  certainly ;  but  we  must  not  suppose  that 
the  whole  of  these  persons  are  here  with  the  view  of  seeing  the  races 
solely." 

"  No,  inteet  ?  Phot  pesites  too  they  come  for  ?" 

**  The  great  majority  to  see  and  to  be  seen  by  each  other.  They  them- 
selves form  the  principal  attraction." 

"  Then,  look  yocL  it  must  pe  py  their  own  attraction  they  are 
attracted!" 

"  Very  good,  I  don't  know  that  we  shall  make  anything  better  of  it." 

"  All  the  worlt  comes  pecause  all  the  worlt  comes."  added  Llewellen, 
who  then  really  did  think  that  he  had  done  very  well. 

The  horses  entered  for  the  first  race  now  appeared,  and  Valentine  and 
Llewellen  at  once  made  their  way  towards  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  them  saddled.  They  experienced,  however,  some  slight  diffi- 
culty, here,  for  hundreds  were  rushing  at  the  same  moment  with  the 
view  of  seeing  the  same  ceremony  performed.  They  did,  however, 
eventually,  bv  dint  of  perseverance,  manage  to  get  to  the  point  pro- 
posed; and  the  sight  ot  the  highljr.trained  beautiful  creatures,  that 
seemed  to  be  anxious  to  exhibit  their  symmetry  and  action  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  well  repaid  them  for  the  temporary  iaoonvenience 
of  a  rush. 

.  At  wipus  points  groups  of  sharp-featured,  hard-mouthed,  qmrting 

•^duals,  were  engaged  in  giving  and  taking  the  odds,  with  as  much 

-nd  earnestness  as  if,  indeed,  betting  not  only  formed  the  prinoipal 
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business  of  their  liyes,  but  the  only  sreat  object  for  which  they  had 
been  bom.  It  was  pleasant  to  benoTd  the  sensation  created  by  the 
appearance  of  a  rich  and  inexperienced  young  fellow,  as  he  approached 
these  acute  old  characters.  They  eyed  him^  and  wrigeled  round  and 
round  him,  apparently  bent  upon  searching  his  very  soul  to  ascertain  in 
what  way  it  was  possible  to  take  him  fairly  in.  It  was  evident  that 
they  viewed  it  as  a  general  commercial  matter,  and  as  they  all  seemed 
most  anxious  to  do  business.  Valentine,  making  his  voice  appear  to 
proceed  from  the  lips  of  a  likely  looking  personage,  cried,  *'  !Fifty  to  one 
against  the  Saint ! " 

*'  Done,  my  lord,  in  thousands  !^  cried  one  of  the  sharpest,  pro- 
ducing his  book  on  the  instant. 

"  ru  take  you,  my  lord,"  said  another. 

"  I'll  take  you  over  again,"  cried  9  third;  and  his  lordship,  on  being 
thus  suddenly  beset,  looked  at  them  as  mysteriously  as  possible. 

"  Is  it  to  be  in  thousands,  my  lord?"  inauired  the  pt««on  who  had 
first  addressed  him,  and  who  had  already  half  entered  the  bet. 

"  Is  what  to  be  in  thousands  ?"  demanded  his  lordship. 

"  "Why,  the  fifty  to  one  your  lordship  offered." 

"  I  never  offered  fifty  to  one." 

"  Beg  pardon,  mv  lord»  but  really  I  fancied— indeed  I— «mw  gen- 
tleman offered  that  bet !"  when,  as  they  certainly  were,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, wonderful  odds,  he  looked  round  with  extraordinary  sharp- 
ness for  him  who  had  offered  to  give  them. 

By  this  time  one  horse  only  remained  to  be  saddled  for  the  Castle 
stak^  and  he  was,  indeed,  a  noble  animal,  and  seemed  actually  to  know 
it.  His  owner  was  standing  by  his  side,  apparently  lost  in  admiration 
of  hi^ beauty,  while  the  little  old  jockey,  who  had  adjusted  the  saddle 
upon  his  own  back,  as  if  he  intended  to  mount  himself,  was  twisting 
about,  and  looking  knowingly  at  every  point,  as  if  powerfully  struck 
with  an  idea  that  he  should  wm. 

"  ru  bet  a  hundred  to  one  against  that  horse,"  cried  Valentine. 
"  He's  sure  to  be  last." 

**  What,  my  oss !  I'll  take  you !"  cried  the  little  old  jockey,  turning 
round  with  astonishing  promptitude  and  spirit,  while  the  owner  of  the 
animal  looked  at  him  from  whom  the  voice  seemed  to  proceed  with  an 
expression  of  ineffable  contempt. 

This  person  was  a  farmer,  and  one  who  would  not  have  offered  any 
such  odds ;  and  he  said  so  distinctly,  and  with  consummate  point,  as  the 
jockey  observed,  that  if  he  meant  anything,  he  had  better  then  put  his 
money  down.  This  threw  the  innocent  farmer  into  a  state  of  perspira- 
tion, which  poured  upon  a  gentleman  who  sat  under  the  rail,  bobbing 
at  a  cherry,  with  unspeaJcable  delight. 

The  horse  was  now  saddled ;  and  when  the  jockey  had  mounted,  they 
all  repaired  to  the  starting-post  at  once.  Although  it  was  not  the 
grand  race,  great  anxietv  prevailed:  it  was  manifest  that  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  pounds  had  been  staked  upon  the  issue  even  of  that. 

"  Hur  say,  my  i»y,  every  potty's  petting,"  said  Llewellen ;  "  can't  we 
have  a  pet?*' 

**  Why,  I  think  we  might  manage  even  that,*  replied  Valentme. 

-WeD,  phot  shall  it  pe?" 

*  Oh,  anythingyou  please ;  I  am  not  at  all  particular." 

"  Very  coot  Hur'll  pet  you  the  pest  tinner  to  be  hat,  that  the  horse 
that  was  last  sattled  wins." 

**  Very  weiy  returned  Valentine, "  let  it  be  so.  He  ought  to  win : 
|rl)at  seems  ^uite  clear :  but  a  race  is  not  invariably  won  by  the  best  horse. 

2  F  2 
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**  Phot,  tont  ybli  think  the  iookeya  will  win,  if  they  canP" 

•'  TJndouhtedly  they  will,  if  they  csan  get  more  by  winning  than  by 
losintt" 

"  Tear  now,  t*cootness,  are  they  not  to  pe  trusted  ?** 

"  There  are  hut  few  of  them  whom  J  should  feel  at  all  inclined  to 
trust.  Human  nature,  as  We  find  It  developed  In  jockeyism,  oertainly  is 
not  quite  perfect." 

"  rut,  look  you,  if  one  of  those  fellows  were  to  keep  a  horse  pack, 
wouldn't  he  therepy  lose  his  character?*' 

**  Oh,  not  at  all;  he  may  struggle  with  desperation;  he  may  appa- 
rently do  his  utmost  to  urge  the  horse  on.  and  get  applauded  for  doing 
his  utmost,  without  allowing  him  to  win.'^ 

**  Phy,  then,  it  all  depends  upon  the  jockey  !** 

**  Entirely,  if  he  be  on  the  oest  horse :  he  has  the  power  in  his  own 
hands:  and  prizes  are  sometimes  afloat,  too  brilliant  ro  be  resisted  by 
even  the  honour  of  a  jockey." 

"  Then  look  vou,  when  We  pet  upon  a  race,  we  in  reality  pet  upon  the 
honour  of  the  fellow  who  happens  lo  rite  the  pest  hbrse  r* 

**  Precisely.    It  amounts  but  to  that." 

All  was  now  ready ;  the  oourae  was  clear :  the  signal  was  f^ven,  and 
the  horses  were  off.  **  ffere  they  comeiAsre  they  come!"  shouted 
the  masj8.  "Hats  off  there,  hats  ojff*.^--Hurrah!— (?o  along!— Cti< 
away!— Now!  now!  now!  Blue  for  a  million !  — Stripe !  Ply  I — 
There's  a  pace !  Now  then !— Beautiful  I  In  to  him !— Out  and  out  !— 
Bravo!" 

The  race  was  decided,  and  the  next  moment  all  on  the  course  knew 
which  had  won.  The  excitement  was  no  sooner  raised  than  subdued. 
The  thing  Was  ovei:  ih  a  minute.  Ko  species  of  pleasure  can  be  of  itself 
more  fleeting  than  that  of  a  race.  The  horses  are  off;  they  pass,  tiiey 
are  in !— the  eye  can  scarcely  rest  Upon  them  before  the  issue  is  known. 

"  Well,  my  poy,"  said  Llewellen,  "  hur've  cot  to  stant  the  tinner. 
To  you  think  that  little  wretch  tit  his  pest  P" 

"  He  appeared  to  do  all  in  his  power." 

"  Well,  perhaps  he  tit,  look  you;  put  t*cootness  knows  it  now— hur 
tit  think  that  he  titn't.  But  come  along ;  shall  we  have  tinner  now, 
orphen?" 

''^Oh,  not  yet!  Let  us  wait  until  after  the  Cup  race,  and  then  Wo 
can  take  our  own  time.'* 

**  Very  coot;  yes,  that  will  pe  belter.  But  hur  Say,  my  poy,  lot*s  oo 
into  one  of  those  pooths,  and  win  some  money.'* 

**  Let  us  go  in  and  lose  some,  you  mean,  of  course.** 

**  Phot,  don't  they  play  fair  f*^  ^ 

**  Upon  my  word,  rd  not  undertake  to  prove  that  they  do ;  but  if  you 
do  play,  you  had  better,  at  once,  make  up  your  mind  to  lose.'* 

**^  Well,  it  won't  matter  much  if  hur  too  lose  a  little.'* 

"  But  why  do  you  waht  to  play  at  all  ?  You  have  plenty  of  money ; 
quite  ad  much  a3  you  want:  you  have  no  use  for  i^6re.  But  you  are 
certain  to  lose." 

"  Well,  never  mind :  hur*!!  only  lose  a  sovereign ;  a  sovereign  is 
nothing  I** 

"  Fred,"  said  Valentine,  pointing  to  a  poor  withered  heartbroken  crea- 
ture, who  seemed  to  have  travelled  far  to  beg,  but  knew  scarcely  how  to 
do  it^  for  she  had  evidently  seen  more  prosperous  days,  **  would  a  sove- 
reign be  considered  nothing  there  ?" 

Llewellen  drew  his  purse,  and  having  taken  oUt  a  sovereign,  plaoed 

^n  the  hand  of  the  poor  old  creature,  who  looked  at  it,  and  \fi^  looked 
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at  him,  an4  theB  burst  into  teaxB.    From  her  soul  9he  seemod  ^  bless 
nim^ut  she  had  not  the  power  of  utterance  then. 

"  W  ill  not  that  do  more  good  than  if  you  had  given  it  to  those 
swindlers?"  said  Valentine. 

**  Hur  feel  it  .will,"  replied  Llewellen,  **  hur  feel  it  will  Put  hur  say, 
my  poy,  let's  oo  in  only  to  look," 

^  Oh^  by  all  means !  All  X  otqect  to  U  the  encouragement  giv^n  to  such 
pernicious  scoundrels  !** 

**  Phot,  are  they  all  scountrels,  look  you?" 

"  There's  not  a  commonly  honest  man  amqpgst  them>  They  have  no 
honour  to  keep  them  honest :  in  fact,  they  know  nothing  of  th^  feeling 
of  honour ! " 

**  Then  they  must  pe  ppit  fellows,  pecapae  they  want  put  to  pe  poor, 
to  pe  retty  for  plunder." 

They  profess  to  be  as  honest  as  they  can  afford  to  be,  Pred,  which 
has  a  most  comprehensive  meaning.  Well,  it  matters  not,  X  suppose;, 
which  we  go  into :  let  us  go  into  th)s." 

They  accordingly  entered,  and  found  everything  arranged  in  brilliant 
style :  the  place  was  elegantly  festooned ;  the  ground  was  carpeted ; 
there  was  a  table  on  either  side,  and  one  at  the  top,  while  a  temporary 
side-board  stood  near  the  entrance,  on  which  there  were  sherry,  oham- 
I)agne,  soda-water,  and  brandy,  for  those  players  who  might  descend  to 
call  for  a  glass  of  either  gratis.  On  each  table  an  immense  amount  of 
money  appeared :  piles  of  notes,  heaps  of  gold,  and  imperial  pecjcs  of 
silver :  but  as  the  upper  appeared  to  oe  the  principal  table,  they  made 
their  way  to  it  at  once. 

The  person  who  presided  at  this  table  waa  one  of  those  ei^oessively 
amiable  creatures  who  appear  to  have  no  real  enemy  but  the  law.  Ipjs 
countenance  was  screwed  into  an  inflexible  grin ;  every  muscle  appeared 
to  be  at  its  utmost  stretch.  Men  laughed  when  they  looked  at  nim— 
laughed  when  they  lost :  he  defied  them  to  help  it— he  would  make 
them  laugh.  Had  he  picked  their  pockets  in  th6  most  Uteral  iganner, 
they  could  scarcely  have  felt  offended  with  the  man ;  while,  if  even 
they  had  given  him  in  charge,  he  would  have  made  the  pohoe  laugh  too 
heartily  to  hold  him* 

Valentine  watched  him  for  a  time  with  some  interest,  for  he  found 
him  to  possess—although  he  did  grin  perpetually— the  keenest  eye  to 
business  he  ever  beheld ;  and  as  he  could  not  help  wishing  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  possible  to  make  him  look  serious,  he  made  up  his  min4|  l^^^ving 
Uo  great  respect  for  the  profession,  to  try. 

**  Now,  my  leetle  roley  poley,"  cried  the  presiding  senius— his  custom 
always  when  he  sent  round  the  ball—"  off  agin,  my  little  hinnocent  !— 
there's  a  leetle  beauty !— make  yer  game,  genelmen's  ^ns !— make  yer 
game!" 

**  Hush ! "  cried  Valentine,  with  a  desperate  hiss,  which  he  dexterously 
sent  beneath  the  table. 

"  Hul-lo ! "  in  a  sweet  tone,  exclaimed  the  laughing  creature,  ''  Bless 
yer  leetle  heart !  Are  you  om/  there  ?—nQtMnk  more  ?  Veil,  come 
now,  thafs  worry  reasonable  at  the  price.  I  say,  Bill,  my  affectionate !— ? 
here's  ony  a  hindiwidual  which  is  anxious  for  you  to  take  him  by  the 
scruff  ojf  the  neck,  and  to  shy  him  bang  out  off  the  booth," 

**  Vare?"  cried  the  affectionate  Bill,  whose  general  aspect  was  not 
quite  so  amiable  as  that  of  his  friend.    **  Vare  his  e  ? "  > 

"Oh,  ontf  under  the  table  here !  and  nothink  less." 

'*  Sunder  the  table !"  cri^  the  affectionate,  darting  round  with  some- 
thing like  ferocity. 
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"  Jkaaft  so  for  to  wring  the  bkesed  neck  of  the  genehnan:  don't 
mer^cree  nim,  not  by  no  manner  oj^  means." 

"  Hullo,  I  say !"  cned  the  affectionate,  peering  beneath  the  table  with 
remarkable  acuteness;  "  now  hout  o'  that,  will  yer  ?— vort  d'yer  vomt 
there?" 

•  Hush  !*•  whistered  Valentine, "  Hush !" 

"  Onjr  a  kipple  !^  exclaimed  the  laughing  geniu&  **  and  no  more !  ** 

^  Yort  dVer  mean !"  cried  the  affectionate  Bill,  who  now  got  com- 
pletely under  the  table,  and  looked  about  him  with  praiseworthy  aeaL 
"  Yy,  there's  no  coves  nere !"  he  added,  addressing  his  fhend. 


**  Aint  there !  I  des  say  there  aint  No,  praps  I  didn't  hear  'em ! 
No.  it  aint  a  bit  likely  I  did!    Bow  unforemUe  Vm  deaL" 

'^I  tell  yer,  it's  pickles !"  cried  the  affectionate  Bill.  "  There  unt 
nobody  here.    Can  t  yer  believe  me  ?    Look  verself." 

"  lutt  if  I  know  it  What,  don't  you  see  the  dodge  ?  Don't  vou  see, 
if  I  was  for  to  take  my  leetle  eyes  off  the  tin,  their  pals  wouldn't  p'raps 
borrow  a  trifle  ?    Oh,  no!  I  <2o»'^  s'pose  they  would." 

"  Gamt  yer  kiver  it  up  ?"  cried  the  affectionate. 

•*  Keep  close  I— keep  close  !**  whispered  Valentine. 

"  There  aint  no  one  there,  you  think,  don't  you  ?"  cried  the  gemus, 
and  in  an  instant  his  affectionate  friend  resumed  his  search,  while  he 
himself  kept  rather  a  keen  eye  upon  the  specie,  expecting  every  moment 
an  attack  upon  the  bank.  But  the  affectionate  certainly  oould  see  no 
one  there !  not  a  soul  l^which  was  indeed  somewhat  smking,  and  be 
said  so  pointedly,  and  without  the  sli^test  fear  of  contradiction,  and  he 
felt  himself  in  consequence  Justified  in  declaring  that  there  vhu  no  one 
there,  which,  however,  £uled  to  shake  the  conviction  of  his  friend,  who 
intimated  boldly  that  he  wouldn't  believe  him  if  even  he  were  to  swear 
till  he  sweat 

**  Do  you  think,"  he  added,  with  an  ironical  grin,  **  that  you'll  go  for 
to  gammon  me  into  that  air  f  I'm  hinnocent,  I  know,  but  I  wasn't  bom 
yesterday  exactly." 

Valentine  now  introduced  a  remarkably  slight  chuckle,  which,  slight 
as  it  was,  caused  the  laughing  g»nius  to  come  at  once  to  a  decision. 
*  ni  see  after  you  now,  my  leetLe  darlings !"  said  he,  as  he  sathered 
up  the  cloth  with  which  the  table  was  covered,  to  render  the  bank 
more  secure.  **ru  see  what  you're  made  on^  and  no  mistake  in  any 
indiwidual  pint  Now,"  he  added,  after  having  made  all  safe,  '^let^ 
see  the  colour  olf  your  complexion."^ 

He  stooped,  and  looked  round  the  interior,  with  one  fist  duly  prepared 
for  the  delivery  of  an  extraordinary  blow,  and  one  foot  just  as  reaov  for 
the  prompt  adminstration  of  an  equally  extraordinarykiok.  But  wnere 
were  they  for  whom  these  favours  were  designed  ?  He  really  coulcbi't 
see  them !— he  couldn't  see  one  of  them,— not  even  one  1  He  wished 
he  could ;  and  if  he  had,  the  immediate  consequences  to  that  one — let 
him  be  whomsoever  he  might— would  in  all  probability  have  becoi 
unpleasant 

"Where  are  you,  my  darling  P"  he  inquired,  in  the  most  insinuating 
manner.  **  Onv  say !  I  shall,  mdeed,  be  werry  nappy  to  see  you !  I'm 
sorry  you  should  cut  your  little  interesting  sticks/^ 

**  Vale,  can  you  see  'em?  "  spitefully  demanded  the  affectionate. 

•*  Not  exact  Fraos  I  wouldn't  give  a  small  trifle  if  I  could.  How 
^oanaged  their  luokies  though,  cert'ny  gets  over  .me  a  leetle  above 

•sy couldn't  do  it!"  cried  the  affectionate.   "How  could  they 
»  get  out  if  they  was  m?" 
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"That's  the  petioular  dodge  as  walks  over  me,  raTther.  Howsoever 
the  hinnocents  ain't  here  now  ! — that's  about  as  clear  cts  mud !— still 
the  go's  oncommon.  But  never  mind  :  I've  ony  lost  the  pleasure  oflf 
letting  'em  know  that  I  wouldn't  have  given  'em  nothink  by  no  means. 
But  to  business,"  he  added,  readjusting  the  cloth.  **  Now,  genelmen's 
sons,  make  yer  game  ! — make  yer  game  \  Here's  fortun  at  yer  feet,  and 
you've  ony  got /or  to  pick  it  up— make  yer  game ! 

During  the  whole  of  this  time,  the  shining  countenance  of  the  genius 
presented  one  immutable  grin.  A  frown  never  came  over  it  for  an  in- 
stant :  not  a  cloud  even  approached  it— a  fact  which  went  far  to  induce 
Valentine  to  suppose  that  his  face  was  incapable  of  any  other  expression 
than  that  of  unadulterated  glee.  "^He  was  not,  however,  quite  convinced 
of  this,  and  therefore,  in  order  that  he  might  not,  on  a  point  ot  so 
much  importance,  entertain  a  false  impression,  he  resolved  to  bring  the 
matter  once  more  to  the  test. 

The  genius  was  still  actively  engaged  with  the  ball,  lavishing  upon  it 
the  most  endearing  eulogia,  and  making  it  abundantly  clear  to  all 
around  that  he  appreciated  highly  its  innocence  and  beauty.  Nor  was 
this  unnatural.  Jde  was  winning  very  fast,  and  the  stakes  were  rather 
heavy,  and  as  it,  strangely  enough,  hai)pened  that  the  more  he  won,  the 
more  rapturous  he  became,  he  had  just  attained  the  highest  pitch  of 
ecstacy,  when  Valentine  sent  beneath  the  table  an  extraordinary 
laugh. 

"Hullo .'"  cried  the  genius,  who  kicked  out  furiously,  and  by  virtue 
of  doing  so  injured  his  shin.  "  Bill,  corns  here !  Here  they  are  again ! 
Ony  let  me  jist  ketch  'em,  the  warmint !" 

His  countenance  fell ! — This  was  not  to  be  borne.  He  was  reaping 
a  harvest  of  plunder,  and  his  time  might  be  valued  at  ten  pounds  per 
minute.  It  was  cutting.  He  couldn't  bear  it :  and  as  the  laughter 
still  continued,  his  rage  rose  to  a  high  pitch  of  irenzy.  No  endearing 
terms  were  applied  to  the  invisibles  then:  they  were  no  longer 
darUngs— no  longer  Uttle  innocents :  he  no  longer  blessed  their  Uttle 
hearts ;  but  en  the  contrary,  his  epithets  proved  to  all  around  that,  like 
the  rest  of  his  patronized  caste,  he  was  a  most  depraved  ruffian  *  when 
as  Valentine  was  more  especially  satisfied  of  this,  he  and  Llewellen  left 
the  booth,  duly  impressea  with  the  conviction  of  its  being  monstrous 
that  the  practices  of  these  degraded  wretches  should  be  so  extensively 
encouraged. 

During  the  time  they  were  in  this  den  of  '*  honourable"  thieves,  the 
second  race  had  been  run;  they  therefore  established  themselves  in  a 
commanding  position  to  see  the  Kraiid  race  of  the  day.  In  this  all 
the  interest  appeared  to  be  centered.  Thousands  were  waiting  the  issue 
with  an  anxiety  the  most  intense:  and  although  thousands  more  cared 
but  little  about  which  might  be  the  winner,  it  was  the  grand  race,  and 
that  was  sufficient  to  rivet  the  attention  of  all. 

"  Well,  my  poy  !"  said  Llewellen,  "let  us  have  another  pet :  come, 
hur'l  pet  you  a  pottle  of  wine." 

"About  what?" 

"  Oh.  any  thing  you  please.  Hur  tout  know  one  of  the  horses. 
Come,  now  is  it  to  pe  ?" 

•*  Why  one  of  us  had  better  take  the  two  first  horses  against  the  field." 

"  Verv^jBll !    Which  shall  have  the  first  ?" 

•*  OJhAi  matters  not  1    You  take  them." 

•IJ^ry  coot  I    Now  look  out :     the  two  first  are  mine." 
^the  norses  started.    It  was  an  excellent  start.    They  were  all  oft 
together  and  seemed  to  fly.    It  was  a  long  and  most  beautiful  race 
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vnd  bein^  on  all  hands  i^dnurably  contested,  the  exdteme^t  was  veil 
kept  up  till  the  last.    The  favourite  won  by  half  a  length,  and  -when 
the  result  became  known,  it  was  interesting  to  discriminate  between  the 
winners  and  the  losers.    Sunshine  on  the  one  hand,  and  clouds  on  the 
other,  marked  those  ol  each  class  with  unerring  distinctness.       It 
seemed  to  be  impossible  to  make  a  mistake.    No  man  could  suppose 
that  they  who  sported  heavy  overhanging  brows  and  compressed  lips, 
were  the  winners  '^  or  that  they  were  the  losers  who  looked  round  and 
smiled.    Some  it  is  true  can  bear  to  lose  better  than  others ;  for  there 
are  men  who  cannot  lose  to  the  extent  evenof  a  pound  without  feeling 
remarkably  wretched ;  but  although  there  are  man;r  who  make  a  point 
of  kindling  up  their  countenances,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  when  they 
lose  that  they  feel  iust  as  joyful  as  if  they  had  won,  the  amiable  hy- 
pocrisy is  perceptible  at  a  glance,  so  sure  are  they  to  overdo  the  thing 
with  a  smue  wmch  is  truly  expressive  of  nothing  hut  pain. 

Valentine  lost  of  course,  but  his  loss  was  so  inconsiderable  that  he 
scarcely  gave  it  a  thought ;  yet  even  he  did  not  appear  to  be  so  highly 
pleased  quite  as  Llewellen :  for  although  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
avoid  the  expression  of  pain  when  he  loses,  he  cannot  avoid  expressing 
pleasure  when  he  wins. 

As  soon  as  the  excitement  produced  by  the  race  had  subsided, 
Llewellin  became  impatient  for  dinner,  and  as  his  imnortunities 
increased  in  earnestness  every  moment,  they  entered  a  booth  in  which 
various  kinds  of  provisions  were  displayed  in  the  most  tempting  man- 
ner possible. 

"  Now,  my  poy,"  said  Llewellen.  '*  pef ore  we  pekin,  too  let's  have  a 
pottle  of  peer,  for  inteet  cootness  knows  it,  hur  reel  fit  to  trop." 

A  bottle  of  stout  was  therefore  obtained,  and  while  Llewellen  ww 
whetting  his  appetite  with  that  Valentine  ordered  the  dinner  of  an 
extremely  fat  fussy  attendant,  wno  obviously  prided  himself  n^uch  upon 
his  agihty.  It  appeared  that  he  had  never  learned  to  walk :  run  he 
could  with  any  man  in  England  of  his  si«e ;  but  he  was  clearly  afiraid  to 
trust  himself  out  of  a  trot.  His  pace  was  about  eight  miles  an  hour, 
and  out  of  that  pace,  when  in  motion,  it  was  manifestly  impossible  for 
him  to  get.  When  called,  he  seemed  startled :  his  legs  were  shocked : 
they  could  no  more  have  kept  still  when  a  man  shouted  "Waiter!** 
than  they  could  if  they  had  been  at  the  moment  powerfully  galvanized. 
He  was,  m  short,  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  shape  of  a  man;  while  the  state  of  excitement  in  wnich 
he  revelled  was,  in  the  abstract,  distressing. 

While  dining,  Valentine  watched  the  extraordinary  movements  of 
this  automaton  with  a  high  degree  of  pleasure.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
species  he  had  ever  seen,  for  a  regular  waiter  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether. There  is  Uttle  about  him  to  excite  admiration.  He  is  all  starch 
and  method.  When  sober  he  seems  to  know  exactly  what  he  is  about 
Nothing  can  get  him  into  a  run ;  he  wouldn't  do  it  to  save  the  soul  of 
any  man  upon  earth.  But  here  was  one  of  the  "  occasional"  hands, 
whose  assiduity  is  at  all  times  striking.  They  can  no  n^ore  be  got  to 
walk  than  the  regulars"  can  be  got  to  run,  wherein  lies  the  difference 
between  the  two  classes. 

No  sooner  had  Valentine  brought  his  mind  to  bear  upon  this  highly 
impressive  distinction,  than  an  over-dressed  personage  marched  into  the 
booth  with  a  rather  remarkable  degree  of  pomposity,  and  having  looked 
very  severely  upon  all  around,  took  his  seat  ^ith  an  immens^.air, 
removed  his  bat,  of  which  the  shape  was  rather  recherche,  adjusted  Ids 
ci  Is,  raised  his  stock,  and  called  "Waiter!'* 
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The  oooanonftl  on  the  iiistant  flew  to  him,  as  if  a  flash  of  forked 
lightning  had  been  pricking  him  behind,  and  rather  trembled  to  behold 
the  immense  one  who,  as  he  frowned,  said  with  much  regal  dignity, 
**  Waiter !  or — er,  bring  me  some  lunch." 

"  "Weal  an  am  sir  chicken  sir  beef  roast  and  biled  ?" 

'•"VVell-or-m !  bring  me  a  dish  of  ham  an  beef.  And-or— "  he  added 
with  great  deliberation,  waving  his  hand  .with  theatrical  elegance^ 
**  You  may-or— "  He  was  ^bout  to  say  more,  but  the  occasiopal  was 
out  of  sight,  and  had  they  both  kept  on,  by  the  time  the  oue  had 
finished,  the  other  might  with  ease  have  got  a  mile  or  two  below  the 
horision.  As  the  occasional,  however,  had  not  so  lar  to  go,  he  soon  shot 
back  with  the  dish  of  ham  and  beef  that  had  been  ordered,  and  when 
the  great  man  had  given  another  order  lor  some  stout,  he  set  to  work 
with  considerable  spirit. 

It  was  then  flve  o'clock—a  fact  which  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
placed  upon  record,  but  for  the  circumstance  oi  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion havmg  called  lor  a  "lunch"— and  as  Valentine  thought  that  he 
did  not  look  much  like  a  man  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  dining  at 
eight,  he  felt  curious  to  know  whether  that  dish  o|  ham  and  beef  was  or 
was  not  to  be  in  reality  his  dinner. 

But  then  the  question  was,  how  could  this  knowledge  h^  got  at : 
how  could  the  interesting  fact  be  ascertained  ?  Valentine  copsidereq 
K>r  a  moment,  and  having  conceived  a  scheme  which  he  imagined  would 
be  effectual,  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  for  carrying 
it  into  execution. 

By  this  time  the  immense  one  had  about  half  emptied  the  dish,  and 
as  the  occasional  was  assiduously  hovering  near  him,  Yaleutiue  imitating 
the  voice  of  the  pompous  personage,  who  at  the  momeut  was  raising 
a  glass  of  stout  to  nis  lips,  cried,  "Waiter!  take  away, waitor I— • 
oheese!" 

In  an  instant  the  occasional  seized  the  dish  and  plate,  and  l>efore  the 
immense  one,  who  was  drinking,  could  speak,  he  had  reached  the  other 
end  of  the  booth,  and  shot  the  contents  of  both  into  a  bucket  of 
kitchen-stuff'. 

"Waitor !  waiter ! "  shouted  the  immense  onepjip-lf-choked,  fax  the 
last  gulp  of  stout  had  been  excessively  violent, — **  Waitor  !** 

"Comin,  sir !— oomin,  sir  I "  cried  the  occasional,  who  shot  back  at 
onoe  with  a  small  slice  of  cheese. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  waitor,  by  taking  away  my  dinner  before  I'm 
half  done?" 

"I  beg  pardon,  sir;  reely,  sir;  I  thought,  sir,  you  told  me." 

"Told  you!— Not  a  bit  of  it  I— Bring  it  back  instantly!— What  do 
you  mean?" 

Bring  it  back !  The  utterance  pf  these  awful  words  made  the  occa- 
sional look  unspeakably  blue.  Bring  it  back !  It  was  all  very  well ; 
but  how  was  he  to  get  it  ?  He  wasn't  going  to  pay  out  of  his  own 
pocket  for  half  a  dish  of  fresh !  A  thought  struct  him !— He  glided 
nke  a  sound  substantial  sylph  towards  the  t)ucket,  and  fished  the  pieces 
out,  and  having  scraped  them  into  clean  Upes&  he  plaoed  them  pictu- 
resquely upon  the  dish,  and  then  did  "  bring  it  back"  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

"  Another  time,  waitor,"  said  the  immense  one, "  remove  not  a  gentle- 
man's plate  till  he  is  done ;"  and  having  delivered  himself  with  some 
striking  dramatic  action  to  this  effect,  he  recommenced  operations,  and 
appeared  to  enjoy  it  much. 

V  alentine  was  now  of  course  satisfied  on  the  particular  point  pro- 
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posed;  but  the  actor— for  an  actor  he  evidently  waa— continued  to  behave 
m  80  ridiculous  a  fashion,  that  had  Valentine  met  with  him  in  any  other 
place,  he  would  doubtLefls  have  worked  him  into  a  high  state  of  frothy 
excitement. 

"Garshoug!"  cried  the  great  one,  when  the  ham  and  beef  had 
wholly  ^Appeared.  *'  Garshon ! ''  he  repeated^  being  anxious  to  make 
a  hit^  ajB  there  were  several  persons  near  him—   Oarshong  !  " 

The  occasional  heard  him,  but  conceiving  ver^  naturally  that  some 
other  gentleman  had  been  called,  he  of  course  did  not  feel  it  to  be  his 
dutyto  interfere. 

**  W  AiTOB ! "  at  length  shouted  the  immense  one,  disgusted  with  the 
fellow's  profound  ignorance  of  the  Prench  language,—*'  some  frummidge 
here !— cheese ! " 

"  Yes,  sir ;  beg  pardon,  sir ;  cheese,  sir.  and  what  else  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  you  unintollectual  individual,"  replied  the  great  man, 
who  looked  round  for  some  applause;  but  to  his  horror  he  '^hadn't  a 
hand."  When,  therefore,  the  cheese  had  been  produced,  he  set  to  work 
upon  it  at  once  in  a  somewhat  sava^  manner,  which  Yalentme  no 
sooner  perceived  than,  assuming  his  voice,  and  making  it  appear  to  pro- 
ceed from  his  lips,  he  cried  "  Waiter !  a  bottle  of  the  Best  cnampagne !  '* 

The  occasional  started  off  at  a  rate  which  rather  exceeded  his  usual 
eieht  miles  an  hour  to  execute  this  order,  and  on  his  return  very  natu- 
rallyplaoed  it  before  the  ereat  one,  who  seemed  somewhat  struck. 

**  Waiter,  whaf  s  this  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Champagne,  sir." 

**  I  want  it  not;  why  bring  it  here  ?" 

**  You  ordered  it,  sir." 

"  Fellow  1  what  do  you  mean  ?    I  ordered  it  not." 

**  I'd  be  sorry  tc  say,  sir,  you  did.  if  you  didn't." 

'*  Am  I  to  inform  your  master  oi  your  insolence  ?  Away  with  it.  Do 
you  hear  ?  " 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I've  paid  for  it.  I'm  obleedged  to  pay  for 
everything  as  I  has  'em." 

"  And  wnaf  s  that  to  me  ?    Let  me  havo  no  more  of  it,  I  desire." 

**  Very  well,  sir ;  onhr  vou  ordered  it,  sir,  that's  all  I  shouldn't  have 
broufl^t  it  if  you  hadnn*." 

**  Waiter !  cried  Valentine,  in  his  natural  voice. 

''Yes,  sir,"  said  the  occasional,  who  approached  rather  gloomily. 

•*  What  have  you  there  ?— gooseberry  wine  ?  " 

'*  Champagne,  sir ;  the  best  in  the  world." 

"ItiffiSS? 

"  Excellent,  sir!  the  finest  ever  made." 

'•  Then  open  it." 

With  all  the  alacrity  in  life  the  occasional  drew  the  cork,  and  as  he 
evidently  feic  much  better,  he  was  off  for  another  glass  hke  a  shot. 

The  immense  one  now  prepared  to  make  his  exit.     He  did  not 


"  Am  an  beef  sir  cheese  sir  bread,  bottle  stout— seven  an  six.* 
**  What ! "  exclaimed  the  great  one,  inspired  with  amazement. 
"  Seven  an  six,  sir,"  repeated  the  occasional,  coolly. 
"  Seven  and  sixpence !    Seven  and  six !    What,  for  a  lunch  ?  " 
^  That's  the  charge,  sir,  for  what  you've  had." 
^^^y,  they  never  charged  me  seven  and  sixpence  for  a  lunch  at  the 
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**  Wernr  lilce.  sir,  some  stablishments  outs  werry  low ;  but,  sir,  we 
gives  the  best  or  everythink  here/* 

"Extortionate!  seven  shillings  and  sixp^ence  for  a  lunch!  Why  I 
never  in  my  life  heard  of  so  gross  an  imposition." 

^  It  aint  a  imposition,  sir.  Jt's  nothink  but  the  reg'lar  charge." 

"  Silence,  sir !  don't  talk  to  xie !  I  say  it  is  an  imposition— a  vile  im- 
position !  The  idea  of  seven  and  sixpence  for  a  lunch !  There's  the 
money.    Ill  post  you  all  over  the  coursa" 

The  waiter  took  up  the  silver  which  had  been  thrown  down  with 
^reat  indication,  and  having  counted  it  slowly  three  times,  looked  with 
singular  significance  at  the  victim. 

*^Well !  why  look  at  me  ?    Is  it  right?  » 

"  Seven  an  six,  sir.    Waiter,  sir,  please." 

"  Not  the  ghost  of  a  copper,  if  1  know  it" 

**  We  has  nothink,  sir,  ony  what  we  gets,"  urged  the  occasional;  but 
the  immense  one  contemning  this  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  a 
gratuity^  frowned  darkly,  and  marcned  from  the  booth. 

*'  He  18  some  creat  man,  I  suppose,"  said  Llewellen,  who  had  been 
watching  his  movements  for  some  time  with  interest. 

"  No  Goubt,"  returned  Valentine,  **  in  his  own  estimation  he  is  the 
greatest  man  of  the  age." 

"  Putt  is  he  no  pot^  inteet  ?  Tont  you  think  he's  a  gentleman,  look 
you?" 

**  Did  you  ever  see  a  eentleman  act  like  him  ?  But  come,  let  us  be 
o(L  or  we  shall  lose  the  last  race." 

'•  Very  coot,  hur*m  quite  ready." 

The  waiter  was  called,  and  when  they  had'  settled  with  him  to  his 
entire  satisfaction,  they  returned  to  the  course  full  of  spirit.  All  but 
the  last  race  had  been  decided,  and  Valentine  began  to  amuse  himself 
again  by  offering  the  most  extraordinary  odds  upon  record.  The  betting 
men  were  perfectly  amazed.  The^  perspired  with  anxietv  to  take  the 
odds  offered,  but  their  utter  inabilitjr  to  discover  him  whom  they  so 
eagerly  panted  to  victimize,  was  a  thine  which  they  could  not  at  all 
understand,  and  which  therefore  created  a  singular  sensation. 

To  Llewellen  all  this  was  uninteresting  of  course.  Had  he  been  in 
possession  of  Valentine's  secret,  his  rapture  would  doubtless  have  been 
rather  alarming :  but  being  in  a  state  of  utter  ignorance  on  the  subject, 
he  naturally  held  it  to  be  extremely  dull  work,  and  therefore  endea- 
'  Youred  to  prevail  upon  him  to  mingle  with  those  who  seemed 
somewhat  more  lively.  Valentine  consented,  and  as  there  were  yet  no 
symptoms  of  an  immediate  start,  he  proceeded  to  initiate  him  into  the 
Tarious  systems  of  swindling  wnich  characterize  race-courses  in  the 
affg[regate.  Llewellen  was  absolutely  astounded  when  practices,  of 
which  he  had  never  had  the  most  remote  conception,  were  explained; 
and  when  Valentine  had  pointed  out  to  him  divers  illustrations  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  stated^  he  began  to  look  upon  all  who  thus 
permitted  themselves  to  be  victimised  as  tools,  although  on  msaiy  occa- 
sions he  found  it  difficult  to  abstain  from  becoming  a  victim  himself. 
This  was  made  more  psurticularly  manifest  while  they  were  standing  at 
a  ''prick  in  the  garter"  table,  at  which  a  gentleman  had  a  long  piece  of 
list,  which  he  wound  round  and  offered  any  money  that  no  man  could 
prick  in  the  middle.  This  seemed  to  be  simple,  very  simple,  indeed, 
and  the  gentleman  who  presided  laboured  zealously  to  convince  all 
around  that  although  he  would  bet  all  he  had  that  none  could  do  it,  his 

Srivate  impression  was  that  nothing  on  earth  could  more  easily  be 
one.    Several  gentlemen— who  were  perfectly  unknown  to  him  of 
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course  l^tried  azid  won  cUvers  sovereigns  offhand,  wMcli  bad  the  effect 
of  inducing  Llewellen  to  believe  that  the  conductor  was  most  intensely 
stupid,  and  ou^ht  not  to  have  been  trusted  out  alone,  and  so  firmly  did 
he  entertain  this  belief,  that  he  pitied  the  man,  and  was  about  to  stake 
a  sovereign  himselt  solely  in  order  to  convince  him  that  as  he  had  not 
the  most  remote  chance  of  winning,  he  had  better  shut  up  shop  and  go 
quietly  home  to  his  wife  and  family ;  but  Valentine,  the  moment  fie 
perceived  Llewellen's  object,  did  without  the  slightest  cereqiony  drag 
him  away. 

The  next  respectable  group  they  met  with,  had  been  attracted  by  a 
thimble-rigging  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  have  set  his  soul  ui>oii 
losing  every  sovereign  he  had— and  he  displayed  about  forty — so 
bungling  and  awkward  did  he  appear.  In  lilewellen's  view  he  didn't 
half  understand  his  business.  It  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to  suppose  a 
man  incapable  of  discovering  the  pea :  an  infant  ipight  have  told  where 
it  was ;  the  only  thin^  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  extraorcUnary  waa 
that  a  man  with  eyes  m  his  head  should  be  sufficiently  blind  to  make 
any  mistake  at  all  about  it.  The  thing  was  so  palpable,  so  singularly 
clear;  the  impossibiUty  of  being  deceived  was  manifest  even  u)  the 
meanest  capacity. 

**  Why,  mypoy!"  said  Llewellen,  "can't  you  tell  phere  it  is  every 
time?" 

•*  Yes,"  replied  Valentine,  **  Jean  tell,  but  you  can't." 

"  Pless  your  soul  ant  potty  I  Hur*!!  pe  pount  to  tell  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  huntret." 

**  Where  do  you  suppose  it  to  be  now  ?" 

**  Why,  under  the  mittle  thimple,  of  course." 

"  It  is  not  under  either  of  the  thimbles;  depend  upon  it,  iPred,  the 
fellow  has  it  in  his  hand." 

"  Putt,  my  dear  pov,  hur  saw  him  place  the  thimi)le  right  over  it" 

"  He  appeared  to  do  so ;  but  as  he  placed  the  thimble  down  be  took 
the  pea  up :  he  has  it  now  between  bis  fingers,  and  were  be  to  raUe 
the  one  nearest  to  us,  he  could  make  it  appear  to  have  been  under 
that." 

Llewellen  held  this  to  be  impossible,  and  began  to  argue  the  matter 
aside  with  great  spirit.  He  contended  for  the  absurdity  of  the  idea 
of  a  fellow  like  that  being  able  to  deceive  Mm,  and  expressed  himself 
anxious  to  have  one  trial  for  the  sole  purpose  of  convincing  Valentine 
of  his  error. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  said  Valentine,  "that  men  will  not  be  guided  by 
the  experience  of  others." 

"  Putt,  my  coot  fellow,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  js  only  my  own  exne-, 
rienoe  that  can  satisfy  me  that  what  you  conceive  to  be  correct  really 
is  so.    Shall  hur  try  ?— Just  to  convince  you  ?  " 

Valentine  smiled,  and  Llewellen  took  a  sovereign  qnt  of  his  purse 
and  went  close  to  the  table.  It  was  in  an  instant  perceived  tlut  he 
had  been  caught,  and  the  thimbles  were  adjusted,  when  with  the  most 
perfect  confidence  he  threw  down  his  sovereign,  but  on  raising  the 
thimble  beneath  which  he  felt  quite  sure  the  p6a  was.  he  discovered,  as 
a  mere  matter  of  course,  that  beneath  that  thimble  the  pea  really  was 
not. 

^  On  this  highly  important  discovery  being  made,  the  respectable  indi* 
viduals  who  were  standing  round  the  table  began  to  laugh  very  loudly, 
as  if  indeed  they  looked  upon  it  as  an  extremely  good  jjoke ;  but 
Llewellen.  after  having  made  a  series  of  mysterious  faces,  while  he  yet 
held  the  thimble  between  his  finger  and  thumb,  made  no  sort  of  remark 
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tnwn  this  g^nellftl  manifestation  of  merriment,  but  left  the  spot  with 
V  alentine,  wiser  than  before. 

**  You  are  right,  my  poy,  quite  right "  said  he, "  t*  cootness  knows  it ! 
Putt  phy  tit  they  laugh  so  particularly  phen  hur  lost  ?  Phen  the  others 
lost  they  titn't  laugh  at  allT" 

**  No,  the  others  are  confederates ;  each  has  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
the  speculation ;  they  have  nothing  to  laugh  at  when  they  win  or  lose 
among  themselves;  they  laugh  only  when  tney  happen  to  catch  a 
gudgeon  like  vou,  Fred,  and  that  they  should  laugh  at  such  a  time  is 
not  amaBing.**^ 

"  Well,  Inteet,  now  hur  never  was  pefore  so  much  teceived.  Hur 
was  as  sure  that  that  little  fool  of  a  thing  was  there,  as  hur  ever  was 
of  anything  in*my  life.  Putt,  however,  they  will  have  to  kit  up  very 
early  in  the  morning  ihteet  to  kit  any  thing  like  another  sovereign  out 
of  me." 

**  You  have  made  up  your  ;mind  then  not  to  patronise  them  regu- 
larly?" 

**  Never  more,  my  poy, — never  more,"  said  Llewellen,  who  after 
havinft  shaken  his  head  with  sufficient  solemnity  to  conve;^  an  idea  of 
the  firmness  of  his  resolution,  became  as  merry  on  the  subject  as  if  he 
had  merely  seen  the  process  performed  upon  some  other  victim. 

The  horses  were  now  about  to  start  lor  the  last  race,  and  the  friends 
took  their  station.  They  had  another  bet,  of  course ;  Llewellen  would 
have  a  bet,  for  as  they  had  made  up  their  minds  to  walk  back  to  the 
railway,  he  suggested  the  propriety  of  stopping  to  have  one  more  bottle 
of  champagne  at  Windsor,  and  coffee  at  Slough,  which  suggestion  was 
unopposed,  and  the  race  commenced,  and  it  singularlv  enough  happened 
to  be  as  much  like  all  other  races  as  possible.  The  horses  started; 
they  ran  the  distance,  and  on  reaching  the  winning-post  one  was  a-head. 
It  is  inscrutable,  perhaps,  that  this  should  be  almost  invariably  so;  but 
that  it  is  so  almost  invariably,  is  a  fact  which  no  man  may  dispute. 

Immediately  after  the  termination  ot  this  race  all  around  became  one 
scene  of  bustle  and  confusion.  Thousands  of  horses  were  put  to  simul- 
taneously, and  every  creature  seemed  anxious  to  quit  the  scene  as  soon 
as  possible.  Had  a  hostile  army  appeared  in  the  distance  they  could 
not  nave  been  in  more  haste  to  retreat,  while  each  charioteer  seemed  to 
have  made  tip  his  mind  to  break  the  necks  of  all  under  his  immediate 
protection. 

Valentine  and  Llewellen  walked  coolly  from  the  course,  noticing  every- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  and,  accompanied  by  thousands,  reached  Windsor, 
-where  they  stopped  as  they  had  previously  proposed.  They  then  went 
on  to  Slough,  and  having  had  coflee,  returned  to  town  by  one  of  the 
trains^  deUghted  with  their  day's  recreation* 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Describes  several  Interviews,  but  more  partlcalarly  one  between  Writall  and 
Raven. 

AkoThbb  Week  elapsed,  and  nothing  had  been  decided.  Whitelj;,  who 
had  resolved  not  to  act  in  8ny  way  until  he  had  taken  the  opinion  ot 
Serjeant  Talbot,  was  waiting  for  the  Serjeant's  arrival  in  town,  although 
Unole  John  urged  him  again  and  agtun  to  delay  the  thing  no  longer, 
but  to  take  the  best  advice  he  could  immediately  procure.  la  the 
meantime  BAven  confined  himself  ahnost  exclusively  to  his  room.    His 
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spirits  conldnaed  to  be  dreadfully  depressed,  and  he  had  beoome  so  ex- 
cessively peevish,  that  the  servants  absolutely  trembled  to  go  near  him. 
He  had  never  been  a  very  affectionate  master,  and  they  knew  it,  but  the 
way  in  which  he  treated  them  then  was  in  their  view  insufferable  be- 
yond all  precedent !— and  it  was  very  harsh. 

There  was,  however,  one  of  them  to  whom  he  was  particularly  mild, 
and  that  was  Joseph,  the  sentimental  porter,  whose  oomprehensive 
faculties.  Valentine,  who  viewed  him  as  a  most  superb  hypocrite  in  his 
way,  had  ever  gloried  in  distressing.  Eaven's  conspicuous  kindness  to 
this  fellow  had  always  appeared  to  be  inexplicable.  No  one  in  the 
house  could  at  all  understond  why  he  should  be  petted, — ^for  petted  he 
had  ever  been,  albeit  he  was  a  most  decided  wretch  in  appearance,  and 
remarkably  insolent  if  he  happened  to  be  put  at  all  out  of  his  way. 
His  fellow-servants  hated  him  heartily,  forasmuch  as  they  did  very 
strongly  suspect  him  of  having  on  sundry  occasions  told  divers  abomi- 
nable Uiles  about  them,  with  the  view  of  depreciating  their  value  as 
confidential  individuals  m  their  master's  estimation ;  but  thev  never  did 
hate  him  so  intensely  as  then,  for  while  Eaven's  special  behaviour  to 
him  was  rendered  by  contrast  more  striking,  he  had  beoome  a  great 
man,  and  boasted  not  only  of  the  money  he  possessed,  but  of  the  &ct 
of  his  having  a  certain  person  under  his  thumb !  which  they  held  to  be 
very  mystenous,  particularly  as  he  often  condescended  to  explain  to 
them,  "  that  he  might  if  he  chose,  have  the  best  place  in  the  house,  and 
would,  but  that  the  one  he  then  occupied  afforded  him  more  leisure  for 
reflection/*  All  this  was  intended  exclusively  for  the  kitchen,  but  itsoon 
reached  the  ears  of  Louise  through  her  maic^  who  conceived  it  to  be  her 
duty  on  all  occasions  to  be  as  communicative  as  possible,  and  the  moment 
she  heard  of  it,  it  became  known  to  Valentine,  of  course,  for  he  and 
Louise  were  now  as  one :  thej^  lived  in  each  other's  hearts :  they  seemed 
to  have  but  one  soul,  and  while  in  him  she  found  a  perfect  realization 
of  her  dearest  hopes,  he  loved  her  so  fondly  that 

**  If  Heaven  had  made  him  such  another  world 
Ot  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite, 
He*d  not  have  sold  her  for  it." 

**  It  is  very  extraordinary,"  she  observed,  after  explaining  the  whole 
matter,  **  is  it  not  ?  What  on  earth  can  he  mean  by  his  boast  of  having 
a  certam  person  under  his  thumb  ?" 

"  Oh.  servants  will  talk,"  said  Valentine,  who  was  anxious  for  Louise 
to  think  nothing  more  of  it.  "  "We  ought  not  to  examine  such  matters 
too  closely ;  it  were  indeed  a  most  profitable  task  to  analyse  everything 
they  say." 

''But  whom  can  he  mean  by  a  certain  person?  Surely  he  cannot 
mean  papa  P  And  yet  the  way  in  which  papa  behaves  usually  to  him, 
has  frequently  struck  me  as  bemg  most  strange.  I  cannot  endure  the 
creature  myself;  I  never  by  any  chance  speak  to  him;  but  papa  is 
continually  making  the  man  presents.  Upon  my  life  I  think  there  is 
something  very  mysterious  about  it." 

"Do  not  distress  yourself  my  love,"  said  Valentine.  "The  proba- 
bility is  that  the  man  knew  tne  secret  which  has  just  been  disclosed^  and 
1>resumed  upon  it,  as  such  fellows  will ;  but  now  that  the  thing  is  no 
onger  a  secret,  his  power  is  of  course  at  an  end." 

"That  was  it !— no  doubt  of  it.  WelL  now  it  never  struck  me.  I 
have  always  thought  it  singular  that  he  should  have  been  treated  with 
so  much  consideration ;  but  this  accounts  for  it  at  once." 
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*'  If  I  were  your  father  Fd  kick  him  out  of  the  house.  Pd  not  have 
such  a  fellow  about  the  premises." 

"  Nor  would  I ;  for  he  is  a  very  idle  person,  and  moves  like  a  sloth, 
except  indeed  it  be  to  promote  any  species  or  mischief.  I'll  speak  to 
papa  about  him.    I  should  like  to  have  the  matter  cleared  up." 

You  had  better  Bot  mention  the  subject  to  him  at  present    It  will 
but  annoy  him.    Let  us  wait  till  things  are  settled." 

"Well,  perhaps  under  the  circumstances,  it  will  be  as  well  to  do  that. 
But  I  do  think  it  very  bad  conduct,  and  I  am  sure  it  ought  not  to  be 
concealed  from  papa." 

Valentine  now  changed  the  subject,  for  although  he  affected  to  treat 
the  thing  lightly  before  Louise,  he  felt  that  the  mystery  had  not  yet 
been  solved,  and  that  therefore  it  was  a  matter  upon  which  she  ought 
not  to  be  permitted  to  dwell 

A  few  days  alter  this,  Serjeant  Talbot  returned  to  town,  and  Whitely 
lost  no  time  in  ^oing  to  consult  him.  He  explained  to  him  how  the 
case  stood  precisely:  every  circumstance  was  mentioned:  he  kept 
nothing  back,  and  the  result  was  that  the  seijeant,  after  due  considera- 
tion, declared  that  there  was  no  law  in  existence  by  which  Baven  could 
be  reached. 

"  He  is  in  feet,"  said  he,  **  shielded  by  the  law.  It  is  his  panoply, 
it  affords  him  the  most  complete  protection.  It  is  of  course  disgraceful 
that  it  should  be  so;  but  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands  allows  a  man 
to  incarcerate  another,  however  sane,  under  the  plea  of  insanity.  It 
protects  him  in  the  act;  no  malice  can  be  shown,  and  if  even  it  could, 
the  signatures  of  the  medical  men  exonerate  him ;  their  certificate  is 
his  indemnity,  and  they  are  indemnified  in  turn  by  the  law,  which 
assumes  that  at  the  time  such  certificate  was  signed,  the  victim  was,  in 
their  judgment,  insane.  Eor  this  then  you  have  no  redress,  and  as  far 
as  regards  the  collateral  villanies — the  seduction  of  your  wife,  the 
disirosition  of  your  property,  and  so  on— you  are  not  in  a  position 
to  adduce  a  single  particle  of  proof ;  you  have  not  the  slightest  evi- 
dence to  bring  forward;  not  a  witness;  not  a  document  of  any  kind 
to  show.  My  advice  to  you,  therefore,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  this  person,  and  make  the  best  terms 
you  can." 

"  But  is  it  not,"  said  Whitely,  **  a  duty  I  owe  to  society  to  expose  such 
a  villain?" 

"  It  may  be :  but  have  you  the  power  to  do  it  ?  And  if  you  have, 
can  you  afford  to  do  it  ?  These  are  two  highly  important  questions  to 
be  considered.  An  attempt  to  expose  him  effectually  would  in  all  pro- 
bability cost  five  hundred  pouncUi  and  it  you  failed  in  that  attempt, 
and  fail  you  most  assuredly  would,  you  would  subject  yourself  to  an 
action  for  slander,  which  would  cost  you  at  least  five  hundred  pounds 
more." 

"  But  can  I  not  compel  him  to  restore,  or  at  least  to  give  me  some 
information  respecting  my  children  ?" 

"  No.  What  if  he  were  to  say  that  he  knows  nothing  of  them :  how 
can  you  prove  that  he  does  ?  Nay,  how  can  you  prove  that  he  ever  saw 
those  children  P  Ton  have  no  such  proof:  in  law.  his  word  of  course, 
would  be  held  to  be  equal  in  value  with  your  own.'' 

*'  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  I  were  to  threaten  a  public  exposure 
in  the  event  of  his  withholding  this  information  from  me,  it  would  have 
some  effect?" 

**  As  a  man  of  the  world  he  would  despise  such  a  threat.  No ;  as  he 
appears  not  to  be  quite  lost  to  every  sense  of  justice— for  clearly  if  he 
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were  he  would  not  have  offered  the  compromise  as  a  sort  of  reparatioii 
—you  can  stipulate  for  such  inl'ormation  being  given :  that  is  to  say, 
you  can  promise,  provided  it  be  given,  to  consent  to  a  private  arrange- 
ment But  let  me,  sir,  strongly  recommend  you  to  avoid  mistaking 
perhaps  a  natural  desire  for  revenge,  for  anv  sense  of  public  duty.  They 
are  perfectly  distinct,  but  often  confounded,  so  sp^ous  an  excuse  does 
the  idea  of  such  public  duty  afford  for  indulging  our  most  vindiotiye 
passions.  Men  frequently  inflict  upon  themselves  irreparable  injury  by 
falling  into  this  very  error ;  in  your  unhappy  case  this  mistake  would 
amount  to  your  utter  ruin," 

Whitely  was  convinced.  He  now  plainly  perceived  that  Haven  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  law,  and  therefore  immediately  after  his  consulta- 
tion with  Seiieant  Talbot  he  decided  upon  giving  ms  answer  to  Uncle 
John,  who  had  been  anxiously  waiting  ms  return. 

"  Well,  my  friend/'  said  Uncle  John,  as  Whitely  entered  the  room ; 
*•  have  you  seen  him  P" 

**  Ye^"  replied  Whitely,  who  appeared  to  be  unusually  depressed. 

"And  what  is  his  opinion  ?" 

"  He  has  proved  to  me,  my  friend,  that  you  were  right,— that  I  cannot 
with  any  degree  of  safety  pr«()eed.  I  have  therefore  no  alternative : 
I  must  consent  to  an  arrangement,  provided  I  receive  from  him  such 
information  as  may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  my  children." 

"  All  the  information  he  can  give  respecting  them  vou  can  make  up 
your  mind,  my  frien<L  to  have.  Fm  quite  sure  he'll  do  it.  He  can 
now  have  no  motive  for  withholding  it  from  you.  What  then  shall  I 
propose  ?  Shall  I  say  that  in  the  event  of  his  giving  you  this  informa- 
tion, you  will  accept  the  sum  he  offered  ?" 

**No"  replied  Whitely ;  "I  will  receive  nothing  from  him  but  that 
which  IS  my  own.  I  cannot  of  course  tell  what  my  property  realised ; 
but  as  he  can — for  I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  he  sold  it  cmd 
took  the  pioceeds— let  him  return  to  me  that  which  it  produced :  I  re- 
quire nothing  more." 

'*  If  he  did  sell  it,  as  you  imagine,  he  must  be  a  very  bad  man  indeed, 
and  one  with  whom  I  should  not  like  to  have  any  dealings.  However, 
as  I  have  eone  so  far  Til  not  retreat.  Til  go  to  him  at  once,  and  depcna 
upon  it  ail  that  I  can  do  to  promote  your  views  and  interests  shall  be 
done." 

"Of  that  I  feel  convinced,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Whitely;  "I 
leave  the  whole  matter  with  the  most  perfect  confidence  in  your 
hands." 

Uncle  John  then  started ;  and  at  about  the  same  time  a  person  called 
at  Haven's  house,  and  having  ascertained  that  he  was  within,  sent  up 
his  card  with  an  intimation  that  he  wished  to  speak  privately  with  him 
on  business  of  immediate  importance. 

"  Mr.  Writall !"  said  Baven,  on  looking  at  the  card;  "  I  don't  know 
him.    WritaU?— Well-let  him  walk  up." 

When  the  servant  had  departed  to  fetch  Mr.  Writall,  Haven  endea 
vourednot  only  to  remember  the  name^  but  to  conceive  what  this  busi- 
5««  of  importance  oould  be.  In  both  points,  however,  he  filled,  and 
Mr.  WritaU  was  formally  ushered  into  the  room. 

Mr.  Haven,  I  presume,"  said  Mr.  WritaU,  with  all  his  charaoteiistic 
pomnosity ;  *  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  welL" 

Be  seated,  sir  "  said  ^ven,  without  replying  to  this  affectionate  in- 
terrogatory, and  Mr.  Writall  accordingly  took  a  seat  and  coughed  three 
times  m  order  that  his  throat  might  be  dear,  and  drew  out  his  hand- 
kerchief gracefully  and  wiped  his  noble  brow,  and  then  said. 
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"Mr.  BAYen,  my  object  in  callmg  upon  you,  reiiuires  perhaps  some 
little  preliminary  expuination  in  order  to  its  being  distmctly  under- 
stood. I  am  a  solicitor,  sir,  and  among  my  clients  I  Have  the  honour  to 
number  Mr.  Whitely,  of  whom  of  1  beUeve  you  have  some  slight 
knowledge." 

Mr.  Writall  here  paused  to  watoh  the  effect  of  Whitely's  name  being 
mentioned ;  but  fiayen,  who  was  reposing  in  an  easy  chair,  said, "  Well, 
sir  ?"  without  displaying  the  shghtest  emotion. 

**My  cUent,  sir,  continued  Mr.  Writall,  ''having  of  course  entered 
into  that  unfortunate  affur,  to  which  I  need  not  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly allude,  has  placed  the  matter  entirely  in  my  hands ;  but  as 
I  &id  him  resolutely  bent  upon  vengeance,  and  as  I  make  it  a  point 
never  to  promote  the  purely  vindictive  views  of  any  of  my  clients,  I 
have  called  upon  you,  conceiving  you  to  be  a  man  of  the  world,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  thing  cannot  be  arranged,  you  know,  privately 
between  us." 

**  Has  Mr.  Whitely  authorised  you  to  call  ?"  inquired  Baven. 

"  Decidedly  not.  No,  he  has  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  my  caHing.** 

"  Then  in  phun  terms,"  said  Kaven.  **  your  obiect  is  to  sell  him  ?" 

"  Why— er— not  exactly,"  replied  Mr.  Writall,  who  at  the  moment 
felt  somewhat  confused  by  the  prompt  way  in  which  this  matter-of- 
fiu)t  question  was  put.    "Most  decidedly,  not  exactly." 

*' Am  I  to  understand,"  said  Baven,  pointedly,  "wat  you  regard  me 
as  fr  mere  man  of  the  world  ?" 

"  Most  decidedly,"  replied  Mr.  Writall. 

"  Very  well,  then ;  the  plainer  you  speuk  to  me  the  better.  Let  there 
be  no  disguise ;  no  beating  about  the  bush ;  let  every  thing  be  perfectly 
plain  andstraightforward.    What  is  it  you  propose  P" 

"  Mr.  Baven,  you  have  saved  me  a  world  of  trouble.  I'd  rather  do 
business  with  a  man  like  you,  than  with  fifty  who  have  no  idea  of  the 
nature  of  thin«.  and  who  are  laden  with  scruples,  and  doubts,  and  ap- 
prehensions.   It  is  pleasurable  in  the  extreme  to  transact—" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Baven,  impatiently, "  let  us  come  to  the  point.  You 
have,  you  say,  the  mana^ment  of  this  affair  for  Whitely  ?" 

"  I  have ;  and  he  certainly  has  been—" 

"  No  matter  what  he  has  been  { that  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.    The  question  is,  what  proposition  have  you  now  to  make  to  me  ?" 

"  In  a  word  then,  t<o  be  pUun,  for  I  find  that  we  perfectly  understand 
each  other,  I  am  prepared  to  undertake— of  course  for  a  consideration 
— either  to  put  him  upon  the  wrong  scent,  by  bringing  actions  which 
cannot  be  maintained,  or  to  induce  him  to  a^ee  to  whatever  proposi- 
tion for  a  private  arrangement  you  may  feel  disposed  to  make." 

"  Is  it  your  impression  that  any  action  which  may  be  brought  against 
xne  can  be  maintained  ?" 

"Why,"  said  Writall,  with  an  wr  of  mystery,  "that  is  a  question 
which  you  cannot  at  present  expect  me  to  answer.  It  would  hardly  be 
honest  to—" 

"  In  this  business,"  interrupted  Baven, "  we  had  better  not  speak  about 
honesty." 

"Well,  I  agree  with  you;  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  put  that 
altogether  out  of  view ;  but  you  see,  as  far  as  I  am  alone  concerned,  it 
would  not  be  quite  prudent  to  explain  just  at  present  my  own  private 
feelings  upon  that  point" 

"  I  understand  you.  Nor  is  it  essential  that  you  should.  Your  dis 
inclination  to  answer  the  question  is  a  sufficient  proof  to  me  that  you 
do  not  think  that  any  action  can  succeed." 
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"  Why,  I  don't  know  that." 

**  As  a  lawyer,  you  must  know  that  no  law  can  toiiii^  me !" 

''Well,  even  assuming  it  to  be  so,  of  oouxs^  you  are  awoce  that  yoa 
are  in  a  position  to  be  serious^  annoyed." 

"  Now  you  speak !  I  am  quite  aware  of  that,  and  am  anxioms^  to  avoid 
it  I  wisn  to  take  no  advanta^  o£  your  olient ;  on  tli»  contrary,  I  am 
willing  to  give  him  the  sum  I  proposed,  provided  he  will  give  nae  aa. 
undertaking  that  he  will  let  the  unhappy  affair  drop  for  ever.  If 
you  can  induce  him  to  do  this,  you  and  I  may  come  to  terms ;  if 
not  why  he  must  take  his  own  course,  and  the  mattec  a9  betweaa  yg«, 
ana  me  will  be  at  an  end." 

**  i  wiU  undertake  at  once  to  induce  him  to  do  this/' 

•*  You  of  course  have  the  power  ?" 

''Beyond  all  dispute." 

"  Yersr  well  As  his  legal  adviser  youoogc^^  tapoasess  thd  pcMroi  to  do 
it ;  and  in  the  event  of  its  being  done,  what  would  you  consider  a  fm 
remuneration  V* 

"Why— you  see— I  can  seaxoely  telL  Pd  muob  rather  leave  it  to 
your  hberality.'* 

"  Leave  nothing  to  my  liberaSity.    Let  us  come  to  tenns  at  onoe/* 

"Well,  should  you— as  ifs  rather  an  irregulac  thing— should  yoa 
consider  now,  a  hundred  pounds  too  much  P"^ 

"  No ;  ru  give  you  a  hundred  pounds,  and  the  sooner  you  earn  it  the 
better^ 

"  Depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  shall  be  done." 

"  Very  well ;  then  set  to  work  inuuediately,  and  let  ODa  either  sea  yoa 
or  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  his  consent  has  been  obtaiftied." 

"  That  ril  do,"  said  Mr.  WritaU,  and  a  pause  ensued,  dunng  iriuok 
he  looked  mysteriously  at  Baven,  who  at  length  inquired  if  anything 
more  need  be  said  ? 

"  Why,"  repUed  Mr.  WntaH,  with  great  deUberation, ''  of  course  yoi» 
are  aware  that  in  cases  of  this  kind— I  can  speaJi;  to  you  because  you  an 
quite  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of  the  woiid,  and  perfect^  understand 
the  nature  of  things^I  tiierefore  sar,  that  of  oourse  you  are  aware  that 
in  all  such  cases  it  is  usual  you  understand,  to  pay  in  advance." 

"Oh!  itwuBual?  WeU,ril  not  dispute  the  matter  with  you.  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  so,  for  I  should  say  that  few  men  know 
better  than  you  whether  in  all  such  cases  it  be  usual  or  not !  But  if 
you  imagine  that  Jshall  pay  you  in  advance  for  this  service,  I  may  a» 
well  tell  you  at  once  that  you  are  mistaken.  Ton  give  me  credit  for 
being  a  man  of  buoness,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  yet  you  woiUd  deal 
with  me  as  with  a  natural  fool.  Were  I  to  pay  you  in  advance^  whab 
security  should  I  have  that  this  service  wiU  be  penbrmed  ?" 

"  Oh !  ril  undertake  to  do  it !— I  pledge  you  my  honour  it  shall  ba 
done !" 

"Your  honour,  Mr.  Writall,  is  a  thing  to  whioli  I  shouU  never 
dream  of  trusting.  You  are  a  great  rogue,  Writall ;  you  know  it,  and 
you  evidently  hold  me  to  be  almost  as  great  a  vogue  aa  yourself."  Iffir. 
Writall  smiled  at  this,  and  would  have  laughed  heartily,  had  not  Bavea 
continued :  "Let  us,  therefore,  in  this  business,  deal  wi(&  each  other  as 
rogue  deals  with  rogue.  When  the  thing  has  heen  done,  I'll  pay,  but 
not  before." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  like  every  man  to  be  candid;  I  admire  hiaa  who  taUs 
me  at  once  what  he  means j  but  when  you  speak  of  seomdty,  what 
^»intyhave^  that,  when  I  have  efiEbcted  the  object,  the  miKiey  will 
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•*  I  am  always  to  be  found  I  ** 

•*  And  so  am  I !  I  am  always  to  be  found,  and  you  object  to  trust  me  ! 
Besides,  what  if  you  are  always  to  be  found  ?  You  well  know  that  I 
could  not  attempt  to  recover,  were  you  inclined  to  bo  dishonourable, 
nithout  compromising  my  reputation  as  a  professional  man.  No ;  Til  tell 
you  what,  as  one  of  us  must  trust  the  other,  we  had  better  split  the  dif- 
ference thus :  yoa  pay  me  now  half  the  money  down,  and  rll  trust  to 
^ur  honour  to  pay  me  the  rest  when  the  work  has  been  accomplished 
Ton  understand  ?  * 

"Oh,  perfectly!  I  understand!  But  it  will  not  do,  "Writall.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  misleadyou  on  any  point,  and  therefore  I  tell  you  at 
once  that  it  wul  not  do.  You  are  as  honest,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  you 
appear  to  be :  I  am  quite  ^posed  to  go  so  far  as  that,  although  I  am 
bound  to  admit  thav  that  is  no  great  distance.  It  is,  however,  as  well 
that  you  should  know  this,  in  order  that  you  may  be  well  assured  I  shall 
not  pay  vou  until  you  have  accomplished  the  object  proposed.-^ 

"  Well,  sir,  that  is  certainly  as  it  should  be— plain,  and  much  to  the 
purpose.  But  as  you  see  I  am  entirely  in  your  hanos,  or  as  it  were  at 
your  mercy,  what  say  you  to  advancing  five-and-twenty  pounds  or  so, 
Tust  to  go  on  with,  or  rather  as  an  earnest  of  what  you  intend  to  do  when 
I  have  performed  my  part  of  the  contract  ?  Surely,  you  cannot  with 
any  show  of  reason  object  to  that  ?  " 

^  Bring  me  in  writmg  your  client's  consent  to  my  proposal,  and  111 
instantly  give  you  a  cheque  for  the  amount;  but  before  that  is  brought 
to  me  ril  not  advance  a  shilling.** 

**  But,**  urged  Writall,  who  seemed  dete^ined  not  to  give  the  thing 

;),  "  do  you  conceive  that  to  be,  under  the  circumstances,  quite  fair  ? 

ou  will  not  trust  me  to  the  extent  of  one  quarter  of  the  amount,  yet  I 
must  trust  you  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  f*^ 

**  Why,  surely,  I  am  safe  for  a  paltry  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

"  Safe,  my  dear  sir !  You  are  sal^.  I  have  no  doubt,  for  a  hundred 
thousand !  But  that  has  nothitig  whatever  to  do  with  it !  I  would 
trust  you  in  the  regular  way  to  any  amount,  because  I  perfectly  weU 
know  that  I  should  in  that  case  be  able  to  recover.  But  you  see  this  is 
an  altogether  different  thing !  It  is  not  like  a  regular  transaction.  It 
cannot  even  appear  in  my  books.  It  depends  entirely  upon  your 
honour ;  and  if  you  should,— mark,  I  only  say  if  you  should,— when 
I  have  done  what  is  necessary,  be  indisposed  to  pay  me,  I  should 
be  utterly  unable  to  compel  you  to  do  so,  without  exposing  myself, 
and  thus  destroying  my  reputation,  which,  of  course,  I  would  not  do 
for  a  hundred  tmies  the  amount.  So  that  you  see  1  have  no  security 
at  all!" 

At  this  moment  tJnde  John  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  when 
Haven,  who  knew  his  knock,  exclaimed,  "  That's  fortunate ! "  and 
rang  the  bell  to  desire  the  servant  to  show  him  up.  *'  Here  is  a  friend,'* 
he  conlanued,  "  to  whom  the  whole  alfiur  is  known.  He  will  be  my 
surety." 

**Is  he  a  man  upon  whom  yoa  can  depend?"  inquired  Writall. 
"You  must  remember  my  character  is  at  stake  in  this  business,  and  that 
the  most  profound  secresy  must  be  observed." 

**  Fear  nothing  from  him,"  replied  Baven ;  "I  would  trust  him  with 
my  life.    Your  character  is  as  secure  in  his  hands  as  it  is  in  mine." 

Mr,  Writall  did  not  much  approve  of  the  idea  of  introducing  a  friend ; 
he  felt  fidgetty  for  the  moment,  but  on  being  reassured  that  his  secret 
would  be  safe,  he  had  iust  succeeded  in  cahiiing  his  apprehensions  as 
Unole  John  entered,   The  tery  moment,  however,  he  saw  him,  the  ex- 
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pression  of  his  (!em»  was  at  all  points  peculiar.  He  reoof^iized  in  him 
W  hitely's  friend  at  a  glance ;  but  as  there  was  no  possibility  of  esoai>e, 
he  bridled  himself  up,  and,  facing  the  enemy  like  a  rat  in  a  comer,  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  worst. 

Uncle  John  bowed  distantly  asBayen  introduced  him,  and  wondered 
very  naturally  what  had  brought  him  there.  He  had  scarcely,  however, 
taken  his  seat,  when  Eaven  proceeded  to  enlighten  him  on  the  subject^ 
with  all  possible  gravity  and  effect. 

"  This  gentleman,"  said  he.  *'who  Is  Mr.Whitely's  legal  adviser,  has 
called  to  make  a  proposition,  to  which  I  am  inclined  to  accede :  not  be- 
cause I  am  desirous  of  taking  the  slightest  advant^;e  of  Mr.  W  hitebr, 
but  because  I  consider  that  man  to  be  his  friend  who  will  induce  him  to 
consent  to  a  private  arrangement,  instead  of  foolishlj  having  recourse  to 
law.  Mr.  Writall  has  offered  to  do  this,  and  I  am  disposed  to  accept  his 
offer,  conceiving  it  to  be  the  best  possible  course  he  can  recommend  his 
client  to  pursue." 

Uncle  John  was  surprised,— he  scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  He 
looked  at  Writall  and  Baven  alternately  for  some  few  moments,  and 
then  exclaimecL  '*  Wh^,  what  a  shameless  man  he  must  be  who,  while 
acting  as  the  solicitor  for  one  party,  betrays  him  by  offering  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  other  !'* 

"  We  are  aware,"  said  Mr.  Writall,  "  that  this  is  not  a  regular  traos- 
aotion." 

"  A  regular  transaction !  Why  you  ought  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls  !** 

"Strike  me  off!    Who's  to  do  it?    What  can  you  prove?" 

"  Are  you  not  rather  hasty,  my  Mend? "  observed  Kaven,  addressing 
Uncle  John.  ''This  proceeding  is  dishonourable ;  Writall  knows  it  to 
be  dishonourable ;  and  were  it  calculated  to  injure  Mr.Whitely,  it  should 
not  have  my  countenance ;  but  as  it  must  tend  to  his  good,  don't  you 
think  that  it  would  be  better  to  sanction  it,  rather  than  induce  him  to 
resort  to  law,  in  which  he  must  of  necessity  fail  ?  " 

*'You  don't  know  that  man,"  said  Uncle  John,  "you  don't  know 
what  he  is.    Of  course,  you  are  to  pay  him  for  this  service  ?" 

"  He  has  offered  to  do  it  for  a  hundred  pounds,  which  sum  I  have 
consented  to  give  him." 

"You  have  not  yet  done  so,  I  hope?" 

"  No,  I  have  told  him  that  I  decidedly  object  to  pay  in  advance." 

"  Then,  he  did  want  the  hundred  pounds  down  ?  Of  course !— just 
what  I  expected." 

"Did  you,  indeed !"  said  Writall,  with  a  sneer.  "Dear  me !  How 
very  wonderful  I    So,  it  was  what  you  expected— eh  ?— was  it  ?" 

"Why,  what  a  disreputable  man  you  must  be!"  said  Uncle  John. 
"  How  disgraceful  is  your  conduct !  You  have  had  the  audacity  to 
come  here  for  the  purpose  of  robbing  this  gentleman,  when ** 

"  Bob,  sir !— rob !  What  do  you  mean  ?*  cried  Writall,  who.  finding 
that  it  was  now  all  over  with  him  there,  felt  that  the  best  thing  he 
could  do  was  to  brazen  it  out ;  "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  wish  to  rob 
any  man  ?" 

I  do,  distinctly,"  returned  Uncle  John ;  "you  came  here  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  a  hundred  pounds  of  Mr.  Baven,  under  the 
pretence  of  being  Whitely's  soUcitor,  when  you  perfectly  well  know 
thatyou  are  not." 

"You  are *'  (this  was  a  very  bad  expression). 

You  infamous  man!"  cried  Uncle  John,  very  indignantly,  "how 

oa^e  you  apply  such  an  epithet  to  me,  when  I  never,  to  my  knowledge, 

'^■d  a  falsehood  in  mj  life !    I  say  a^ain  that  you  are  not  his  solicitor 
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He  never  called  upon  you  but  once,  and  that  was  when  he  was  accom- 
panied by  me,  and  when  you  disgusted  him  by  offering  to  procure  false 
witnesses  to  prop  up  his  case !" 

Aeain  the  gross  epithet  was  applied  by  Mr.  Writally  which  made 
Uncle  John  look  remarkably  red. 

"  Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Whitely  to  the  house  of  this  man  ?"  inquired 
BaTen. 

"  I  did ;  at  his  request :  he  being  anxious  to  prove  to  me  that  his 
intentions  were  perfectly  honourable  and  straightforward." 

**  Leave  the  house !"  said  Raven,  pointing  to  the  door. 

"  Leave  the  house !"  echoed  WritalL  "  That  is  rather  a  cool  way  of 
addressing  a  man." 

"  Do  you  wish  me  to  have  you  thrown  into  the  street  ?" 

"  That  is  still  more  cool !  Thrown  into  the  street !  Very  rich !  I 
should  like  to  see  the  fellow  that  could  do  it !" 

"  You  bad  man,"  said  Uncle  John,  rising.  ''Do  you  mean,  sir,  to  leave 
the  house?" 

"What  if  I  don't P" 

"Why,  in  that  case,  you  Impudent  person,  I  must  make  you." 

'*  Make  me !  Tou  make  me  1  Why,  that's  about  the  most  spicy  thing 
I've  heard  yet  I" 

"  Tou  would  soon  be  glad  to  retreat,  sir,  if  my  Valentine  were  here." 

••  Tour  Valentine !  Who's  she?  Did  she  send  you  anything  very 
inflaming  on  the  fourteenth  of  Februar:^— eh?" 

"My  friend,  ring  the  belL^Now,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  leave  the 
room?" 

Writall  placed  himself  firmly  upon  the  edge  of  the  table,  and  cried, 
*No !— not  until  I  think  proper.  What  do  you  mean  by  telling  lies 
about  me,  you  abominable  old  slanderer  ?" 

(Jncle  John  was  now  excessively  ruffled,  and  approached  him  more 
nearly. 

"Touch  me!"  cried  Writall ;  "only  touch  me!— lay  so  much  as  a 
finffer  upon  me,  and  Til  give  you  a  little  law.  Do  it !— now,  here  I  am ! 
~do  it !— you  can't  well  miss  me !— I'm  big  enough,  and  near  enough ! 
—why  don't  you  do  it  ?— I  only  wish  you  would.'*^ 

"  Now.  sir,  am  I  to  sununon  the  whole  of  my  servants  ?"  said  Baven, 
as  one  of  them  entered. 

"  Don't  distress  yourself,"  said  Writall,  **  I  beg.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  give  a  gentleman  of  your  refined  feelings  the  slightest  unnecessary 
trouble;  but  if  you  thmk  to  intimidate  me.  sir,  you  are  mistaken.  I 
gp,  because,  and  solely  because  I  have  no  wish  to  remain ;  but  I  am  not, 
sir,  a  man  to  be  intimidated  !-~of  that  you  may  take  your  oath.  Good 
morning  to  you,  gentlemen  I  Privacy  is  your  object !  Oh,  everything 
shall  be  kept  strictly  private !  The  time  will  come,  sir,  when  you  will 
curse  the  day  on  which  you  insulted  me .'" 

Mr.  Writall  then  screwed  his  thick  lips  into  the  best  expression  of 
superb  contempt  of  which  they  were  capable ;  and,  having  frowned  at 
them  both  with  inimitable  darkness,  stuck  his  thumbs  into  the  arm- 
holes  of  his  waistcoat,  and  marched,  with  a  series  of  swings,  from  the 
Yoom. 

Uncle  John  now  proceeded  to  describe  the  interview  which  he  and 
Whitely  had  had  with  this  "limb"  of  the  law;  and  concluded  by 
stating  that  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  entering  before  into  this  exjplana- 
tion,  nor  should  he  have  felt  justified  then,  had  not  Whitely  at  length 
oonsented  to  a  private  arrangement. 

"Is  that  a  fact?"  exclaimed  Baven,  on  hearing  this.   "Isitafact?" 
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'*Itis.  I  have  just  left  him.  He  came  to  a  dedsbn  this  niorning.'' 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it!  My  friencLl  owe  :foU  much.— well, 
how  is  it  to  be  ?    What  does  he  propose  ?    "W  bat  will  he  consent  to  ?** 

"  He  has  authorised  me  to  say  that  he  will  consent  to  receive  the  sum 
his  property  realised,  provided  you  will  give  him  all  such  inf(»rmation  as 
may  lead  to  the  recovery  of  his  children  " 

Baven  paused :  but  as  it  immediately  strudk  him  that  he  might  betray 
the  feeling  by  which  that  pause  had  been  Induced,  he  fiaid,  '^Well,  my 
friend,  and  what  did  his  property  realise  ?'* 

"  He  cannot  tell  I  He  says  that  of  course  you  Jknow,  as  the  sales  w«re 
effected  by  you." 

"Effected  by  me!— why, who  could  have  told  him  this  toonstrous 
falsehood?" 

''He  received  his  information  from  a  man  who  was  f(»rmerly  his 
servant." 

"  And  where  is  that  scoundrel  ?    Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  " 

**  That  Whitely  is  unable  to  telL  He  saw  him  but  once,  and  desired 
him  to  call,  but  he  has  not  yet  done  so.  He  told  him  distinctly  that 
you— that  is  to  say,  he  with  whom  his  wife  eloped— sold  the  pn^erty 
and  took  the  proceeds. 

**  I  should  nke  to  see  that  villain !  Believe  me,  my  Mend,  it  is  a 
most  groundless  falsehood.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it :  I 
knew  nothing  of  it,  as  I  hope  for  mercy  I  Ko,  no ;  Tm  bad  enough,  it  is 
truejbut  not  quite  so  bad  as  that.'' 

"Well,  I  thought  that  it  was  rather ** 

"  Rather,  sir !— But  where  were  the  title  deeds  aft  the  time  ?  " 

"  In  the  hands  of  his  solicitor." 

"And  where  is  that  sohcifcor  ?  '* , 

"He  is  dead." 

"  He  was  some  such  solicitor,  I  apprehend,  as  the  one  who  has  just 
left  us.  Besides,  look  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing!  Is  it  likely  that 
he  or  any  other  solicitor  would  have  given  those  title  deeds  to  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  when  I  come  to  look  at  it  I  certainly  must  say  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  probable.  It  never  struck  me  before,  and  I  am  sure  that 
it  never  struck  Whitely.  Ill  name  the  point  to  him :  I  have  no  doubt 
he'll  see  it  at  once." 

"  I  hope  that  he  w^,  fbr  I  declare  most  solemnly  that  what  I  have 
stated  is  true.  But,  to  the  point.  What  does  he  consider  this  pro- 
perty to  have  been  worth  ?  " 

•'  About  six  thousand  pounds." 

"  Very  well.  The  sum  I  proposed  then  will  cover  the  whole.  I  will 
give  him  that  sum." 

**  He  will  not  consent  to  receive  more  than  the  value  of  his  proper^, 
I  know." 

*  Then  let  it  be  thus  settled.  He  shall  have  wha^t  he  considers  lis 
value  to  have  been." 

"  Well,  then,  the  thing  is  arranged  so  far !— Now  about  the  diil- 
dren?" 

"  On  that  subject,"  said  BAven,  **he  must  not  expect  that  I  oin  c^ve 
him  the  slightest  information." 

"  Ah !  That's  the  grand  point.  That  is  the  very  thing  about  which 
he  is  most  anxious.  Can  you  give  nim  no  clue?  The  man  whom  he 
saw  hinted  that  he  could  obtain  information  which  might  lead  to  their 
recovery.  If  he  can  do  so,  what  a  pity  it  is  he  has  not  called,  is  it  not? 
--Although  I  must  say  that  after  what  you  have  told  me,  t  am  inclined 
♦^  »--:»lievo  that  he  knows  nothing  of  them.*' 
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"  Wliftft  sort  of  mm  vmu  this  ?    H«nre  70a  any  idea  ? '' 

'*  Not  the  slightest.  Whitely  never  described  him ;  but  111  get  bim 
iko  do  so." 

"  I  wish  you  would.    I  should  like  to  know  much.'' 

"  Then,"  said  Unole  John,  '*  the  thing  amounts  to  this :  that  you  will 
send  him  a  cheque  for  tiiis  sum  on  his  giving  you  an  undertaking  that 
tte  will  trouble  you  on  the  subject  no  more,  and  that  unhappily  with 
respeot  to  the  (mildren,  tou  cannot  give  him  the  lightest  information." 

''Ton  see,  my  friend,'  said  Baven,  "it  may  be  supposed  that  I  ought 
to  know  all  about  them ;  but  you  are  aware  that  Vbe  woman  who  proves 
imfiiithM  to  her  husband,  seldom  prides  herself  much  upon  her  fidelity 
to  another." 

"Very  true,**  said  Uncle  John.    "Very  true.** 

*'  The  subject  of  course,  is  painful  for  me  to  enter  into ;  but  I  have 
stated  enough  for  you  to  understand  aU." 

"  I  see,  I  see !  W  ell !  Tou  cannot  do  impossibiHties,  and  therefore 
ilds  must  be  no  bar  to  an  arrangement.  I  should  have  oeen  far  more 
pleased  if  you  could  have  fi^ven  this  information,  but  as  you  cannot^ 
why  you  cannot,  and  nothing  more  can  be  said.  Ill  go  back  to  him  at 
once  and  explain  all  you  have  stated,  for  the  sooner  the  tiihig  is  settled 
now  the  better,  and  as  he  is  not  an  unreasonable  man,  I  hope  to  be  aUe 
to  bring  you  ma  written  nndeitaking  in  tiie  course  of  the  day." 

**  Bo  so,  my  friend,  and  he  shall  at  onoe  have  the  oheque.  I  cannot 
soffioientiy  express  to  you  how  muoh  I  feel  obliged— " 

**  Not  a  word,  not  a  word,"  said  Unde  Jdm^  who  thai  left  in  tiie 
ftill  oonvi<^on  that  Baven's  answers  had  been  mgenuous,  although  a 
man  more  prone  to  suspicion  would  have  peroeiyed  that^  as  &r  as  the 
<diildreB  were  OHfeeemed,  those  answers  evinced  studied  pmarioation. 


CHAPTEELXn. 

Tggpifiwa  A  variety  of  matters  of  Importance  to  the  parties  conoemed. 

Llbwbllbk,  afewdays  after  he  accompanied  Valentine  to  Ascot, 
relapsed  into  wretchedness:  and  as  his  appetite  again  most  signally 
fiuled,  he  began  to  suspect  that  he  was  somewhat  consumptive—a  sus- 
picion which  was  to  a  lamentable  extent  confirmed,  on  reading  a  highly 
popular  work  upon  consumption,  which  induced  nim  to  feel  the  very 
'Symptoms  described. 

Under  l^ese  unhappy  ciroumstanoes  he  took  to  vmting  poetry,  and  in 
tiie  short  space  of  two  days  did  really  succeed  in  oomposing  l^e  burden 
of  a  song,  which  he  sang  aloud  from  mommg  till  nignt  for  inspiration, 
thufl^^ 

PeanttMLpeer, 
Peantiftil  peer, 
lliere's  no  trink  in  Nature  like  peaotifiDl  peer  I 

r  But  having  miraculously  accompfished  the  burden,  he  was  utterly 
tmable  to  do  any  more.  The  rhymes  puzzled  him  mghtfolly.  Hiey 
wouldn't  come.  Let  him  drink  what  he  might,  or  pullhis  shirt  collar 
down  ever  so  low,  he  couldn't  get  them ;  and  hence,  having  gone  throu^ 
a  whole  quire  of  paper  without  any.  even  the  most  remote  prospect  of 
success,  he  gave  the  thing  up  in  a  fit  of  despair,  and  took  to  beaumg  out 
Valentine's  mother. 

Nor  was  this  at  all  amazing.  He  had  no  one  else  to  go  out 
with !— «nd  oertam  it  is  that  no  one  else  could  have  appreciated  Iub 
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politeness  more  highly ;  for  he  had  always  been  a  most  espedal  flsiTOiirite 
of  the  widow :  she  had  always  esteemed  him  a  well-hehaved  good- 
hearted  creature,  and  therefore  did  not  at  all  disapprove  of  his  practice 
of  taking  her  about :  in  point  of  fact  she  rather  liked  it  than  not ! 
And  so  did  Valentine ;  and  so  did  Louise :  for  although  Louise  loved 
the  widow  dearly,  while  Valentine  possessed  a  strong  feeUng  of  friend- 
ship for  Llewellen,  in  the  view  of  the  lovers  their  presence  was  not  at 
all  times  agreeable,  and  more  particularly  now  that  valentine,  in  order 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  Louise,  walked  out  with  her  dail^. 

Now  it  happened  that  on  the  morning  on  which  Writall  had  an  inter- 
'  view  with  Raven,  Llewellen  and  the  widow  went  to  see  the  industrious 
ileas,  and  they  had  no  sooner  started,  than  Louise  and  Valentine  left 
the  house  with  the  view  of  having  tneir  customary  walk  in  the  Park. 
On  their  way,  however,  the  attention  of  Louise  was  attracted  to  the 
window  of  a  linen  draper's  shop,  in  which  was  displayed  a  peculiar 
style  of  shawl,  which  she  admired  very  much. 

*'Dear  me,''  she  exclaimed,  "how  exceedingly  elegant !  I  should  so 
like  to  look  at  it !    Would  you  mind  going  in  with  me  ?" 

"  Oh !  not  at  all,"  replied  Valentine,  and  they  accordingly  entered, 
and  were  instantly  addressed  in  the  most  obsequious  style  by  an  extra- 
ordinary individual,  the  business  of  whose  valuable  life  seemed  to  con- 
sist in  walking  up  and  down  the  shop,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
placing  chairs  for  those  who  entered,  with  infinite  grace,  and  calling 

Forward ! "  in  a  highly  authoritative  tone,  and  with  an  expression 
which  obviously  signified  something. 

"What  can  we  have  the  pleasure?"  said  this  remarkable  being,  ad- 
dressing Louise  with  a  most  winning  smile. 

Louise  brieflv  explained,  and  when  the  elegant  creature  had  placed 
her  a  chair  with  all  the  tranquil  fascination  at  his  command,  he  cried 
"  Forward !"  as  if  he  had  been  addressing  some  dog  that  had  had  the 
unhappiness  to  introduce  himself  clandestmely  among  the  silks. 

In  an  instant  an  exquisitely  dressed  young  man— who  had  clearly 
been  used  to  this  style  of  addr^  for  he  aid  not  throw  anything  at  the 
head  of  the  individual,  nor  did  ne  indeed  appear  to  think  a  great  deal 
about  it— approached  Louise  with  characteristic  politeness,  and  having 
ascertained  what  it  was  she  wished  to  see,  he  produced  it  with  au 
imaginable  alacrity,  and  displayed  it  to  the  best  advantage  possible. 

While  Louise  was  listening  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  who  spake 
eloquently,  blandly,  and  with  much  poetic  foehng  of  the  innumerable 
beauties  which  peculiarly  charaoterisea  this  unparalleled  article,  Valen- 
tine was  watching  the  conduct  of  the  individual  who  walked  the  shop 
with  some  interest,  for  he  had  never  before  seen  the  tyrant  and  the 
slave  by  any  one  man  so  conspicuously  developed.  To  those  who  entered 
he  was  the  crineing,  smirking  eel-Sacked  creature ;  but  to  all  over 
whom  he  presided,  he  was  the  tyrannous,  scowling,  despotic,  bully :  he 
would  crawl  and  lick  the  dust  from  the  feet  of  the  former,  and  the  next 
moment  frown  down  and  tram|)le  upon  the  latter. 

"Allow  me,"  said  he,  addressing;  a  customer  who  was  leaving, "  allow 
me  to  have  the  happiness  of  sendmg  that  small  parcel  ?  I  beg  that  yon 
will.    I  will  do  so  with  infinite  pleasure." 

The  customer  declined,  and  was  bowed  out  with  the  utmost  humitity 
by  the  creature,  who  immediately  walked  up  to  him  by  whom  she  had 
been  attended  and  demanded  to  know  why  he  had  not  sold  her  a  dreas. 

"The  lady  didn't  want  one,"  repUed  the  young  man,  and  Valentine 
thought  this  a  very  good  reason,  substantial,  conclusive^  and  perfectly 
sound,  but  diametrically  opposed  to  this  view  was  tiie  creature.    "Not 
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want  one ! "  he  cried,  as  if  no  reason  oould  have  been  more  absurd. 
"  Do  I  keep  you  to  sell  merely  what  people  want !  Any  fool,  any  idiot, 
can  do  that !  I  expect  you  to  serve  them  with  what  they  don't  want, 
air!— that,  sur,  iswnat  I  keep  you  for!"  and  he  scowled  with  great 
ferocity  at  the  delinquent,  who  never  raised  his  eyes,  but  having  rolled 
up  some  material  that  was  before  him,  walked  silently  away. 

"Why  what  kind  of  men  can  these  be,"  thought  Valentine,  "who 
thus  endure  the  degrading  tyranny  of  so  pitiful  a  slave  ?  Have  they 
neither  soul  nor  sense  ?  What  can  they  be  made  of?  They  seem  to 
have  been  decently  educated :  they  talk  very  well,  although  they  dress 
very  absurdly,  and  have  some  of  the  most  remarkable  heads  of  hair 
tonsorial  art  ever  designed ;  but  they  cannot  possess  a  particle  of  manly 
spirit,  they  cannot  liive  we  independent  feelings  of  honest  men.  or 
tbey  never  could  bear  to  be  thus  tyrannised  over  and  treated  like 
convicts!** 

"  Why  don't  you  show  the  six  quarters,  sir,  do  you  hear  ?*'  cried  the 
creature,  addressing  one  of  his  slaves^  for  he  clearly  conceived  it  to  be 
much  to  his  own  interest  to  degrade  his  young  men  m  the  eyes  of  those 
whom  they  were  serving. 

"  It  strikes  me  that  I  must  have  a  word  with  you,**  thought  Valentine, 
who  was  really  disgusted  with  the  fellow's  behaviour ;  and  he  had  no 
sooner  satisfied  himself  that  the  i>ursuit  of  such  a  course  would  not  be 
at  ail  incorrect,  than  throwing  his  voice  behind  him  some  distance,  he 
said. "  Who  is  that  ridiculous  person  in  the  middle  of  the  shop  ?*' 

The  person  alluded  to  turned  with  great  promptitude  and  Arowned. 
JUdifmUms  person,  above  all  things  in  the  world !  lie  didn't  like  it.  In 
the  spot  from  which  the  voice  appeared  to  proceed  there  happened  not 
to  be  a  soul,  which  puzzled  him  a  little,  but  ne  notwithstanding  waiked 
up  the  shop  with  great  dignity,  and  glanced  at  each  customer  as  he 
passed,  with  suspicion. 

"  Is  that  the  proprietor  ?  "  inquired  Valentine  of  the  young  man  who 
was  waiting  upon  Louise. 

"  Yes,  sir,  one  of  them :  that  is  Mr.  Todd.** 

Valentine  waited  the  return  of  Mr.  Todd,  whose  nerves  seemed 
seriously  unsettled,  and  when  he  did  return,  he  occupied  his  mind  with 
the  adjustment  of  his  neckerchief  and  hair,  during  the  progress  of 
his  fingers  through  which  latter  ornament  Valentiue  shouted^' Here, 
Todd!^' 

Mr.  Todd  looked  contemptuously  round.  The  idea  of  beiuK  ad- 
dressed as  "  Todd"  struck  nim  as  being  extremely  vulgar.  °  Mr, 
Todd'*  would  have  commanded  his  immediate  attention^  but  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  settled  principle  with  him  that  plam  "Toda*' 
should  not. 

"  I  say.  Toddy,  my  boy !  how  are  you ?*'  cried  Valentine;  and  Mr. 
Todd  looked  round  agam  with  an  aspect  of  intense  magnanimity. 
Who  could  it  possibly  be!  There  were  but  two  gentlemen  in  the 
shop !— Valentine,  whom  of  course  he  could  not  suspect,  seeing  that 
he  was  close  to  his  side,  and  another,  who  was  perched  upon  a  stool  at 
the  end.  He  therefore  concluded  that  it  must  have  been  the  gentleman 
on  the  stool,  and  conceiving  that  he  might  be  some  person  of  importance, 
he  approached  him.  ^ut  no:  that  gentlemen  took  not  the  slightest 
notice  of  his  approach :  nor  did  he  appear  to  be  a  person  at  all  likely  to 
address  any  man  with  axiy  undue  familiarity.  Besides,  his  voice  was 
00  strikingly  different  1— it  could  not  have  been  he ;  and  as  such  was 
the  case,  Mr.  Todd  at  once  conceived  the  horrid  notion  that  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  young  men. 
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"Who  was  thati"  he  demanded,  with  a  wiliierinf;  glsBoe^  and 
the  young  man  addressed  declared  promptly,  upon  his  honour,  he 
didn^  know. 

"  Don't  tell  me  yon  dont  know,"  said  Mr.  Todd,  ''you  must  know  !— 
it  was  one  of  you  J" 

Again  the  young  man,  wi<ti  oonAderable  earnestness,  pretested  his 
ignoranoe  of  the  mattor,  but  Mr.  1l?odd  would  not  hetieve  nan:  he  was 
sure  that  he  did  know,  and  having  announced  tlutt  be  the  delinquent 
whomsoever  he  might,  he  should  *^  start  **  on  conviction,  h6  returned  to 
his  station  near  the  door. 

Valentine,  assuming  the  vwce  of  a  femtde,  now  made  a  dead  set  ait  one 
of  the  slaves.  "  How  dare  you !"  he  exclaimed,  *'you  insolent  frilow ! 
rU  tell  Mr.  a3odd,air;  Til  t^l  Mr.  Todd!"  and  the  voice  was  so  loud 
and  so  shrill,  that  eveiy  ^e  was  directed  4t  once  towards  the  spot  from 
which  it  appeared  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Toad  was  there  in  an^nstant,  and  looked  rii^t  and  left  with 
indefatigable  zeal,  and  perspured  at  the  idea  of  being  ahle  to  make 
nothing  of  it.  He  could  perceive  no  iady  in  a  rage !  ^ey  aU  afmeared 
to  be  perfectly  tranquil  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  it  P  It  was 
quitelclear  to  him  that  one  of  them  had  been  insulted.  Oonid  ^he  have 
6een  pacified  on  his  approach  P  In  his  view  nothing  oould  te  more 
probable,  and  he  therefore  went  round  and  inquired  of  them  if  anything 
unpleasant  had  occurred,  but  as  they  ail  declared  that  ootiang^  of  tiie 
kind  had,  he  could  not  but  deem  it  remai&ably  strange. 

''Did^ou  not  hear  some  lady  oomplainof  insotenoeP*  he  inquired 
of  one  ofthe  slaves,  who  having  nothmg  else  to  do,  was  eindeavouEiBg 
to  ascertain  how  long  it  was  ponnble  for  a  man  to  he  smoothing  a  pieoe 
of  coloured  mutdin. 

"  Why."  replied  the  Individual  who  was  engaged  in  1^  experimettt, 
**  it  struck  me  that  I  did." 

''Just  give  a  look  out.  tiien :  there^  somethm^  wnmg  sooMiliere.'' 

'*  Mr.  Todd,"  said  Valentine,  in  an  assumed  voioe^  of  nottxm. 

"  Well,  sir !"  cried  Todd,  with  great  sharpness. 

^  Mr.  Todd,"  repeated  Valentine. 

"Well!  what  do  you  want?" 

^  Have  the  goodness  to  step  here  for  one  moment."* 

Mr.  Todd  marched  to  the  point  to  which  the  voice  had  been  thrown, 
and  said,  "Now,  sir!  what  is  it?"  to  the  first  whom  he  approaohed: 
but  as  Ihis  person  intimated  boldly  that  Ae  hsd  not  called,  Mr.  IVxid 
very  naturally  wished  to  know  who  had. 

"Mr.  Todd t— Mr.  Toddl~Mr.  Todd!"  cried  Vatetine,  in  three 
distinct  voices,  and  making  them  apparently  prooeed  flrom  tluree  dif- 
ferent  points. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  ikdsV*  cried  Todd,  on  looking  round,  for 
he  began  to  feel  very  indignant.    **  Who  called  me  ? " 

"  Mr.  Todd,"  repeated  Valentine,  in  a  very  calm  tone. 

*  Come  here,  sir,  if  you  want  me !  come  here,  I  desire  1 " 

Valentine  now  introduced  a  very  highly  eractive  laugh;  indeed,  so 
effective  was  it,  that  he  was  joined  by  almost  every  ijerson  present,  to 
the  utter  annihilation  of  Mr.  Todd's  tranquillity  of  spirit. 

"What  are  you  laughing  at,  sir?"  he  demanded  of  the  irhMre  who 
stood  near  him. 

"  Nothing,  sir,  nothing,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 
Do  you  always  laugh  at  nothing  ?    1  deare  to  know  instantly  why 
you  were  laughing?" 
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"I  don't  kxu>W9  or.  I  laughed  because  the  rest  laughed— for  no 
other  cauw.** 

'*  If  you  cannot  oonduot  yourself  properly,  sir,  you  had  better  make 
out  your  aooounV 

Here  Valentine  burst  forth  again,  and  was  again  joined  with  spirit. 
The  customers  gave  fUll  swing  to  their  mirth,  havine  nothing  whatever 
to  fear,  but  the  people  behind  the  oounter  laughed  only  at  intervals ; 
when  uie  awful  eye  of  Todd  was  upon  them,  eaoh  seemed  to  have  his 
mouth  quite  full  of  a  laugh,  whion  was  strugg^g  to  burst  his  lips 
asunder. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  joy,  Todd  stood  with  a  dignified  frown. 
Why  they  were  laughing  he  ooma  not  pretend  to  tell,  but  as  every  eye 
seemed  to  be  upon  him,  ne  was  suddenly  struck  with  an  idea  that  they 
were  actually  laughing  at  him;  and  as  in  his  judgment  this  could  be 
possible  only  in  the  event  of  something  being  very  wrong  in  his 
dress,  he  put  it  plainly  to  Mr.  Jubbins,  his  partner,  whether  such 
were  the  fact;  and  although  Mr.  Jubbins  declared  solemnly  that  he 
oould  see  nothing,  so  firmly  had  the  idea  taken  possession  of  Todd's 
soul  that  there  must  be  of  necessity  something  incorrect,  that  he 
quitted  the  shop  with  the  air  of  a  man  quite  resolvod  on  having  prompt 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Jubbins  now  pearfonoed  Todd's  dul^  of  lo(^dng  as  £ucinating  as 
possible  in  the  middle  of  the  sh<m.  He  was  a  better  looking  feUow 
altogether  than  Todd,  and  if  possible  more  higfaiy  dressed,  but  his  man- 
hers  were  precisely  the  sama 

"  You  seem  to  be  merry  here,"  said  Valentine  as  JuJ>bins  approaohed 
bim. 

**Yfifi,  very,  very,  very i"  replied  Mr.  Jubbins.  "It's  a  mystery  to 
me :  it  passes  my  comprehension  altogether.  1  cannot  make  it  out.  It's 
excessively  odd.  By  we  bye,  sir.  we  have  just  received  fifty  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  superb  camraio  handkerchiefiai,  the  immense  superiority 
of  which  over  the  IFrenoh  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  whi(m  we  are 
OQW  selling  at  a  sacri^loe  truly  «lanning.  Allow  me  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  them  to  your  notice.  Mr.  Higginbottom,  where  are 
lihose  handkerchiefs?" 

"Whidb.sir?" 

*  Which?  Have  you  lived  all  these  years  and  ask  me  whioh ?  Why 
the  Fses  Q's  of  oourse,  sir !— Which  should  I  mean P" 

This  seemed  to  he  conclusive^  for  Mr.  Hig^bottom  immediately 
produced  the  Fses  Q's,  whioh  Jubbins  submitted  to  Valentine's  in- 
spection. 

^  This,  or,"  said  he, "  is  the  most  elegant  lot  imaginaUa,  and  dirt 
cheap,  sir  !^two  and  eleven  penoe  three  farthings." 

"  Tney  appear  to  be  cheap,"  said  Valentine,^*  but  I  am  ignorant  of 
the  value  of  these  things." 

The  value^  sir,  is  seven  and  nine.  Had  they  been  purchased  in  the 
regular  way,  sir,  I  couldn't  have  sold  one  for  less,  but  having  picked  the 
whole  from  abaDkrui)t's  stock,  we  are  enabled  to  put  them  in  fright- 
fully low.  The  sissi,  sir,  is  alarming  for  the  price,  while  the  texture  is 
magnificently  delicate !— Allow  me  to  say  a  dozen  ?" 
I  have  plenty  at  preseny  said  Valentine. 

"  Were  you  to  purchase  tnem  to  put  by,  sir,  they  would  pay  you  good 
interest  for  your  money." 

"  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  its  being  a  splendid  investment,"  said  Valen- 
tine, **  but  unhappily  at  present  my  capital  is  tied  up." 
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Mr.  Jubbins  smiled  sweetly,  and  said, "  But,  upon  honour,  I  hold  this 
to  be  an  opportunity  which  seldom  presents  itself:  in  point  of  fact 
X  don't  know  that  we  are  not  runningoounter  to  our  interest  in  push- 
ing them;  but  let  me  say  a  dozen?  JiaZ/adozenP  I  assure  you  they 
are  an  article  seldom  to  be  met  with.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  upwards  of 
seventy  per  cent.,  which  is  verv  distressing." 

"  So  it  is :  so  it  is :"  said  Valentine.  **  jDid  the  person  of  whom  you 
bought  them  fail  for  much  ?" 

"  About  forty  thousand  pounds." 

"  That  is  rather  a  laree  sum  for  a  man  to  fiul  Yor,  especiall^r  as  he 
had  about  fifty  thousana  pounds'  worth  of  cambric  handkerchiefs  in 
stock.  What  do  you  suppose  the  value  of  the  entire  stook  to  have  been 
when  he  failed?" 

"  Why  "  replied  Mr.  Jubbins,  who  did  feel  a  lUOe  confused,  for  he 
happened  to  remember  that  he  had  purchased  the  fifty  thousand  pounds' 
worth.  *'  I  scarcely  can  tell.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment,  very 
difficult,  very." 

"  Of  course  he  will  be  able  to  pay  a  very  decent  dividend  P" 

"  Yes,  a  very  fair  dividend,  I  should  say,  I've  no  doubt  of  it,  very. — 
Then  you'll  not  allow  me  to  tempt  you  witn  a  dozen  ?" 

"  No,  I  think  not  to-day." 

"  Anything  in  Irish  linens  or  gloves  of  any  kind?" 

'*  No,  they  never  allow  me  to  purchase  those  things:  they  ima^e 
I  am  not  to  be  trusted." 

Again  Jubbins  smiled;  but  aa  he  understood  the  state  of  the  case 
precisely,  he  said  nothing  more  about  the  matter. 

"  Well,  now  I  have  indeed  tried  your  patience,"  said  Louise.  "Dear 
me.  what  a  quantity  of  things  I  have  piurchased !  There  now,"  she 
added,  addressing  the  clever  creature  bv  whom  she  had  been  tempted  to 
spend  twenty  pounds,  although  she  had  no  idea  of  purchasing  anything 
but  the  shawl,  "  you  must  show  me  nothing  more:  you  really  must  no^ 
indeed." 

"  Has  the  lady  seen  those  satins,  sir  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Jubbins,  with  a 
scowl. 

**  I  cannot  look  at  anything  else,"  said  Louise ;  "  no !  let  me  have 
my  bill  as  soon  as  possible,  or  you  can  send  it  with  the  parcel,  any  time 
after  four." 

Louise  then  presented  her  card :  and  after  observing  to  Valentine, 
that  she  was  sure  that  he  had  lost  all  patience,  they  were  bowed  out  of 
the  shop  most  eracefully  by  Mr.  Jubbms,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the 
young  man  had  done,  was  exceedingly  angry  with  him,  because  he  had 
not  introduced  "  those  satins." 

"  What  singular  creatures  they  are ! "  observed  Valentine,  on  leaving 
the  shop. 

**  They  are,  indeed,**  returned  Louise :  "  and  their  politeness  is  so 
excessive,  that  you  positively  feel  yourself  in  a  measure  bound  to  pur- 
chase the  things  they  introduce  to  you,  whether  you  really  want  tnem 
or  not" 

"  But  while  admiring  their  politeness,  did  you  notice  the  brutal  con- 
duct of  those  tyrannous,  slave-driving  dogs,  their  employers  P" 

"  Oh  :^es !  that  is  generally  conspicuous.  But  what  I  object  to  most 
is,  their  interference  with  him  who  is  serving  me.  That  is  very  annoy- 
ing, and  whenever  it  occurs,  I  have  done :  no  matter  how  many  articles 
I  may  want,  I  take  those  which  I  have  purchased,  but  will  have  nothing 
more." 

They  now  proceeded  to  the  park,  and  had  »  most  dehghtful  walk; 
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and  while  sitting  beneath  their  favourite  tree,  Llewellen  and  the  widow 
unexpectedly  approached  them. 

"  Hur  knew  we  shoot  fint  them,"  cried  Llewellen ;  **  titn't  hur  tell 
you  they  were  sure  to  pe  here  ?  Oh,  Louey !  such  ipeautiful  fleas ! 
Trest,  ant  armt,  ant  mounted  on  horse-pack  Uke  Christians.  Oh !  too 
CO  ant  see  'em  apove  all  things  in  the  worlt !'' 

**  "What  sort  <Jf  horses  are  they  ?"  inquired  Valentine.  "  Fine  cattle, 
Fred?*' 

"  Horses  ?  Fleas !-— every  horse  is  a  flea,  look  you,  pritled  ant  satUed 
ant  all!'' 

"  We  must  go  and  see  these  warriors  on  flea-ba^k !"  said  Valentine 
to  Louise. 

"  Do,  by  all  means,  mj  love,"  said  the  widow ;  "  thejr  are  wonderful 
creatures  !~such  active,  mtelligent  little  dears.  I'm  quite  in  love  with 
them  really !  Do  go  there  this  evening:  I  should  so  like  to  see  them 
again." 

"  This  evening !"  said  Llewellen,  looking  archly  at  the  widow ; "  have 
you  forgotten  your  engagement  this  evenin^^  ?" 

"The  promenade  concerts!"  cried  the  widow;  "dear  me,  how  very 
stupid !  Oh !  is  not  that  kind  of  Mr.  Llewellen  ?  He  is  going  to  take 
me  to  the  promenade  concerts !" 

*•  Upon  my  life  I  Master  Fred  "  observed  Valentine,  **  if  you  continue 
to  go  on  in  this  way  Arinning  the  heart  of  my  mother,  I  shall  feel  my* 
self  bound  to  demand  an  explanation  of  ^our  intentions !" 

The  widow  blushed,  and  patted  Valentine  playfully  on  the  cheek,  and 
Llewellen  informed  mm  that  all  had  been  settled,  and  that  he  was 
therefore  quite  ready  to  explain,  which  was  very  agreeable  and  highly 
enjoyed. 

'  At  all  events,"  «aid  Valentine,  addressing  Louise,  '*  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  accompany  them  to  the  concert  this  evening." 

"^Too  CO,  ny  all  means !"  said  Llewellen,  and  as  this  invitation  was 
backed  by  the  widow  strongly,  it  was  decided  that  they  should  all  go 
together. 

While  they  were  thus  happily  engaged.  Uncle  John  was  endeavouring 
to  prevail  upon  Whitely  to  allow  the  assumed  impossibility  of  Eaven 
giving  the  required  information  about  the  children,  to  form  no  barrier 
to  an  immediate  settlement.  He  had  aliead^r  succeeded  in  convincing 
him  that  Haven  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  ms  property ;  but  he  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  induce  him  to  believe  that  he  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  his  children. 

"The  only  thing,"  urged  Whitely,  "which  tends  to  justify  such  a 
belief  is  the  assumed  fact,  that  she  became  so  abandoned  as  to  leave 
even  him  for  another :  but  even  in  that  case  it  seems  scarcely  probable 
that  being  lost,  as  she  must  have  been,  to  every  sense  of  decency,  as 
well  as  to  every  proper  feeling,  that  she  would  have  taken  the  children 
with  her." 

"  Why.  I  don't  know  that,"  said  Uncle  John.  "  It  is  very  clear  to 
me  that  her  afiection  for  those  children  was  very  strong :  my  firm  im- 
pression is,  that  had  it  not  been,  she  would  not  have  clung  to  them  so 
tenaciously  when  she  left  you ;  and  as  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that, 
as  they  srew  older  and  more  engaging,  the  strength  of  that  affection 
increased^  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  extremely  probable  that  she 
did  take  them  with  her;  for  dearly  if  her  affection  for  them  did  thus 
increase,  she  would  have  been  less  disposed  to  part  with  them  then  than 
before." 

"  Very  true ;  very  true :  but  this  is  merely  assumption." 
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"I  grant  H ;  bnt  it  is  ft  yerf  nataral  assumption.  BeiSdles,  wln!§ 
motive  could  he  possibly  have  m  vithholding  tms  information,  if  he 
really  possessed  the  power  to  give  it  ?  Upon  my  life !  I  cannot  conceive 
what  motive  he  could  have.  He  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
oared  much  about  them,  and  if  he  had  provided  for  tnem,  he  would 
surely  be  proud  to  let  you  know  it,  in  order  that  you  might  not  deeijo: 
him  quite  so  depraved  as  you  do.    But  even  assuming  that  he  oould 

S've  you  such  information  as  might  lead  to  their  recovery,  his  refusal  to 
» so  ought  not  to  prevent  an  immediate  arrangement,  act  least  in  so  far 
as  pecuniary  matters  are  concerned ;  but  feeling  as  I  do^  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  do  so,  I  cannot  see  why  you  should 
hesitate  for  a  moment'' 

**  Well,  my  friend,  if  I  give  him  an  undertaldng  to  annor  him,  av  he 
terms  it,  no  more,  it  must  be  with  this  proviso,  that  if  I  afnould  at  any 
time  discover  that  he  absolutely  does  know  where  they  are  to  be 
found,  I  am  not  to  be  precluded  from  demanding  of  him  such  infer* 
mation  as  may  be  essennal  to  their  being  restored.*'^ 

"  Most  decidedly.  You  will  still  have  the  right  to  do  se.  I  look  i^ 
the  spirit  of  this  arrangement.  Yon  agree  to  it  on  the  assutt^tion  that 
he  does  not  know  where  the  clrtldren  ate :  should  you  at  any  time  dis- 
cover that  he  doe8.  your  right  with  reference  to  them  wiB,  of  course^ 
stand  the  same  as  if  no  such  arrangement  had  be^  made." 

'*  Very  well.  Let  this  be,  on  all  hands,  distinct^  imderstood,  and 
I  am  r^Miv  to  sign  the  undertaking." 

Uncle  John  now  opened  his  desk,  and  they  began  to  dn,w  out  aa 
agreement,  but  how  to  introduce  the  proviso,  wnhout  leachng  Itaven  to 
suppose  that  they  believed  him  to  hiave  totd  a  direct  fidsebood,  was  a 
task  which  puzzled  them  ezceedixigly.  In  the  first  place  they  drew  up 
a  "  sketch"— which  of  itself  wouHThave  done  very  wett— and  then  their 
labour  commenced;  but  they  stuck  to  it  zealously^  amending  and 
erasing,  until  their  interlineations  stood  perifectly  unincumbered  by  a 
single  word  of  the  original,  when,  on  bemg  sumnM>tted  to  ^mier,  they 
left  it  thus,  to  be  tackled  again  when  they  had  done. 

Whitely  was  bv  no  means  scrupulous  about  the  mattei^ :  he  was  an 
advocate  for  its  bein^  done  as  plainly  as  possible;  but  Uncle  John 
judging  from  the  sensitive  character  of  his  own  feehngs,  contended  tor 
the  correctness  of  its  being  done  with  so  much  dehcacy.  ^UKt  while  it 
had  the  force  of  a  law,  not  a  word  should  be  introduced  at  all  calon- 
lated  to  inflict  the  stightest  wound  upon  the  feelings  of  him  whom  it 
bound. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  Whftely  wished  to  meet  ttie  yiews 
of  Uncle  John,  and  immediately  srfter  dinner  they  again  set  to  wor^ 
Md  (fid  eventualljr  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  task  in  every  point 
to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Two  fair  copies  were  then  drawn  up,  and 
i«iien  both  had  been  signed  by  Whitrfy,  Uncle  John  left  in  OTder  to 
obtain  the  signature  of  Haven. 

The  party  which  had  been  formed  in  the  morning  for  the  oonoert^ 
prepared  to  start  soon  after  dinner,  and  Uncle  John  happened  to  arritv 
m  CTeat  spnits  at  the  moment  they  were  about  to  leave  the  house. 

„  Any  news  ?"  inquired  Valentine. 
woiL^'  ^I^^V  good  news:  come  here  "said  Uncle  John  taking 
his  gm  and  leadmgldmmto  the  parlour.  ^^ 

«  H®^®  3®*  ^®  oome  too  ?'*  said  Louise. 

apiiSf^^nfSr^  ^^r  ^®i*'  y^.y««  »aay-    ^nt  l  mean  to  sot 
fo??^   ^^  ^^  informaUon  I  have  to  impart.   I  intend  to  have  a  kitf 
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^  Oh !  tliat  you  shall.    I  wiR  pa^  7<m  with  pkasure !    WhatkitP' 

•«  AU's  Mitled !»  exclaimed  Unde  John ;  **  AlTs  settled." 

**  Bless  you !"  cried  Louise.  **  You  deserve  two  for  thai  But  are 
you  sure  ?— quite  ?  " 

"  I  have  the  agreement  now  in  my  pockety  with  Whitely's  signature 
attached." 

*"  Wdi  th»  is  indeed  great  newi    Oh !  I  feel  so  detishted !" 

•*  Of  course,"  said  Valentine,  "  Mr.  Eaven  knows  nothing  of  it  yet." 

"  He  expects  it,  and  I  have  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  put  an  end  to 
his  suspense.    But  where  are  you  all  g(»ng  ?" 

"  To  the  promenade  concert." 

"  V  ery  weU,  let  your  minds  be  at  ease.  Now,  be  happy  both  of  you ; 
therc^  run  away.    I  must  be  detained  no  longer." 

^  Vatentine  and  Louiae  shook  him  wannly  b/  the  hand,  and  having 
kissed  each  other  fervently,  thc^  reioined  the  widow  and  Llewell^  and 
proceeded  to  the  theatre  in  which  the  concerts  were  held. 

As  they  entered  one  of  the  boxes  the  first  piece  was  bein^  performed, 
and  the  action  of  tiie  conducted  was  so  exiaremely  striking,  that  he 
rivetted  their  attrition  at  once.  He  was  a  small  man  and  singularly 
thin ;  his  cheeks  were  hoUow,  but  his  eyes  were  full,  and  while  at  certain 
forte  passages  tiiey  appeured  to  be  anxious  to  start  from  th^  sockets^ 
he  closed  them  at  each  piano  phrase,  with  the  view  of  conveying  to  the 
performers  an  idea  of  how  mild  were  the  moon  beams  contrasted  with 
thunder.  The  nerformers,  however,  seemed  not  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  his  el9quent  aestures,  for  they  worked  away  like  black- 
smiths^ with  their  eyes  nzed  firmly  upon  the  music,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  individuai  who  did  the  drums :  and  even  he,  having 
thirty  or  forty  bars'  rest,  seemed  to  be  counting  nis  one  two  three  four^ 
two  two  three  four,  three  two  three  foinr,  up,  with  extreme  depth  d 
thought 

Having  sufiBueiently  admired  the  poetio  action  of  the  conductor— who, 
had  the  whole  of  the  instruments  oeen  mute,  could  have  rendered  the 
thing,  by  virtue  of  his  pantomime^  effective,  so  distinctly  and  so  deli- 
cflctely  was  each  phrase  expressed-^the  happy  party  left  their  box  for  the 
promenade. 

The  place  was  crowded,  but  to  the  majority  the  musio  was  but  a 
seoondary  consideratioiL  which  indeed  is  invariably  the  case  in  England, 
and  speculators  generally  would  do  well  to  understand  that  patronage 
here  is  extended,  not  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  an  entertainment, 
but  precisely  in  proporuon  to  the  £Eicihties  which  it  affords  for  the  diA- 
plav  of  wealth,  foshion,  and  beauty. 

On  this  occasion  the  display  of  these  three  attractive  articles  was  in  a 
r  measure  magnificent,  but  if  any  one  ccHild  be  said  to  surpass  the  others, 
^  it  was  feshion.  The  dresses  both  of  the  huHes  and  of  the  gentlemen  had 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  most  ^traordinary  conceptions,  whila 
the  hair  was  so  arranged— if  an  arrangement^  as  &r  as  the  gentlemen 
were  concerned,  it  could  be  called— that  it  covered  the  ears  as  completely 
as  if,  at  that  particular  period  of  British  histoiy,  it  had  been  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  those  usefiijl  and  ornamental  organs  to  be  nailed,  for 
political  offences,  to  posts. 

As  the  space  b^iind  the  orchestnt  was  the  only  spot  which  could  be 
promenaded  with  comfort,  thither  Valentine  and  liouise  repaired,  and 
walked  for  some  time  in  silence,  but  with  feelings  of  nleasure,  Usteninf^ 
attentively  to  the  various  pieces  which  were  admiiably  pezformed,  and 
which  seemed  to  insmre  general  delight. 

**Val6iKtuie»"saidl4>uifleb.«tl6ngti3»*' why  are  you  so  silent?^  . 
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"I  grant  it ;  but  it  is  a  verf  natural  assumption.  Beradtes,  wli«§ 
motive  could  he  possibly  have  m  withholding  this  information,  if  he 
really  possessed  the  power  to  give  it  ?  Upon  my  life !  I  cannot  conceive 
what  motive  he  could  have.  He  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
cared  much  about  them,  and  if  he  had  provided  for  them,  he  would 
surely  be  proud  to  let  you  know  it,  in  order  that  you  might  not  deeijs 
him  quite  so  depraved  as  you  do.  But  even  assuming  that  he  could 
rave  you  such  information  as  might  lead  to  their  recovery,  his  refusal  to 
do  so  ought  not  to  prevent  an  immediate  arrangement,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  pecuniary  matters  are  concerned ;  but  feeung  as  I  do»  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  do  so,  I  cannot  see  why  you  diould 
hesitate  for  a  moment." 

**  Well,  my  Mend,  if  I  give  him.  an  undertaldng  to  annov  him,  aar  he 
terms  it,  no  more,  it  must  be  with  this  proviso,  that  if  I  should  at  any 
time  discover  that  he  absolutely  does  know  where  they  are  to  be 
found,  I  am  not  to  be  precluded  from  demanding  of  him  such  infor- 
mation  as  may  be  essential  to  their  being  restored.**^ 

"  Most  decidedly.  You  will  still  have  the  right  to  do  so.  I  look  at 
the  spirit  of  this  arrangement  You  agree  to  it  on  the  assuDQtption  that 
he  does  not  know  where  the  cMMren  are:  shouH  you  at  any  time  dis- 
cover that  he  does,  your  right  with  reference  to  them  wiH,  of  course^ 
stand  the  same  as  if  no  such  arrangemient  had  beqp  made.'' 

''  Very  well.  Let  this  be,  on  all  hands,  distmctl^r  undBrstood,  and 
I  am  readv  to  sign  the  undertaking." 

Uncle  John  now  oi)ened  his  desk,  and  the^  began  to  draw  out  an 
agreement,  but  how  to  introduce  the  proviso,  without  leading  Baven  to 
suppose  that  they  believed  him  to  have  told  a  direct  falsehood,  was  a 
tesk  which  puzzled  them  exceedingly.  In  the  first  place  they  drew  up 
a  "  sketch  " — ^which  of  itself  wouralmve  done  very  well— and  then  their 
labour  conmienced;  but  they  stuck  to  it  zealously^  amending  and 
era^g,  until  their  interlineations  stood  perfectly  umncumbered  by  a 
single  word  of  the  original,  when,  on  beiaig  smnmiotked  to  dinner,  they 
left  it  thus,  to  be  tackled  again  wnen  they  nad  done. 

Whitely  was  bv  no  lineans  scrupulous  about  the  matfei^ :  he  was  an 
advocate  for  its  Dein§  done  as  plainly  as  possible ,  but  Unc!e  John 
judging  from  the  sensitive  character  of  his  own  feehngs,  contended  for 
the  correctness  of  its  being  done  with  so  much  dehcapy.  that  while  it 
had  the  force  of  a  law,  not  a  word  should  be  introduced  at  all  csEdon- 
lated  to  inflict  the  shghtest  wound  upon  the  feelings  of  him  whom  it 
bound. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  Whrtely  wished  to  meet  ^e  yiews 
of  Uncle  John,  and  immediately  after  dinner  they  again  set  to  work, 
and  did  eventually  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  task  in  every  point 
to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Two  fair  copies  were  then  drawn  up,  and 
when  both  had  been  signed  by  Whitdy,  Uncle  John  left  in,  OToet  to 
obtain  the  signatui^  of  Hkven. 

The  party  which  had  been  fbrmed  in  the  morning'  fbr  the  oonoerf^ 
prepared  to  start  soon  after  dinner,  and  Uncle  John  happened  to  arrive 
m  great  spirits  at  the  moment  they  were  about  to  leave  the  house. 

**^Any  news  ?"  inquired  Valentine. 

"Yes,  my  boy;  good  news:  come  hert^^said  Uncle  John,  talking 
his  arm  and  leading  nim  into  the  parlour. 

"Please  let  me  come  too  ?'*  said  Louise. 

"May  she  come,  ValP  Well!  yes  you  may.  But  1  moan  to  set 
a  price  upon  the  information  I  have  to  impart.  I  intend  to  have  a  kiss 
for  it." 
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^  Oh !  that  you  shall.    I  wiH  pay  you  with  pleasure!    Whatisit?'' 

"  AU's  settled !"  exclaimed  Unde  John ;  **  IlYs  settled  » 

**  Bless  you !''  cried  Louise.  **  You  deserve  two  for  thai  But  are 
you  sure  ?— quite  ?" 

"  I  have  the  agreement  now  in  my  pockety  with  Whitely's  signature 
attached." 

«  Wdi  this  is  mdeed  great  newi    Oh  I  I  feel  ao  deHshted !" 

**  Of  course/'  said  Valentine, "  Mr.  Eaven  knows  nothing  of  it  yet." 

/'  He  expects  it,  and  I  have  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  put  an  end  to 
his  suspense.    But  where  are  you  all  going  ?" 

"  To  the  promenade  concert." 

"  Very  well,  let  your  minds  be  at  ease.  Now,  be  happy  both  of  you ; 
there,  run  away.    I  must  be  detained  no  longer." 

Valentine  and  Louise  shook  him  warmly  hj  the  hand,  and  havinft 
kissed  each  other  fervently,  they  rejoined  the  widow  and  Llewellen,  and 
proceeded  to  the  theatre  in  which  the  concerts  were  held. 

As  they  entered  one  of  the  boxes  the  first  piece  was  bein^  performed, 
and  the  action  of  tiie  conductor  was  so  exiaremely  striking,  that  he 
rivetted  their  attention  at  oncei  He  was  a  small  man  and  singularly 
thin ;  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  but  his  eyes  were  fiill,  and  while  at  certain 
forte  passages  they  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  start  from  th^  sockets^ 
he  closed  them  at  each  piano  phrase,  with  the  view  of  conveying  to  the 
performers  an  idea  of  how  mild  were  the  moon  beams  contrasted  with 
thunder.  The  performers,  however,  seemed  not  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  his  eloquent  aestures,  for  they  worked  awa^  like  black- 
smiths^ with  their  eyes  fixed  firmly  upon  the  music,  with  the  ^ngle 
exception  of  thQ  individual  who  did  the  drums :  and  even  he,  having 
thirty  or  forty  bars'  rest,  seemed  to  be  counting  nis  one  two  three  four^ 
two  two  three  four,  three  two  three  foinr,  up,  with  extreme  depth  of 
thought 

Having  sufiBueient^  admired  the  poetio  action  of  the  conductor— who, 
had  the  whole  of  the  instruments  heen  mute,  could  have  rendered  the 
thing,  by  virtue  of  his  pantomime^  effective,  so  distinctly  and  so  deli- 
cKte&  was  each  phrase  expreesed-^the  happy  party  lefb  their  box  for  the 
promenade. 

The  place  waa  crowded,  but  to  the  majority  the  musio  was  but  a 
secondary  consideration,  which  indeed  is  invariably  the  case  in  England, 
and  speculators  generaUy  would  do  well  to  understand  that  patronage 
here  is  extended,  not  in  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  an  entertainment, 
but  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  facilities  which  it  affords  for  the  dia- 
play  of  wealth,  feshion,  and  beauty. 

On  this  occasion  the  display  of  these  three  attractive  articlea  was  in  a 
measure  magnificent^  but  if  any  one  could  be  said  to  surpass  the  others, 
it  was  feshion.  The  dresses  both  of  the  ladies  and  of  the  gentlemen  had 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  most  extraordinary  conceptions,  while 
the  hair  was  so  arranged— if  an  arrangement^  as  fur  as  the  gentlemen 
were  concerned,  it  could  be  called— that  it  covered  the  ears  as  completely^ 
as  i^  at  that  particular  period  of  British  history,  it  had  been  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  those  useM  and  ornamental  organs  to  be  nailed,  for 
polifacal  offences,  to  posts. 

As  the  space  behind  the  orchestra  was  the  only  spot  which  could  be 
promenaded  with  comfort,  thither  Valentine  and  Louise  repaired,  and 
walked  for  some  time  in  silence,  but  with  feelings  of  nleasure,  listeninf^ 
attentively  to  the  various  pieces  which  were  admirably  performed,  and 
which  seemed  to  inspire  general  delight. 

** Valentine,'' sakLJiOuifle,.«t lengthy*' why ave you 80 silent?'*  ,' 
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"  I  apprehend  it  is  because  I  am  so  happy  !^ 

"  Are  you  happy  ?  Well,  so  am  I :  very,  very  happy ;  I  could  cry  J 
am  so  ha^y.  And  I  shall  cry,  I  am  sure  of  it,  unless  you  make  me 
laugh.  Now  do.  there's  a  dear,  put  some  poor  unfortunate  person  in  a 
fever.    You  will,  to  please  me;  will  vou  not  ?*' 

'*  Oh !  I  had  better  astonish  the  wnole  house  at  once !" 

"  But  you  must  not  startle  me !  You  know  that  is  a  thing  which  is 
perfectly  understood." 

"  Of  course !  I  am  sure  you  will  be  an  excellent  wife,  Louise ;  you  are 
so  fond  of  looking  at  home !    But  listen.'' 

At  this  moment  the  band  was  playing  a  set  of  quadrilles,  in  which  an 
echo  was  introduced  bv  dint  of  establishing  an  individual  in  the  one- 
shilling  gallery  to  do  the  refrain  out  of  sight.  This  had  a  good  effect, 
and  on  its  being  repeated,  Valentine  sent  an  echo  into  the  slips,  and  then 
one  into  the  upper  boxes,  and  then  one  into  the  dress  circle  near  the 
proscenium,  and  then  another,  most  dexterously,  into  the  chandelier ! 
This  of  course  produced  several  rounds  of  applaiue.  and  the  demand  for 
an  encore  was  universal;  but  the  conductor  stood  struck  with  amace- 
ment ;  he  could  not  even  guess  what  it  could  mean,  and  his  first  impulse 
was  to  send  round  to  the  various  parts  of  the  house  from  whicn  the 
sounds  had  apparently  proceeded,  with  the  view  of  setting  his  face 
against  every  echo  save  the  one  which  he  himself  had  established.  On 
turning  the  matter  again  over  in  his  mind,  however,  he  could  not— as 
the  thing  was  effective  and  had  brought  down  thunders  of  anplause— see 
why  it  should  not  be  repeated.  He  thereiore  gave  the  usual  signal,  and 
the  band  recommenced,  and  when  he  came  to  the  echo,  he  listened 
with  a  peculiar  expression  for  the  invisible  auxiliaries ;  but  what  was 
his  dismay  when  Valentine,  instead  of  following  the  established  ortho- 
dox echo,  introduced,  in  various  parts  of  the  house,  snatohes  of  popular 
tunesj  and  thus  produced  fits  of  laughter !  "  Ha !''  said  he  foitturally, 
grinning  like  a  griffin  in  great  anguish,  and  holding  his  ears  as  if  a  couple 
of  wasps  had  introduced  themselves  clandestinely  therein— **  P«rdii  Z** 
whereupon  the  whole  house  was  in  a  roar. 

'* Bravo!  bravo i"  shouted  the  audience.  '* Encore f  encore! 
encore!" 

"  Not  if  I  know  it,"  the  conductor  seemed  to  say  confidentially  to 
himself,  for  he  looked  very  droll,  and  almost  buried  his  head  between 
his  shoulders;  but  although  his  indisposition  to  rep^t  the  thinj^was 
manifest :  although  it  was  evident  generally  that  he  wished  to  intimate 
that  he  had  no  nand  in  the  matter,  the  enlightened  audience  still 
continued  to  demand  an  encore,  which,  to  his  own  private  feelings;  was 
very  afflicting.  He  sent  an  emissary  up  to  the  slips,  and  another  into 
the  upper  tier  of  boxes ;  and  while  he  i)lanted  sundry  confidential 
fiddlers  as  spies  upon  the  dress  circle,  he  himself  strained  his  eyes  with 
the  brigbt  and  lively  hope  of  discoverins  one  of  the  indi^dusls  among 
the  multitude  of  promenaders.  In  this  ne  was,  however,  unsuccessful ; 
and  as  the  audience  still  remorselessly  demanded  an  encore,  he  did,  in 
his  extremity,  shake  his  head  with  much  significance,  and  having  given 
the  signal  the  band  made  a  dash  at  the  next  piece. 

This  silenced  the  majority  at  once,  and  thev  would  with  due 
patience  have  waited  for  a  repetition  of  the  novel  echo,  had  not  the 
minority,  who,  having  somewhat  more  refined  and  experienced  ears,  cm 
perceiving  that  this  was  not  the  same  piece,  shouted  **  No,  no  !— 
Encore !  encore !— No,  no,  no,  no ! "  which  had  the  effect  of  inducing 
the  whole  house  to  join  them. 

The  band  notwithstanding  kept  on.   The  conductor  was  firm.   He 
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would  hare  no  more  etd  Uhiiwn  echoes:  he  had  tdready  had^uite 

enough  of  them,  and  hence  resolved  within  his  own  mind  that,  come 

what  might,  he  would  go  through  the  piece  then  in  hand  as  oompletely 

as  if  nothing  whatever  had  happened. 
The  audience,  fortunately  for  him,  were  in  an  excellent  humour :  they 

had  enjoyed  tne  echoes  much,  and  that  th^y  did  wish  to  have  them 

a«ain  is  a  fact  which  ought  not  to  be  disputed,  but  when  they  saw 

the  distress  of  the  conductor,  who  vras  an  accomplished,  and  with^' 

a  very  amiable  man,  they  pitied  him  as  an  individual,  and  soon  became 

calm. 
**  Dear  me ! "  said  Louise,  when  the  storm  had  aabsided,  **  how  very, 

very  cleverly  that  was  done,  to  be  sure !— Poor  man  I— what  odd  faces 

he  made ! " 
**They  were  rather  droTL**  said  Valentine.    **I  wonder  what  he 

thinks  of  it.    I  should  like  to  know  his  strictly  secret  feehngs  upon  the 

point." 
The  band  ceased :  the  first  part  was  concluded,  and  shortly  after,  a 

small  thin  man,  in  an  old  hat,  came  close  to  the  spot  with  several  per- 
sons whom  he  knew.    He  seemed  powerfully  excited,  and  looked  very 

fierce,  and  said  in  answer  to  a  question  which  touched  upon  the  echo, 

*'  Sare,  I  sail  give  you  five  pounce  with  great  plaisir  for  to  ditoovare  sem 

tampepel." 
"  They  ought,'*  said  one  of  his  friends,  ''to  have  tiieir  instnuaemts 

taken  from  them  and  broken  about  their  heads." 
"  Instrumence !— say  vas  ton  wisout  instrumence !    Say  teed  him  wis 

Bare  mouse,  and  pe  tam ! " 

This  caused  Louise  to  laugh  so  immoderately,  that  Valentine  was 
compelled  to  remove  her  from  the  spot,  and  when  the  conductor  had 
given  sufiicient  vent  to  those  feeUngs  of  indignation  which  were  plainly 

effervescing  within  him,  he  gave  one  desperate  shrug,  which  seemed 
])erfectly  conclusive,  and  then  lefb  the  inquiring  group  to  cool  himself 
with  an  ice. 

"  My  poy,**  said  Llewellen.  on  coming  up  with  the  widow,  after  a 
▼ery  long  absence,  "  Teet  you  near  that  wonderful  echo  ?  " 

"  The  whole  house  heard  it,  I  apprehend,"  replied  Valentine.  **  There 
is  a  numerous  family  of  the  Echoes,  it  appears.  They  are  all  relatives, 
you  will  remember,  of  your  invisible  wife." 

"  His  invisible  we !  cried  the  widow ;  ^  has  Mr.  Llewellen  an  in- 
visible wife  ?  " 

/'  Yes,  the  mother  of  the  whole  family.  She  became  enamoured  of 
him  in  the  garden,  and  would  have  him.'^ 

The  widow,  who  now  saw  it  all,  exclaimed,  **  Gracious,  my  dear,  and 
was  that  really  you  ?  "  i 

Louise  instantly  placed  her  flnser  upon  her  lips  to  enjoin  silence;  but 
Llewellen,  who  was  struck  with  the  singularity  of  the  question,  had  a 
very  strong  desire  to  know  what  it  meant. 

"  There  is  some  creat  secret  apout  this,— some  extraortinaiy  secret. 
— ^Tdo  tell  me  phot  it  is  P— Pless  your  soul,  too !— Inteet  hur  shoot  like 
to  pe  tolt,  cootness  knows  it ! " 

*^  What  secret  do  you  allude  to  P  "  inquired  the  widow. 

**  Hur  ton't  know  inteet  then :  putt  — — " 

*'  This  is  not  a  place  for  telling  secrets,"  said  Valentine.  "  Come, 
come,  let  us  so  in  and  have  some  refreshment." 

"  Apove  all  things  in  the  worlt ! "  cried  Llewellen.  "  Oh !  that  is  the 
pusiness.— Phot  have  they  cot  ?  " 

"  We  shall  see  by  the  carte,"  said  Valentine, 
3b: 
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"  Well,  my  poy,  you  order  all :  hur'm  font,  you  know,  of  any  tlimg  in 
the  worlt." 

"  Order  ices,"  whispered  Louise,  "and  let  us  see  how  Fred  will  like 
tbem.  We  have  had  none  at  home  since  he  came  up,  and  I  don't  think 
they  ever  gave  him  any  in  Wales." 

Ices  were  accordingly  ordered :  and  when  Llewellen  took  his,  he 
looked  at  it  for  some  time  studiously. 
■  "  It's  a  mighty  little  trifle,"  said  he,  at  length.  **  Cootness  knows 
it.  And  havmg  taken  the  whole  of  it  up  with  the  spoon,  he  put  it 
bodily  into  his  mouth.  It  was,  however,  no  sooner  in  than  outi  He 
shuddered,  and  dropped  it  without  a  second  thought. 

*'Is  it  too  hot  for  you?"  said  Valentine,  gravely,  although  Louise 
and  the  widow  were  convulsed. 

"  Hot ! "  cried  Llewellen.  '^  It  makes  me  shiver  to  fthink  of  it  !^ 
Cruel  cold !— My  whole  potty's  freezing,  look  you?— ^»^  my  teeth  I— 
Oh!" 

**  Did  you  never  have  an  ioe  before  ?  " 

'*No,  never,'-cootness  knows:  ant  hur  never  maa  to  have  one 
again." 

«  Well,  what  will  you  have  ?  " 

"  Any  thing  in  the  whole  worlt  putt  that."  ' 

"  Well,  as  Ihave  been  so  unfortunate,  I  must  leave  you  now  to  order 
for  yourself. — There  is  the  ff argon,** 

**  Pho^s  his  name  ?  "  inquired  Llewellen. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  don't  know.— You  had  better  call '  Waiter.' " 

Llewellen  did  so ;  and  a  foreign  individual,  whose  mind  seemed  to  be 
intently  fixed  upon  something,  approached  him. 

"  Waiter,"  said  Llewellen,  m  a  confidential  tone ;  "  have  you  oot  any 
peer?" 

The  foreign  individual  dropped  his  head  upon  his  right  shoulder,  and 
shrugged  up  his  left,  but  said  nothing. 


Sot  coot?"  said  Llewellen,  who  misunderstood  altogether  what  the 
action  of  the  Frenchman  was  designed  to  convey.  '*Ib  it  not  coot  in 
pottles?" 

The  Frenchman  employed  the  same  gesture  as  before,  mth  this  addi- 
tion :  he  extended  his  chin,  which  was  naturally  a  long  one,  and  looked 
most  intensely  mysterious. 

"  This  is  a  very  honest  fellow,"  thought  Llewellen.  "  It  isn't  often  one 
meets  with  a  man  who  will  refuse  to  sell  an  article  which  is  not  quite  the 
thing  to  a  stranger.— Well,"  said  he,  "never  mint.— You're  a  coot  fellow 
to  tell  me,  for  hur  hate  pat  peer  apove  all  things  in  the  worlt;  putt  let 
me  have  some  pranty-and-water,  look  you ;  warm."  i 

The  Frenchman  again  gave  a  national  shrug. 

"  Phot  1"  said  Llewellen,  "  is  that  pat  too  ?— Cootness  knows  it  f* 

''Ye  sal  va&  monsieur,"  said  the  waiter,  who  prided  himself  et* 
pecially  ufpn  the  purity  of  his  English.  **  v  e  sal  nevere  is  eaa  de  vie  ' 
nommonsieur."  i 

*'rhot  to  you  say?"  inquired  Llewellen.  as  Valentine,  Louise,  and  I 
the  widow  were  laughing  convulsively.    '*  Gomeb  let* s  have  it  at  once." 

"  Mais  Z  sal  tos  non  oom^sudre  a  taQ  vous." 

**  Yes,"  said  Llewellen,  ^hur'U  pe  pount  it's  all  righl^  olt  poy,  so 
you'd  petter  run  away  now,  ant  fetch  it."  And  as  he  waved  his  hand 
precisely  as  if  he  wished  him  to  be  off,  the  puzzled  Frenchman  took  the 
hint  at  onoe,  and  started. 

"Well,"  said  Llewellen,  addressing  Valentine :  *  I  shall  pe  all  right  at 
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••  What  have  you  ordered  P" 

**  Some  peautiful  pranty-ant-water,  look  you !  ant  cootness  knows  it  l^ 

"  He*U  bring  you  no  brandy-and-water." 

**  Inteet  then  nur*!!  wrin^  his  plesset  neck,  if  he  ton't" 

"  If  he  brinra  you  any  thing,  he'll  bring  you  an  ice." 

"  An  ice  »-^h !  it  freezes  my  plut  !*' 

"  If  he  don't  bring(  you  that,  nell  bring  nothing." 

•'Phy,  hur  ortert  it,  look  you !" 

"  And  he  told  you,  as  plainly  as  he  could,  that  they  hadn't  got  it ;  and 
you  sent  him  away." 

"  Oh,  hur'll  see  apout  that,"  said  Llewellen.    "  Here,  waiter !" 

"  Gargon !"  oded  Valentine,  throwing  his  voice  a  short  distance  firom 
him. 

"  Oui,  monsieur." 

**Gar<jon  !— Gar^n! — Gar^n!"  cried  Valentine,  at  appropriate 
intervals,  and  in  three  distinct  tones. 

"  Oui,  monsieur,  oui  P"  cried  the  Frenchman,  who  seemed  in  some 
measure  perplexed. 

"If  hur  ton't  make  an  eflfort,  mypoy,"  said  Llewellen,  "hur shall 
not^  hur  see,  pe  aple  to  get  anything,  look  you !  —  Phot  am  hur  to 
orter?" 

"Why,  as  you  want  something  warm,  ask  him  why  he  has  not 
brought  the  glace.  Tell  him  you  want  a  glace,  distinctly,  and  then 
he'll  understand  you." 

"  There's  a  coot  fellow,"  said  Llewellen.    **  Now !  waiter !" 

"Oui,  monsieur?" 

"  Come,  come,  you  have  not  brought  my  glass !— There,  never  mind 
making  those  faces— hur  prefer  pranty-ant-water ;  put  pring  me  a 
glass  of  anything,  no  matter  what,  if  it's  putt  a  coot  glass." 

The  Frenchman  bowed,  and  looked  as  if  he  saw  his  way  now  pretty 
clearly,  which  rather  delighted  Llewellen,  who,  when  he  had  lefb,  said : 
"  Well,  hur  have  mate  him  unterstant  me  at  last !" 

"  I'm  glad  of  it"  said  Valentine.  "  But  if  he  should  make  a  mistake, 
you  had  hetter  teu  him  what  you  mean  in  Welsh." 

The  Frenchman  now  returned  with  a  strawberry  ice,  which  he  pre- 
sented with  characteristic  grace  to  Llewellen.  Llewellen  looked  at  it ! 
—he  knew  what  it  was  in  a  moment!  — and  then  he  looked  at  the 
Frenchman.  His  blood  was  a  little  up :  he  felt  indeed  very  angry,  and 
proceeded  to  explain,  with  due  severity  of  aspect,  the  precise  state  of  his 
feeling  in  Welsh  to  the  Frenchman,  who  was  perfectly  amazed,  and  on 
perceiving  that  Llewellen  was  very  indignant,  he  let  loose  in  French,  and 
thus  made  a  duet  of  it,  which  was  interesting,  because  highly  calculated 
to  bring  about  a  good  understanding  between  them. 

Valentine,  however,  when  he  fEmcied  that  the  thing  had  gone  quite 
far  enough— for  Llewellen  vras  turning  very  red,  while  the  Frenclunan 
was  grinning  and  gnashing  his  teeth  fiercely— shouted  "OarQon!— 
garden !— oaroon !"  when  the  Frenchman,  hearing  himself  thus  impe- 
ratively called,  screwed  up  his  lips,  and  with  a  ferocious  look  of  scorn, 
left  the  spot  much  excited. 

" Tit  you  ever  in  all  your  bom  tays,"  said  Llewellen,  "hear  anypotty 
chatter  like  that  Uttle  wretch  P" 

"  I  was  afiraid  you  would  come  to  blows,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Plows !  hur  coot  eat  him,  cootness  knows  it." 

"  Tou  are  always  getting  into  some  scrape,"  said  Louise. 

"Well,  Louey.  it  wasn't  my  fault.  Phen  a  fellow  prings  an  ioe  for 
warm  pranty-and-water,  it's  enough  to  make  a  man's  pl\)t  poil !" 

8  H  3 
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*' It's  too  bad,"  said  the  widow,  who  sympAfbised  with  Llewdlen ;  ""it 
is,  indeed,**  and:  she  looked  at  the  oarte,  and  then  consulted  a  female  at- 
tendant and  in  a  short  time  some  ponek  d  la  Bomaine  was  produoed, 
which  she  presented  to  Llewellen,who,  having  tasted  i1^  was  in  eztacies, 
and  called  her  an  angeL 

''Now,"  said  Valentine,  when  Llewellen  had  finished  his  punchy 
which  he  indeed  highly  relished,  ''a  little  more  music^  and  then  we'll 
return." 

Llewellen.  who  was  blessed  with  a  most  happy  di^Kwitioii,  had  now 
forgotten  all  his  troubles,  and  on  their  return  to  the  bcKly  of  the 
theatre,  he  chatted  and  laughed  in  the  merriest  mood«  and  enjoyed  the 
scene  perhaps  much  more  than  any  other  peracm  present  l^e  pleasure 
which  Louise  felt  was  probably  of  itself  not  less  pure,  but  its  bnghtness  ~ 
was  occasionally  dimmed  by  thousht,  which  was  perfbotly  absent  firom 
the  mind  of  Llewellen.  Gbulof  she  hope  to  be  always  as  happy  ? 
Should  she  always  experience  in  Valentine  s  society  the  same  degree  of 
pleasure  ?  Would  he  always  be  the  same  kind,  good,  dear  creature— 
always  as  anxious  to  inspire  her  with  delight  ?  These  were  queetions 
which  would  suggest  themselyes  constantly;  for  although  she  had  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  ever  change :  although  she  tried  on  all 
occasions  to  repudiate  the  notion ;  she  was  sxill  apprehensive,  because^ 
and  solely  because,  she  neither  knew  nor  could  conceive  more  perfect 
pleasure  than  that  which  she  invariably  experienced  when  with  him. 
Her  fears  on  the  subject,  however,  were  vam.  Valentine  was  always 
himself.  He  never  thought  of  assuming  another  character:  he  never 
desired  to  make  himself  appear  to  be  that  which  he  really  was  not 
This,  of  course,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  know;  and  as  she  thought 
on  the  subject  most,  when  she  f^lt  most  happy,  she,-  on  this  occasion, 
while  clingmg  fondly  to  him,  gazed  occasionally  upon  him  with  an  uspeol 
of  sadness. 

*•  My  poor  girl,"  said  he, "  are  you  fktigued  ?*» 

"Oh,no!  notatalL- 

"You  look  so  sad!" 

"  I  am  so  happy,"  said  Louise,  and  as  she  spoke,  a  tear  glistened  in 
her  eye. 

They  now  went  in  search  of  Llewellen  and  the  widow,  who  were 
perfectly  certain  to  go  astray  the  very  moment  the  attention  of 
Valentine  happened  to  be  directed  to  some  other  quarter,  and  having 
eventualljr  discovered  them  ensaged  in  close  examination  of  certain 
plants  which  were  placed  rouna  a  fountain,  Valentine  gave  them  the 
word  of  command,  and  they  followed  him  and  Louise  out  with  all  due 
obedience. 

They  then  entered  a  coach,  and  at  once  proceeded  home,  aad  it  may 
DC  said,  that  no  party  was  ever  more  happy.  They  were  on  the  highest 
pGfisible  terms  with  themselves  and  each  other,  and  it  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain that  both  Louise  and  the  widow  did  not^  on  their  way  home^  ^ed 
tears  of  joy. 

The  very  moment  they  arrived  at  the  house,  Louise,  as  nsoal  inquired 
for  her  father,  and  on  being  informed  that  he  was  still  where  she  had 
left  him,  and  that  it  was  supposed  he  was  asleep,  as  they  had  heard 
nothing  of  him  for  more  than  two  hours,  she  ran  up  at  once  to  his 
room,  and  as  on  reaching  the  door  she  heard  Joseph,  the  porter  say, 
in  a  loud  and  threatening  voice,  **  111  not  go  for  a  shilling  less :  and  if 
you  don't  give  me  that,  rll  blow  up  the  whole  affair !"— she,  without 
the  shghtest  ceremony,  entered  the  room,  and  was  struck  with  lunase^ 
ment  on  ftndmg  hhu  seated  at  a  table  with  her  fattier. 
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''Hush !"  whispered  Baven.  the  moment  she  appeared.      ^       / 

*"  How  dare  you,  sir,  thus  address  vour  master '. '  cried  Louise. 

"Mind  your  own  business,  Miss  !'^  said  the  fellow ;  "  Master  '11  mind 
hisn,  and  I'll  mind  mine.'' 

"  1  ou  insolent  man !  how  dure  yott  speak  to  me  ?  Leave  the  room 
sir,  I  desire!" 

The  fellow  did  leave  the  room ;  but  with  a  sneer,  which,  to  Eaven, 
was  one  of  greoft  signifioanoe. 

**  Why,  papa»  why  do  you  allow  jounelf  lo  be  thus  insulted  by  one 
of  your  own  serrants  ?"  cried  Louise. 

'^Mydear  child!"  siud  Baven,  "do  not  distress  yourself.  I  shall 
soon,  very  soon  get  rid  of  him  now !" 

"  But  how  dare  he  presume  even  to  sit  in  your  presenoe  ?  Father ! 
have  you  anything  to  fear  from  that  man  P  " 

"Anything  to  fear  from  him,  my  child?" 
If  not,  why  keep  him  in  the  house  P    If  he  knew  of  'that  which 
is  now  no  longer  a  secret,  and  kept  it  faithftdly,  revrard  him !  but  do 
not  allow  him  10  remain." 

"  My  child,  have  I  not  said  that  I  am  about  to  get  rid  of  him  I  But 
why  do  you  imagine  that  he  knew  of  that  secret  P^' 

'^Because  he  was  continually  boasting  of  the  jpower  he  had  over  you : 
nav,  he  boasts  that  you  are  in  his  power  now  V^ 

'^Indeed !  to  whom  does  he  make  that  boast  ?" 

"  To  the  servants.  He  is  constantly  telling  them  that  he  oould  com- 
mand the  b^t  place  in  the  house ;  that  he  could  force  you  to  do  any-^ 
thing  for  him  he  pleased,  and  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  has 
you  under  his  thumb." 

Baven  pressed  his  lips  and  breathed  very  hard,  and  having  drawn 
Louise  closely  to  him,  kissed  her  with  much  warmm. 

"Dear  papa»"  she  continued,  "tell  me,  pray  tell  me,  what  mystery 
is  this?" 

"  Mystery  f    What  mistetf,  my  child  P  " 

"I  fear  that  th^e  is  more  tiian  has  yet  transpired,  and  if  so,  do 
disclose  it;  but  if  there  be  not,  I  do  beg  of  you,  ftither,  to  discharge 
thaA  man,  for  there  is  in  him  something  which,  while  I  look  at  him,  I 
feel  that  1  have  reason  to  fear." 

"Eear  nothing,  my  child.  You  are  correct  in  supposing  that  he 
knew  my  secret;  he  did  know  it;  he  knew  it  fh>m  the  first ;  had  it 
not  been  so,  I  never  should  have  kept  about  the  house  so  pernicious  a 
scoundrel    But  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  him  now." 

"  Have  you.  papaP  You  will  not  object  to  answer  me  the  question. 
Is  there  no  other  secret  P    Has  aU  bemi  explained  P    Has  that  man  the 

m&t  to  nuike  known  any  circumstanoe  you  are  anxious  to  keep  un- 

iownP" 

"My  good  child,"  said  Baven,  "you  shall  know  all  anon.  He 
shall  quit  the  house  to-morrow.  Go,  mj  girl:  go,  there  leave  me. 
But,  £ouisek  not  a  word  of  this  to  Yalentme  I  You  will  promise  me 
that?" 

Louise  did  so  and  kissed  kirn ;  but  she  lefb  with  a  heavy  heart,  and 
a  mind  teeming  with  fresh  apprehensions.  . 


now 
knoi 
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"I  grant  it ;  bnt  it  is  a  verf  natural  assumi^on.  Bedctes,  wfaafl 
motive  could  ne  possibly  have  m  withholding  this  information,  if  he 
really  possessed  the  power  to  give  it  ?  Upon  my  life  I  I  cannot  conceive 
what  motive  he  could  have.  He  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  have 
oared  much  about  them,  and  if  he  had  provided  for  tnem,  he  would 
surely  be  proud  to  let  you  know  it,  in  order  that  you  might  not  deem 
him  quite  so  depraved  as  you  do.  But  even  assuming  that  he  oould 
ave  you  such  information  as  might  lead  to  their  recovery,  his  refusal  to 
do  so  ou^ht  not  to  prevent  an  immediate  arrangement,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  pecuniary  matters  are  concerned ;  but  feeling  as  I  do»  quite  con- 
vinced that  he  is  utterlv  unable  to  do  so,  I  cannot  see  why  j<m  ^ould 
hesitate  for  a  moment. 

**  Well,  my  friend,  if  I  give  lum  an  undertaking  to  annoy  him,  av  he 
terms  it,  no  more,  it  must  be  with  this  proviso,  that  if  I  should  at  any 
time  discover  that  he  absolute^  does  know  where  tiiey  are  to  be 
found,  I  am  not  to  be  precluded  from  demanding  of  him  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  essential  to  their  being  restored.*'^ 

"Most  decidedly.  You  will  still  have  the  right  to  do  so.  I  look  at 
the  spirit  of  this  arrangement.  Yon  agree  to  it  on  the  assumption  that 
he  does  not  know  where  the  children  are :  shouH  you  at  any  time  dis- 
cover that  he  dws^  your  right  with  reference  to  them  wiH,  of  coorae^ 
stand  the  same  as  if  no  such  arrangement  had  be^  made." 

'*  Very  well.  Let  this  be,  on  all  hands,  distinctly  understood,  snd 
I  am  r^dv  to  sign  the  undertaking." 

Uncle  John  now  oi)ened  his  desk,  and  they  began  to  draw  out  aa 
agreement,  but  how  to  introduce  the  proviso,  wi!thout  leading  Itaven  to 
suppose  that  they  believed  him  to  nave  told  a  direct  fsdsehood,  was  a 
task  which  puzzled  them  exceedingly.  In  the  first  place  they  drew  up 
a  "  sketch  "—-which  of  itself  woulonave  done  very  well— and  then  their 
labour  commenced;  but  they  stuck  to  it  zealously^  amending  and 
erasing,  until  their  interlineations  stood  perfectly  unincumbered  by  a 
stn^e  word  of  the  original,  when,  on  being  summoned  to  dinner,  they 
left  it  thus,  to  be  tackled  again  wnen  they  had  done. 

Whitely  was  bv  no  means  serupulous  about  the  matter :  he  was  an 
advocate  for  its  being  done  as  plainly  as  possible;  but  Uncle  John 
judging  from  the  sensitive  character  of  his  own  feehngs,  contended  for 
the  correctness  of  its  being  done  with  so  much  deUcacy.  that  w&ile  it 
had  the  force  of  a  law,  not  a  word  should  be  introduced  at  all  calcu- 
lated to  inflict  the  slightest  wound  upon  the  feelings  of  him  whom  it 
bound. 

On  this,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  Whitely  wished  to  meet  the  yiews 
of  Uncle  John,  and  immediately  a^r  dinner  they  asain  set  to  work, 
and  did  eventualljr  succeed  in  accomplishing  their  task  in  every  point 
to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Two  fair  copies  were  then  drawn  up,  and 
when  both  luid  been  signed  by  Whitd^,  Uncle  John  left  in  order  to 
obtain  the  signature  of  Baven. 

The  party  which  had  been  fbrmed  in  the  morning  for  the  oonoerti^ 
prepared  to  start  soon  after  dinner,  and  Uncle  John  happened  to  arrive 
m  great  spirits  at  the  moment  they  were  about  to  leave  the  house. 

•*^Any  news  ?**  inquired  Valentine. 

"Yes,  mv  boy;  good  news:  come  here/* said  Uncle  John,  fBSkm$ 
bis  arm  and  leading  nim  into  the  parlour. 

"  Please  let  me  come  too  ?'*  said  Louise. 

"  May  she  come,  Val  P  Well !  yes  you  may.  But  1  mean  to  set 
a  price  upon  the  information  I  have  to  impart.  I  intend  to  have  a  kiss 
for  it." 
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^  Oh !  that  you  shall.    I  wiU  pav  you  with  pleasure !    Whatkit?'' 

"  AU'8  settled !"  ezolaimed  Uncle  John ;  ^  ^s  settled." 

**  Bless  you !"  cried  Louise.  "  You  deserve  two  for  thai  But  are 
you  sure  ?— quite  ?" 

"  I  have  the  agreement  now  in  my  pockety  with  Whitely's  signature 
attached." 

"  Wdi  this  is  indeed  great  newi    Oh !  I  feel  so  detishted ! " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Valentine,  "  Mr.  Eaven  knows  nothing  of  it  yet." 

**  He  expects  it,  and  I  have  come  as  soon  as  possible  to  put  an  end  to 
his  suspense.    But  where  are  you  all  going  ?" 

"  To  the  promenfMie  concert." 

'*  Very  well,  let  your  minds  be  at  easa  Now,  be  happy  both  of  you ; 
thereu  run  away.    I  must  be  detained  no  longer." 

Valentine  and  Louiae  shook  him  wannly  b/  the  hand,  and  having 
kissed  each  other  fervently,  they  rejoined  the  widow  and  Llewell^  and 
proceeded  to  the  theatre  in  which  the  concerts  were  held. 

As  they  entered  one  of  the  boxes  the  first  piece  was  bein^  performed, 
and  the  action  of  tiie  conductor  was  so  extremely  striking,  that  he 
rivetted  their  attrition  sM  once.  Ha  was  a  small  man  and  singularly 
thin ;  his  cheeks  were  hollow,  but  his  eyes  were  flill,  and  while  at  certain 
forte  passages  they  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  start  from  their  sockets^ 
he  dosed  them  at  each  piano  phrase,  with  the  view  of  conveying  to  the 
performers  an  idea  of  how  mild  were  the  moon  beams  contrasted  with 
thunder.  The  performers,  however,  seemed  not  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  his  eloqaent  aestures,  for  they  worked  away  like  black- 
smiths^ with  their  eyes  fixed  firmly  upon  the  music,  with  the  ^gle 
exception  of  thQ  individual  who  did  the  drums :  and  even  he,  having 
thirty  or  forty  bars'  rest,  seemed  to  be  counting  his  one  two  three  four. 
two  two  three  four,  t^re§  two  three  four,  up,  with  extreme  depth  off 
thought 

Having  sufiBueiratly  admired  the  poetio  action  of  the  conductor— who, 
had  the  whole  of  the  instruments  oeen  mute^  could  have  rendered  the 
thing,  by  virtue  of  his  pantomime^  efiective,  so  distinctly  and  so  deli- 
cately was  each  phrase  expressed-^the  happy  party  lefb  their  box  for  the 
promenade. 

The  place  wia  crowded,  but  to  the  majority  the  musio  was  but  a 
secondary  consideratioiL  which  indeed  is  invariably  the  case  in  England, 
and  speculators  generaliy  would  do  well  to  understand  that  patronage 
here  is  extended,  not  in  ^portion  to  the  excellence  of  an  entertainment^ 
but  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  fiicihties  which  it  affords  for  the  di»- 
plav  of  wealth,  foshion,  and  beauty. 

On  this  occasion  the  display  of  these  three  attractive  articles  was  in  a 
measure  magnificent,  but  if  an  v  one  could  be  said  to  surpass  the  others, 
it  was  fashion.  The  dresses  both  of  the  ladies  and  of  the  gentlemen  had 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  most  extraordinary  conceptions,  while- 
the  hair  was  so  arranged— if  an  arrangement^  as  &r  as  the  gentiemen 
were  concerned,  it  could  be  called— that  it  covered  the  ears  as  completely 
as  if,  at  that  particular  period  of  Bcitish  history,  it  had  been  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  those  useM  and  ornamental  organs  to  be  nailed,  for 
political  oniBnces,  to  posts. 

As  the  space  behind  the  orchestra  was  the  only  spot  which  could  be 
promenaded  with  comfort,  thither  Valentine  and  liouise  repaired,  and 
walked  for  some  time  in  silence,  but  with  feelings  of  ipleasure,  listening 
attentively  to  the  various  pieces  which  were  admiiably  performed,  and 
which  seemed  to  inspire  general  deUght. 

**ValentiDe,"sudiiouifle,. at  length,*"  why  ave you  so  silent?'*  , 
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''Hush !— hush !"  exclaimed  tiie  dying  man,  in  a  thnliing,  startling 
whisper,  after  having  gazed  on  yacancy  for  some  time  lU  silence — 
"Hark !— do  you  not  hear  ?** 

The  physician  raised  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence. 

"  Hark !— hark ! "  he  continued  with  an  expression  of  rapture^  raising 
his  feeble  hands  and  straining  his  eyes  upwards. 

A  sigh  es^ped— a  heavy  lingering  »gh :  it  was  his  last— -he  breathed 
no  more !    Hjs  eyes  were  still  fixed,  but  his  spirit  had  fied  I 


Thus  died  the  benevolent,  amiable  Goodman,  the  victim  of  at , 
strous,  a  barbarous  system,  which  had  long  been  a  foul  and  pemiotoiis 
blot  upon  civilization,  and  of  which  the  existence  xefleoted  the  deepwt^ 
disgrace  upon  us  as  Christians  and  as  men. 


CHAPTER  LXIV,' 

Horaces  annonnoes  fhe  ftet  to  Whiter. 

^  Keablt  a  fortnight  elapsed  after  the  mournful  oocurrenoe  detailed  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  before  Valentine  was  relieved  in  any  sensible 
degree  of  the  sadness  that  scene  had  induced.  His  knowledge  of  poor 
Goodman  had  been  in  reality  but  slight— the  seisure  having  been 
effected  so  soon  after  his  arrival— but  his  death  still  had  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  mind,  for  he  had  seen  suffioient  of  mm  to  feel  well 
convinced  that  no  man  ever  did  or  oould  possess  a  more  purely  benevo* 
lent  heart. 

Louise,  too-albeit,  under  the  then  existins  (»roumBtanoeB»  it  was  but 
natural  for  her  to  partake  of  any  feeling  which  gave  him  nain— was 
affected  more  deeply  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  oonsideringthat 
Goodman  was  a  man  whom  she  had  never  even  seen.  She,  however, 
knew  his  history :  she  knew  of  his  cruel  incarceration,  and  of  the  brutal 
means  by  which  his  death  had  been  induced,  and  that  knowledge  was 
aooompanied  by  the  ever  constant  thought  that  the  self-^ame  means 
had  been  employed  by  her  father.  She  therefore  felt  it  very  aoutely, 
as  indeed  they  did  all ;  for  while  Uncle  John  mourned  the  loss  of  his 
friend,  as  if,  indeed,  he  had  been  a  brother,  Whitely  became  still  more 
inveterate  against  Baven,  and  Baven  himself  appeured  to  have  lost  his 
own  esteem. 

There  was,  however,  one  who  felt  it  more  deeply  still :  and  that  was 
Walter! 

Horace  had  been  left  by  him  in  town  to  watch  the  progress  of  events^ 
and  to  report  from  time  to  time ;  and  as  he  was  in  constant  oommuni* 
cation  with  the  servant  by  whom  Goodman  was  attended,  and  whom 
he  had  promised  to  marry  "  when  the  old  man  was  dead,"  ne  of  course 
was  informed  of  that  event  as  soon  as  possible,  and  no  sooner  did  he 
hear  of  his  death  than  he  called  to  inquire  particularlr  after  his  health. 

Of  course,  on  receiving  the  only  answer  he  ooula  receive  on  that 
oocasioiL  he  was  perfectly  struck  with  amazement  1  He  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  be  suddenly  struck :  it  was  part  of  the  plan  he  had  delibe- 
rately laid  down,— and  after  having,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  expressed 
his  concern  to  the  widow  Smugman.  whose  grief  was  excessive,  he 
thanked  her  for  feeling  so  much  for  nis  uncle,  and  begged  of  her  to 
prevail  upon  Valentine  to  see  him,  thai  he  might  know  if  there  was 
anything  in  the  world  that  he  could  do. 
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Tbe  affected  widow— who  began  to  look  upon  Horace  as  an  indiyidual 
who  had  been  scandalously  libelled— of  course  consented,  and  proceeded 
to  tl^  drawing-room,  in  which  Valentine  was  sitting  with  Uncle  John, 
with  xhe  view  of  inducing  him  by  her  eloquence  to  see  him  whom  she 
termed  "  the  poor  aflSicted  young  gentleman." 

Valentine,  however,  neeaed  no  such  inducement :  the  very  moment 
he  heard  that  Horace  was  below  he  came  down,  and  was  by  no  means 
displeased  to  peroeive  that  he  was  not  dead  to  every  proper  feelinf^  for 
he  had  made  up  his  face  for  the  occasion,  while  the  tones  in  which  he 
spoke  resembled  those  which  are  subdued  by  real  §rieft- 

The  interview  was  but  short  Valentine  explained  to  him  all  that 
had  occurred,  but  dwelt  emphatically  upon  Groodman's  earnest  wish  to 
see  his  brother  before  he  died;  and  when  Horace  had  ingeniously  got 
at  the  fact  that  the'will  had  not  been  altered— which,  indeed,  was  tne 
onlv^ng  he  cared  to  know— he  promised  to  communicate  immediately 
with%s  mther,  and  with  that  view  at  once  took  his  leave. 

The  countrjr  is  beyond  doubt  the  most  unpleasant  place  to  which  a 
man  with  a  stinging  conscience  can  retire.  Such  a  man  must  keep  in 
town  if  he  expects  even  partially  to  drown  his  thoughts :  the  country 
cannot  calm  nit  troubled  breast :  its  tranquillity  affords  no  peace  for 
him. 

This  Walter  felt  strongly.  The  peace  which  he  there  saw  around 
him  so  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  perpetual  aaitation  within  him, 
that  it  drove  mm  almost  mad.  Drink  was  the  only  means  of  excite- 
ment which  he  found  available  there.  Whether  he  walked  abroad  or 
remained  at  home,  to  him  it  was  still  the  same :  everything  appeared 
to  be  tranquil  but  nis  conscience,  and  by  that  he  was  tortured  so  per- 
I)etually  that  the  very  day  on  wnich  Goodman  died  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  return  to  town ;  not  only  with  the  view  of  escaping  the  torture 
which  the  peaceful  character  of  a  rural  life  induced,  but  in  order  to  see 
his  brother,  and  to  solicit  his  forgiveness.  Upon  this  he  had  fully  and 
firmly  resolved,  and  was  on  the  point  of  explaining  that  resolution  to 
his  wifja.  and  to  urge  her  to  prepare  immediately  for  their  departure, 
when  Horace  arrived  to  announce  his  brother's  death. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  inquired  Walter,  as  he  entered. 

**  There  now.  sit  down,"  said  Horace,  "and  don't  be  in  a  fever.  Take 
a  drop  of  brandy,  and  give  me  ditto,  and  then  as  soon  as  I've  got  off  my 
beniamin,  I'll  tell  vouall  the  news.    I  can't  before." 

Walter  trembled.  He  had  no  conception  of  his  brother's  death,  but 
he  felt  that  something  might  have  occurred  that  would  plunge  them  at 
once  into  luin. 

"  Well,"  said  Horace,  having  adjusted  himself  to  his  entire  satisfao- 
tioniJ*  we  seem  to  have  made  a  bit  of  a  mull  of  this  business  ftfter  alL" 

"What  business  ?"  cried  Walter,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  the  old  buffer's  gone,  ana—" 

-GoneP-dead?" 

"  Why,  of  oourse !"  replied  Horace.  *'  Gome,  come,"  he^  continued,  on 
peroeivins  the  strong  effect  the  announcement  had  upon  Walter; 
** There,  thafs  quite  enough;  you  do  it  on  the  whole  pretty  well; 
bat  now,— come, —cut  it  It's  all  very  natural  to  be  struok  all  of  a 
heap  when  you've  got  your  game  to  play,  but  here  there's  no  neoes* 
sit/  for  it— I  say,  governor  1— do  you  mean  it  ?" 

*  Silence  /"  shouted  Walter,  with  an  expression  of  rage. 


correct 

feelings. 
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the  buffeTB  into  the  belief  that  the  i^apers  I  returned  were  f^^  papers* 
and  nothing  but?— didn't  I  get  a  wntten  acknowledgment  fur  the  lot? 
-—and  didn't  I  get  hold  of  the  slavejr,  and  make  her  believe  that  I^waa 
single,  and  was  going  to  marry  her,  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
every  move  P  and  yet  if  s '  Silence  V    This  is  the  reward  of  virtue !" 

** Horace  I^Horace !"  exclaimed  his  mother,  "don't  for  goodness  sake 
go  on  so !" 

**  Go  on  how  ?    This  you  know  is  what  I  call  gratitude,  this  is !" 

"  We  know  that  you  have  done  a  great  deal ;  we  know  that;  and  we 
appreciate  it." 

^  Yes,  so  it  seems !  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  !** 

"  But  do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  talk  more  like  a  Christian." 

"  Talk  more  like  a  Christian !  Well,  that's  rather  rich--rioh  enough 
to  disa^;ree  with  any  stomach,  that  is.    How  am  I  to  talk  ?" 

*'  With  less  vulgarity,  Horace !    It  is  really  quite  shocking."      # 

**  Well,  I  shouldn't  be  surprised.  But  what^s  the  governor  dreamini^ 
about  now?  He  hasn't  heard  above  a  quarter  of  what  I  have  to  tell 
him." 

*'  Ten  me  all,''  said  Walter, "  and  at  once." 

"  Now  don't  speak  in  such  an  uncomfortable  tone.  It  would  be  much 
more  mild  if  it  wasn't  so  strong.  I  should  before  have  pulled  it  all 
out  at  once  if  you  hadn't  stopped  me.  But  to  whom  do  you  think  he 
has  left  all  his  property  now  ?— -guess." 

**  Perhaps  to  that  Valentine,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Walter,  ''I  shouldn't  be 
surprised.'' 

"I  care  not  if*  he  has,"  said  Walter,  despondingly.  "I  am  reckless  of 
everything  now." 

**  What !"  exclumed  Horace, "  what  would  you  say  now  if  he  had  left 
the  lot  to  you  ?— made  you  his  sole  executor,  notwithstanding  what  has 
occurred  P— forgiven  and  forgotten  all,  like  a  good  Christian." 

**I8  that  the  fact  ?"  inquired  Walter,  with  the  most  intense  earnest-* 
ness.    ''  Has  he  really  done  that  ?" 

**  He  has.    Ho  has  left  no  one  else  the  value  of  twopence." 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Walter ;  but  Walter  himself  be- 
came motionless  and  silent.  Had  his  brother  displayed  the  sU^htest 
feeling  of  enmity  or  revenge ;  had  he,  as  a  punishment  for  his  un- 
natuial  conduct,  left  him  destitute,  it  woula  have  affected  him  but 
slightly :  he  would  have  regarded  it  but  as  a  punishment,  and  all  his 
energies  would  at  once  have  been  directed  to  the  means  of  avoiding  it 
by  retaining  illegally  that  which  he  had ;  but  as,  notwithstanding  the 
injuries  he  had  received  at  his  hands,— notwithstanding  he  had  oeen 
treated  by  him  with  the  most  unnatural  cruelty,  he  luid  acted  pre- 
cisely the  Same  as  if  he  had  experienced  nothing  but  kindness  and 
brotherly  affection,  it  cut  him  to  the  quick:  for  hearts  are  wounded 
far  more  deeply  by  kindness  undeserved,  than  by  the  barbed  shafts  of 
malice  or  revenge. 

"  Why,"  said  Horace,  who  expected  fully  that  his  father  would,  of 
course,  be  elated,  **  you  don't  appear  to  be  particularly  up  in  the  sturrups 
even  now." 

Walter  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  as  he  left,  his  eyes  seemed  to  be 
starting  from  their  sockets,  while  he  groaned  and  ground  his  teeth,  and 
with  his  clenched  fists  struck  his  head  with  violence. 

'*  Well,"  said  Horace,  "  did  you  ever  see  anything  to  come  up  to  that  P 
I  tell  him  the  very  best  news  that  oould  possibly  be  told,  and  instead  of 
being  in  regular  ecstacies,  he  outs  away,  and  knocks  his  old  head  about^ 
just  like  a  man  without  hope." 
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*'TbQ  news  of  his  brother's  death/'  said  Mrs.  Walter,  "has  affected 
him,  and  very  naturally.** 

"Well,  that  may  be  regular,  as  far  as  it  goes;  but  it  won't  go  Tery 
far,  you  know,  when  he  has  been  expecting  his  death  daily  for 
months  !'* 

''Very  true;  still,  however  long  it  may  have  been  expected,  when  it 
does  come  we  cannot  but  feel  it/* 

**Well.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised.  But  it  wasn't  the  death  that 
affected  nim  most;  it  was  the  property  that  put  him  in  that  state  of 
mind.  But  I  say  though,  what  donkeys  we  nave  been  in  this  busi- 
ness !  That's  what  I  look  at.  Here  have  we  been  muddling  away 
the  money  like  mad  individuals,  in  the  first  instance  sacrificing  one-half 
in  order  to  keep  the  other,  and  then  cutting  away  with  that  as  if  we 
hadn't  above  six  months  to  live,  when,  if  we  had  but  kept  quiet,  we 
should  have  had  the  whole  in  the  regular  course  of  nature,  and  that  too 
in  a  lump,  which  of  course  would  have  enabled  us  to  Uve  like  fighting* 
cocks,  in  a  state  of  the  most  pleasant  independence  for  the  rest  of  our 
days.'* 

^  Very  true ;  very  true ;  we  have  indeed  been  extravagant." 

''  Extravagant,  yes ;  but  that  which  hurts  my  feelings  most  is  the  fact 
of  our  having  seen  nothing  at  all  for  it !  The  money  has  been  regularly 
slobbered  away.  It  is  true  we  havn't  had  >much  luck :  that  must  be 
admitted  by  universal  nature.  That  fool  of  a  fire  was  the  first  go— that 
cost  a  little  above  a  trifle.  Then  there  was  the  buying  of  that  Spanish, 
only  just  as  it  was  on  the  noint  of  dropping  down  to  nothing.  Had  we 
waited  but  half-an-hour  longer,  we  shouldn't  have  been  in  time  for 
that.  Then  the  loss  of  the  governor's  mysterious  pocket-book  contain- 
ing those  notes— that  was  another  nice  blessing.  I  never  saw  such  a 
sweet  run  of  luck ;  it  beats  all  my  acquaintance.  And  then  a^in  you 
see,  buying  that  houseful  of  furniture  at  the  very  highest  pnce,  and 
then  selling  it  at  about  the  very  lowest  to  come  down  here,  and  now 
we  shall  have  to  buy  another  housefUl,  at  the  very  highest.  You  see 
all  these  thin^  tell  r* 

*'  Ther  do,  mdeed.  We  have  had  neither  a  moment's  peace  of  mind 
nor  anything  but  misfortune  since  your  uncle  was  taken  to  that  place." 

"  It  was  a  badly  managed  business;  nay,  the  whole  thing  has  been 
most  miserably  muffed,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it.  However,  we 
must  make  the  best  we  can  of  it  now." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  we  disposed  of  that  ftimiture.  Had  we  delayed 
the  sale  but  a  few  days,  you  see  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
selling  it  at  all.*' 

••  OSiaf  s  the  beauty  of  it !— That's  the  very  thing  I  look  at !  We 
are  always  iu«^  in  time !" 

"  But,  then,  who  could  have  supposed  it  ?  Who  could  have  supposed 
that  your  uncle,  after  all,  would  have  been  so  considerate,  so  good  ?  I 
am  sure,  for  mv  own  part,  J  never  expected  it  I  never  supposed  it  to 
be  at  all  probable.  I  fully  made  up  my  mind  when  you  mentioned  the 
property,  that  the  whole  had  been  left  to  that  young  man,  to  whose 
arrival  m  town  I  attribute  all  our  misfortunes,  and  that  we  should  have 
been  in  consequence  compelled  either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  remain 
here  concealed,  to  avoid  being  ruined  by  actions  at  law.  But  say  what 
you  will,  Horace,  your  uncle  must  have  been  a  good  man." 

'*  Oh !  he  was  a  decent  old  fellow  enough.  I  dare  say.  I  should  have 
liked  him,  perhaps,  better  had  he  liked  me  better,  for  there  is  always  a 
great  deal  m  that;  but  as  he  didn't  much  care  about  me,  why  I  didn't 
oare  much  about  him.   But  Where's  the  governor?  It  will  never  do, 
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fou  know,  to  allow  him  to  get  into  a  state  of  oonfinned  auoomfortables. 
must  say  I  don't  like  the  look  of  him  sometimea." 

"  I  fear  that  he  never  will  he  himself  again." 

**  Well,  you'd  hetter  see  after  him,  you  know.  He  may  siye  us  a 
little  more  of  his  hanky-panky  husin^  and  set  us  all  in  a  blue  as  he 
did  before.    There's  no  accounting  for  buffers  that  see  apparitions.'' 

Mrs.  Walter  took  the  hint  and  left  the  room,  when  on  entering  the 
little  back  parlour,  she  found  Walter  seated  at  the  table»  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy,  and  groaning  with  intense  mental  anguish.  She 
spoke  to  him,— he  startea,  but  returned  no  answer*  She  tried  to  reuie 
mm  from  his  reverie^  but  in  vain. 

Prom  that  hour  his  Biisery  became  appalling* 
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txL  Which  the  Day  is  fixed  agafil. 

When  a  month  ttcm  the  period  of  poor  Goodnum's  death  had  paned 
without  a  single  sellable  on  the  subject  of  the  marriage  having  been 
mentioned,  Talentme  very  naturally  felt,  that  as  everything  which 
might  have  been  considered  a  bar  to  its  immediate  celebration  had  beea 
effectually  removed,  it  would  be  absurd  to  defor  the  renewal  of  thafc 
subject  any  longer,  particularly  as  he  began  to  be  ver^  impatient  He 
saw  Louise  daily ;  ne  dined  and  convM«ea  with  her  deuly ;  and  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  they  might  as  well  be  married  as  not ;  nay,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better,  inasmuch  as  their  minds  would  be  more  at  ease,  and 
they  would  feel  far  more  settled,  and  so  on. 

Accordingly,  having  satisfied  himself  that  nothing  oould  be  mxm 
correct^  he  resolved  to  revert  to  the  subject  at  onoe,  and,  as  at  the  time 
this  unimpeachable  resolution  was  formed,  he  and  Louise  were  in  the 
drawing-room  alone,  he  closed  the  book  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  drew 
up  to  the  table  at  which  she  had  been  working  for  some  time  in  silence. 

It  is  a  curious  fbot  in  natural  philosophy,  that  ladies  in  almost  every 
case  of  interest,  clearly  underst^id  the  designs  of  their  lovers.  The 
process  by  which  they  arrive  at  this  clear  understandin|^  is  inscrutable 
of  ooursci  but  that  they  do  possess  the  faculty  of  perceiving  it  at  onoe^ 
when  an  interesting  proposition  is  about  to  be  made  to  them,  is  a  foot 
which  experience  has  placed  beyond  dispute.  It  is  henoe  that  at  such 
a  time  as  this  they  are  never  off  their  guard,  for  let  a  man  jp  round 
and  round,  and  beat  about  as  his  apprehensions  or  lus  natural  mffidenoe 
may  prompl^  they  well  know  that  his  design  is  to  come  to  the  point, 
and  that  sooner  or  later  to  the  point  he  will  come ;  and  henoe  it  was  thai 
in  this  pfurticular  instance  Louise  no  sooner  perceived  Valentine  draw 
mysteriously  up  to  the  table,  than  she  began  to  work  away  at  an  extra* 
ordinary  rate,  and  to  feel  her  cheeks  glowing  with  "  ineffectual  firei" 

*'  Louisei"  said  he, "  I  mean  to  be  merry  again.  I  have  been  solemn 
already  too  long ;  for  although  the  mournful  scene  which  caused  me  to 
be  sad,  made  an  impression  which  I  sincerely  hope  may  never  be  obh* 
terated,  still  I  hold  it  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  wisdom  to  cherish 
gloomy  thoughts  until  th^  obtain  so  great  an  influenoe  over  tiie  mind 
as  to  tinp;e  every  feeling  of  pleasure  with  sadness." 

At  this  point  he  paused;  but  Louise  kept  on  working  with  ^reat 
intensity  and  zeal,  without  offering  the  slightest  remark,  or  even  raising 
her  eyes  for  an  instant. 

"  Louise/'  he  continued, "  you  W»  tery  industrious  to-day !" 
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•*  That  is  rather  an  equiyocal  compliment,"  said  Louise.  "  Am  I  not 
alw^s  industrious  ?" 

**  Your  mind  is  always  active,  I  admit ;  but  I  never  saw  you  work 
quite  so  fast^  I  think,  before !  Shall  you  be  long  about  that  business  ?  " 

*•  What  business,  dear  ?" 

"Why,  that  muslin  affair.  What  is  itP— Oh!  by  no  means!— 
I  have  no  wish  to  know!— But  you'll  not  be  long  about  it,  I 
presume?" 

"  Oh !  no.    But  why  do  you  ask  ?" 

••Because;  when  you  have  completed  it— whatever  it  may  be— I 
should  like  to  have  a  little  conversation  with  you  on  a  subject  of  some 
interest." 

"  Can  we  not  converse  while  I  am  working  quite  as  well  ?** 

**  No,  my  Louise,  not  quite,  for  your  eyes  are  then  fixed  upon  the 
work,  when  I  am  anxious  to  have  them  fixed  upon  me." 

Louise  bowed,  and  having  set  the  work  aside,  was  all  attention. 

•*  You  heard  me  say  just  now,"  he  continued,  **  that  I  mean  to  be 
merry  again.    Louise,  we  must  both  be  merry." 

**  I  fear,"  said  Louise,  "  that  I  shall  never  again  be  habitually 
cheerftil."  ' 

"  That,  my  dear  girl,  is  the  effect  of  the  very  influence  to  which  I 
alluded,  and  against  which  we  must  take  care  to  guard.  I  am  glad, 
however,  to  find  that  you/<?ar  you  never  shall,  because  as  that  implies 
a  wish  that  you  may,  1  have  no  doubt  you  will.   Cherish  that  fear  until 
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'ou  prove  it  to  be  groundless.    Entertain  it  till  then,  and  you  are  safe. 
)ut  J  have  no  fear  of  the  kind:  I  have  not  even  a  doubt  that  you  will 
be,  and  that  soon,  the  same  light-hearted,  animated,  merry  little  tyrant 
you  were  three  months  ago." 

Louise  shook  her  head,  and  sighed. 

•*  Ton  do  not  think  so.  of  course,"  he  continued ;  **  I  don't  see  how  you 
can !  Butmy  good  girl,  we  must  not  hug  sorrow  to  our  hearts  as  if  we 
loved  it  We  shall  have  enough  of  it^  without  courting  its  society.  It 
will  come  often  enough,  without  any  mvitation.  and  stop  long  enough, 
without  being  either  welcomed  or  fostered.  We  must  give  it  no  en- 
couragement; if  we  do,  it  will  stick  to  us,  and  make  itself  so  perfectly  at 
home,  that  after  a  time  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it  at  all.  They 
are  the  wisest  people  who  turn  sorrow  out  at  once,  for  it  reaJly  has  no 
engaging  qualities :  it  is  always  looking  wretched,  and  groaning  about 
something.  How  ever  rational  beings  can  love  such  a  companion  I 
cannot  conceive." 

"  Its  visits,"  said  Louise,  **  are,  unfortunately,  not  confined  to  those 
by  whom  it  is  beloved," 

"  Of  course  not.  It  will  force  itself  anywhere ;  it  is  eternally  trying 
to  extend  the  bircle  of  its  acquaintance ;  but  having  gained  an  intro- 
duction, the  length  of  its  visit  depends  entirely  upon  the  treatment  it 
receives.  If  you  meet  it  with  spirit,  it  will  be  too  much  shocked  to 
remain  long ;  but  if  once  you  fsul  into  its  views,  it  will  love  you  too 
dearly  to  leave  you.  Now  I  perceive,  my  dear  girl,  that  it  is  getting 
rather  too  fond  of  you:  its  affection  ior  you,  indeed,  is  becoming  very 
conspicuous,  and  as  such  is  the  case,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  make  it 
understand  that  on  your  part  there  is  no  reciprocity  of  feeling  ?  What 
is  your  opinion  upon  the  point  ?" 

*  Upon  my  word,"  said  Louise,  **  I  cannot  say." 

•*  Are  you  enamoured  of  sorrow?"  I 

«No.'^  '  i 

',  *'Tou  have  no  desire  to  be  wedded  to  it  fbr  life?" 
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"Certainly  not." 

"If  you  knew  how  to  remoye  the  heavy  burden  from  yonr  hearty  yoa 
would  do  so  willingly?'' 

"  I  would." 

"  Then  the  thing  shall  be  done.  I  will  undertake  to  show  you  how 
to  do  it  But  let  us  have  a  olear  and  distinct  understanding.  Tou 
engage  to  be  guided  by  me  ?  You  promise  to  act  upon  my  instructions 
to  the  very  letter?" 

Louise  paused,  but  at  length  said,  *'  I  do." 

"  Very  well  In  the  first  place  then— (now  I  expect  the  most  implicit 
obedience)— in  the  first  place,  let  me  see,  this  is  the  sixth;  yes;  well 
then,  decide  upon  what  day,  between  this  and  the  twentieth,  we  shall 
take  full  possession  of  our  house." 

"  Oh !  that's  an  entirely  different  thing !"  exclauned  Louise.  "  We 
were  speaking  on  the  subject  of  sorrow !' 

"  We  were :  and  as  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  entertain  no  sorrow  at 
that  house,  tne  sooner  we  take  possession  of  it  the  better.  Bemember, 
you  have  promised  obedience ! — ^between  this  and  the  twentieth." 

"  Nay,  but  this  is  a  snare !  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to  feel  myself 
bound  by  a  promise  into  which  I  have  been  entrapped !  But  seriously, 
my  love,  pray  let  us  defer  it  a  little  longer." 

^  Well,  my  dear  girl,  I  will  consent  to  defer  it— provided  you  can 
prove  to  me  that  it  ought  to  be  deferred." 

"  Would  not  the  mere  expression  of  my  wish  on  the  subject  be 
sufficient?" 

"  Why  that  depends  entirely  upon  what  form  of  government  we  are 
under.  If  it  be  an  absolute  despotism,  of  course  the  wish  would  have 
but  to  be  expressed  to  be  obeyed ;  but  if  it  be  but  a  limited  monarchy, 
the  consent  of  others  must  be  obtained  before  it  can  have  the  force  of 
law.  But  I  thought  jou  were  my  pupil— my  subject  for  the  time  being. 
I  thought  you  promised  to  obey  me.    Was  it  not  so  ?  " 

"  I  certainly  did  promise ;  but—" 

**  That  is  sufficient !  Your  will  then  of  course  is  quite  out  of  the 
question :  mp  will  is  the  law  to  whi(di  you  have  promised  obedience ; 
nevertheless,  if  you  can  show  me  any  just  cause  or  impediment  why 
we  should  not  take  possession  of  that  house  before  the  twentieth,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  yield ;  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  I  am  quite 
safe  in  making  that  promise,  believing  that  no  sufficient  reason  can  be 
adduced.    But  what  have  you  to  urge  ?  " 

*'  I  know  of  nothing  which  you  would  consider  a  sufficient  reason ; 
but  I  don't,  my  love,  feel— exactly— prepared." 

"  Well,  surely  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  preparation  before  the 
twentieth !  Consider,  an  immense  deal  can  be  done  in  fourteen  davs ! 
Besides,  look  at  that  furniture !  Now.  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed  to 
see  that  fall  into  decay ;  and  is  it  likely  that  it  will  not  all  be  spoiled  if 
we  drive  this  affair  off  much  longer  ?  " 

"  Oh !  but  I  hope  it  is  well  taken  care  off." 

"  It  may  be— I  say  it  may  be ;  but  you  know  what  servants  are  when 
they  have  no  one  to  see  after  them.  But  independently  of  that^  I 
don't  like  to  see  the  house  as  it  is  now.  We  should  feel  more  at  home 
there— much  more  at  home.  I  admire  the  house.  And  shall  we  not  be 
happy  in  i^  my  love  ?  Yes,  I  feel  that  we  shall ;  and  you  feel  that  we 
shall,  too.  Let  us,  then,  be  happy  at  once.  I  am  not  at  allparticular 
as  to  the  day ;  any  day  between  this  and  the  twentieth.  Tne  earlier 
the  better,  of  course.  Come,  my  Louise^  we  must  have  no  more  gluom— 
no  more  melancholy  thoughts  or  afflicting  apprehensions.    To-n)orrow 
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—I  will  not  press  you  too  closely  now— but  to-moirow  let  me  Iniow  the 
day  on  which  our  happiness  is  really  to  oonunence,  and  then  we'll  make 
sorrow ^y  before  the  prospect ! " 

Louise  was  silent,  v  alentine  had  drawn  his  chair  quite  close  to  hers, 
and  had  both  her  hands  in  his ;  and  although  she  endeavoured  to  fix  her 
eyes  firmly  upon  her  dress,  they  would  almost  every  moment  meet  his, 
which  of  course  she  couldn't  help. 

'*  Louise,"  said  he,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  gazed  with  the 
highest  and  purest  feelings  of  admiration  upon  her,  "what  say  you,— 
shall  we  go  this  morning  and  look  at  our  house,  and  see  how  the  furni- 
ture stands,  and  so  on  ?'^ 

**  Oh,  yes !  I  should  like  it,  indeed.*' 

**  Then  we'll  go,  my  dear  girl ;  run  away  and  prepare." 

Louise  now  raised  her  eyes,  and  before  she  left  the  room  fixed  them 
firmly  upon  him,  and  said  that  he  was  a  dear  good  creature,  and  that  she 
loved  him  more  and  more ;  for  which,  of  course,  Valentine  appropriately 
rewarded  her.  and  a  heavy  biurden  seemed  to  have  been  removed  Irom 
the  hearts  of  both. 

"  Oh,  Louey !  **  exclaimed  Llewellen,  who  happened  to  enter  unper- 
ceiyed  at  the  very  moment  their  lips  accidentally  met,—"  Ok!" 

Louise  blushed,  and  darted  from  the  room  with  all  possible  speed. 

**  Well,  Fred,"  said  Valentine,  precisely  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  hap- 
pened, "  what* s  the  news  ?  " 

"  Well,  cootness  knows  it^now,  thafs  the  first  time  I  ever  frightened 
Louey !    Hur'm  so  clat !    Won't  hur  tease  her  now,  look  you !  ** 

"  Teaie  her  ?  "  said  Valentine.    "  What  about  ?  " 

Llewellen  made  a  very  droll  face,  and  gave  five  or  six  very  deliberate 
nods,  as  if  he  quite  understood  it. 

"  Why  you  don't  suppose,  Fred,  that  it  is  very  extraordinarjr  for  a 
lady  to  receive  a  kiss  from  him  to  whom  she  is  just  on  the  point  of 
being  married?" 

">Jo,"  said  Llewellen,  "no!  it  isn't  extraortinary.  thai;  but,  look 
you,  there's  a  tifierence  between  kissing  phen  nopotty  's  apout,  and  kiss- 
ing phen  somepotty  's  hanty ;  and,  oootness  knows,  Louev  woultn't  have 
hat  me  seen  her  for  the  worlt ;  so  hur'll  roast  her  to  teath  apout  it,  look 

ou !  Putt,  hur  say,  my  poy,  woultn't  you  like  to  have  a  walk  ? 
^ur\e  pin  reating  those  plesset  nooks  pelow  till  hur'm  phnd." 

"  Louise  and  I  are  going  to  look  at  the  house." 

"  Oh,  apove  all  things  in  the  worlt !    Hur  may  oo,  hur  suppose  ?" 

"  Of  course !— that  is  to  say,  if  Louise  has  no  objection ;  but  I  know 
she  will  put  her  veto  upon  it  at  once  if  you  say  another  word  about 
the  kiss.'*^ 

"  Oh,  very  well ;  hur  ton't  care  so  long  as  hur  can  oo ;  only  hur  shoot 
like  to  tease  her  a  pit  apout  that" 

"  But  her  spirits,  poor  girl,  have  of  late  been  depressed,  and  you  ought 
not,  you  know,  to  take  any  advantage " 

"  Kot  for  the  worlt ! "  cried  Llewellen,  with  much  feeling ;  "not  for 
the  worlt  1  For  hur  love  Louey,  look  you;  were  she  my  sister,  hur 
oouldn't  love  her  more." 

Valentine  grasped  his  hand,  and  shook  it  warmly ;  and  having  said 
that  he  was  a  good  fellow,  stronsly  recommended  him  to  go  and  brush 
his  hair,  not  because  it  was  at  all  disarranged,  but  in  order  that  Louise, 
when  she  returned,  might  not  feel  at  all  embarrassed. 

"  Hur  ton't  think  hur  can  make  it  look  much  petter.  look  you,"  said 
Llewellen,  after  having  surveyed  it  in  the  glass.  "  rhot's  the  matter 
with  it^  my  poy  P    Ton^  you  like  the  co  of  it  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  go  and  fp^e  it  a  brush ;  it  will  look  all  the  smoother,  espedaUy 
behind." 

'*  Very  coot :  hurll  make  it  go  potter,  if  hur  oan* 

"  TfaaVs  right ;  but  be  quick— don't  keep  us  waiting  long.   Bun  sway, 
Louise  is  coming." 

Llewellen  was  off  like  a  shot  to  arrange  his  hahr,  and  Louise  the  next 
moment  returned, 

"  Oh,  where  is  Fred  ?  "  she  inquired,  haying  looked  stealthily  round. 
**  Gracious !— what  did  he  my? " 

*'  What  did  he  say !  Why,  he  said  that  he  should  like  to  go 
with  us." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  about— you  know  what  I  mean.  Bid  he  make  any 
remark?" 

"  I  believe  that  he  said  '  Oh ! '  or  something  of  that  kind,  playAiUy, 
before  you  left  the  room," 

"  Dear  me,  what  a  fidset  I  was  in." 

Llewellen  now  entered,  with  his  hair  in  the  best  trim.  He  had  altered 
the  *U[o."  and  it  looked  rather  tidy. 

*'  Will  it  too  ?"  he  inquired,  addressing  Valentine. 

**  Aye !  now  it  looks  more  like  the  thing  I " 

"  Hur  wish,  Louey,  tear,  you  woult  puy  me  pome  pears'  grease^  will 
you,  Louey  ?— there's  a  coot  cirl !" 

Louisepromised  to  do  so,  and  they  left  the  house,  and  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Vtdentioe  called  for  Uncle  John,  whom  they  fcmnd  alone,  and 
in  rather  low  spirits.  He  was,  howeyer.  pleased  to  see  them,  for  their 
apnearance  was  cheering;  more  especially  that  of  Louise. 

^  We  are  come,"  said  Louise,  after  a  most  cordial  ffreeting,  *'  to  steal 
from  you  those  gloomy  thoughts  which  Valentine  thinks  we  haye  all 
entertained*long  enougn." 

"  And  I  belieye  that  he  is  'right,  my  dear,'*  returned  Unde  John.  *  I 
beHeye  that  he  is  right." 

"  I  am  glad  that  you  think  so  too."  said  Louise.  **  Tou  will  accom- 
pany us  ?    We  are  goins  to  look  at  the  house." 

**  Too  come,"  urged  Llewellen ;  "  it's  a  plesset  deal  petter  than  peing 
here,  and  oootness  knows  ii" 

**  Oh !  I'll  go  with  you  with  pleasure." 

**  But  I  thought."  said  Louise, "  that  my  dear  friend  was  here  ?** 

"  She  has  been  here ;  but  we  shall  ^ni  her  there :  I  haye  just  sent 
her  to  see  that  eyerything  is  g»ing  on  right" 

*'  Well,  that  is  fortunate.  1  hope  she  will  not  haye  left" 

"Shall  hur  co  pefore,"  said  Jjlewellen,  "and  tell  her  you  are 
coming  ?" 

"  Yes,  do,"  replied  Louise.  **  there's  a  dear  fellow,  do." 

Llewellen  started  ofi^  and  they  followed  him  leisurely,  and  on  the 
way  Valentine  hinted  to  Uncle  John  that  between  that  day  and  the 
twentieth  they  should  be  in  possession,  which  pleased  Uncle  John, 
although  it  slightly,  but  yery  shghtly,  emtMurassed  Louise. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "the  slightest  necessity  now 
for  delaying  the  thing  any  longer ;  on  the  contrary,  I  think  that  as 
eyery  obstacle  has  been  remoyeoL  any  further  delay  would  be  foUy ;  for 
of  course  we  shall  all  feel  unsettled  until  it  takes  place." 

Valentine  was  delighted  to  hear  his  uncle  speak  out  on  the  subjeotb 
and  Louise  was  by  no  means  unhappy  about  it,  albeit  she  was  silent 

On  arriying  at  the  house,  they  were  reoeiyed  by  the  widow,  iriio 
with  Louise  at  once  proceeded  to  make  a  most  minute  inspection,  while 
Valentme,  his  unde^  and  Llewellen,  were  haying  a  glass  or  wine.    T^ 
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inspection,  however,  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  the  time  the  ladies 
were  absent^  for  Louise,  embracing  the  earliest  opportunity,  opened  her 
heart  to  her  a£feotionate  friend,  and  having  explained  the  substance  of 
all  that  passed  between  her  and  Valentine  that  morning,  it  was  decided 
then  that  the  fifteenth  should  be  fixed,  and  the  widow  was  deputed  to 
announce  the  fact  to  Valentine,  in  order  that  he  might  immediately 
oonmiunicate  with  Baven. 

Accordingly,  on  entering  the  drawing-room  in  which  the  gentlemen 
were  eiuoying  themsdves,  the  widow  drew  Valentine  aside,  and  to  his 
great  satisfaouon,  imparted  to  him  the  result  of  their  private  conference ; 
but  Louise  at  the  time  felt  so  excessively  awkwurd,  and  trembled  with 
80  much  violence,  that  she  dared  not  attempt  to  raise  the  glass  of  wine 
presented  by  Uncle  John,  to  her  lips ;  nor  was  it  until  Valentine,  on  re- 
joining them  with  a  smile,  beean  to  converse  on  general  topics  with  the 
nighest  consideration  for  her  feelings,  which  he  on  all  occasions  studied, 
that  she  was  able  to  reassume  her  self-possession.  On  recovering  her- 
self, however,  she  hegbax  to  explain  how  much  delighted  she  was  with 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  and  soon  made  it  manifest  that  she 
really  did  feel  that  the  sooner  matters  were  settled  the  better. 

The  object  proposed  having  been  thus  accomi)lished,  Valentine, 
Louise,  and  Llewellen,  left  the  nouse  in  the  occupation  of  Uncle  John 
and  the  widow,  who  remained  to  give  additional  instructions;  and  as 
Valentine  was  resolved  that  Louise  should  be  gay,  that  ^he  might  feel 
as  little  embarrassed  under  the  circumstances  as  possible,  he  suggested 
that  they  should  go  to  a  certain  scientific  exhibition,  which  he  had 
seen  advertised  in  the  j;)apers  that  morning.  Louise— always  peculiarly 
happy  to  visit  exhibitions  with  her  Valentine,  who  had  the  power  to 
render  them  all  sources  of  infinite  amusement— applauded  the  sug- 
gestion, and  they  proceeded  to  act  upon  it  at  once. 

On  passing  Langham  Church,  however,  Valentine's  attention  was 
attracted  by  two  persons  who  were  in  earnest  conversation  at  the 
comer.  He  saw  at  a  gdance  that  one  of  these  persons  was  Whitely ; 
but  being  anxious  that  the  thoughts  of  Louise  should  not  revert  to  the 
affair  with  which  his  name  was  associated,  he  of  course  took  no  notice, 
and  they  were  about  to  pass  on,  when  at  the  moment  Llewellen 
exclaimed, "  Look  vou !— Is  not  that  Mr.  Phitely  ?" 

Louise  m  an  instant  turned  her  eyes,  and  saw  not  only  Whitely,  but 
Joseph,  her  father's  late  porter. 

"  Too  ycu  know  the  other,  Louey  P"  added  Llewellen.  "  Apove  all 
other  people  in  the  worlt  it's  that  lazy  scountrel  Joe,  ant  cootness 
knows  itr 

"  Don't  appear  to  notice  them,''  said  Valentine.  "  The  fellow  is, 
perhaps,  mere^  trying  to  get  another  situation." 

"  Phitely  ton't  hve  with  you  now,  I  peUeve  ?*' 

**  No^  he  left  about  a  fortnight  ago." 

They  passed  on,  and  Llewellen  again  expressed  his  wonder  tha1| 

indeed, 

I  man,  she 

viewed  it  as  a  thing  to  be  expected  that  whenever  he  and  Whitely 
happened  to  meet,  they  would  speak  on  the  subject  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

To  Valentine  this  was  unknown,  and  hence  he  thought  far  more  of 
the  matter;  but  he  appetured  to  be  as  gav  as  before,  and  conversed  in 
as  lively  a  strain,  and  Kept  Louise  constantly  smiling  until  they  reached 
tbe  exhibition,  being  anxious  for  her  to  think  as  little  as  possible  about 
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that  whicli  they  had  seen,  and  which  on  his  mind  had  made  a  deep 
impression. 

On  entering  the  exhibition,  the  first  thing  which  attracted  tbeir 
notice  was  the  process  of  spinnhiR  glass"  by  steam,  which  Lilewellen 
pronounced  to  be  "wonterfui  beyont  all  things  in  the  worlt,"  and  when 
mformed  that  the  glass  thus  spun  could  with  silk  or  thread  be  manu- 
factured into  various  articles  of  dress,  he  declared  in  a  confidential 
whisper  to  Valentine,  that  he  would  have  a  pair  of  "peatitiful  preecbes" 
made  of  it,  but  that,  if  he  "  tU  happen  to  tumple  town,  then  tttey  would 
certainly  preak  into  pits." 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  principal  room,  which  was  crowded  with 
models,  and  scienti&c  apparatus,  which  Llewellen  minutely  examined, 
and  upon  which  he  made  divers  extraordinary  remarks. 

"  Valentine,"  whispered  Louise,  **  I  don't  think  that  Fred  has  ever 
been  galvanised.    1  wonder  how  he  would  like  it ! " 

"We'll  see,*'  said  Valentine,  "there's  a  wife  in  that  basin:  drop 
something  In,  and  ask  him,  as  a  fkvour,  to  get  it  out.** 

"  Oh,  that  will  be  glorious :  but  what  shall  it  be  ?— my  pltrse  P  " 

"Anything:  a  ring  will  be  better;  he'll  be  some  time  getting  at 
that*' 

Louise  drew  off  a  rin^,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  basin,  and  when  Lle- 
wellen, who  had  been  lookinp  at  the  model  of  a  steam-boat,  approached, 
she  cried,  "Oh,  Fred,  I've  jiist  dropped  my  ring  into  the  water;  can 
you  see  it?** 

"  Yes,"  replied  Llewellen,  "there  it  is  at  the  pottom.  Wait  a  minute; 
J'/igetit!** 

He  drew  off  his  glove,  and  put  his  hand  into  the  water,  but  it  was  out 
again,  of  course,  in  an  instant !— the  shook,  being  perfectly  unexpected, 
astonished  every  nerve  he  possessed. 

"  Why,  Fred,  what's  the  matter  P  **  enquired  Valentina 

Llewellen  couldn't  tell.  He  stood  and  looked  at  the  water  With  great 
intensity  of  feeling,  and  with  a  verv  remarkable  aspect:  but  what  it 
was  tliat  had  thus  travelled  through  his  system  with  the  velocity  of 
light,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  say. 

^  My  poy,"  said  he,  at  length,  "  do  you  see  ftnytbing  there  in  that 
pasin?" 

"  I  see  a  ring  at  the  bottom.** 

"  Putt  nothing  alive,  look  you  ?— nothing  alite  ?  ** 


''No,"  rephed'Valentine,  gravely. 
•Nor  {      "        '      '  - 


^or  can  I— and  yet  there  was  something  which  made  my  plut 
ourtle,  and  shook  every  pone  in  my  pottv." 

"Come  .Fred,"  said  Louise,  who  had  beett  cohvul^  from  the  first, 
"  you  said  you  would  get  me  my  ring." 

*•  So  hur  tit,  Louey,— yes,  ant  so  nut  ♦<»7^-putt  oOotness  knows  it !" 

Hereupon  he  put  his  hand  into  the  water  again,  and  as  it  was  out  in 
an  instant,  as  before,  he  demanded  to  know  what  it  was. 

"  Phot  is  it?'*  he  cried,—"  Phot  in  the  name  of  Baint  Tavit  ean  it 
pe  ?  Hur  never  saw  water  alive  pefore !  Jttst  try  it,  my  poy  :  just 
try  it** 

^*  Is  it  hot?** 

"  Oh  no,  cootness  knows  its  not  hot,  putt  so  que^ !— lod  try  it.** 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Louise,  affecting  to  be  serious.  "  I  suppose  thst  I 
must  get  it  out  myself.'* 

"Not  fpr  the  worlt!"  exclaimed  Llewellen,— "not  for  the  worlt!  it 
will  shake  you  to  pits !  No,  hur*!!  get  it  out  presently,  putt  inteet  hur 
*on'tknowphottomakeofitatall.^'' 
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H0  now  tried  very  cautiously  with  one  of  his  fingers,  and  the  result 
caused  him  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  thing,  and  he  became  less 
alarmed,  still  he  could  make  nothing  of  it.  ^ 

"  Now,"  said  Louise,  "did  you  ever  see  so  silly  a  creature !  There 
has  he  been  for  the  last  ten  minutes  dipping  for  my  ring,  and  hasn't 
got  it  up  yet  I " 

"  Hur  ton't  care  phot  you  say,  Louey :  there's  a  mystery  in  this 
pusiness,  cootness  knows,  ant  hur*ll  get  to  the  pottom  of  it,  look  you  I " 

"  Well,  I  wish  yott  would,  for  at  the  bottom  lies  the  ring/' 

"  Hur  ton't  mean  that :  but  hur  say,  my  poy ;  try  it ;  ioo  try  it !" 

"  Oh !  I've  no  obieotion,"  s«d  Valentine,  who  quietly  removed  the 
wire^and  drew  out  the  ring,  without  the  smallest  inconvenience. 

**Well,"  said  Llewellen,  "how  very  extraortinary !  Put  titn't  you 
feel  something  that  mate  you  tremple  ?  " 

"  No,"  replied  Valentine,  as  he  slipped  the  wire  in  again^ 

'*  Well,  hur  can't  pear  to  be  peat !— hur*ll  try  it  again,  look  you ! " 

He  did  so,  and  on  finding  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  eu'ect  upon 
him  was  the  same,  he  became  quite  distressed.  *'  How  verg  remarkable," 
he  cried ;  "  how  very  troll ! " 

"  Oh !  Fred,  Fred ! "  cried  Louise. 

"  Hur  ton'b  care,  Louey,  the  water's  pewitched.  Tou  try  it ;  only  try 
one  finger !  If  Valentine  can  stant  it  hur  can't,  and  hur'm  sure  it  will 
shake  you  to  pieces." 

"I've  no  particular  desire  to  wet  my  fingers,"  said  Louise,  as  Valen- 
tine again  removed  the  wire,  unperceived.  ^  but  in  order  to  show  what 
a  very  silly  creature  you  are,  Fred,  I  will.^* 

She  then  at  once  introduced  her  little  hand  into  the  water,  and  held 
it  there,  of  course^  with  perAsct  steadiness,  which  so  amazed  Llewellen, 
that  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  express  what  he  felt. 

"Now,"  said  Louise,  "I  do  hope  you  are  satisfied."  But  Llewellen 
was  not  by  any  means;  and  he  was  about  to  explain,  with  great  force, 
that  he  was  not,  when  Louise  playfully  told  him  to  say  no  more  about 
it,  and  with  gentle  force  led  him  away. 

At  that  moment  a  man  in  a  diving  dress  was  about  to  enter  a  basin  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  room,  about  twelve  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
deep.  They  therefore  drew  as  near  as  possible  at  once,  in  order  to 
have  a  good  view,  of  the  operations,  and  when  he  had  got  beneath  the 
surface,  he  appeared  to  walk  about  with  very  great  deliberation  and 
safety,  his  movements  bein^  marked  by  the  water  which  continually 
boiledf  above  his  head.  Having  been  down  for  some  time,  he  ascended, 
and  when  a  box  had  been  handed  to  him  with  the  view  of  giving  a 
practical  illustration  of  the  power  of  voltaic  electricity,  he  went  down 
again,  but  he  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  Valentine,  having  whis- 
pered to  Louise,  threw  his  voice  towards  the  di?er,  and  cried,  "  Pull 
me  out ! " 

In  an  instant  the  men  who  were  in  attendance,  threw  ropes  to  the 
diver,  and  hdd  a  life-preserver  above  his  head,  and  would  doubtless 
have  proceeded  to  great  extremities  in  order  to  save  him,  had  he  not, 
on  perceiving  through  the  glass  in  his  helmet,  a  very  unusual  bustle 
above,  reasoended  the  rope  ladder  to  see  what  it  was  all  about,  in  the 
perfect  conviction  that  something  was  decidedly  wrong:.  He  had 
scarcely,  however,  ^t  above  the  surface,  when  he  was  seized  by  the 
attendants,  who  ethibited  the  most  laudable  anxiety  to  render  him 
every  assistance  in  their  power,  which  astonished  the  diver  more  and 
more,  and  he  shook  his  head  at  them,  and  seemed  by  his  gestures  to  be 
demanding  an  explanation;  but  it  had  no  efiisct;  they  led  him  with 
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SBat  humaaltar  to  the  edge  of  the  baan  and  made  him  sit  down,  and 
vin^  oarefully  removed  his  hehnet,  they  anxiously  asked  him  how  be 
felt  hunself  then. 

Of  course,  the  diver  didn't  know  what  to  make  of  this  display  of  affec- 
tionate zeal,  and  very  naturally  beg$;ed  to  know  what  it  meant,  for  beine 
totally  unaccustomed  to  such  considerate  attention,  it  rather  oonf used 
him  than  not. 

"  What  was  the  matter  ?"  said  he,  **  anything  broke  ?  '* 

"  Whaf  s  the  matter  with  wou  ?"  enquired  one  of  the  men. 

"The  matter  with  me !— nothing." 

«  What  did  you  caU  out  for  then  ?"  • 

"  I  call  out !    How  came  you  to  think  of  that !    Jdidnt  call  ont ! " 

Here  the  spirit  of  incredulity  seized  them  all,  and  they  asked  him 
distinctly  if  be  really  meajii  to  say  that  be  had  not  uttered  the  words 
"Pull  me  out" 

i*Of  course  I  do,**  he  replied.  "Why  should  I  want  to  hepuUed 
out  ?  If  rd  felt  queer,  couldn't  I  have  come  out  of  my  own  account  in 
about  the  space  of  half  an  instant  ?" 

The  men  said  no  more ;  but  they  looked  at  each  other  as  if  they  felt 
something  very  acutely. 

The  heunet  was  now  re-adjusted,  and  when  the  submarine  explosion 
had  taken  place,  the  diver  again  went  down  for  a  short  tim^  and  hav- 
ing completed  ms  task,  reascended. 

^Any  lady  or  gentleman  for  the  diving-bell?"  shouted  one  ol  the 
attendants.    "The diving-bell!" 

"Have  you  courage  enough  to  go  down,  Louise?"  said  Yalentine, 
hardlv  expecting  that  she  had. 

"I  have  courage  enough  to  go  anywhere  with  you,"  repUed  Louise. 
"I  fear  nothing  when  you  are  with  me." 

Valentine  smiled,  and  pressed  her  hand.  "  Would  you  like,"  said  he, 
"  to  go  go  down  with  us,  JFred  ?" 

"Apove  all  things  intheworlt?"  replied  Llewellen.  "Hur  should 
like  it,  if  only  to  say  that  hur  hat  pin  town,  look  you  ?  " 

The  necessary  tickets  were  therefore  procured,  and  thev  entered  the 
bell,  which  would  have  held  five  persons,  but  they  were  alone,  and  the 
moment  they  were  seated  they  were  launched  into  the  middle  of  the 
basin  and  began  to  descend.  The  pumping  then  commenced,  and  they 
b^an  to  experience  a  singular  sensation,  which  gradually  increased  as 
they  descended,  until  it  became  one  of  absolute  pain.  Their  ears 
seemed  to  be  completely  stopped  un  one  moment,  and  the  next  to  have 
a  passage  directly  through  tnem,  wuile  their  heads  felt  as  if  they  were 
quite  prepared  to  split; 

"  Oh !  X  shall  tie !"  cried  Llewellen, "  and  oootness  knows  it." 

"  Nonsense !"  said  Valentine. 

•*  Oh  I  put  hur  can't  preathe !" 

Valentme  knocked  for  more  air,  and  they  immediately  felt  more 
oppressed;  he  then  knocked  for  less,  and  although  they  felt  in  some 
degree  reheved,  the  sensation  vras  still  yery  painful. 

"  Oh  my  poor  bet !— it  will  pust !"  cried  Llewellen. 

"We  are  ascending  now,  my  love,"  said  Valentine,  who  regretted 
exceedingly  that  he  had  brought  Louise  down ;  for  although  she  exhi- 
bited no  signs  of  fear,  he  well  knew  that  she  must  be  in  pain. 

"Oh!  my  potty's  as  empty  as  a  putt !"  cried  Llewellen;  "on^my 
et!    Oh!  myhet!"         '' ^  ^  .  «v 

«  y ^  *""®  ^®^y  ^^^  *^®  surface  now,"  said  Valentine. 
Only  let  me  once  more  get  apove  it  J"  cried  Llewellexi— "  hur'll 
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never  get  pelow  it  in  a  tiving  pell  acain.^  And  he.shook  his  head,  and 
gave  some  extraordinary  winks,  and  appeared  to  be  altogether  very 
uncomfortable. 

The  next  moment  they  got  above  the  surface,  and  began  to  breathe 
freely  again ;  and  the  instant  the  bell  had  been  landed,  Llewellen  rushed 
out,  nolding  his  ears,  and  looking  very  mysterious.  The  persons  who 
stood  round  smiled,  of  course,  but  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  did  not 
hurt  his  private  feelings :  he  thought  of  his  head*-he  then  oared  about 
nothing  m  nature  but  that. 

"You  are  in  pain,  my  poor  girV'  said  Valentine,  having  handed 
liouise  from  the  oelL 

"No,  I  don*tfeel  much  now,"  replied  Louise;  "I  have  a  tingling 
sensation  in  my  ears ;  but  it  isn't  very  painful." 

"  I  am  indeed  very  sorry  that  I  induced  you  to  go  down :  but  I  had 
no  idea  of  its  having  this  effect." 

"  Oh,  it  will  very  soon  go  off !    Do  you  feel  much  of  it  ?  " 

"  Very  little.    But  look  at  poor  Fred ! " 

Llewellen  was  at  that  time  standing  with  his  hands  to  his  ears,  and 
his  elbows  on  the  Arame,  looking  very  severely  at  the  water.  His  ex- 
pression was  that  of  a  deaf  individual,  and  the  whole  of  his  intellectual 
faculties  appeared  to  be  in  a  most  distressing  state  of  confusion* 

" How  do  you  feel  now,  Fred !"  said  Valentine,  "  Better  ?" 

"Fetter!*'  cried  Llewellen,  "my  hefs  in  a  roar!  It's  tangerous, 
look  you !— very  tangerous  indeed ! " 

Valentine  admitted  that  it  was  dangerous;  and  that  ladies  especially 
ought  never  to  go  down ;  for  although  in  the  bell  there  were  instruc- 
tions to  knock  once  for  more  air,  twice  for  less,  and  so  on,  nine  i)ersons 
out  of  ten,  when  they  experience  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  suppose  that 
they  have  too  little  ain  when  they  have  too  much,  and  knock  for  more : 
independently  of  which,  his  decided  impression  was,  that  its  tendency 
in  many  cases  of  weakness  was  to  produce  instant  death. 

An  announcement  was  now  made,  to  the  effect  that  something  was 
oin|;  forward  in  the  theatre  of  the  institution;  and  as  Valentine  and 
jouise  had  nearly  recovered  fh>m  the  effects  of  their  diving  experi- 
ment, they  playfully  rallied  Llewellen,  and  having  insisted  upon  his 
keeping  his  fingers  out  of  his  ears,  proceeded  with  him  in  the  direction 
pointed  out 

As  they  entered  the  theatre,  it  was  perfectljr  dark,  which  rather 
alarmed  Fred,  who  displayed  an  inclination  to  retire.  '^Is  this  another 
scientific  experimental  pusinessP"  he  inquired,  '^pecause  if  it  pe,  hur 
can't  stant  it,  my  pojr,  hur  can't,  inteet" 

''It  is  only  the  microscope,"  said  Valentine,  and  the  next  moment 
the  disc  appeared  before  them,  exhibiting  a  mass  of  unhappy  little 
wretches,  that  appeared  to  be  in  a  frightfhi  state  of  excitement.  They 
darted  aoout,  and  drove  against  eaofi  other,  and  lashed  their  tailed 
and  kicked  as  if  conscious  that  they  had  not  another  minute  to  liveu 
and  were  therefore  resolved  to  make  the  most  of  the  time  allowed 
them. 

Llewellen  was  delighted.  He  at  once  forgot  his  head,  and  took  the 
deepest  possible  interest  in  the  evolutions  of  the  little  animals,  which 
were  somewhere  about  a  million  times  less  than  they  appeared. 

"Fhot  are  theyP"  he  inquired,  "Phot  are  they  all  about?  They 
appear  to  have  pins  in  their  tails,  look  you ! " 

"  Listen,"  said  Valentine,  and  at  the  moment  an  individual  began  to 
explain  tluit  what  thejr  saw  was  merely  a  drop  of  Thames  water,  and 
that  the  animals  therein  were  so  minute,  that  the  idea  of  being  able  to 
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866  tiiem  with  the  naked  eye  was  about  the  most  ridionloiu  that  ooald 
be  oonoeWed. 

"Oh !''  exolaimed  Valentine,  sending  his  Toice  some  distance  from 
him.  ''How  then  can  they  see  eaoh  other?  Are  tkeir  eyes  stronger 
than  ours?" 

This  was  done  of  oonrae  meralY  to  create  a  sensation,  and  that  object 
was  in  an  instant  aohieyed :  and  the  lecturer  paused^  hut  disdained  to 
reply  to  so  strikingly  irregular  a  question. 

^  Well ! "  said  Valentine.    "  But  I  suppose  yon  cannot  telL" 

The  lecturer  scientifioally  struggled  for  some  time  with  his  feeling; 
but  at  length  said  with  very  great  solenmity,  *' What  is  it  the  gentle- 
man wishes  to  know  ?  " 

"Whether,"  replied  Valentine,  "their  eyes  are  more  powerful  thaa 
ours?" 

"Beyond  doubt!"  said  the  lecturer,  in  a  very  severe  tone.— "infi* 
nitely  more  powerM  in  their  sphere.  £yes  are  ndb  powerful  in  pro- 
portion to  their  siz&  If  they  were,  the  ea^le  would  be  able  to  see  a  &r 
less  distance  than  the  elephant^  and  assuming  that  the  elephant  has  the 
power  to  distinguish  objects  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  the  ant 
would  be  able  to  see  nothing  beyond  half  a  millionth  part  of  ^  quarter 
of  an  inch." 

Here  the  lecturer  was  applauded,  and  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  beside 
him,  it  was  perceptible  that  he  felt  a  little  better. 

'*  What  a  very  silly  nerson  he  must  be,"  observed  I^uise^  ''to  ask  so 
ridiculous  a  question !  '* 

"Very,"  returned  Valentine;  when,  assuming  the  same  voice  as 
before,  he  added, "  Who  is  it  that  says  X  am  a  very  pilly  person  ?  " 

**  Good  gracious  1 "  cried  Xiouia^  "  I  had  no  idea  of  his  having  over* 
heard  me." 

"Who  is  it?"  again  demanded  Valentine,  when  many  began  to 
laugh,  and  many  more  cried,  "  I  l-^I  1-— I  !»-We  all  say  that  you  are  a 
very  silly  person." 

"  How  dare  you  laugh  at  me ! "  cried  Valentine,  and  the  laughter  re* 
commenced.  ''  I  know  "  he  continued, "  I  well  loaow  the  laugh  of  one 
excited  individusl :  it  is  that  of  Fred  Llewelleo*  who  has  just  been 
down  in  the  diving-beU." 

"Oh!"  cried  Louise,  "it  is  you!" 

**  Hush ! "  said  Valentine. 

'*Tit  you  hear?"  cried  LleweUen;  "tit  you  hear?  Go  pherehur 
will,  hur  am  sure  to  pe  known." 

"  I  know  you/'  cried  Valentine. 

**  8ilenoe !— silence  !-*-Order  I-^K>rder ! "  shouted  several  persoofl^  who 
b^n  to  feel  indipn^ant. 

''Am  I  to  be  insulted  by  a  Welshmsn  ?"  cried  Valentine,  in  a  very 
scomftil  tone, "  Is  it  likely,  9  " 

'^Phot  to  you  mean,  BUT?"  pointedly  demanded  LleweUen.  for  his 
blood  began  to  boil.    "  Phot  to  you  mean  ?— Who  are  you  9  ^ 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  lecturer,  soothingly,  "it  will  be  nerfectly 
impossible  for  us  to  proceed  unless  you  are  silent." 

To  not  be  brow-beaten,  Fred,"  said  Louise,  in  a  very  wicked 
whisper. 

"Too  you  think  to  prow-peat  me  ?  "  shouted  Lleweljen,  whom  {ionise 
had  thus  inspired  with  unlimited  courage.  ''  Jf  you  too,  you  are  mis- 
taken.   You're  no  gentleman,  sir ! " 

What!"  shouted  Valentine^  at  the  same  time  patting  him  encou- 
ragingly on  the  shoulder. 
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*'  Hot  say  you're  bo  gentieman  1"  r^Deated  Llewellen,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  liveliest  indignation. 

''Gentlemen!"  said  the  lepturer,"*-" Oentlemen !  I  would  put  it  to 
your  own  good  sense  whether  this  ought  to  be.  Is  it  decent  ?— Is  it 
correct  P—Is  it  a  thing  which  ought  to  be  tolerated  for  one  moment  ? 
You  really  must  be  silent,  or  we  cannot  proceed/' 

"  He  may  be  silent,"  cried  Valentine,  "  but  I  will  not :  111  have 
satisfaction ! " 

**  It  is  to  you,  sir,  I  more  particularly  address  myself"  said  the  leo- 
turer.    "  You  are  the  aggressor," 

"Do  you  tell  me  thac  to  my  teeth?"  said  Valentine.  "Ill  have 
satisfiBction  of  you ! " 

Loud  cries  of  "Turn  him  oat!-^tum  him  out  I"  now  proceeded 
from  every  Quarter,  and  when  the  noise  and  excitement  had  reached  the 
highest  nitoh,  the  shutter  of  the  skyliKht  was  suddenly  removed,  and 
about  three  hundred  persons  were  discovered  in  a  state  of  great 
anxiety. 

This  unexpected  and  instantaneous  introduction  of  light  had  a 
striking  effect.  -The  noise  ceased  on  the  instant,  but  all  at)peared  to  be 
panting  to  catch  a  glunpse  of  him  who  had  created  the  unseemly  dis- 
turbance. 

**  Which  is  the  gentleman,"  inquired  the  lecturer,  "who  is  so  anxious 
to  have  satisfaction  ?" 

No  one  answered.  The  question  was  repeated  more  emphatically ; 
still  no  one  answered. 

"  As  he  thouaht  prcq^er  to  insult  me  personally  "  said  Llewellen, "  hur 
shall  be  dat  if  ne'U  sme  his  appearance,  th&t  nur  may  invite  him  to 
walkquietly  out." 

"  He  durst  not  show  himself,"  cried  several  voices. 

'*  Who  says  that?"  demanded  Valentine,  promptly,  making  his  voice 


I  quarter  from  which  the 

,   ^_ ,   ,_-.-  jou  tare  not  show  your*- 

self." 

Another  nause  ensued,  and  every  eye  was  directed  towards  the  spot ; 
but  although  a  low  muttering  was  heard  distinctly,  no  one  appeared^ 
with  a  view  of  asserting  his  dignity  as  a  man. 

"  My  impression  is,  that  he's  a  plfuikoart  1"  cried  Llewellen,  "a  tirty 
plackcart!" 

"  That* s  enough  I "  said  Valentipe,  throwing  his  voice  as  before, "  that's 
enough  I    1*11  be  with  you ! " 

The  effect  whioh  this  had  upon  those  who  were  in  the  quarter  fh>m 
which  the  voioe  seemed  to  come  wa3  extraordinary.  They  looked  at  each 
other  in  a  state  of  amazement,  and  marvelled  not  only  that  they  were 
unable  to  see  him  there,  but  that  they  oould  not  disooyer  him  while  he 
was  sneaking. 

''Mow  then  I '^  shouted  Yslmtiae,  tfafowing  lus  veioe  towards  the 
door, "  are  you  ooming  ?" 

This  puzzled  the  audienoe  still  more.  They  had  seen  no  one  making 
his  way  out,  and  they  felt  sure  that  if  any  one  had,  tiiey  musi  have  seen 
him.  It  was  a  mystery  to  them ;  they  couldn't  understaiid  it.  Llewellen, 
however,  without  waiting  to  aee  what  effect  this  had  upon  the  audi- 
ence generally,  started  out  the  very  moment  he  heard  the  sununons 
with  all  the  alacrity  at  his  command.  Valentine  and  Louise  followed, 
and  the  minority  of  the  audience,  who  seemed  to  take  particuUr  inte- 
rest in  the  matter,  followed  them,  and  found  Llewellen  very  naturally 
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looking  about  tlie  entrance  for  the  person  by  whom  he  had  been 
clutllen^Eed. 

"  Well,  have  you  seen  him  P"  enquired  Valentine. 

**  No,  cootness  knows  it;  hur'm  afirait  he  knows  petter  than  to  let 
me." 

"  Now  then  !~Here  I  am ! "  cried  Valentine,  throwing  his  Toioe  among 
the  crowd. 

Llewellen  a^ain  looked  about  with  great  acuteness,  and  the  crowd, 
who  sympathised  with  him,  assisted  him  in  his  efforts  to  discover  the 
individuEU,  but  in  vain ;  he  was  there,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  that^ 
but  he  evidently  hadn't  the  courage  to  stand  forth. 

"  Now,  phot  can  you  too  with  such  a  fellow  ?"  said  Llewellen,  apneal- 
ing  to  Valentine.  '^  Phot  can  you  too  with  him  ?  If  hur  coult  see  him, 
hur  shoult  know  petter  apout  it ;  put  as  he  wont  pe  seen,  phy  oootness 
knows,  hur  ton't  know  phot's  to  pe  tone !" 

"  ^eat  him  with  contempt,"  said  Valentine,  in  his  natural  voice. 
'*  He  is  quite  beneath  your  notice.  I  thought  from  the  first,  you'd  be 
unable  to  disoover  him.    Now,  let  us  be  off.'^ 

"  Put  we  had  petter  not  co  lust  tirectly,  my  poy !  He  will  say  that 
hur  was  afrail^  and  run  away  V* 

"  Not  he,"  returned  Valentine ;  *'  but  we  shall  walk  out  leisurely,  and 
if  his  courage  should  come  up^  he  can  follow  us  to  the  door." 

They  then  proceeded  towards  the  entrance,  and  on  the  way  Llewellen, 
—the  thought  of  whose  head  had  gone  out  of  that  head  altogether,^ 
turned  to  see  if  the  invisible  individual  had  plucked  up  sufficient  courage 
to  follow;  but  no  one  did  so— no  one  approached  to  announce  himself 
boldly  like  a  man,  which  Llewellen  could  not  but  think  strange;  but 
still  more  strange  did  he  consider  the  fact  of  his  invisible  enemy  having 
addressed  him  by  name. 

Of  course  Louise  was  delighted  with  this  little  adventure.  She 
thought  it,  indeed,  too  bad  that  poor  Fred  should  have  been  teased  to 
so  great  an  extent ;  but  he  was  soon  made  perfectly  happy  by  her  and 
Valentine,  who  felt  themselves  bound  to  appUud  the  invmoible  courage 
he  had  displayed. , 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

In  which  another  important  Secret  is  revealed. 

On  the  foUowins  morning,  when  Valentine  called  at  the  ufloal  hour, 
he  just  presented  himself  to  Louise,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  library, 
havmg  ascertained  that  Baven  was  there  alone,  with  the  view  of  com- 
municating with  him  on  the  subject,  which  then  ahnost  exclusively  ocoa- 
pied  his  mmd. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  sought  a  private  interview  with  him 
since  the  unhappy  recognition  took  place.  He  had  seen  him— he  had 
dined  with  him  mdeed  almost  daily  since  then,  but  as  he  had  on  all  ooca- 
sions  appeared  to  be  anxious  to  avoid  being  with  him  alone,  Valentine 
had.  of  course,  never  thrust  himself  upon  mm.    ' 

The  time,  however,  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  absolutdy  noeoaaary 
for  him  to  do  so;  and  as  he  entered  the  library,  Baven  appeared  to 
know  his  object  for  he  threw  aside  th^  paper  he  was  reading^  and  bav- 
ing  sbaken  his  hand  warmly,  pointed  to  a  seat 

Well,  Valentme,"  said  he,**  so  you  have  come  to  have  a  little  private 
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» 

talk  with  me  at  last.  Of  course  I  know  upon  what  subject,  at  least  I 
presume  that  it  is  on  that  of  your  marriage  ?" 

**  Exactly,"  returned  Valentine.  "  It  is  thought  that^  if  it  meet  your 
viewa.  the  fifteenth  will  be  a  very  correct  day.** 

*'  ThQ  fifteenth,  my  dear  boy,  then  let  it  be,  by  all  means;  and  the 
sooner  the  fifteenth  comes,  why  the  sooner  I  shall  be  happy.  I  hope 
that  this  time  nothing  may  occur  to  cause  the  slightest  disappoint- 
ment" 

"  I  hope  so,  too.    I  have  no  fear  of  that." 

"  Nor  nad  you  before,  and  yet  you  see—" 

''Nay  nay,"  said  Valentine,  gently  interruptiDg  him,  *'dont  let  us 
revert  to  that  subject;  let  us  shun  it;  let  us  forget  it.  The  thing  is 
over  now— settled— let  it  rest." 

*'  There  is  one  consideration,  and  only  one,"  rejoined  Baven,  "  which 
enables  me  to  recur  to  it  with  pleasure,  and  that  consideration  has 
reference  directly  and  solely  to  you.  When  I  intimated  to  you  am« 
biguously,  that  that  which  did  occur  might  happen,  you  promised 
that  come  what  might,  you  would  be  faithlUl  and  finn  to  Louise. 
Tou  have  kept  that  promise  nobly :  you  have  been  firm :  I  am  con- 
vinced that  you  never  wavered  for  an  instant,  but  felt  as  a  man  ought 
to  feel,  that  whatever  might  be  my  errors,  she  was  pure,  poor  girl !  and 
I  admire  you  for  it." 

**  I  apprehend,"  said  Valentine,  "that  in  that  instance  fiur  less  credit  is 
due  to  me  than  you  are  inclined  to  award;  for  I  much  quesUon  whe- 
ther, if  even  my  head  had  made  an  effort  to  shake  my  firmness,  my 
heart  would  have  allowed  it  to  succeed.  But  let  me  suggest  that  we  bury 
this  matter  for  ever— that  we  never,  in  any  shape,  or  on  anv  occasion 
allude  to  it  again.  Come,  let  us  change  the  scene.  We  have  been 
looking  already  too  long  at  the  dark  sideof  things;  let  us  turn  to  the 
bright  one^  for  a  bright  one  there  is !  The  day  of  our  marriage  must 
»ot  be  one  of  gloom."  . 

"Tou  are  a  fine  fellow,  Valentine-*a  noble  fellow:  there  is  none  of 


"  The  fifteenth.  Exactly.  And  as  your  wii^  is  to  avoid  all  allusion 
to  that  affidr,  I  had  better  not  enter  into  any  explanation." 

"  That  will  be  by  far  the  better  way.  I  should  like  things  to  go  on 
nowjsreolsely  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred." 

"  WeU^  it's  useless  to  make  ourselves  miserable  etemalljr  about  that^ 
which  bemg  done,  can't  be  helped.  It  was  a  sad  aflhir,  certainly.  How- 
ever, it's  passed,  and  we'll  say  no  more  about  it.   Will  your  uncle  be  here 

"  I?s  vei7  likely  heTl  call" 

"If  he  snould,  let  me  see  him.  We  have  not  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  again,  exactly;  but— don't  let  him  go  away  without  looking 
in  upon  me." 

Valentine  promised  that  he  would  not ;  and  as  the  object  for  which 
he  had  sought  the  interview  had  been  accomplished,  he  was  about  to 
leave  the  room,  when  Baven,  as  if  a  thought  had  just  occurred  to  him, 
said.  "  Valentine !— Mr.  Whitely  has  left  you,  has  he  not  ?" 

"  les,"  returned  Valentine. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  lately  P" 

"Not  to  speak  to  him." 

"I  am  not  very  anxious  to  know;  but  you  have  seen  himP 

"  Why,  I  just  Mw  him,  yesterday/* 
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"  Wliat»  then,  are  we  two  old  (opes  to  be  left  dieamingat  home?" 
"  I  dare  say  that  they  would  rather  be  without  us  than  witii  us ! " 
"  Well,  now,  do  you  know,  I  don't  think  so !    I  think  that  they  would 
eiuoy  themselves  more  if  we  were  all  to  be  actiTely  happy  together.  fHie 
oonsdonsness  of  having  performed  one's  datjr  is  all  very  weU,  and  very 
pleasing ;  but  that  is  not  exactly  the  thing :  it  doesn't  meet  my  views  of 
what  a  wedding-day  ought  to  be  at  aU.    My  impression  is,  and  always 
has  been,  that  on  suoh  a  day  as  that  we  ought  not  to  be  becalmed !    It 
ought  to  be  a  ioyous  day— «  mernr  day— a  day  upon  which  we  can  all 
dine,  drink,  and  be  jolly  together  \^ 
"  Well,  what  do  you  propose  ?  " 


they  like:  immediately  alter  the  ceremony  let  them  be  off!  But  let 
us  go  with  them.  Let  us  start  immediately  after  them :  let  us  race 
them  down ;  let  us  have  a  joyous,  glorious  day  of  it;  and  a  glorious 
n^ttoo!" 

^  WelL  of  course,"  said  Unde  John,  **!  can  have  no  objection.  I 
should  like  to  be  with  them." 

"  Of  course  you  would  I  I  know  you  would !  Why  should  they  go 
moping  down  there  alone  ?  " 

'*  They  would  not  be  exactly  alone;  they  would  have  the  bridesmaids 
and  the  old  lady,  and ^ 

"  What  are  they?  What  can  they  do?  How  can  they  of  them- 
selves form  a  really  happy  party  ?  They  have  all  the  elements  of 
happineaB  in  them,  out  they  want  a  couple  of  young  fellows  like  us  to 
inspire  them  with  spirit  Just  imagine  the  partydown  there.  There 
they  are^  after  a  fifty  miles'  ride— sur,  at  dinner.  There's  only  one  man 
amonmt  the  lot^  and  that  man's  tne  bridegroom.  Why,  what  can  he 
do  with  them  ?  How  can  he  keep  them  from  siehing  themselves  down 
into  a  state  of  sentimental  miseiy  ?  He  can't  do  it!  PU  defy  him  to 
do  it  But  even  if  he  could,  look  at  him,  mark  his  position. 
Give  him  the  best  of  it ;  say  that  the  dinner  passed  off  well,  and  that 
they  were  all  ftiU  of  gaiety  and  joy,  which  of  course  they  wouldn't  be^ 
but  say  that  they  were.  Well,  an  hour  after  dinner  the  women  retire 
--of  course  the/  retire,  and  when  they  do,  look  at  him !  There's  a 
lively  position  for  a  bridegroom  to  be  placed  in!— there's  jollity!^ 
there's  joy !  He  sits  there,  silently  sippmg  lus  wine :  not  a  creature  to 
speak  to ;  perfectly  alone.  Why,  such  a  position  is  monstrous  for  a 
man  to  be  placed  in  at  such  a  time  as  that  Come,  let  us  go  with 
them." 

**  Oh !  with  all  my  heart !"  said  Uncle  John,  "I  should  enjoy  it ;  but 
I  didn't  know  how  nr  such  a  course  might  be  correct" 

**  Why,  you  see,  our  arrangements  wouldn't  interfere  with  thdra. 
Bendes,  wh^  should  we  follow  the  begeurly  aristocratic  fashion  of 
dividing  fanulies  at  the  very  time  they  ought  especially  to  be  tosether  ? 
Let  us  accompany  them.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  be  much  more 
happy  with  us  than  without  us.  They  are  sure  to  be  merry  then :  but 
if  we  let  them  go  alone,  my  friend,  mark  my  words,  neither  for  them 
nor  for  us  will  it  be  a  joyous  day." 

*'Well,  then,  let  it  be  so;  let  us  all  go  together.  Therecanbeno 
doubt  about  our  being  more  merry  in  that  case." 

"None,  whatever.  You  see  I'm  not  one  of  your  beggarly  aristo- 
cracy; I  haven't  fifty  thousand  dowagers,  and  toadies,  ana  hangers-on, 
to  give  a  sumptuous  dinner  to  on  suoE  an  oooanon ;  with  the  exception 
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of  yourself,  there's  scarcely  a  man  whom  I'd  oare  to  break  bread  with 
in  any  place,  much  less  at  my  own  table ;  and  although  I  have  no 
doubt  that  you  and  I  should  enjoy  ourselves,  and  be  in  a  measure  jolly. 
it  wouldn't,  it  couldn't  oome  up  within  a  mile  of  my  notions  of  what 
ought  to  be  the  glorious  characteristics  of  a  wedding  day.  As,  there- 
fore, you  are  willing  to  fall  into  my  views,  I  would  suggest  that  it  be 
proposed  to  the  young  people,— who  will  agree,  I  know,  to  anything  of 
the  kind,— that  immediately  after  the  ceremony— which  ought  to  be 
over  early,  say  ten— they  take  my  carriage  and  four  horses,  and  start, 
say  for  Brighton,  in  the  lively  expectation  of  being  passed  by  us  on  the 
rood ;  that  we  drive  there  together,  and  then  stop  a  week  or  a  month, 
or  in  fax3t,  just  as  longas  we  like." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Uncle  John.  "And  if  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
wish  to  leave  us  after  a  few  days^  why  they  can  start  off  and  go  where 
theyplease." 

'* Exactly!  they  may  start  the  next  day  if  they  like.  All  I  am 
anxious  for  is,  that  we  may  have  the  wedding  dinner  together." 

Very  welL  It  was  decided  that  this  plan  should  be  proposed  forthwith 
both  to  Valentine  and  Louise,  and  Uncle  John  was  deputed  to  make 
the  proposition  before  he  left  the  house,  which  he  did,  and  they  were 
both  much  delighted. 

Valentine,  however,  was  not  exactly  at  ease ;  he  had  nothing  to  do ; 
all  were  busy  but  him,  and  they  would  not  allow  him  to  assist  them. 
He  could  scarcely,  be  said  to  be  uncomfortable,  or  annoyed,  but  he  felt 
fidgetty  and  impatient,  and  looked  at  his  watch  very  often,  and  walked 
about  without  an  object— in  a  word,  he  was  unsettled. 

Such  being  the  case,  having  plenty  of  time  for  thouj^ht,  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  getting  up  a  dinner  at  the  house,  that  Louise  might  officiate 
as  mistress  before  her  time.  He  thought  that  under  the  circumstances 
it  would  tell  extremely  well,  more  particularly  as  they  should  not  be 
able  to  give  a  dinner  there  for  some  considerable  time,  and  therefore  as 
all  kind  of  restraint  had  worn  away^— for  the  party  to  be  invited 
felt  as  if  the7  were  already  one  family,— he  named  the  subject  to 
Uncle  John  immediately  after  he  had  communicated  the  result  of  his 
interview  with  Saven,  and  that  gentleman  not  only  had  no  objection  to 
the  course  proposed,  but  applauded  the  notion  highly,  as  one  calculated 
to  be  a  source  of  great  amusement  and  delight.  The  next  step  was  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Louise,  and  with  that  view  Valentine  returned  to 
her  at  once, 

"My  love!"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  be  my  wife  befbre  we  are 
married." 

"Oh!  of  course,"  said  Louise,  with  a  playfhl  expression,  "by  all 
means.  What  have  you  got  for  me  to  do  ?  I  have  not  much  time  you 
know,  to  spare ;  but  I'll  do  it  if  I  can.  What  is  it  P" 

"  Why,  I  am  anxious  that  we  should  give  a  party  at  our  house  to- 
morrow, in  which  case  you,  of  course,  must  be  there  to  receive  our 
guests." 

"  We  t  Of  course  you  mean  that  you  and  your  uncle  will  give  a 
party  ?" 

"  No ;  I  mean  that  you  and  I  should  give  the  party,  Louise." 

"What,  already?" 

"Aye!  a  sort  of  preliminary  party,  just  to  let  them  know  what  we 
can  do," 

"But  will  it  be  correct?" 

"  I  should  say  that  there  will  be  nothing  at  all  incorrect  about  it." 

"  Oh,  welly  u  you  think  that,  I  should  enjoy  it  amazingly.    Oh ! 
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it  Tnll  be  glorious!— the  idea  is  so  new.  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
^ours.  I  need  not  ask  you  that.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  tiling 
before?" 

"  I  confess  that  I  never  did ;  but  I  don't  see  why  that  should  prsTent 
us  from  doing  it!" 

"  By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  it  mW  be  all  the  better.  I  shall 
enjoy  it  the  more.  The  novelty  of  the  thing  will  be  delightful !  But 
understand,  sir,  I  must  not  be  teased  too  much.  Oh !  my  Valentine, 
do  not  suppose  that  I  am  inclined  to  treat  the  great  subject  of  our  mar- 
riage with  levity.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  am  not:  but  I  aln  so  happy !  oh- 
80  hapny !  I  feel  that  the  time  is  past  for  it  to  be  necessary  to  oonoeal 
my  feelmgs  from  ;jrou." 

"My  own  Louise!"  exclaimed  Valentine,  with  fervour.  •'Iknow 
that  the  native  purity  of  your  heart  is  to  be  equalled  only  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  ^our  mind.  Fear  not,  my  love,  that  I  can  entertain  a 
thought  which  can  tend  to  diminish  my  estimation  of  either.  My 
obiect  in  proposing  this  is  to  render  you,  if  possible,  more  happy  still  !* 
I  know  it ;  I  feel  it,  oh,  believe  me,  I  am  quite  sure  of  that.  Well- 
well  !"  she  added,  playfully, "  and  whom  shall  we  invite  f" 

"Why,  it  must,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  be  <ionfined  to 
ourselves." 

"  Why,  of  course !— What  a  silly  thmg  I  am !  Well,  then,  let  me  see, 
there'll  be  papa,  and— oh  !  six  altogether.  Well,  have  you  any  invita- 
tion cards  ?  If  not,  I  have  soine— beauties !— they  have  been  printed— 
Eerhaps  more  than  a  hundred  years— 1  can't  say :  at  all  events  we  have 
ad  them  ever  since  we  came  here,  and  not  one  of  tnem  has  ever  been,  by 
any  chance,  used.  I'll  go  and  hunt  them  up  immediately.  Qet  the 
envelopes  ready,  and  we'll  despatch  them  at  once." 

Louise  then  ran  for  the  cards^  and  on  her  return  they  were  prepared 
and  enclosed;  and  when  Valentine  went  to  the  house  with  the  view  of 
giving  the  necessary  instructions  for  the  dinner,  he  despatched  them 
with  all  due  formality,  by  one  of  his  own  Servants. 

This,  as  Valentine  expected,  delighted  them  all ;  but  not  one  of  them 
was  so  much  delighted  as  Baven.  He  was  in  ecstacies  I  He  declared  to 
Uncle  John  confidentiaDy— for  he  spoke  to  no  one  else  on  the  subject- 
that  it  was,  beyond  every  species  of  doubt,  the  best  thing  he  ever 
heard  of. 

"  We  must  go  ftdl  dressed,"  said  he.  ■*  What  <Jan  we  wear  to  astonish 
them  ?  Let  me  see.    That,  perhaps,  does'nt  much  matter ;  but  we  must 

fo  full  dressed.    We  must  keep  the  thing  up.    We  must  do  it  in  style. 
'11  call  for  you  in  the  carriage  at  a  quarter  to  six." 
The  thing  being  thus  arranged,  he  did  call  with  the  widow  and 
Llevrellen,  and  when  Uncle  John  had  joined  them,  they  proceeded  fhll 
of  Ufe  and  spirits  to  the  house,  where  Valentine  and  Louise,  with  doe 
dignity,  received  them. 

Valentine  had  ordered  the  best  dinner  that  oould  be,  on  so  short  a 
notice— prepared;  leaving*  the  thing,  of  cours^  entirely  to  the  cook. 
But  although  it  was  really  excellent,  the  dinner  itself  was  quite  a 
secondai^  consideration  witli  them;  it  was  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
thus  invited  which  rendered  their  enjoyment  so  rich,  for  they  really 
were  in  raptures  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  left  inspired  with  the 
highest  and  purest  delight. 

On  the  following  morning,  however,  as  Valentine  and  Louise  Were  in 
the  drawing-room,  conversing  in  a  most  happy  stnun,  each  pointing  out 
to  the  other  the  various  bright  little  features  of  the  prospect  in  view, 
wmcn  had  before  beea  overlooked  or  indistinctly  perceived^  •  oowsh 
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droYo  up  to  the  door,  and  Whitelji  with  an  expression  of  mingled  plea- 
sure and  indignation,  alighted. 

"  Good  gracious !''  exclaimed  Louise,  as  her  heart  sank  within  her. 
**  What  can  be  about  to  happen  now !" 

"  Be  calm,  my  sweetest  girl ;  be  composed,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Look  !'*  she  exclaimed,  starting,  and  bursting  into  tears,  as  Joseph 
also  alighted.  "Valentine!  Valentine l-^my  dearest  love !  Somedread- 
lul  mystery  is  about  to  be  revealed !" 

"  My  Louise !— CJome,  come,  my  sweetest !— Courage !  Why  inspire 
these  fears  on  speculation,  my  love  ?" 

"What  can  they  want  nere  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  Whitely  mav  be  dissatisfied :  he  may  wish  to  have  the  terms 
of  his  enga^ment  slightly  altered^a  thousand  things  may  have  occurred 
to  induce  him  to  call." 

**  But  why  bring  that  man  with  him  ?  Oh,  my  Valentine  I  I  cannot 
but  anticipate  the  disclosure  of  some  dreadful  secret." 

'*  Well,  mv  Louise,  let  it  be  disclosed;  and  let  us  meet  it  boldly,  what- 
ever it  may  be ;  not  tremblingly  sink  beneath  it,  as  if  a  consciousness  of 
ffuilt  made  us  imbecile.  Be  firm,  my  Louise ;  I  know  that  you  can  be 
firm ;  let  it  come !  Let  it  be  even  the  worst  tbat  can  befall  us,  my  love, 
it  shall  not  subdue  us  without  a  struggle.  But,  my  girl,  it  may  be 
nothing  of  importance  after  all !  Ck>me,  let  us  wait  the  result  of  this 
interview  with  patience." 

By  this  time  Whitely  and  his  companion  had  been  shown  into  the 
parlour.  The  latter  was  unknown  to  his  successor,  who  therefore  made 
no  distinction  between  them,  but  bowed  to  both  as  he  left  to  take 
Whitely's  card  to  Raven,  who  was  at  the  time  in  a  pleasing  reverie, 
almost  buried  in  an  easv  chair. 

The  very  moment,  however.  Haven  saw  the  card,  he  started,  and 
turned  pale  as  death,  and  then  fixed  his  eyes  wildly  upon  the  carpet^ 
until  after  a  time  he  seemed  to  become  again  conscious  of  the  presence 
of  the  servant,  when  he  made  a  strong  effort  to  rally. 

"  This  person,"  said  he,  waving  his  hand,  and  affecting  an  air  of 
supreme  indifierence,  **'  may  walk  up.— Be  a  man  P*  he  contmued,  mut- 
tering to  himself,  when  the  servant  had  left  him.  '*  Display  the  spirit 
of  a  man !    What  have  I  now  to  fear  ?    What  danger  is  there  now  ?" 

He  rose,  and  struck  his  breast,  and  breathed  deeply,  and  tried  to  sub- 
due every  feeUng  of  fear,  and  succeeded  at  least  in  recovering  his  appa- 
rent firmness  by  the  time  Whitely  was  ushered  into  the  room. 

*'Well,  sir  I"  said  Baven,  with  marked  deUberation,  ''ahd  what  is 
your  business  with  me  ?" 

Whitely  stood  and  looked  at  him  fiercely  for  a  moment,  and  then  said 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  "  Are  you  at  all  astonished  to  see  me  ?" 

**  I  am,"  reiilied  Haven.  *'  I  am  astonished.  I  thought  that  you  were 
to  annoy  me  no  more  ?" 

"I  did  undertake  to  annoy  you  no  more ;  but  with  this  proviso,  that 
if  at  any  time  I  discovered  that  you  had  not  dealt  fairly  and  openly  with 
me,  the  undertaking  should  be  cancelled.  I  have  discovered  this;  I 
have  discovered—" 

'*  WeU,  sir !  whctt  have  you  discovered  ?" 

"That  you  are  a  more  consummate  villain  than  I  even  supposed  you 
to  be  before.** 

" Sir!"  shouted  Baven,  as  he  rose  from  his  seat,  fiercely ;  "I  can 
endure  much ;  I  have  endured  much :  but,  if  you  suppose  that  I  am  to 
be  trampled  upon,  you  are  deceived.  Have  you  come  here  exp  ly  to 
insult  me  ?    Is  that  your  onlj/  object  in  omaing  ?" 
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"No !"  replied  Whitely ;  "xny  object  in  coming  here  u  to  olaim  my 
children !— my  children !— villain ! " 

At  thiB  moment,  Valentine,  Uewellen,  and  Louise  roshed  into  tlie 
room. 

"  What,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  ib  all  this  ?"  demanded  Valentine,  as 
Louise  flew  to  Baven,  and  tried  to  cakn  him.    *'  What  does  it  mean  ?** 

**  He  Ib  a  madman ! "  cried  Bayen— **  A  madman !" 

"  What  M  this  ?*'  said  Valentine,  addressing  Whitely.  «  Why,  why 
are  you  here  ?  Is  it  fair— is  it  just--when  the  thing  was  understood  to 
have  been  for  ever  at  an  end  ?" 

''Valentine^  said  Whitely,  looking  at  him  with  a  most  intense 
expression— "I  respect  you ;  I  always  nave  respected  you  highly !— do 
not  destroy  that  respecf  by  interfering  hotly  in  this  matter  while  in 
ignorance  of  its  merits.  I  have  come  to  claim  my  children  1  They  are 
here !— These  are  my  children  !** 

The  effect  produced  by  this  announcement  was  electria  A  thrill  ran 
through  the  veins  of  them  all ;  but  Louise  dung  still  more  dosely  to 
Baven,  who  again  and  again  declared  that  Whitely  was  mad. 

"No!"  cried  Whitely— "I  am  not  mad.  They  are  my  children. 
They  Imow  me  not;  pf  oourseu  they  do  not  know  me,  although  there 
was  a  time— *but  that  is  passed. 

"Mr.  Whitely,"  said  Valentine,  "are  you  acting  advisedly  in  this 
matter  ?— What  proof  have  you  ?" 

"Aye!"  cried  Baveu,  "what  proof  has  he?  Let  him  produce  his 
proof?" 

**lhave  proof— ample  proof;  and  Ml  produce  it?"  cried  Whitely, 
who  instantly  rushed  from  the  room. 

During  his  absence  not  a  sellable  was  spoken.  They  were  dumb  with 
amazement^  and  remained  in  a  state  of  breathless  suspense  until  he 
returned  with  his  witness. 

The  very  instant  Baven  saw  this  man,  he  started,  and  looked  at  him 
as  if  he  had  been  a  spectre. 

"Don't  you  know  me  ?"  said  the  fellow,  with  a  sneer. 

"Devil!"  criedBaven,  "isityou?" 

"  If  s  nobody  else !  What,  you're  caught  then  at  last !  You  thought 
I  was  off  to  America,  didn't  you  ?  I  hope  you  received  my  affectionate 
epistle,  because ^' 

"  Silence,  fellow  I"  cried  Valentine. 

"Fellow!" 

"Aye,  fellow !— State  what  you  know  of  this  matter,  and  no  more.'* 

"I  shall  have  my  revenge  on  every  one  of  you  before  I've  done  with 
you,  it  strikes  me.    I  owe  you  all  a  grudge— the  whole  set  of  you ! " 

"Now,"  said  Whitely,  "suppress  whatever  feeling  of  enmifer  or 
anger  you  may  have,  and  answer  me  distinctly,  and  with  truth.  There 
stands  'Miss  Baven,'— there  'Mr.  Llewellen;'  whose  children  are 
they?" 

"Yours!" 

Here  Baven  rose  suddenly,  as  if  about  to  seize  the  witnen,  wha 
placing  his  foot  against  the  door,  cried,  "  Gome,  keep  off !  keep  off !  I 
know  what  you're  up  to ;  I  wonH  be  turned  out !" 

"  No  one  wishes  to  turn  you  out,"  said  Valentine. 

"  Don't  they  ?  I  don't  want  nothing  from  you.  '  I  speak  nothing  but 
the  truth,  and  he  knows  it !  and  that's  what  cuts  him  to  the  quick?' 

Now,  sir,"  said  Whitely,  "attend  to  me :    You  say  that  these  are 
my  children?"  . 

Of  course  they  are,  and  be  knows  if* 
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**  State  how  pou  know  them  to  be  mine." 

"  Why,  wasn't  I  with  'em  when  they  were  infants  ?  and  haven't  I 
been  witn  'em  all  along?  Whose  should  they  be ?  ffe  never  had  no 
children.  He  never  had  no  wife,  but  your  wife,  which  died  of  a  broken 
heart ;  and  didn't  she  take  'em  with  her  when  she  left  home  ?  I  can't 
be  toistaken  in  *em,  it  strikes  me ! " 

"  Have  you  no  other  proof  than  this  man's  word  ?"  inquired  v  alentine. 
"  Are  you  yourself  sure  that  he  has  not  invented  this  tale  for  the  grati- 
fication of  some  malicious  feeUng?" 

"Certain,"  replied  Whitely. 

"Of  course,  he  ifi  certain  1"  cried  the  man.  "And  if  he  wasn't,  I 
could  make  him.  It  don't  depend  upon  me ;  if  it  did,  he'd  stand  me 
out  in  it.  I  can  produce  both  documents  and  witnesses ;  but  look  at 
him !    That  '11  tell  you  whether  what  I  say  is  truth  or  not.    Only  look 
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"Father !"  exclaimed  Louise,  in  agony.  "Father !— I  feel  that  yott 
are  my  father  still ;  you  have  always  been  like  a  father  to  me ;  is  it— no  / 
— rUnotbeUeveit." 

"  Let  him  deny  it !    Let  him  deny  it ! " 

"  Say  but  one  word,"  cried  Louise ;  "  but  one  word,  to  silence  for  eter 
this  slanderous  man.    Is  it  true  ?" 

Baven  sank  into  his  ohair,  exclaiming,  ^  My  dear  chHd,  it  is  I'' 
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tn  which  a  variety  of  matters  are  explained. 

As  this  confession  at  once  sealed  the  lips  of  incredulity— albeit  Louise 
clung  to  Raven  still  as  if  she  felt  it  even  then  to  he  impossible- 
Valentine,  whom  nothing  could  deprive  of  self-possession,  on  the  instant 
beesed  of  Whitely  to  retire  with  him,  in  order  that  the  effects  of  the 
Budden  disclosure  might  in  some  degree  subside  before  any  other  deci- 
sive steps  were  taken.  To  this  Whitely  consented,  and  they  quitted  the 
room,  leaving  Louise  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands  by  the  side  of 
Raven,  who  appeared  to  have  reached  the  very  depths  of  despair, 
while  Llewellen  stood  at  his  back,  as  motionless  as  if  he  had  been  abso- 
lutely petrified. 

On  reaching  the  drawing-room,  Valentine  and  Whitely,  with  the 
view  of  considering  what  course  would  be  the  best  to  pursue  under  the 
circumstances,  drew  to  the  table,  while  the  sentimental  Joseph,  in  order 
to  listen  without  being  suspected,  went  to  one  of  the  windows,  where, 
having  drawn  a  hymn-book  from  his  pocket,  he  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
reliwous  contemplation. 

"Well,"  said  Valentine, "  of  course  there  can  be  no  doubt  now  about 
the  correctness  of  that  which  this  man  has  disclosed,  RaVeh  himself 
having  admitted  it  to  be  true:  the  only  question  therefore  is,  what  is 
best  to  be  done?" 

"That  is  the  only  question,"  said  Whitely ;  "I  wish  to  do  nothing 
with  rashness— nothing  without  due  consideration." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it:  lam  also  sure  that,  however  great  may  be  your 
odntempt  for  the  feelings  of  Raven,  you  will  avoid  doing  anything  which 
may  inflict  an  additional  wound  upon  those  of  poor  Louise." 

2e 
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'^lam  of  oourse  anxious,  most  anxious,  to  aot  with  skiot  regard  to 
the  feelbigs  of  my  own  dear  ohild."  said  Wnitely. 

"  Being  quite  certain  of  that,"  rejoined  Valentine,  "  it  is  with  con- 
fidence I  suggest  that  the  immediate  departure  of  Louise  from  this 
house  ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon." 

**  What !"  exclaimed  White^,  "leaye  her  here,  and  that  with  the 
wretch  who  would  have  kept  her  for  ever  from  me  ?  ** 

**  For  the  present !— until  she  becomes  more  calm !— until  matters  cfoi 
be  arrans^ !  Tou  would  not  surely  insist  upon  her  leaving  at  ono& 
without  having  time  allowed  to  make  the  sUghtest  preparation  ?  But  I 
wish  ^ou  would  speak  with  my  unole  on  the  subject.  Will  you  remain 
here  till  he  comes  ?    I  will  send  for  him  instantly." 

"Ill  wait  for  him  with  pleasure.  Before  I  act  in  this  matter  I'd 
rather,  much  rather  see  him?' 

Valentine  therefore  rang  the  bell,  and  having  written  a  hasty  note  to 
his  uncle,  requesting  him  to  come  without  a  moment's  delay,  ne  desired 
the  servant  to  take  it  with  adl  possible  speed,  it  being  a  matter  of  the 
hi^est  importance. 

While  the  servant  was  waiting  for  this  note,  he  caught  sight  of  the 
sentimental  Joseph— notwithstanding  that  pious  individual  was  so  deep 
in  the  beautiful  spirit  of  his  hymns  that  he  kept  the  book«  strictly  up 
to  his  eyes,  that  those  organs  might  not  vainly  wander— and  having 
become  assured  of  its  being  the  Joseph,  and  no  one  but  the  Joseph,  he 
took  the  note,  and  promised  to  make  all  possible  haste;  but  before  he 
left  the  house,  he  oommunicated  what  he  had  seen  to  the  rest  of  tiie 
servants,  who  undertook  to  keep  a  remarkably  shaip  look-out  till  he 
returned 

Valentine,  as  soon  as  the  note  had  been  despatched,  begged  Whitdy 
to  excuse  him,  and  returned  to  Louise^  whom  ne  found  in  tears  on  the 
sofa  with  Llewellen,  while  Baven,  with  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  still 
sat  in  his  eae^  chair  motionless. 

"  This  "  said  Louise,  extending  her  hand  to  Valentine  as  he  entered, 
•*  Oh !  this  is  a  heavy  blow  indeed ! " 

"  It  is,"  returned  Valentine,  as  he  approached  and  sat  beside  her; 
**  it  is  a  heavy  blow,  my  dearest  girl ;  but  we  must  not  sink  beneath 
even  this." 

Louise  moved  her  head  mournfully,  and  sighed. 

**  CSourage,  my  own  Louise,  courage ! "  continued  Valentine.  "  Betire 
for  the  present;  come,  let  us  seek  my.mother;  with  her  youwiU  be 
more  calm :  come !— come  I  '* 

He  raised  her  fh)m  the  sofa,  and  led  her  gently  to  the  door,  but  they 
had  no  sooner  reached  it  than  Baven  cried,  "  Louise ! "  when  on  the 
instant  she  turned  and  fiew  into  the  arms  extended  to  receive  her»  ex- 
claiming, "  My  ilftther !— Oh,  be  my  fiither  still ! " 

For  some  time  she  remamed  clasped  in  Baven's  arm&  but  neither 
uttered,  nor  attempted  to  utter,  another  word :  she  sobbed  aloud,  while 
the  tears  gushed  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  and  they  both  seemed  to 
endure  the  most  intense  mental  anguish. 

At  length  Valentine  approached  with  the  view  of  prevuling  upon 
them  to  separate  until  they  had  become  more  tranquil,  and  eventuaUy 
succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  do  so,  having  declared  again  and  again 
that  he  would  not  allow  Louise  to  be  taken  abruptiy  from  the  house. 

•*  I  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence  upon  vou,^  said  Baven.  "  I  feel 
that  whatever  I  may  be,  or  may  appear— for  I  appear,  in  this  caaa, 
to  be  worse  than  I  am— you  will  not  suffer  her  to  be  torn  from  me 
yet." 


Valentine  repeated  his  assurance,  and  left  the  room  with  Louise. 

The  widow  had  heard  nothing  of  this  revelation.  She  had  indeed 
been  informed  by  one  of  the  servants  that  there  had  been  something  of 
a  stir;  but  of  the  cause  she  continued  to  be  in  the  most  perfect  igno- 
rance until  Valentine  explained  it  on  bringing  up  Louise.  How  great 
her  surprise  was  then  may  be  imagined.  She  confessed  that  she  in 
^  reality  knew  neither  what  to  think  nor  what  to  say,  and  when  Valen« 
tine  had  intimated  to  her  that,  until  the  whole  matter  had  been  ex- 
plained, the  less  she  thought  and  said  about  it  the  better,  he  lefb  her  and 
Louise,  to  rejoin  Whitely  and  his  pseudo-sentimental  companion. 

On  tne  stairs,  however,  he  encountered  Llewellen,  who  was  in  atraly 
wretched  state.  The  whole  of  his  intellectual  faculties  appeared  to  be 
deranged :  he  looked  like  a  morally  disorganized  man. 

**  My  tear  poy,"  said  he  **  here's  a  pleasant  pusiness !— -here's  tooing§  and 
cootness  knows  it !  Putt  phot's  to  be  tun,  my  noy,  phot's  to  be  tun  ? 
Too  step  here,  ant  just  tell  me  phot  hur'm  to  too.'^ 

Here  he  took  the  arm  of  Valentine,  and  having  led  him  into  an 
apartment  with  an  expression  of  vacant  wonder,  resumed  :— 

"  Now  pnot^s  to  pe  tun  ?  How  am  hur  to  act  ?  Phot  can  bur  too, 
look  you  f  I  never  tit !— oh !  my  tear  poy,  too  tell  me  how  hur'm  to 
proceet" 

"Have  patience  tot  a  short  time,  Fred^  and  I  shall  know  how  to 
advise  you.  At  present  there  is  but  one  thm^  I  feel  myself  justified  in 
recommending  you  to  do,  and  that  is  to  keep  silent" 

**  Putt  it  is  such  a  pusiness !  Am  hur  pount  to  pelieve  that  Mr. 
Phitelv  is  really  mv  father  ?" 

'*  Why,  I  think  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  about  it  now*." 

"  WeUl  nutt  inteet,  now,  look  you,  cootness  knows,  it  will  pe  so  very 
ott  to  call  nim  father,  inteet !" 

**  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  seem  strange  at  first ;  but  you  will  soon  get 
accustomed  to  that" 

•*  Very  coot,  my  boy;  putt  hurTl  not  pelieve  it !  Have'nt  hur  an- 
other father  town  at  Caermarthen  ?" 

**  I  should  say  that  the  chances  are^  if  Mr.  Whitely  be  your  father, 
thatyou  have  not." 

"  Putt  hur  ton't  pelieve  that  he  is  my  father.  Hur'll  write  town  to 
Caermathen  by  this  plesset  ti^s  ixxst,  and  ask  my  own  father—that  is, 
my  father  lilewellen— phether  he  is  my  father  or  not  If  he  says  that 
he  is,  bur  shall  know  phot  to  too :  hur'll  not  pelieve  Phitely,  nor  ten 
thousant  Phitelys  pesites !  Hur'll  write  town  this  j^esset  tay,  look  you !" 

**  Wait,  my  dear  fellow ;  have  patience "  said  Videntine ;  '*  at  least 
for  a  da^  or  two  wait" 

"  Weu,  well !  if  you  think  it  will  pe  petter  to  wait,  phy,  hurll  too  so." 

"Before  the  day  is  at  an  end,  we  shall  doubtloBS  Jmow  more,  muoh 
more  than  we  do  now." 

"Very  well!  then  hur'll  tefer  writing,  look  you;  putt  hur  ton't 
inteet  nke  to  pe  p^ount  to  pelieve  that  any  pot^s  my  father  that 
chooses  to  say  so  without  any  particle  of  proof,  ant  cootness  knows  it 
Putt  hur  say,  my  poy,"  he  added,  with  a  smgular  expression,  "phot  a 
very  troll  oo  it  will  pe  if  Louey  §hoot  pe  my  sister !— hur  say,  if  she 
shoot !  If  that  phere  all,  look  you,  hur  shootn't  care  a  pit  apout  that^ 
for  hur  always  tit  love  Louey  tearl^ ;  putt  hur  won't  pelieve  Phitely's 
my  father  pecause  hur  shootn't  mmt  if  Louey  phere  my  sister." 

"No,  that  would  be  scarcely  worth  while.  I  confess  to  you  that  at 
present  I  have  very  little  doubt  about  it  myself ;  but  we  shall  see*  In 
g  few  hours  the  thing  will  be  placed  beyond  dispute." 

2  K  2    . 
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A  coach  at  this  moment  drew  up  to  the  door,  with  the  servant  who 
had  been  sent  for  Uncle  John  uiK>n  the  box.  **  Now,"  cried  Valentine^ 
"  we  shall  soon  know  all.  Here  is  my  uncle.  I  must  go  and  explain  to 
him  before  he  sees  Whitely ;  but  immediately  after  our  interview  I'll 
let  you  know,  Fred,  precisely  how  the  matter  stands." 

He  then  ran  down,  and  met  Uncle  John  in  the  hall,  and  having  led 
him  into  the  parlour,  related  what  had  oocured  with  all  posaible  brevity. 
Uncle  John  was  astounded  at  the  intelligence. 

**Is  it  possible!"  he  exdi^med,  "is  it  possible!  I8it-~caii  it  be 
possible ;  Whitely^s  children— not  his  I  He  has  not  kept  faith  with 
me ;  I've  been  deceived !  He  led  me  to  believe— What  could  be  hia 
motive  ?  Not  his,  but  Whitely*s  children,  after  all !  Are  they  together  ?" 

''No.  Whitely  is  in  the  drawing-room,  with  the  man  whom  he 
brought  as  a  witness.  He  is  waiting  to  see  vou>  1  be^ed  of  him  to 
do  so,  being  anxious  for  you^  prevail  upon  him  not  to  insist  upon  the 
immediate  removal  of  Louise,  because,  as  that  muH  not  be,  his  refusal 
to  consent  may  create  a  disturbance  which  it  would  be  of  course  better 
to  avoid." 

"  Of  course,  my  boy ;  of  course :  yeS|  I'll  go  to  him  at  once.  Come 
vnth  me.    Bad  conduct ;  bad,  very  bad  conduct." 

They  now  reached  the  drawing-room,  and  Whitely  rose  to  meet 
Uncle  John  as  he  entered,  and  they  shook  hands  wi^  all  their  wonted 
warmth. 

"Why.my  fhend,"  said  Uncle  John,  vnping  his  brow  with  great 
energy,  the  perspiration  the  intelUgence  nad  caused  being  very  proi'uset, 
'*  1  have  been  amazed !— absolutely  amased !" 

**  And  well  you  may  be,"  cried  Whitely, "  well  you  may  be  amaaed ; 
but  not  at  the  falsehood  of  a  villain !— no,  that  is  not  amazing ! " 

"I  couldn't  have  believed  it  I"  rejoined  Uncle  John;  "I  reaXiy 
couldn't  have  believed  it ! " 

*^  I  don't  see  that  we  had  any  right  to  expect  that  what  he  stated 
was  the  truth.    It  is  now^owever,  useless  to  dwell  upon  that.    The 

festion  is,  having  (thank  Heaven !)  discovered  my  children,  how  am 
to  proceed?  As  I  explained  to  Valentine,  I  wish  to  do  nothins 
rashly.    Before  I  act,  I  am,  therefore,  anxious  to  have  your  advice." 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  Uncle  John,  "  I  scarcely  feel  competent  to 
give  any  advice  at  all;  I  seem  bewildered;  the  thing  appears  like  a 
dream.    Did  Baven  himself  enter  into  anv  explanation  ?" 

"Not  the  sUghtest :  nor  was  any  explanation  demanded.  It  was 
sufficient  for  me  that  he  confessed  that  the  children  were  mine." 

*'  But  I  cannot  conceive  what  induced  him  to  wish  to  keep  them 
ft€fm  you !  What  object  could  he  have !— what  mpiive !  Until  I  have 
some  explanation  from  him,  I  shall  not  feel  myself  Justified  in  advising 
you  how  to  act  You  are  not,  I  hope,  in  hsuste ;  let  me  go  to  him  sk 
once  and  hear  what  he  has  to  say  upon  the  subject  I  shall  then  be 
better  able  to  judge.  .  Shall  I  do  so  ?" 

"  By  all  means,  if  you  wish  it,"  replied  Whitely ; "  I'm  in  no  sort  of 
haste.  I  can  wait" 

'*  ru  detain  you  hut  a  yerj  short  time,"  said  tTncle  John ;  Til  be 
back  as  soon  as  possible  Valentine,  remain  with  Mr.  Whitely  till  I 
return." 

He  then  left  them,  and  having  sent  to  Baven  to  request  an  imme« 
cUate  interview,  which  was  granteq,  he  proceeded  to  the  room  in  which 
the  secret  had  been  revealed,  and  in  which  he  found  Baven  apparency 
half  dead.  ^ 

Their  meeting  was  awkward,    Baven  himself  seemed  ashamed  to 
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advanoe.  while  Uncle  John  felt  that,  if  he  offered  his  hand  as  a  friend, 
he  should  be  a  hyDocrite.  They,  therefore,  regarded  each  other  with 
coldness;  but  Uncle  John,  the  very  moment  he  had  taken  a  chair,  said^ 
**  My  good  friend,  how  came  you  to  mislead,  to  deceive  me  ?  While 
conducting  the  arrangement  which  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  to  con- 
duct, I  dia  expect,  I  had  a  right  to  expect,  that,  actins  as  I  was  in  the 
capacity  of  friend  to  both  parties,  both  parties  would  treat  me  with 
fairness  and  candour.  I  am,  however,  sorry  to  find  that  you  were  not 
candid  with  me— that  you  induced  me  to  believe  that  .which  has  been 
proved  to  be  false/' 

"  It  is  true/'  said  Baven,  "  that  although  I  was  guilty  of  no  direct 
fJEdsehood,  I  led  you  to  belieYe.  when  I  said  that  I  toould  not,  that  I 
meant  that  I  could  not  give  any  information  on  the  subject  of  the 
children :  thJit  I  admit,  and  I  was  prompted  to  this  species  of  prevai^- 
cation  by  a  most  powerful  motive ;  out  as  I  have  ever  regarded  you  as 
one  who  would  scor^  to  press  heavily  upon  a  fallen  man,  harshness 
from  you  is  what  I  did  not  expect:  it  is,  sir,  a  thing  which  I  will  not 
endure.** 

•*  I  have  no  desire  to  be  harsh,"  said  Uncle  John ;  "  I  have  no  right 
to  be  harsh ;  but  I  have  a  ri^ht»  when  a  man  misleads  me,  to  let  him 
Jtnow  that  1  feel  myself  aggrieved/' 

"  Even  assuming  that  you  have  this  right,"  rejoined  Haven,  "  is  it 
correct  is  it  generous  to  exercise  it  just  as  you  see  a  man's  spirit  hroken 
down?^' 

"  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  augment  any  man's  affliction,  but—" 

"  Had  I  been  lost,"  resumed  Baven,  **  to  every  sense  of  generosify 
and  of  iustice,  or  dead  to  everv  virtuous  feeling,  viewing  the  world  as  it 
is,  and  like  a  man  of  the  world  holding  its  opinion  in  contempt,  all  this 
would  have  been  avoided.  I. should  not  have  been  plaoed  in  so  humi- 
liating a  position :  but  as— by  virtue  of  endeavouring  to  conciliate  those 
who  never  could  oe  conciliated,  instead  of  putting  at  once  a  bold  face 
upon  the  matter,  and  settins  tnem  at  defiance— I  am  in  this  position, 
imkindness  at  the  hands  of  those  from  whom  I  expected  friendly  advice 
and  assistance,  has  a  tendency  to  make  me  callous,  and  to  incline  me  to 
treat  the  world,  as  the  world  treats  me,  with  disdain/* 

"  Mr.  Baven/'  said  Undo  John,  gravely,  "  I  do  not  think  that  you 
will  feel  yourself  justified  in  saying,  that  I  ever  behaved  in  an  unfHendly 
manner  towards  you," 

**  It  is  unfriendly  to  speak  with  harshness  to  mo  at  such  a  time  as 
this.  At  any  other  time  I  oould  have  borne  it.  It  is  only  when  a  man 
is  in  an  extremity  that  he  needs  a  friend,  and  that  is  precisely  the 
time  when  he  finds  himself  deserted.  All  that  I  have  done  since  the 
first  false  step  was  taken  the  whole  world  may  know:  with  that  single 
exception  there  is  no  act  of  mine  of  which  I  need  be  ashamed,  having 
been  prompted  by  generosity  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the 
purest  affection.  However,  I  have  no  wish  to  explain;  I  find  that  all 
are  against  me." 

"  lam  not  against  you ;  none  who  were  previously  for  you  are  against 
you.  I  spoke  to  you  on  the  subject  rather  sternly  I  admit :  but  why  P 
not  because  I  wished  to  be  against  you,  but  solely  because  I  conceived 
it  to  be  a  pity  that  you  were  not  more  ingenuous,  more  candid." 

**  I  was  as  candid  as  under  the  circumstances  I  could  be.  dr  at  least 
could  feel  myself  justified  in  being.  The  fact  of  those  children  being 
Whitely*!^  I  wished  from  my  heart  to  conceal  I  promised  her  who  was 
their  mother— I  promised  her  on  her  death-bed  that  I  would  keep  from 
them  all  knowledge  of  her  shame^  and  for  ever  would  it  have  be^  kept 
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from  them,  had  it  not  been  for  that  atrocious  hypocritical  villain  whom 
I  have  pampered  for  years,  and  who,  of  course,  sold  the  secret  alter 
having  sworn  solemnly  to  preserve  it  in  consideration  of  my  having 
given  nim  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  him  independent  for  life," 

"  Then,"  said  Uncle  John, "  their  mother  is  dead  ?'* 

•*Tes,  she  died  soon,  very  soon  after  she  left  her  husband;  for 
although  she  had  every  possible  comfort^  and  was  treated  by  me  with 
the  utmost  tenderness  and  affection,  the  step  she  had  taken  weighed 
so  heavily  upon  her  heart,  that  it  was  not  long  before  that  heart  was 
broken.  Her  children  I  loved  as  dearkr  as  if  they  had  been  my  own, 
and  had  they  been  my  own  they  could  not  have  displaved  a  greater 
affection  for  me.  That  dear  girl,  Louise,  was  especial^  fond  of  me :  I 
need  not  add  that  I  doated  upon  her,  I  aoat  unon  her  still;  I  love  her 
with  all  the  fond  intensity  of  an  affectionate  fatner,  and  must  continue 
thus  to  love  her  till  I  sink  into  the  grave.  She  luis  been  more  than  a 
child  to  me ;  she  has  been  an  angel !— May  the  angels  hover  round  and 
protect  her  for  ever !  Oh,  my  friend,  it  may  have  been  thought  that 
my  commerce  with  the  world  would  have  destroyed  the  best  feelings  of 
my  nature;  but  if  you  knew  how  purely,  how  devotedly  I  bve  that 
affectionate  girl,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  mv  having  descended  to 
prevarication,  in  order  that  she  might  still  be,  in  ner  view,  as  well  as  in 
the  view  of  the  world  in  general,  my  own  dear  child.  As  my  own  I 
have  cherished  her  fondly,  tenderly :  she  was  my  comfort,  the  fountain 
of  my  joy :  it  was  my  delight,  and  the  highest  delight  I  ever  experienced 
—to  promote  her  happiness;  and  yet  on  the  very  eve  of  my  pleasurable 
task  Being  perfected—gust  as  that  happiness  was  about  to  be  permanently 
secured,  she  is  proclaimed  to  be  not  my  own  child,  and  torn  from  me 
for  ever !  It  is  this  which  afflicts  me  beyond  the  j)ower  of  expression. 
Nothing  could  have  afflicted  me  more;  no  calamity  which  could  have 
befallen  me  could  have  struck  so  deeply  into  my  heart,  for  I  now  feel 
completely  alone  in  the  world,  deprived  for  ever  of  her  who  was  my 
solace— my  child !" 

Here  Baven  was  much  affected,  and  so  indeed  was  TJncle  John,  who, 
scarcely  knowing  what  to  say,  remained  silent.  At  length  Baven,  with 
considerable  emotion,  resumed: — 

**  It  may  have  been  wrong,"  said  he,  "nay.  I  cannot  but  feel  it  to 
have  been  wrong,  very  wrong,  even  to  wish  to  conceal  those  children 
fW>m  their  father.  I  cannot  justify  myself  nor  can  I  on  any  grounds 
be  justified;  still,  in  extenuation,  it  may  be  said  that  I  did  not  conceal 
them  wantonly,  or  with  any  cruel  aim,  my  object  for  such  concealment 
--besides  that  of  fostering  that  fond  devoted  girl  as  my  own— being  the 
performance  ot  my  promise  to  her  broken-hearted  mother,  that  her 
children  should  if  possible  be  kept  for  ever  in  utter  ignorance  of  her 
disgrace.  This  was  the  great  object  I  had  in  view,  and  that  object 
would  assuredly  have  been  attained,  had  it  not  been  for  the  treachery  of 
that  pernicious  miscreant.    But  the  die  is  cast— I  am  alone ! " 

Baven  again  nansed,  but  Uncle  John  still  knew  not  what  to  say. 
He  could  not  tell  what  Baven  really  was.  He  could  not  believe  him 
to  be  an  absolutelv  heartless  villain ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  conduct 
towards  Whitely  nimself  had  been  vUlanous  in  the  extreme,  he,  in  the 
view  of  Uncle  John,  had  certain  redeeming  points,  to  which  ne  was  not 
in(tisposed  to  attach  due  weight.  He  therefore  did  not  feel  justified  in 
saying  anything  which  could  be  construed  into  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject;  but  at  length,  finding  that  Baven  was  not  about  to  proceed, 
be,  conceiving  that  ne  ought  to  say  something  on  the  occasion,  mquired 
why  Fred  had  in  infancy  been  separated  from  Louise, 
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**  I  parted  them,"  said  Esyen.  *'  I  brousht  them  ni>,  not  as  brother 
•ad  sister,  but  as  oousins,  in  order  that  the  secret  might  be  the  more 
'effeotaally  preserved.  I  regfarded  it  as  being  highljr  probable  that  when 
Fred  became  a  man  his  curiosity  would  prompt  mm  to  go  back,  with 
the  view  of  ascertcdning  certain  matters  haying  reference  to  their  origin, 
which  Louise  would  not  think  of  herself,  or  if  she  did,  she  would  not 
hare  those  fadhties  which  would  be  at  his  command.  1  therefore  sent 
him  into  Wales,  and  placed  him  under  the  care  of  a  kind,  quiet  creature, 
who  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son,  and  a  good  fellow  he  has  made  of 
him ;  a  better  hearted  boy  never  breathed :  still  the  loss  of  him,  my 
friend,  I  could  endure :  I  have  not,  of  course,  those  feelings  for  him 
that  I  have  for  Louise ;  she  has  ever  been  with  me,— she  has  ever  been 
my  joy.  my  sweet  companion,  my  pride :  I  cannot  bear  to  part  with  her : 
I  feel  that  I  shall  not  long  survive  it ;  but  at  all  events  she  must  not  be 
torn  from  me  vet** 

"  We  shall  oe  able  to  arrange  that,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Uncle 
John.  **  Valentine  has  already  spoken  to  Whitely  on  the  subject  Til 
return  to  him,  and  urge  it  still  fiirther.  I  think  that  I  may  say  you 
mav  be  sure  that  that  at  least  will  be  arranjsed." 

''^Now  that  I  am  in  your  hands  again,"  observed  Baven,  **  my 
mind  is  more  at  ease.  You  will  do  the  best  you  can  for  me,  I 
know."  Jl 

"  All  that  can  be  done  shall  be  done,  be  assured  of  that  I  will  go  at 
once,  and  make  the  best  arrangement  I  can." 

Unde  John  then  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  Valentine  and 
Whitely  were  still  engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  while  the  sly  senti- 
mentalist, with  the  utmost  attention,  was  listening  at  the  window  with 
the  hymn-book  in  his  hand. 

It  was  abundantly  evident  to  Unde  John,  as  he  entered,  that  Valen- 
tine had  been  applying  the  balm  of  reason  to  Whitely's  inflamed 
passions  with  success,  for  he  was  perfectly  calm,  and  spoke  with  the 
utmost  composure. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said,  he,  when  Uncle  John  had  taken  a  seat 
beside  him,  *^are  you  now  in  a  position  to  give  me  advice  ?" 

"£  now  fed  that  I  am,"  replied  Unde  John.  ''But  in  the  first 
place,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  for  yourself  111  not  only  relate  the 
substance  of  what  paaied  between  ua,  but  will  repeat  it  word  ior  word, 
as  nearly  at  least  as  I  can  remember." 

He  did  so :  he  went  through  it  faithftilly :  he  made  no  eflbrt  to 
oolour  any  fact :  the  noints  whion  rolated  to  Kaven's  great  affection  for 
Louise  wero  extremely  effective ;  but  that  effect  was  produced  without 
design. 

Whitely  was  throughout  most  attentive.  He  weighed  every  word. 
Sitting  in  a  studious  attitude  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  not  a 
single  muscle  moved,  nor  did  he  utter  a  syllable  until  Uncle  John  had 
ooncludedy  when  he  exclaimed  aloud, "  Had  he  not  been  the  seducer  of 

ar  wife,  I  could  have  honoured  him  I—had  he  taken  the  childron  of  a 
len  woman,  not  bemg  himself  the  cause  of  her  fall  and  thus  cherished 
them  until  the  feelings  of  a  father  had  been  ensenaered,  I  would  have 
worshipped— aye,  wonkipped  that  man !— but  Being  the  seducer,  the 
murderer  of  my  wife,  his  love  for  them  prompts  me  to  hate  him  the 
more !  But  I  will  be  calm— I  will  still  be  calm !— he  has  robbed  me 
of  their  affeoticm— the  dear  love  of  my  own  children— still  I  will  be 
oalm." 

During  this  burst  of  passion,  brief  as  it  was,  the  sentimentalist  at  the 
window  phK^  the  bymn*book  upon  his  knees,  and  rubbed  his  hands 
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in  a  state  oC  ecstasy.  He  was  in  raptures,  and  would  have  gloried  in  it 
had  Whitely,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  rushed  into  Baven's  room,  and 
either  strangled  him  or  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  Whitely,  however, 
as  if  to  cut  the  sentimentalist  to  the  soul,  resumed  his  former  attitude, 
and  after  a  pause,  said,  tranquilly,  "  Well,  my  friend,  what  do  you 
advise?" 

"Why,"  replied  Unde  John,  "  I  should  say  that  for  the  sake  of 
poor  Louise,  and  for  her  sake  alone,  things  ousht  to  remain  for  the  pre- 
sent SiS  they  are.  You  of  course  would  not  think  of  oompelling  her  to 
quit  the  house  at  an  hour's  notice.  Under  the  oircumstances,  that 
would  be  on  your  part  impolitic,  seeing  that  it  might  tend  to  sho^  her 
feelings,  and  thus  to  create  an  unfavourable  first  impression.  No,  Ic^ 
what  IS  to  be  done  be  done  gently.  For  a  day  or  two,  say,  let  no  stir 
be  made  in  the  matter;  in  the  interim,  you  know,  something  may 
strike  us :  at  all  events,  nothing  can  be  gained  either  by  harahneas  or 
iirecipitation." 

"  In  that  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  Whitely.  "  Well,  my  friend. 
Well  !•— I  will  be  advised  by  you :  for  the  sake  of  my  <^d,  X^l  allow  her 
to  remain  for  a  day  or  so,  m  order—" 

"  You're  a  fool,  sir,  if  you  do,  sir ! "  exdlaimed  the  sentimentalist. 

"  Come  here,  sir,"  said  Valentine. 

«  D'yyr  think  I'm  afeared,  then,  to  come  ?  "  cried  the  fellow,  oloains; 
his  hymn-book,  and  bouncing  up  to  the  table  with  great  ftorooity  of 


^*  Now,  sir,"  said  Valentine,  "why  will  Mr.  Whitely  be  a  •fool' for 
altowing  his  daughter  to  remain  here  for  the  present  P" 
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know  it !    Vix  sure  of  it  I    Oh !  I'd  let  her  rexnun  with^  that  wou  of 
Satan!  not—" 

"  Joseph,"  said  Whitely,  with  much  coolness,  "I  don't  think  that  I 
shall  want  you  again  to-day :  you  oan  gp  now,  but  let  me  see  you  early 
in  the  morning." 

"  Verp  well,  sir !  Oh !  very  well ;  but  you  take  my  advioe^  sir ; 
don't  you  let  her  stop :  if  you  do,  you  only  study  the  oomfortabilities 
of  a  man  which  has  a  soul  as  never  can  and  never  ought  to  be  saved.** 

"  At  ten  in  the  morning,"  said  Whitely, "  I  shall  expect  you." 

This  quiet  way  of  repudiating  the  advice  of  the  sentimentalist  did 
not  exactly  meet  his  approbation :  he,  notwithstanding,  on  the  insttmt 
prepared  to  dewt,  and  having  delivered  himself  finely  of  **  Oh!  very 
well !"  he  raised  his  extensive  cravat,  and  left  the  room  with  the  air  of 
an  individual  slightly  offended. 

"  Is  that  the  man  who  was  formerly  in  your  service  ?"  inquired  Uncle 
John. 

**  Yes,"  replied  Whitely,  *'and  I  believe  him  to  be  one  of  the  vilest 
and  most  contemptible  scoundrels  that  ever  had  existence,  although  in 
this  case  I  have  been  of  course  compelled  to  employ  him.  Howevei^ 
to  revert  to  the  great  subject— for  to  me  it  is  great,  indeed  all  in  all— I 
am  willing  to  follow  your  advice,  that  is  to  say,  I'll  consent  to  albw 
my  oliildren  to  remain  here  a  d^  or  two  longer,  or  until  they  shall 
have  recovered  from  the  sudden  effects  of  the  disclosure,  provided,  my 
friend,  you  feel  sure,  quite  surei,  that  there  will  be  nothmg  like  con- 
cealment." 

"I  do  feel  sure."  said  Uncle  John,  "w  sure,  that  I  would  willingly 
-'*qke  my  hfe  that  nothing  of  the  sort  will  be  attempted." 
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**  And  80  would  I,"  cried  Valentine;  "indeed,  I  might  nerhaps be 
justified  in  declaring,  in  the  name  of  Louise,  that  if  under  the  oircum- 
stances  such  a  proposition  were  made,  it  would  be  spumed.''  . 

"  I  am  satisfied,*  said  Whitely.  "  Thus,  then,  let  it  be.  I  shall  pro- 
bably see  you  in  the  course  of  to-morrow  ?" 

''At  any  time/'  replied  Uncle  John;  "but  if  you  are  not  engaged, 
let  us  dine  together  to-day.  Walk  home  with  me,  and  then  we  can 
talk  matters  quietly  over.  It  will  be  much  better:  come,  what  say 
you?" 

Whitely  consented,  and  the7  almost  immediately  afterwards  left  the 
house,  much  to  the  gratification  of  Valentine,  with  whom  Whitely 
ehook  hands  with  unusual  warmth,  on  being  accompanied  by  him  to 
the  door. 

While  descending  the  stairs  with  them,  Valentine  heard  a  most  sin- 
gular uproar  below  \  but  the  moment  they  were  flone,  his  ears  were 
assailed  with  half-stifled  cries  of  "  Murder !— murder  '.—Fire !— fire  1 — 
Help !— -help !— Fire !"  mingled  with  certain  shouts  of  indignation  and 
derision. 

As  all  this  was  extremely  irregular,  Valentine,  without  the  slightest 
ceremony,  hastened  below,  and  on  arriving  at  the  door  of  the  kitchen, 
beheld  a  strikingly  effective  and  deeply  interesting  scene. 

Joseph,  the  sanctimonious  and  sentimental  Joseph— who,  on  being 
dismissed  by  Whitely,  had  been  silently  seized  by  the  servants,  who 
were  anxious  to  settle  certain  matters  with  him  privately—was  at  that 
particular  period  before  the  fire,  between  the  reflector  and  the  dripping 
utensil,  in  the  central  pool  of  which  his  devoted  smalls  had  been 
immersed ;  and  while  the  coachman  held  him  tightly  by  tbe  collar,  and 
looked  at  him  very  fiercely  indeed,  the  cook  shook  him  with  great 
abilitjr  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she  held  to  his  noble  breast 
a  sacrificial  spit,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  without  being 
pierced,  to  move  forward,  and  as  ibr  steppine  back !— why,  the  fire  was 
very  large,  and  very  clear  at  the  bottom,  while  at  the  top  the  flames 
ascended  with  a  roar.  It  was  an  affecting  sight.  In  the  Martyrology 
of  the  middle  ages,  there  is  nothing  at  all  like  it  described.  The  idea 
of  an  individual,  a  tidy  individual,— an  individual  moreover^  of  senti- 
ment and  feeling,  being  pinned  in  this  position— the  tails  of  his  respect- 
able coat  being 'scorched,  even  after  his  smalls  had  been  saturated  with 
hot  mutton  wi,  is  appalling:  and  if  the  idea^  the  bar^  idea,  is  appalling, 
what  must  the  reahty  have  been ! 

And  yet  there  stood  Valentine  coolly  at  the  door,  while  the  victim 
was  being  thus  roasted  behind  and  assaulted  in  front  by  two  creatures, 
neither  of  whom  had  the  slightest  respect  for  his  feelings,  and  who  were 
stimulated  by  the  applause  of  the  butler,  the  footman,  and  two  house- 
maids, who  were  absolutely  base  enough  to  glory  in  the  scene !  Why. 
it  was  monstrous !— almost  as  monstrous  as  the  outrage  itself  1  And 
whv.was  that  outrage  committed  ?  Why  simply  because  this  individual 
had  in  the  plenitude  of  his  poUteness  undertaken  to  pay  into  a  certain 
Savings'  Bank  certain  sums  of  money,  belonging  to  those  two  creatures, 
which  money,  while  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the  world's  un- 
ri(;hteousness,  he  had  altogether  forgotten  to  pay  in,  albeit  every  sum, 
without  a  single  exception,  had  been  entered  in  their  books  with  the 
utmost  regularity!  It  was  for  this,  forsooth— this  omission,  this 
oversight— that  he,  a  respectable  person,  was  pummelled— that  he  was 
made  to  sit  with  white  kersejmere  smalls,  first  in  a  dripping-pan's 
well-supplied  pool,  and  then  m  an  adjacent  scuttle  of  coals- that  he 
was  throttled,  oalf-stnuigled,  and  shaken,  by  the  coachman,  and  scan- 
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fied,  nay,  almoslr  sacrifioed  by  the  cook,  while,  the  perspiralioii  startliig 
in  a  state  of  alarm  from  every  pore,  he  was  oeing  roosted  behind  into 
actual  crackling!  Again,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  affecting 
sight.  It  was  touching  in  the  extreme  to  hear  him  implore  them  to 
desist  He  spoke  to  them  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  righteous  man  upon 
the  subject  He  besought  them  for  their  own  dear  sakes  to  sive  in :  he 
assured  them,  with  a  heautiful  expression,  that  if  they  did  not  they 
oould  never  be  saved;  but  he  couldn't  reach  their  hearts— he  oould 
make  no  impression ;  they  still  kept  on,  until  he  caught  a  ghmpse  of 
Valentine,  to  whom  he  on  the  instant  cned  aloud  for  aid. 

"  Oh !  save  me,  sir !— save  me  ! "  he  exclaimed,  in  the  most  tonohing 
tones,  and  with  a  heart-rending  aspect, "  save  me,  or  I  drop ! " 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  cried  Valentine,  coming  forward.  "  Why  are  you 
here?" 

^ They  dragged  me  down  here,  sir;  I  didnt  come  down  o'  my  own 
accord.'^ 

•*  Well !  why  do  you  make  so  much  noise  P  " 

"  Oh !  theyVe  been  a-murdering  of  me,  sir :  they've  been  a-using  me 
flhameftil!    Thej[  have  indeed ! " 

Hereupon  the  ill-used  individual  burst  very  correctlj;  into  tears. 

^  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  P  "  inquired  Valentine  of  the  coach- 
man.   ''What  is  it  all  about?" 

The  coachman  and  the  cook  on  the  instant  set  to  work,  and  ex- 
plained it  all  with  amazing  clearness,  considering  they  made  a  duet  of 
it  throughout 

"  You  are  a  scoundrel ! "  said  Valentine,  addressing  the  senlamentalist 
which  was  highly  reprehensible;  but  he  said^  *'  You  are  a  scoundrel ! " 
and  then  added.  "  Do  you  mean  to  return  this  mone^  P  " 

''  You  havenMi  heered  the  merits  of  the  case,"  cried  the  grossly  in- 
used  man,  while  with  a  knife  he  was  endeavouring  to  scrape  the 
grease  off  his  clothes,  and  thereby  to  restore  the  respectability  of  his 
apnearance. 

'^  You  received  this  money  to  pay  in,  did  you  not  P" 

**  I  certingly  did." 

"  And  you  did  not  pa^  it  in." 

•*  Why,  thafs  where  it  is— that* s  the  point ! " 

^Exactly ! "  said  Valentine, "  that  w  the  point  Instead  of  putting 
it  into  the  bank  vou  put  it  into  your  pocket  There's  no  mistaking  the 
poiwi  /  Now,  villain,  I  mean  to  take  tins  matter  entirely  into  my  own 
hands.    The  sum  ;^ou  have  thus  stolen  is  twenty-five  pounds." 

"I  didn't  steal  it !— nor  it  aint  twenty-five  pounds !  But  111  give 
'em  the  twenty-five  pounds !  Lor  bless  us !  I  aint  destitute  of  twenty- 
five  pounds  1 " 

'*i  know  that  you  are  not,"  said  Valentine;  "but  we  shall  want  a 
hundred  pounds  of  you  to  settle  this  affair." 

*^  A  hundred  pounds !  You  won't  get  a  hundred  pounds  out  of  me,  I 
can  tell  you." 

*'  Oh,  ye&we  shall ! "  said  Valentine.  "  Coachman !  I  want  you  to 
run  to  mWhitely-." 

"  Mr.  Whitely  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  private  affairs." 

"  Oh !  but  in  this  case  he  will  have  a  Uttle  to  do  with  them.  You 
have  a  cheque  of  his  now  in  your  possession.  That  cheque  shall  be 
stopped." 

'  But  it  shall  not  be  stopped !  And  if  it  is,  I  can  recover:  I  can 
Teoqyer,8ii\bylaw." 

Law  I  That  is  well  thought  of!— an  excellent  suggestion.    It  will  be 
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the  shorter  way.  Oh !  never  mind  the  money.  Coachman !  fetch  me 
an  officer." 

"An  officer!  What  for?" 

*"  Merely  to  take  you  into  custody.'* 

''But  rye  committed  no  crime !  Ifs  only  a  deht— it  aint  a  rob- 
beryV' 

"We  shall  see  what  it  is,  when  we  get  before  the  map^istrate ;  and 
since  I  haye  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  be  assured  that  if  it  be  a  trans- 
portable offence,  you  shall  be  transported.    Fetch  me  an  officer." 

**  Oh !  for  the  loye  of  ^prace,  sir,  don't  send  for  no  officers !  I  don't 
like  officers ;  I  don't,  sir,  mdeed,  sir !  I'll  giye  cook  and  coachman  the 
money  back  with  pleasure." 

*'  You  shall  giye,  sir,  fifty  pounds  to  each  of  them.  By  doing  so  only 
can  you  induce  me  not  to  proceed  according  to  law." 

"  But  fifby  pounds  a-piece,  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred  pound,  air,— con- 
sider, sir,  what  an  enormity ! " 

"Well!  it  is  not  of  much  importance.  It  will  be  better  that  you 
should  pay  in  person,  perhaps,  after  all." 

"  But  rd  rather  no^  sir !  much  rather  not** 

"  Whaf  s  the  amount  of  that  cheque  ?  " 

"If  s  only  a  hundred  and  fifty,  sir :  only  a  hundred  and  fifty."* 

"Very  well.  Mr.  Bayen  had  provided  amply  for  you  when  yon 
betrayed  him :  you  will  therefore  take  your  choice :  either  giye  one 
hundred  pounds  out  of  that  cheque,  to  those  two  persons  whom  you 
have  robbed,  or  take  the  consequences  of  being  pursued,  as  I  will  pur- 
sue you,  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law." 

"  But  fifty,  sir !  fifty  between  'em  !~surely  that  will  content  'em ! 
they  wouldn't  like  to  press  upon  me  too  hard  ! " 

*'  Nothing  less  than  the  sum  I  named  shall  they  receive.  Decide  at 
once:  if  you  hesitate— " 

"No,  no,  no;  I  don't  hesitate,  only  it  is oer:^ hard ;  I'll  send  ihem 
the  money  to-morrow." 

"  You  are  not  to  be  trusted.   No,  that  will  not  do." 

"Well,  as  soon  as  I  get  the  cheque  cashed,  sir.  111  come  back,  upon 
my  word  and  honour." 

"I  have  no  faith  in  either  your  word  or  your  honour.  Besides,  I 
am  inclined  to  take  the  responsibility  entirely  off  your  hands.  Give 
coachman  the  cheque.  It  will  save  you  a  deal  of  trouble.  Let  him  get 
it  cashed,  and  then  the  thing  will  be  settled." 

"I'U  not  give  him  the  cheque !  I'd  rather  die  than  be  thus  plundered 
of  my  money.    I  won't  do  it" 

"  very  well.  We  now  see  the  value  of  your  word  and  honour.  You 
have  taken,  your  choice.  We'll  bave  no  further  parley.  An  officer 
shall  be  sent  for  at  once,  and  I'd  have  you  understand,  that  if  once  you 
get  into  an  officer's  hands,  the  thing  must  go  on ;— a  compromise,  then, 
will  be  out  of  the  question." 

The  cruelly  ill-used  individual  did  not  like  this  by  any  means.  He 
wept  bitterly,  and  sobbed  like  a  child,  but  having  a  natural  horror  of 
being  brought  to  justice,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment that  would  oe  inflicted  upon  him,  in  the  event  of  his  being  unable 
to  convince  the  court  that,  in  Keeping  the  money  he  had  no  cQshonest 
motive,  he  eventually  drew  forth  the  checiue,  and  save  it  to  the  coach- 
man to  get  cashed ;  and  while  doing  so  it  was  really  heart-rending  to 
Bee  him.  The  coachman  was,  of  course,  in  the  highest  possible  spirits, 
and  so  was  the  cook,  but  the  rest  of  the  servants  were  not.  perhaps,  in 
such  9C8ta8i68  as  they  would  have  been,  had  it  happened  that  they  had 
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been  plundered  as  well.  They  were  not,  however,  displeased ;  on  the 
contrary  they  enjoyed  the  thing  much*  and  endeavoured  in  their  way 
to  solace  the  victim,  who  was  at  that  time  a  most  intensely  miserable 
man. 

As  the  coachman  had  been  ordered  to  tAke  a  cab  to  the  banker's 
and  back,  he  soon  returned  with  three  fifty-pound  not<^,  which  he 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Valentine,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  victim,  gave 
one  to  cook,  another  to  coachman,  and  the  third  to  the  victim  himself, 
at  the  same  time  intimating  to  him  that  he  was  then  at  perfect 
liberty  to  go. 

Of  course,  the  state  of  the  sentimez^talist's  mind  at  that  period  was 
extremely  afflicting:  his  heart  was  wounded  to  an  unfathomable  depth, 
while  the  feeling  which  reigned  in  the  ascendant  were  those  of  agony. 
He,  notwithstanding,  without  delay,  took  the  hint  that  he  mig^t  leave, 
for,  having  deposited  his  note  in  a  Sag,  he  looked  at  his  enemies  wifji 
unspeakable  ferocity,  and  stepped  into  the  area,  from  which  he  declared 
with  great  solemnity,  that  they  should  suffer  for  what  they  had  done, 
and  that  he  would  have  his  revenge  upon  them  [all,  and  having  deli- 
vered himself  freely  to  this  effect,  he  rushed  up  the  steps  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  madness. 

Yalentme— who  felt  that  although  the  settlement  of  this  matter  had 
taken  up  some  time,  that  time  had  not  been  altogether  wasted— now 
returned  to  Louise,  whom  he  found  with  the  widow,  still  in  tears. 

"  Come,  my  dear  girl,"  said  he,  taking  her  hand  j  this,  indeed,  must 
not  be ;  I  must  not  have  you  trembliug  as  il  you  were  on  the  brink  of 
despair!" 

"Oh!  my  dear  Valentine !"  exclaimed  Louise,  again  bursting  into 
tears :  "  you  are  the  only  one  on  earth  now,  to  whom  I  oan  with  con- 
fidence look  for  protection !" 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Valentine,  assuming  a  gaiety,  with  the  view  of 
relieving  her,  to  some  extent,  of  her  sadness.  "  I  Know  it,  my  Louise, 
and  I  shall  presume  upon  it  accordingly.  I  have  you  now  in  my 
power,  and  shall  therefore,  of  course,  mt^e  you  act  precisely  as  I  may 
command." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  my  dearest,"  said  Louise,  with  much  emo- 
tion. '*  The  more  I  might  fed  myself  in  your  power,  the  less  I  should 
fear  your  tyranny,  mv  love." 

"  Have  you  so  much  confidence  in  me  ?  "Well,  I  believe  it.  Tou  axe 
a  dear,  good  ^rl,  but  you  want  more  courage." 

"But  consider,  my  dearest  boy!"  qried  the  widow, '^'consider  what 
an  awful  thing  it  is  1  It  is  not  like  one  of  those  common  occur- 
rences which  majr  be  borne  without  a  pang,  because  their  character 
is  ephemeral.  It  is  a  i)ermanent  thing,  my  lov^  you  must  rememb^, 
and  a  dreadful  thing  it  is  to  be  permanenti,  when  you  oom»  to  think 
of  it!" 

"That  is  a  very  correct  observation  of  yours,  mother.  You  aie 
perfectly  right,  fiut  I  can't  see  very  distinctly  why  we  should  either 
cover  ourselves  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  or  he  down  and  die,  because  a 
circumstance  occurs  over  which  we  had  and  could  have  no  control ! 
Besignation^  mother.— -your  own  favourite  resignation,— is  a  great 
Christian  virtue,  I  admit;  but  I  hold  that  it  does  not  become  us  as 
Christians  to  sink  under  every  trouble  which  may  assail  us,  seeing  that 
we  are  morally  and  physically  formed  to  opp9SO  them  with  success.  It 
IS  our  duty  to  grapple  with  troubles  as  they  rise :  if  we  do  so  boldly,  and 
at  once,  they  are  perfectly  sure  to  be  overcome.** 

Tes,  my  dear  boy,  that  is  all  very  well;  but  we  cannot  help  feeUog: 
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when  troubles  like  these  come  so  suddenly  upon  us,  we  cannot  but  be 
shocked :  it  is  natural." 

"  I  admit  it;  but  it  is  not  natural  for  a  shook  to  continue.  It  soon 
ceases  to  be  a  shock.  We  have  no  control  over  it :  we  cannot  ^apple 
with  it.  But  we  have  control  over,  and  therefore  ought  to  grapple  with 
the  effects  of  that  shock.  A  shock  no  sooner  comes  than  it  goes,  leaving 
its  effects  for  us  to  manage,  which  effects  can  be  managed,  and  ought  to 
be  managed :  he  who  allows  them  in  any  case  to  obtain  the  mastery  over 
him,  must  never  presume  to  boast  his  moral  strength.** 

"  Yes,  m^  dear,  this  mode  of  bidding  defiance  to  Fate,  by  standing 
erect,  and  with  a  bold  front  exclaiming,  *No  circumstance  shall  ever 
bow  me  down  to  the  earth ;  no  series  oU  troubles  shall  every  break  my 
spirit ;  nothing  shall  ever  prevent  me  from  grappling  with  an  enemy 
who  will  be  sure  to  conquer  me  if  I  fail  to  conquer  him  !*— this,  I  say, 
is  all  very  correct,  and  very  laudable  in  you  men,  and  nothing  more 
than  we  have  a  right  to  expect ;  but  with  us  it  is  totally  different,  my 
dear ;  we  haven*t  the  strength,  we  haven*t  the  nerve  to  bear  up  against 
these  things :  we  are  more  sensitive :  our  feelings  are  more  acute ;  our 
hearts  are  more  easily  wounded,  more  delicate,  more  tender,  more 
susceptible  of  sad  impressions;  this  boldness  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  us." 

**I  have  often,**  said  Valentine,  as  the  widow  took  the  hand  of  Louise, 
and  pressed  it,  and  held  it  in  her  lap,  *I  have  often  {thought  it  a  pity 
that  it  should  be  the  fashion  to  cultivate  female  weakness.'* 

"  The  fashion  to  cultivate  female  weakness !  The  fashion,  my  love— 
the  idea!** 

"Doubtless  in  your  view  it  seems  very  absurd ;  but  if  you  examine  the 
morally  enervating  tendency  of  the  present  system  of  female  education. 
you  will  find  that  weakness  in  every  point  is  cultivated  studiously,  and 
that  therefore  the  application  of  the  term  '  fashion*  is  correct.  But  we 
vnll  not  dwell  upon  this.  Whatever  your  physical  weakness  may  be, 
your  moral  strength— although  enervated  by  education— is  naturally 
equal  with  ours.  You  have  the  power  to  meet  troubles— for  troubles 
form  our  text— with  equal  firmness.  If  you  repudiate  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  of  course  weakness  will  prevail** 

"  But  this  of  ours/*  said  Louise,  **  can  scarcely  be  called  one  of  the 
ordinary  troubles  of  life— a  mere  casualty  !*' 

"  Granted.  If  it  were,  its  importance  would  be  diminished.  If  such 
things  were  to  happen  every  day,  we  should  think  but  Uttle  of  them ;  but 
troubles,  my  love,  are  the  emblems  of  cowardice :  you  no  sooner  oppose 
them  than  they  take  to  their  heels ;  but  if  you  fear  them,  or  try  to  run 
from  them,  or  sink  before  them,  or  exhibit  the  slightest  irresolution, 
they  will  tyrannize  over,  trample  upon,  and  torture  you.  Meet  them 
bolttly,  my  Louise,  and  behold  now  they  fly  !'* 

**  But  how  is  this  to  be  met  ?    How  am  I  to  meet  this  ?" 

•*  I  can  tell  you,  and  will,  if  you  promise  to  act  upon  my  advice.'* 

**  Well,  I  never  saw  any  one  take  things  so  cooUy  in  my  Ufe  !**  ex- 
claimed the  widow.  **  Whatever  may  occur,  however  serious,  however 
momentous,  you  look  at  it  as  calmly  as  if  you  had  expected  it :  nothing 
seems  to  disturb  you— nothing  seems  to  put  you  out.*' 

"  Many  things  disturb  me,  mother ;  but  I  look  at  whatever  difficulty 
may  occur  as  a  thin^  which  ought  promptly  to  be  met,  and  I  accord- 
inglymake  up  my  mmd  at  once  to  meet  it.** 

"what,  then,  in  this  instance,  would  you  propose?**  inquired 
Louise. 

*  Tou  promise  to  be  guided  by  me  ?  T 
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**  I  haye  bo  maoh  oonfidenoe  in  you,  my  love,  that  I  do,  without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation.  I  place  myself  entirely  in  your  hands.  I  will  go  by 
your  directLons :  whatever  you  direct  me  to  do  shall  be  done." 

"  You  are  a  dear,  good,  oonfiding  little  creature,  my  Louise:  but  I 
believe  you  know  that  I  knew  that  oefore.  Now  attend :  Mr.  Whitely 
is  your  father— there  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  of  that  now— and,  as  a 
father,  you  are  called  upon  to  regard  and  to  love  him.  Very  welL 
Now,  although  we  have  trequently  neard  of  such  things,  and  have  fre- 
quently seen  them  represented  on  the  stage,  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible 
ror  you  at  once  to  inspire  those  feelines  of  affection  for  him  which  a 
child  ought  to  feel  for  a  father,  and  which,  although  they  may  be  indeed 
engendered  in  infancy,  time  and  constant  communication  alone  can 
establish.  But  ^our  position  is  one  of  even  greater  difficulty  than 
that:  your  affections  as  a  child  having  been  engrossed,  cherished,  and 
ripened  by  the  love  and  fostering  care  of  another,  you  are  called  upon 
suddenly  to  transfer  those  affections  from  him  whom  joix  have  ever 
believed  to  be  your  father,  to  one  of  whom  you  had  previously  no  abso- 
lute knowledge.*' 

"  Precisely  so/'  interposed  Louise.  **  It  is  that  which  I  feel  most 
acutely.  It  is,  mdeed,  the  very  difficulty  which  I  fear  is  insurmount- 
able.*' 

**  A  moment's  patience"  said  Valentine.  "  That  is  the  point  to  which 
we  are  coming.  It  is  abundantly  dear,  that  if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, you  were  to  leave  this  house— in  other  words,  that  if  you  were 
to  leave  Mr.  Baven  to  live  with  Mr.  Whitely—you  would  feel,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  excessively  awkward ! " 

**  Oh,  I  should  be  wretched !— perfectly  miserable ! " 

'  Exactly.    However  highly  you  might  esteem  Mr.  Whitely^  how- 


ever sincerely  you  mieht  respect  him,  or  however  toxious  you  might  be 
to  love  him,  you  would  be  conscious  that  you  possessed  not  those  feel- 
ings towards  him  which  a  child  ought  to  have  towards  a  parent— for 
those  feelings  must  be  established  by  degrees— and  that  very  conscious- 
ness would  render  you  unhappy." 

*'  It  would,  indeed ;  I  might,  perhaps,  in  time,  teach  my  heart  how  to 
love  him;  but  to  love  him  at  once,  as  I  feel  that  as  his  child  I  ought 
to  love  him,  would  be  impossible,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  so,  to 
me.  would  be  dreadfUl." 

''This,  then,  is  the  difficulty  which  we  have  now  to  meet  It  is 
manifest  that  you  will  not  be  permitted  to  remain  here  much  longer. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  Mr.Whitely  will  consent  to  that.  The 
question,  then,  resolves  itselt  to  this.  I'll  put  it  plainly,  because  I  con- 
ceive that,  in  all  such  cases,  plainness  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Will  it 
be  better,  under  the  circumstances,  for  you  to  live  with  Mr.  Whitely, 
or— with  me?" 

Louise  blushed,  and  dropjMBd  her  head. 

"  Nay,"  continued  Valentine,  "  I  do  not  expect  you  to  answer  this 
question.  I  have  undertaken  to  answer  it  for  you;  J  have  to  decide, 
and  really,  to  give  expression  to  that  which  I  most  sincerely  feel,  I  do 
think  thai  &11  things  considered,  it  will  be  infinitely  better  for  us  to 
marry  at  onccL  when,  without  the  slightest  annovance,  you  will  be  able 
to  imbibe  and  to  cherish  by  dejurees  those  feelings  for  Mr.  Whitely 
which,  of  course,  you  will  be  anxious  to  entertain." 

Valentine  paused ;  but  Louise  was  still  silent 

••  What  thmk  you,  mother  ?  "  he  at  length  continued.  *  Do  you  not 
think  that  that  will  be  the  better  course  to  pursue  ?" 

Why,  my  dear,"  returned  the  widow,"  that,  you  know,  is  an  ex- 
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tremely  delicate  question  for  me  to  answer.  It  would  certainly  at  once 
do  away  with  that  which  we  conceived  to  be  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
encountered.'* 

"  Of  course,"  rejoined  Valentine.  "What  I  propose  then,  is  this: 
that  the  fifteenth  be  still  the  happy  day,— -that  we,  Louise,  be,  as  we 
had  previously  settled,  on  the  fifteenth,  united.  This  is  what  I  propose. 
and  as  I  can  see  no  objection  at  all  to  it,  I  hereby  direct  you,  seeing  thai 
you  have  promised  to  go  by  my  directions,  to  prepare  for  our  union  on 
the  fifteentli  instant,  not  only  that  you  may  escape  that  position  of  em- 
barrassment which  we  have  just  been  considering,  but  that  we  may  no 
longer  be  subjected  to  those  disappointments  and  delays  which  we  have 
found  so  particularly  disagreeable." 

Still,  with  downcast  eyes,  Louise  was  silent ;  her  heart  beat  an  ap- 
proval, which  her  tongue,  however,  refused  to  express. 

**  Having  thus,"  resumed  Valentine,  with  a  smile,—**  having  thus, 
then,  given  my  durections,  my  task  is  for  the  present  at  an  end,  unless, 
indeed— for  I  nave  no  desire  to  be  despotic,— you  can  give  me  a  single 
reason  why  those  dkections  should  not  be  impUdtly  obeyed.  Am  I," 
he  added,  after  a  pause,  **to  understand  by  your  silence  that  you  know 
of  no  such  reason  ?  " 

**  My  dearest  Valentine !"  exclaimed  Louise,  fervently,  **  I  am  at 
your  d]sp(»aL  I  said  that  I  would  be  guided  by  you,  Valentine ;  I  will ! 
]But  do  not.  pray  do  not  wish  me  to  take  this  step  before  the  consent  of 
Mr.  Whitely— I  mean,  of  my  father— has  been  obtained." 

**  Of  course,  my  love,  he  must  be  consulted ;  I  would  not,  on  any  ao- 
count,  proceed  without  first  consulting  him." 

**  There's  a  dear!" 

**  Although  I,  on  one  occasion,  did  speak  harshly  to  him  in  order  to 
protect  Mr.  Baven,  I  beUeve  that  he  has  ceased  tp  think  of  that ;  and  I 
feel  quite  convinced,  that  when  I  point  out  to  him  the  peculiar  position 
in  which  you  will  otherwise  be  placed,  his  consent  to  our  immediate 
union  will  not  be  withheld.  He  dines  to-day  with  my  uncle.  It  may 
perhaps  appear  too  precipitate  if  I  name  it  to  him  to-day ;  but  when  I 
join  them  m  the  evening— they  wUl,  no  doubt^  have  been  conversing  on 
the  subject— I  will  invite  him  to  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  at  our  house, 
when  I  will  lay  the  whole  matter  before  him,  and  I  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  thai  for  the  sake  of  3rour  feelings,  which,  I  am  sure,  he  is  anxious 
to  study,  ne  will  readily  give  his  consent.  I)o  not,  therefore,  for  a 
moment,  anticipate  an  unfavourable  answer  from  him ;  feel  certain,  as  I 
do,  that  we  shall  have  to  encounter  no  opposition,  and  act  precisely  as  if 
he  had  consented  already." 

^  I  will  do  so,"  said.  Louise,  **  you  have  made  me  comparatively  happy ; 
you  have,  indeed,  proved  to  me  that  difficulties,  when  promptly  met, 
-vanish,  and  have  thereby  taught  me  a  lesson  which,  if  acted  upon,  must 
smooth  the  path  of  life." 

**  It  is  the  grand  secret,  mj  love,"  returned  Valentine.  **  But  I  wish 
it  were  a  secret  no  longer ;  if  it  were  but  universally  known,  the  happi- 
nesa  of  mankind  in  the  aggregate  would  be  very  materially  enhanced,  for 
it  would  then  be  apparent  to  all,  that  although  men  are  *  bom  to 
troubles '  they  are  also  bom  to  surmount  them." 

"""*  "  '.this 
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come.    I  shall  not,  at  all  events,  be  placed  in  that  distressing  position, 
if,  indeed,  we  are  not  opposed." 
**  Expect  no  opposition  from  Mr.  Whitely,"  said  Valentine,  **  I  am 
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oonyincod  thait  he  will  gladly  agree  to  anything  calculated  to  promote 
your  happiness." 

"Do  you  think  so?" 

**  I  am  sure  of  it !  he  has  proved  it  already." 

*'  He  is  a  good  creature ;  I  feel  that  I  almost  love  him  now." 

"  Proceed  with  your  preparations,"  said  Valentine,  rising  from  his 
seat ;  "  you  have  nothing  to  fear,  nor  have  you  any  time  to  losa  You 
will  remember  this  is  the  tenth !  The  fifteenth  will  soon  be  here 
Louise,  and  then,  mv  love !— and  then !"  he  added,  embracing  her,  and 
gazing  upon  her  with  the  fondest  affection — *^  But  you  know  the  rest ! 
ril  now  detain  you  no  longer ;  for  the  present,  adieu !"  And  again  he 
embraced  her,  and  having  given  the  widow,  who  was  more  than  ever 
proud  of  him,  a  filial  kiss,  he  left  them  in  tears,  but  they  were  not  tears 
of  sadness. 

During  the  whole  of  this  interview,  Fred  was  in  the  Hbraiy,  waiting 
with  the  utmost  impatience  for  Valentine  to  communicate  to  him  the 
result  of  his  conference  with  Whitely  and  Uncle  John.  He  was  very, 
very  wretched ;  for  although  his  case  differed  from  that  of  Louise,  inas- 
much as  he  had  never  regarded  Baven  as  his  father,  he  had  the  feelings 
of  a  son  for  Mr.  Llewellen  of  Caermarthen,  whom  he  behevedyof  oourse 
to  be  his  hondjide  father  still. 

When,  therefore,  Valentine,  on  leaving  Louise,  related  to  him  all  that 
had  passed,  as  well  between  him  and  Whitely  as  between  Baven  and 
Uncle  John,  he  felt  and  looked  more  bewildered  than  before. 

"  Phot !"  he  cried, "  tit  my  uncle— that  is,  Mr.  Haven— tit  he  confess 
it  himself  inteet  ?  Tit  he  say  my  father— I  mean  Mr.  Llewellen,  coot- 
ness  knows  it,  bur  ton't  know  phot  hur'm  apout;  hur  ton't  know 
phether  hur'm  stanting  upon  my  het  or  my  heels ;  its  like  a  tream  !— 
put  tit  he  say  that  my  father  was  not  my  father,  ant  that  my  name  was 
Whitely,  ant  not  Llewellen,  look  vou  P    Now  tit  he  say  that  ?" 

"He  did,"  replied  Valentine ;  *^and  it  is  of  course  perfectly  certain 
that  he  would  not  have  said  it  had  it  not  been  true." 

"  Oh !  there's  not  a  pit  of  tout  at  all  about  it  if  he  said  ao :  if  s  evitent 
he  woot  have  teniet  it  if  he  coot ;  putt  f  cootness,  now,  phot  am  bur  to 
too  ?    It  is  such  an  extraordinary  pusiness  ! " 

.    "  It  is  an  extraordinary  affair ;  but  we  must  manage  to  get  over  it^ 
.  !Pred,  in  some  way." 

"  Well,  how  am  hur  to  act,  look  you  ?  Only  tell  me  phot  hor'm  to 
too,  ant  hur'U  too  it !" 

"  Well,  we  shall  see.  Shall  we  go  and  have  a  dinner  together  some* 
where?" 

"  Apove  all  other  things  in  the  worlt !  You  are  not  then  oofaig  to 
tine  here  to-tay?" 

"  Why,  I  thmk  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  not  to  see  Bayen  mider  the 
circumstances :  you  understand  ?" 

"  Oh,  perfectly !— ant  hur  tedtetly  aoree  with  you.    Fhere  sliall  we 

CO?" 

"  Whv,  as  we  have  just  time  to  run  down  to  Greenwich,  M  give  yon 
some  white  bait.  It  will  be  a  change  of  scene.  We'll  have  a  quiet 
dinner,  and  then  immediately  return.  I  wish  to  go  home  early  to  join 
my  uncle." 

f  red  was  highly  pleased  with  this  propontioii,  and  as  they  started  at 
once,  he  seemed  at  once  to  forget  all  his  troubles.  It  is  true  that  on  the 
way  the  fact  of  Whitely  being  his  father  did  oooasionally  occur  to  him;  but 
the  thought  seldom  occupied  his  mind  more  than  a  moment ;  foras- 
much as  he  was  not  a  deep  thinker,  the  appearance  of  almost  enxy  new 
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object  WB8  saffioient  for  the  time  being  to  ennoss  his  attention,  while 
Valentine,  being  himself  in  high  spirits,  made  nim  as  gay  as  if  nothing 
of  an  extraordinary  oharaoter  had  oocuired. 

On  anrivmg  at  Greenwich  they  proceeded  without  loss  of  time  to 
that  which  is  decidedly  the  best  house  in  the  town,  and  ordered  dinner, 
and  until  it  was  produced,  Fred  amused  himself  at  the  window  by 
throwing  sixpences  into  the  depths  of  the  mud— it  being  happily  low 
water— that  sundry  particularly  mteresting  and  ragged  young  gentlemen 
might  dexterously  dive  after  tnem,  and  then  turn  ingenious  somersets, 
to  show  that  they  did  themselyes  a  pleasure  thereby.  And  it  was 
extremely  prions  to  behold  the  development  of  pure  joy  which  accom- 
panied tneir  agreeable  evolutions— evolutions  by  which  less  gifted 
individuals  would  have  been  smothered,  but  which  seemed  to  be  the 
prind]^  business  of  their  uninsured  lives.  They  were  in  raptures  as 
they  i>icked  up  the  sixnences.  and  translated  them  freely  from  the  mud 
to  their  mouths,  as  well  to  cleanse  as  to  secure  them,  while— actuated 
by  one  of  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  feelings  of  our  nature— they 
plunged  with  snri>assing  grace  for  more.  Pred  enjoyed  it  exceedingly. 
It  was  the  very  tning  for  nim :  indeed,  he  entered  so  rally  into  the  spirit 
of  the  Bcene^  and.  was  so  mucn  delighted  with  its  chief  characteristics, 
lAiat  when  dinner  was  produosd,  he  rather  regretted  it  than  not,  a  thing 
which  never  did  happen  to  hun  by  any  mistake  before. 

Once  at  the  table,  however,  he  c[uite  forgot  the  mud  larks,  having 
transferred  the  whole  of  his  attention  from  them  to  the  scene  before 
him.  He  ate,  and  atey  and  praised  everything  he  ate :  but  when  he 
oame  to  the  "  phite  pait,"  oh  I— and  goodness  knew  it— he  never  did  in 
all  the  world  uste  anything  so  delicious.  Were  they ''  tittlebats  ?**  He 
made  this  inquiry,  but  to  him  it  was  a  matter  of  the  slightest  import- 
ance, as  he  shovelled  them  into  his  mouth  with  the  fork  with  at  least 
as  much  spirit  as  grace. 

When  he  had  quite  given  in,  when  he  felt  and  exi)ressed  himself  per- 
feoUy  sure  that  ne  was  done,  Valentine  recalled  his  attention  to  the 
sulgeot  of  the  position  in  which  he  then  stood,  and  after  having  briefly 
touched  upon  various  points  connected  therewith,  he  explainedfto  him 
that  Whitely  was  then  dining  with  Uncle  John,  and  that  it  would,  in 
his  judgment,  have  an  excellent  effect  if  they  were  both  unexpectedly 
to  join  them.  To  this  proposition  J5>ed  vras  at  first  most  unwilling  to 
accede:  **  Hur  shall  pe  so  very  awkwart,'*  said  he ;  "hur  shan't  know 
how  to  act,  nor  phot  to  too,  nor  phot  to  say." 

"  Why,''  said  Valentine,  "you  have  but  to  act  as  you  would  under 
any  other  drcumstanoes.  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  you  to  allude 
to  the  matter :  I  question,  indeed,  whether  the  subject  will  be  men- 
tioned this  evening  at  all." 

"  Putt  it's  unpleasant,  look  you.    Hur'd  rather  not,  inteet." 

"  Well,  111  not  press  it ;  but  I'm  quite  sure  Uutt  nothing  would 
delight  him  more :  and  as  you  are  his  son,  while  I  am  his  son-in-law 
nearly,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  begin  now  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  please  him." 

*^  Phy,  my  pov !"  exclaimed  Fred,  suddenly  throwing  himself  back 
in  the  cha^  with  his  eyes,  mouth,  and  arms  very  widely  extended,— 
•*Phy!"  Here  the  idea  stopped  his  breath  again.  *Phy!"  he  re- 
sumed, at  length,  **  phy,  phen  vou  marry  Louey.  you  and  I  shall  pe 
prothert'ia-lttw,  look  you  1  Well,  I  never  heard  of  anything  to  come  up 
to  that!" 

"  Did  it  never  strike  you  before  ?" 

**  ifc-ver !— cootnesB  knows  it^  now,  that  wUl  pe  peautiful,  inteet ! 
2  L 
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WelCapofTeall  other  things  in  the  worlt !  Oh !  her  ton^  care  now  a 
pit  moat  it !" 

"  Then,  shall  we  p^  this  evening  ?" 

*  Oh, yes !  hur^  o(^  my  poy,  hur*!!  oo;  hur  shall  fed  veiy  awkwart, 
putt  hur^ll  CO.** 

**  I  think  it  will  he  better.  Besides,  it  will  break  the  ice.  In  a  few 
dnrs  you  will  have  to.  live  with  him,  you  know." 

**  Hur  unterstant.  Very  coot  Te&  hur  think  it  will  pe  petter.  Putt, 
mypoy !— the  idea  of  our  peing  prothers-in-Iaw !" 

£Le  dwelt  up(m  this  idea  for  some  oonaderable  tune,  and  carried  it 
out  to  a  great  eztenl  and  viewed  it  in  every  diape  with  pleasure ;  in 
&ot,  the  subject  in  all  its  varied  ramifications  at  mtervals  lasted  him 
imtd  they  returned  to  town,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  until  th^  entered 
^e  room  in  which  Whitely  and  Uncle  John  were  sitting. 

To  Whitely  their  appearance  was  happiness.  He  rose  the  moment 
thev  entered,  and  gfteped  them  both  bv  the  hand,  and  stood  and  looked 
at  tnem  alternately,  as  the  tears  gushed  firom  his  eyes,  scarcely  knowing 
which  gave  him  the  sreater  pleasuxe^the  presence  of  Pre(L  or  the  &ot 
of  Valentine  having  Drought  him.  uncle  John,  too,  was  delighted  to 
see  them  come  in :  mdeed,  the  introduction  made  them  all  very  happy, 
and  they  spent  the  remamder  of  the  evening  together  in  £be  most 
pleasant  manner  possible." 

On  the  following  day— Yalentine  having,  in  the  oourse  of  the  pre- 
vious evening,  invited  Whitely  and  Fred  to  dine  with  him  and  his 
undo  at  the  house— they  all  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and  had  a  Tery 
agreeable  dinner;  shortly  alter  wMck  Fred— as  had  been  previously 
arran^— was  sent  for  post-haste  by  Louise;  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
left  with  the  promne  to  return  as  soon  as  possible^  Yalenttne  opened 
the  subiect  which  was  nearest  his  heart 

**  Well,"  said  he,  gaily,  *'  you  have  not  told  me  yet  how  yoa  like 
the  house  f* 

"  I  like  it  much,"  replied  Whitely ;  *  it  is  an  ekgant  house,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  ftirmshed  reflects  great  credit  upon  mm^odfM  judg- 
ment and  taste." 

Uncle  John  bowed  and  smiled:  he  felt  tha;t  temai^  to  be  parttcnlariy 
agreeaMe. 

"  Mr.  Whitely,"  said  Yalentin^  vrith  some  deliberatum, "  this  boose, 
as  yon  are  aware,  was  taken  and  furnished  for  one  special  purpose." 

*^1  am  aware  of  itu"  returned  Whitely,  "  ana  as  I  guess  your 
object  in  introducins  the  subject  now,  I  vnll  say  at  once  that  I  nope 
twkt  that  purpose  will  be  eventually  fulfilled." 

**  As  I  view  this,"  said  Valentine,  **as  a  consent  on  your  part^  as  the 
father  of  Louise,  to  our  union,  I  am  anxious,  in  connection  with  this 
subject^  to  appeal  at  once  to  your  feelings  as  a  fether,  and  to  your  judg- 
ment as  a  man.  Of  course,  Mr.  Whitely,  I  need  not  exphon  to  you 
the  poention  of  that  good  girl,  Louise;  you  understand  her  feelings  as 
well  as  I  do :  of  that  I  am  quite  certain.  But  first  allow  me  to  ask 
you  what  you  intend  to  do  with  her  when  you  take  her  away  firom 
Baven's  house?" 

'*I  mean  to  give  her  to  your-^to  enjoy  for  a  fiBw  months  her  sweet 
sociel7  alone,  that  our  affections  as  parent  and  child  may  be  developed 
and  cherished,  and  then  to  give  her  to  you." 

^ "  C^w€  her  to  me  now,"  said  Valentine,  with  neat  fervour  of  ezpres- 
sion ;  '  forego  the  pleasure  which  youanticipaterrom  her  society  before 
manage,  and  give  her  tome  now.* 

Whitely  was  for  some  time  silent;  bat  after  weighing  the  matter 
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deliberately  in  his  mind,  he  ndd,  **  If  I  should  qroose  your  ijnmediate 
mamage— I  do  not  know  that  I  shall,  but  if  I  should— you  must  not 
attribute  that  opposition  to  any  objection  on  my  part  to  you  as  a  son- 
in-law  ;  for  I  candidly  confess  to  you  that  I  nave  none :  you  must 
ascribe  it  solely  to  my  desire  to  oultiTate  previously  those  feelings  of  affec- 
tion which  I  am  of  course  aoxioas  shoula  exist  between  me  and  my  child." 

"  Precisely/'  said  Unde  John,  **  I  understand  your  matxve,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it  highly.  Although  not  a  father  myself,  I  can  enter  into  your 
nelings  as  a  father,  and  I  must  ssy  that  the  anxiety  you  have  expressed 
is  very  natural,  venr." 

''Tou  see,  my  mend,**  said  Whitdy,  ''I  have  been  deprived  of  the 
affections  of  my  children  from  their  infancy.  They  have  been  uncon- 
scious ev^n  of  my  eadstenca  Others  have  taken  that  i>laoe  in  their 
hearts  which  I  ought  to  have  occupied,  and  henoe  mv  desire  to  resume 
my  natural  position  with  regard  to  them  must  by  all  be  und«rdtood  and 
reroeeted.'' 

"^Of  course/'  said  Uncle  John,  "and  I  am  sure  that  Yalentme  sees 
the  matter  in  wedsdy  the  same  light." 

"  I  do,"  said  v  alentme^ "  I  do  understand  that  desirei  and  I  respect  ik 
Heaven  f  orlnd  ttuit  I  should  wish  it  to  be  in  the  smallest  degree  dimi- 
nished. But  why  are  jrou  anxious  to  oultivmte  those  feelings  of  affection 
previously  to  our  marriage  ?" 

**  Because,"  replied  WMtely,  ''after  marriage^  I  apprehend  her  affioo- 
tions  wiH  be  devoted  to  you.*'^ 

**]  hope  they  wiU :  I  am  sure  that  they  will:  but  not  exclusively ! 
That  kind  of  affection  to  wfai<dL  I  as  her  husband  may  be  suimosed  to 
be  entitled  wiH  not,  I  submit^  interfere  with  her  affection  n^  you. 
Women,  I  apprehend,  da  not  love  their  parents  less  for  loving  their 
husbandii  morei  If  that  were  the  ease,  marria^  would  be  destructive 
of  the  love  which  exists  between  parents  and  children,  and  he  who  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  man  whom  she  loved  would  be  thereby 
surrenoering  the  affections  of  his  child,— a  thing  of  which  he  never 
dreams."  

**  I  see  that,"  said  Whibely, "  I  elear]^  see  that." 

"Take  it  in  another  point  of  view,  continued  Valentine :  "assume 
that  Louise  loves  me— which  I  bdieve  from  my  very  soul— is  it  to  be 
expected  that^  in  the  event  of  her  remaining  far  some  time  single,  her 
love  for  me  will  be  diminished  in  proportion  as  her  affection  for  you 
shall  increase,  or  that,  foster  her  affeotuma  for  you  as  you  may,  she  will 
love  me  in  consequence  less  P' 


"  If,  then,  her  affection  far  her  fiither  would  not  interfere  vrith  ner 
affiBction  for  her  lover,  why  should  her  love  forme  after  marriage  inter- 
fere with  her  love  for  von  P  But  waiving  that  point— for  under  the 
circumstances  it  is  not  the  grand  one— let  us  look  at  her  feelings  in  the 
matter  without  reference  to  our  own.  She  leaves  Baven,  whom  from 
infancy  she  had  looked  upon  as  her  fether,  to  live  with  you,  who  have 
been,  up  to  this  time,  a  stranger.  Conceive  what  her  fedings  must  be 
in  such  a  position,  while  striving  to  transfer  her  affections  from  one  to 
the  other  I  Must  it  not  be  one  or  great  embarrassment  ?  Must  she  not 
feel  awkward  in  the  extreme  ?  If  so,  why  should  she  be  placed  in  that 
position  at  all?  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  whatever  feenng  you  may 
have  of  a  seiash  character— if  I  may  in  its  mildest  sense  use  the  term- 
is  so  natural,  that  you  cannot  repudiate  its  entertainment ;  but  I  am 
also  sore  that  you  are  indined  to  study  her  feelings  in  preference  to  yoor 
own," 

2L8 
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'*  In  that  yoa  do  me  but  justaoe,"  said  Whitdy. 

"Do  yon  not  oonoeive,  Uien,"  said  Valentine,  "that  she  would 
rather  escape  the  position  to  which  I  have  aJluded  than  embrace  it  P — 
that  she  would  rather— to  speak  plainly— be  married,  and  then  imbibe 
and  fondly  foster  those  feelings  of  affection  for  you  gradually,  than  be 
compelled  to  wait  until  you  have  become  satisfied  that  her  affection  as 
a  child  has  been  firmly  established  ?  Which  do  you  think  she  would 
prefer?" 

"Why,  I  must  oonfeas,"  replied  Whitely,  "that  I  think  she  would 
prefer  entering  into  the  marriage  state  at  once.  I  must  say  that  under 
the  drcumstanoes  it  would  be  but  natural  for  her  to  give  that  the  pre- 
ference." 

"  But  independently  of  that,"  oontinued  Yalentine,  "  as  a  mattor  of 
expediency,  I  would  urge  the  adoption  of  this  course,  without  the  fear 
of  being  regarded  as  an  advocate  pleading  for  myself.  Yourmat  im- 
mediate obj^  is  of  course  to  gain  the  affections  of  Louise,  very  welL 
How  would  you  proceed  to  accomplish  this  object  F  Is  it  eaaer  or 
more  effectually  to  be  done  by  opposing  in  UnUne  that  tsbep  in  which 
she  believes  that  her  happiness  is  mvolved.  than  by  allowing  that  step 
to  be  taken,  and  thereby  proving  not  only  that  you  have  her  happiness 
at  heart,  but  that  you  are  wilhng  to  sacrifice  your  own  strictiy  personal 
feelings  with  a  view  to  promote  it?  Will  you  not,  by  giving  vour 
oonsentL  be  laying  the  foundation  of  her  love  ?— in  other  wonrdi^  will  she 
not  rather  love  you  for  raving  that  consent  than  for  withholding  it  ?  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  beheve  for  one  moment  that  your  opposition 
would  have  the  effect  of  engendering  in  her  mind  any  species  of  dislike, 
but  I  do  think  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  surest  and  the  speediest 
way  to  wm  her  affections  is  bv  giving  your  consent  It  will  strike  her 
at  once  as  being  an  act  of  kmdness :  it  will  prove  to  her  that  your 
great  object  is  to  see  her  happy :  it  will  force  the  conviction  that 
you  fondly  love  her,  and  will  thereby  inspire  her  with  fond  love  for 
you." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you,"  said  Whitely ;  "I  am  quite  in* 
clined  to  agree  with  you.  Ton  have  put  it  very  forcibly  and  very 
correctly.  I  did  not  see  it  in  that  light  oefoie.  Having  set  her  mind 
upon  marriage,  certainly  my  consent  would  be  more  pleasurable  than 
my  oppositioiL  however  mudly,  or  with  whatever  arguments  it  might 
be  urged.    There  is  no  absolute  necessity  for  any  fiirtner  deh^ :  that  is 

Suite  clear ;  and  as  by  withholding  my  consent  I  now  perceive  that  I 
iiould  4)0  studying  my  own  feelings  alone,  it  shall  not  be  withheld.  I 
give  it  freelv.  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  you  that  I  will  willingly 
accede  to  whatever  you  may  propose.  She  has  had,  poor  girL  sufficient 
trouble  already.  I  feel  now  that  I  ought  not  to  disappoint  ner  in  this 
matter  aoain.  Let  the  daiy  be  named— no  matter  how  early— you  will 
meet  with  no  opposition  from  me." 

"I  felt  oertam,"  said  Valentine,  "that  I  should  induce  you  to  take 
this  view  of  the  matter,  but  I  am  not  on  that  account  less  happy,  in 
having  succeeded." 

"Upon  mvlife,  though,"  observed  Uncle  John,  "I  didnt  see  it  in 
that  point  of  view:  much  as  I  desired  the  settlement  of  this  aflSur,  I 
thought  that  another  delay  of  a  few  months  must  have  taken  place,  as  a 
matter  of  course." 

;•  That  was  certainly  my  impression."  rcgoined  Whitely,  "but  I  p«r- 
oem  the  force  and  justice  of  Valentine's  observations  and  I  therefore 
need  not  ask  if  Louise  is— I  will  not  say  anzLons.  but  willing  for  the 

arnage  to  take  place  immediately."   -^  — »  "^ 
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"Oh!"  cried  Unole  John,  playftilly,  "theyhaTe  settled  it  between 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that.  It  was  all  arranged,  my  friend,  before 
we  knew  a  word  about  the  matter." 

''As  fiur  as  the  consent  of  Louise  is  concerned,"  said  Valentine,  ''it 
certainly  was:  after  much  persuasion  on  my  part—for  I  had  far  more 
difficulty  with  her  than  I  n&ye  had  with  you— -Louise  did  consent,  but 
only  on  the  condition  that  I  succeeded  in  obtuning  tbe  consent  of  her 
lather." 

"  Did  she  make  that  a  sine  qud  non  T  inquired  Whitely,  with  much 
feeling. 

"  Indeed  she  did ;  and  urged  it  with  great  earnestness." 

"God  bless  her!  God  bless  her !"  exclaimed 'Whitely,  with  a  broken 
Yoice.  as  the  tears  sparkled  in  his  eyes,  "  God  bless  her ! 

"She  is  a  jewel,"  said  Uncle  Jomi,  "a  jewel !  you  are  a  happy  fellow, 
Val— a  happy  fellow." 

"I  believe  him  to  be  worthy  of  her/'  said  Whitely ;  "I  am  sure  of 
it.  Well,"  he  continued,  addressing  valentine,  **  and  when  is  the  day 
to  be?" 

"Why,  as  the  fifl)eenth  was  fixed  before  the  secret  was  revealed,  I 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  not  to  alter  the  day.  I  therefore  propose 
that  the  ceremony  take  place  on  the  fifteenth." 

"  Well  be  it  so,  I  have  no  objection  to  urge.  The  fifl)eenth  will  soon 
be  here,  out  the  sooner  the  better,  perhaps.  Let  it  be  the  fifteenth.  I 
have,  however,  one  stipulation  to  make :  she  must  not  marry  from  the 
house  of  that  man." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Valentine,  "I  anticipated  that,  and  have  ar- . 
ranged  it  in  my  own  mind  thus :  that  on  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth, 
she  leaves  Baven's  house  with  my  mother  to  take  up  her  abode  here; 
that  we  dine  here  together  on  that  day,  and  that  the  next  morning  you 
accompany  her  from  here  to  church." 

"That  will  do!"  said  Whitely,  "that  wfll  do.  I  quite  approve  of 
that  arrangement ;  it  will  do  venr  well" 

It  vras  accordingly  thus  settlec^  and  immediately  after  the  settlement 
had  taken  place,  f'rod  returned  in  high  glee.  Louise  had  introduced 
him  to  Miss  Lovelace,  a  voung  ladv  who  was  to  be  one  ot  the  brides- 
maids, and  of  all  the  most  neautifm  cirls  he  had  ever  seen  in  the  worlt, 
with  the  smf^e  exception  of  little  sister  Louey,  she  was  the  most  peauti- 
foL  and  oootness  knew  it ! 

This,  of  course  was  quite  sufficient  for  Valentine  to  go  on  with.  He 
seized  it  with  avidity,  and  rallied  poor  Fred  in  a  style  which  produced 
roars  of  laughter.  He  assailed  him  at  every  point,  and  Fred  met  him  in 
a  manner  too  droll  to  be  resisted.  He  again  and  again  declared  that  he 
felt  himself  in  love,  and  didnt  care  if  the  whole  world  knew  it  I  Thus 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  very  merrily,  and  at  eleven  they 
ail  left  tbe  house  much  deUghted. 

Valentine,  however,  vras  determined  to  communicate  to  Louise  the 

E*  ing  result  of  his  consultation  with  Whitely,  without  delar.  He 
therefore,  no  sooner  seen  Whitely  and  Uncle  John  home,  than  ne 
ed  with  Fred  to  Baven's,  and  found  that  Louise  had  been  expecting 
his  arrival,  her  heart  having  told  her  that,  however  late  it  might  be. 
when  the  party  taroke  up  he  would  calL  When,  therefore,  he  entered 
the  drawing-room,  she  flew  to  meet  him,  and  with  a  look  of  intense 
anxiety,  read  the  expression  of  success  in  his  countenance,  and  was 


^hy  do  you  look  so  intently  at  me  P"  mquired  Valentine.    "  Is  it 
to  see  if  I  have  been  taking  too  much  wine?" 
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**  No^"  replied  LoiikeLwitli  a  playftil  movement  of  her  heed,"  ""it  Is  not 
that.  YoaknowwhyllookatyoaBoearnestly.  -  Youknowthatitis 
to  read  that  which  I  feel  that  I  do  read,  the  £mA  of  my  lather  having 
giyen  hu  ooosenl    It  is  so,  ia  it  not  ?" 

*'lfy  dearest  girl,  it  is,**  said  Valentine^  who  then  sat  bedde  her  and 
eziiUined  to  her  all  he  deemed  it  neoeasary  for  her  to  know,  and  having 
impresBed  upon  her  how  worthy  Whitely  was  of  her  sIEboUod,  he  drew 
one  picture  of  happiness,  and  left  another  behind  him. 

It  was  then  paet  twelve;  hut  as  the  nifsht  waa  calm  though  dark» 
he  decided  on  wialking  home,  notwithstanding  he  knew  that  Uncle  John 
would  not  retire  till  he  returned.  He  had  aoaieely,  however,  left  the 
house,  when  an  emaciated  form  with  an  aspect  of  maoneai^  hoiried  past 
him,  muttering  incoherently  to  himself  and  then  suddenly  stepped,  and 
then  hurried  on  affaint  ^  ^^hen  again  stopped,  and  turned,  and  tiien 
again  hurried  on,  alternately  laughing  and  groaning. 

valentinie.  when  the  form  turned,  folt  a  sudden  thrilL  He  had  cer- 
tainly seen  uiat  figure  before !  Who  could  it  possibly  be !  Besolvedoii 
being  satisfied,  he  quickened  his  pace.  Again  the  fignre  stopped.  He 
paasedit,  and,  on  reaching  the  next  lamp,  turned,  that  the  lights  by 
nlling  upon  the  face  of  tiie  man,  might  aid  him  in  discovering  who  he 
was.  The  form  came  on,  groaning  and  gnashing  his  teeth  as  before: 
and,  on  reaohinjs  the  lamp,  stoppeaTagain,  as  if  struck.  The  light  fell 
Aill  upon  him ;  it  was  Walter !— mad;  obviously  mad !  HissunkBaeyeB 
glared,  and  he  looked  like  a  fiend. 

**  Just  Heaven !"  thought  Yalenlane.  ''This,  indeed,  is  a  dreadftil 
letribution !— Do  you  notlmow  me  ?"  said  he,  addressing  Walter,  and 
talrijTg  his  arm. 

"  You  can't  prove  it !"  cried  Walter,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Valentino, 
wildly.  ^  You  have  no  prooH  I  must  be  acquitted.  I  aid  moi  murder 
him  !—let  me  go." 

"  Do  you  not  remember  Valentine  ?** 

''Yes!  he  was  the  cause!  the  only  cause!— I  know  him:  I  know 


He  is  here:  he  stends  before  you:  I  am  ha' 
Walter  again  j^ared  upon  him,  and  seized  his  arm;  andhavi 
his  hand  over  his  eyes  several  times,  shook  lus  head,  and  said,  ' 
—no.   Yon  are  not !    Let  me  go  home !— home." 
"  111  KO  with  you,"  said  Valentine.    "  Tell  me  where  you  live.* 
*' I  told  you  before.   Let  me  go.   I  must  not  be  deteined.   You  have 
no  proof,  I  tell  you!    Ha,  ha!  No  proof  2*-no  proof!    Do  your  wont! 
Noproof !— Ill uai be  deteined !" 

Having  suddenly  disengaged  his  arm  firom  Valentine^s  grasp,  he 
hurried  on.  still  muttering  wildly  to  himself  and  occaaionally  giving  a 
maniacal  chuckle. 

Valentine  now  scarcely  knew  how  to  act;  should  he  give  him  in 
charge  of  the  police,  or  follow  himF  He  had  spoken  ofhomeL  He 
mkht  then  be  floinx  home.  Valentine  knew  not  at  all  where  he  lived, 
bu^  eventually  dedaed  on  allowing  him  to  proceed  without  interruption, 
resolved^owever,  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  until  he  should  enter  some 
house.  He  accordingly  kept  a  (ew  paces  behind  him;  but  in  order  to 
do  so,  he  was  oompelled  to  walk  as  fiuit  as  he  possibly  could,  and  some- 
times,  indeed,  to  run,  for  Walter's  pace  could  not  have  been  much  leas 
than  six  miles  an  hour. 

On  reaching  Bloomsbury  Square,  Walter  suddenly  stopped;  but  #«- 
on  turning  sharpl:  -■v^'*-^*    -  ^'^^  ■    *'*^».     • 


and  got  into 


larply  round,  he  saw  valentine  approaching  he  kept  on, 
Holbom,  where  he  increased  his  speed,  bemg  emrnXLy 
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anxious  to  avdd  all  pursait.  Valentine,  however,  kept  up  with  him, 
marrelling  at  the  extraordinaiT  strensth  he  displayea,  and  expecting 
every  moment,  of  course,  that  ne  would  either  turn,  or  stop  at  some 
house;  hut  he  still  kept  on  and  on,  until  he  readied  the  bottom  of 
Holbom  Hill,  when  he  turned  up  Earringdon  Street,  muttering  and 
laughing,  and  clenching  hisifiat^  and  striking  out  with  increased 
energy. 

'*  W  elL''  thought  Yalentine,  who  began  to  feel  fatigued,  "  it  is  impos- 
sible for  him  to  keep  on  at  this  rate  mudi  longer,^  when,  oonceiTinflr 
that  the  feet  of  his  xeepinff  behind  him  mis^t  accelerate  his  pace,  and 
perhaps  deter  him  from  going  in  even  when  he  reached  home,  he  crossed 
the  street  and  walked  on  the  opposite  side. 

Still  ^Walter  kept  on.  He  pased  !Eleet  Streel^  and  when  he  had  done 
so  he  looked  sharply  round,  and  as  he  could  perceive  no  one  behind 
him  he  sladcened  his  pace,  but  stopped  not  until  he  had  arrived  at 
Chatham  Place,  where  ne  made  a  drad  stand,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  dropping  his  hand  listlessly,  and  muttering  aloud.  Having 
stood  in  this  position  for  some  few  moments  without  raising  his  eyesL 
he  suddenly  started  off  ag^on,  and  proceeded  over  the  bridge  at  a  rapid 
rate,  apparently  most  anxious  to  get  home.  Just  however,  as  he  had 
reacnea  the  centre  arch  of  the  bridge^  he  turned  into  one  of  the  recesses 
and  leaped  upon  the  seat  In  an  instant  Yalentine  flew  towards  lum. 
and  oalkd  to  him  by  name!  The  wretched  maniac  heard  him,  but 
uttering  a  dreadful  yeH  of  defiance,  sprang  over  the  balustrade,  and  Yal- 
entine but  reached  the  spot  in  time  to  hear  the  water  opening  to  receive 
him  with  a  roar. 

How  was  it  posable  to  aid  him  P  How  could  he  he  saved  ?  "  Police! 
police  I  Help  I  help ! "  shouted  Yalentine,  darting  to  the  stairs,  and  a 
person  on  the  instant  ran  towards  him. 

"  A  gentleman  has  thrown  himself  from  the  bridge,"  died  Yalentine. 
**How  can  we  save  himP'* 

"  I  fear  we  can  render  him  no  assistance^"  said  the  stranger.  "  There's 
DO  waterman  near." 

Yalentine  rushed  down  the  steps,  and  the  stranger  followed.  The 
tide  was  running  down:  it  was  nearly  low  water:  every  boat  was 
aground,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  moving  upon  the  nver  within 
hail. 

*•  What,— what  can  we  do  ?  **  exclaimed  Yalentine. 

"  Nothing ! "  replied  the  stranger.  "  Nothing :  nothing  can  be  done ! 
He's  lost" 

The  tide  glided  smoothly  on.  Scarcely  a  ripple  could  be  seen. 
Once  Yalentine  saw,  or  ima^ned  he  saw,  the  nead  of  a  man  rise 
above  the  surfiice,  but  in  an  instant  it  disappeared,  and  was  seen  no 
more. 

Still  he  lingered  at  the  water's  edge,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stream, 
while  dwelling  upon  the  frightful  caiastrophe,  almost  in  a  state  of  un- 
consdousness,  until  the  stranser  aroused  him,  when,  with  a  heavy 
heart  he  proceeded  home,  and  by  relating  the  sad  event  fiHed  the  mind 
of  his  unde  with  horror. 
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&i  which  the  Histoiy  draws  to  a  Ckndiition. 

NxABLY  the  whole  of  the  foUowins  day,  Yalentine  was  endeatonring 
to  asoertain  if  the  body  of  Walter  had  been  found ;  but  his  efforts  were 
unsuooessfol.  He  took  a  boat  at  the  Tower  Stairs,  and  was  rowed  a 
considerable  distance  down  the  river,  stopping  to  nuJce  inquiries  at  eveir 
point,  but  could  hear  nothing  of  him;  nor  could  he  communioate  with 
nis  family,  not  knowins  where  they  resided.  He  could,  therefore,  do 
nothmg ;  and  although  He  strongly  felt  that  it  would  have  beoi  better 
had  he  arrested  Walter's  progress  on  perceiving  his  madnes8|  and  placed 
him  at  once  under  restramt,  he  could  not  reproach  himself  under  the 
circumstances,  seeine  that  he  had  done  that  wnioh  at  the  time  appeared 
to  him  to  be  most  advisable;  still  the  dreadM  event  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind. 

From  Louise,  of  course,  this  was  concealed.  Whitely  was  informed 
of  it,  but  it  went  no  farther :  the  preparations  for  the  marriage,  there- 
fore, proceeded  as  if  nothing  of  the  kind  had  occurred,  and  Valentine;,  in 
the  presence  of  Louise^  appeared  to  be  as  gay  as  before. 

As  Baven  had  been  mformed  of  its  having  been  decided  that  Louise 
should  leave  his  house  the  day  previously  to  that  of  her  marriage^  his 
spirits  now  became  more  than  ever  depressed.  He  was  indeed  a  wreUmed 
being.  He  felt  that,  although  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and  splendour,  he 
should  be  thenceforth  alone  in  the  world  without  a  child  to  love  hixn,— 
without  a  friend  to  esteem  him,— without  a  single  creature  near  faim 
with  whom  he  cared  to  associate ;  excluded  from  all  society— an  outcast. 

Sometimes  he  would  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  for  houra»  and  seek 
relief  in  tears ;  sometimes  he  would  bitterbr  rail  at  the  world ;  at  others 
he  would  sit  and  g»ze  upon  Louise  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  father,  for 
that  he  loved  her  dearly  no  doubt  could  exist  To  him  this  parting  was 
a  heavy  blow  indeed,  it  blasted  every  prospjeot,  withered  every  earthly 
hope ;  not  a  flower  could  he  perceive  m  his  path  firom  thence  to  the 
grave. 

As  the  day  of  parting  approached,  his  wretchedness  increased,  and 
when  the  thirteenth  arrived,  he  sent  to  beg  Unde  John  to  look  in 
upon  him,  if  even  it  were  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Unde  John  went  accordingly  the  moment  he  received  the  message^ 
and  found  him  dreadftilly  dejected.  His  eyes  were  dim  and  half  dosed ; 
his  cheeks  were  hollow,  and  nis  lips  livid ;  he  was  spiriUeas,  nervelesi ; 
despair  seemed  to  have  marked  him  for  her  own. 

'*^My  friend,"  said  he,  '*  if  I  may  still  call  you  so,  I  am  a  miserable 
man.  I  cannot  bear  to  part  for  ever  with  her  whom  fh>m  in£uicy  I 
have  reared,  loved,  and  cherished  as  my  own.  I  am  childlesB^  firiend- 
lesS)  helpless.  I  have  been  actively  battling  for  more  than  half  • 
century  with  the  world,  but  my  spirits  never  deserted  mcL  my  strength 
never  failed  me,  till  now.  What  vnilto  do,  v^  friend?  Give  me  your 
advica" 

"  Why,  upon  my  life,"  said  Unde  John,  '*  I  don't  see  what  advice  I 
can  give  you,  luless,  indeed,  it  be  to  raise  your  spirits,  and  to  bear  up 
against  the  calamity." 

"  Which  Is  predsdy  what  I  fed  that  I  can't  do.    I  seem  to  have  no 
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moral  strenKth,  no  courage,  no  nerve,  as  if  I  were  the  only  man  in  th» 
world  by  whom  a  wrong  had  been  mflicted.  Other  men  can  commit 
crimen  and  think  comparatively  nothing  of  them.  The  fiact  does  not 
afflict  them;  they  are  not  bowed  to  the  earth  by  the  reflection;  they 
can  stand  erect»  and  bid  the  world  defiance;  vet  I,  who  in  a  moment 
of  passion,  folly,  phrenzy— call  it  what  you  will— committed  an  act  of 
which  thousands  upon  thousands  around  me  have  been  guilty,  am  thus 
struck  down  and  tortured." 

*'It  must  not  be  ima^^ed,**  observed  Uncle  John,  "that  he  who, 
having  committed  a  criminal  act,  braves  the  world,  is  not  afflicted. 
He  may  feel  it  the  more,  for  that  feeling  is  usually  most  acute  which 
a  man  takes  most  pains  to  conceaL  I  nold  it  to  be  impossible  for 
an;;^  man  capable  of  reflection  in  its  popular  senses  to  inflict  ai^ 
serious  iojury  upon  another,  or  to  commit  any  orimei,  which  in  his 
heart  he  acknowledges  to  be  a  crime,  without  being  afflicted.  Some 
men  may  show  it  more  than  others,  but  that  is  no  proof  that  others  feel 
itless.** 

"Well,  but  my  friend— now-do  you— Oh!  I  remember  the  time 
when  my  pride  would  have  swelled,  when  my  heart  would  have  re> 
volted  at  the  idea  of  asking  any  man's  forgiveness;  but  my  spirit  is 
now  so  subdued,  I  am  now  so  humble,  that  ii  you  think  that  he  whom 
I  have  ii^ured  would  forgive  me,  I  would  solicit  his  forgiveness— «ye* 
even  on  my  knees." 

"Why,  as  far  as  his  forgiveness  is  concerned,"  said  Uncle  John, 
pausing—"  But  what  do  you  mean  by  forgiveness?  As  Christians,  we* 
are  taught  to  pray  for  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses  *as  we  forgive 
them  that  treqwss  against  us;*  but  the  forgiveness  which  we  pray  for 
is  so  perfect  that  it  comprehends  reception  and  reconciliation.  Do  you 
mean  by  forgiveness,  in  this  case,  reception  and  reconciliation  ?" 

"I  would  willingly  give  all  I  possess  in  the  world  to  be  thus  forgiveit 
by  that  man."  \ 

Ton  mean  of  course  for  him  to  be  reoondiled  to  yon,  to  associate 
with  you,  to  receive  you  as  a  friend  P" 

-I  do? 

Undo  John  shook  his  head  with  a  very,  very  doubtfUl  expression. 

"  Tou  think  it  impossible  ?"  said  Baven. 

**  Most  certainly  I  do.  I  have  heard  of  men,  who,  actuated  by  tho' 
vilest  and  most  sordid  motives,  have  received  and  associated  with  the 
seducers  of  their  vrives,  but  I  never  heard  of  a  virtuous  man  becoming 
reconciled  to,  or  receivmg  him  by  whom  the  wife  of  his  bosom  had  been 
corrupted.  Inasmuch,  therefore^  as  I  feel  that  Whitely  loved  his  wife, 
fondly,  passionately  loved  her,  and  as  I  know  him  to  be  a  strictly^ 
honourable  man,  I  do  think  it  impossible,  utterly  impossible,  to^revail 
upon  him  to  receive  you  now  as  his  friend." 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Baven, "  quite  satisfied  now.  But  without  such 
a  reconciliation  on  his  part,  nught  I  not  be  allowed  occasionally  to  visit 
his  children?" 

"  Why,  that  may  be  managed.  It  may  be  managed  without  any  formal 
consent  on  his  part.   He  wOl  not  be  always  with  them." 

"  You  see,  my  friend— I  know  that  you  see  and  understand  th& 
poation  in  whicn  I  am  placed.  I  have  studiously  kept  aloof  Arom  all 
sooiety :  I  am  a  man  or  no  fJEunily :  I  have  not,  to  my  knowledjse,  a- 
single  relative  in  the  world.  I  have  formed  no  connections,  no  friend- 
ships: I  have  not  a  single  creature  to  care  for  me,  with  the  exception 
of  yourself,  Valentine.  Fred,  and  Louise :  there  is,  it  is  true,  one  besides. 
wlKMe  favour  I  would  oonoiliate— I  mean  Valentine's  mother;  but  L 
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feel  that  I  ]m]8liu>t  think  of  that  K  tfaenfiBR^  jmienrt  iiw^-4fl 
4H&  faeDoefoctii  dmiTed  of  your  aooietj,  and  that  of  those  with  whom 
70a  axe  oonneote^-Hiie  world  wiU  be  to  IDA  a  pei&Gt  wildoaieK;  Ifi^ 
udeed  be  alone." 

**  You  q>eak  like  a  man  without  hope/*  said  Undle  John.  "  You  will 
not  be  deserted.  I  will  not  desert  you :  Valentine  will  not  desert  you : 
HOT  is  it  at  all  likely  &at  you  will  be  deserted  by  Louise,  whom  you  have 
treated  with  so  much  kindness  and  affection.'' 

"  My  friend,— and  tou  have  proved  yourself  to  be  a  friend  indeed,— 
we  are  all  Milde:  mi  that  I  wish  to  shield  myself  undo:  this  general 
proposition;  but  we  are  aU  of  us  ocoasionally  led  intcT  temputioniB^ 
which  we  feel  at  the  time  to  be  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  This  was  my 
•case:  at  the  neriod  from  whidi  the  birtii  of  all  my  troubles  may  be 
dated^  I  nelded  to  the  temptation  into  which  I  had  been  led;  but 
although  I  cannot  eipeot  that  he^  whom  by  thus  yielding  I  wronoed. 
will  so  perfectly  forgive  me  as  to  reoeiye  me  as  a  friend,  I  do  think  that 
—having  proved  that  I  am  not  onljr  sorry  for  having  acted  as  I  have 
-dmicL  but  anxious  to  make  all  poaable  r^pantion-^others  may  with- 
out dishonour." 

**  I  would  rather  "  said  Uncle  John,  "^  associate  wi(h  a  maa  who,  like 
you.  not  only  feels  but  acknowledges  that  he  is  aarrj  for  having  com- 
mitted an  offence,  than  with  one  who  treats  that  offence  with  levity,  and 
affects  to  hold  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  contempt." 

"  Then  will  you  come  often  and  see  me^  notwiflistanding  what  has 
ooourred?" 

"  I  will,"  replied  Unde  John. 

"  You  will  come  and  dine  with  me  ?  " 

*'  Frequently.   I  think  of  living  oitirely  in  town  now.*' 

"  I  am  yery  glad  to  hear  it.  I  think  I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  be  at 
■all  times  most  happy  to  see  you.  When  my  poor  girl  is  gone^  I  shall 
feel— I  well  know  that  I  shall  feel— ye]7  wretched." 

"  Ccunei  com&youmdst  bear  up  a^^uist  it." 

"  I  will  as  well  as  I  possibly  can;  Imt  this  is  a  draadfol  positioafor  an 
old  man  hke  me  to  be  placed  in." 

**  Well,  well:  we  must  make  the  best  we  can  of  it  These  things 
always  seem  to  be  greater  in  anticipation.  You  will  feel  il^no  doubt ; 
but  we  must  endeavour  to  let  you  feel  it  as  little  as  possible.^ 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  have  no  ri^ht  to  expect  this  loudness  from  yon." 

*'  Yes,  you  have ;  you  have  a  iu(ht  to  expect  kindness  from  every  man 
who  professes  to  be  your  frienoT  But  let  us  say  no  more  about  it 
Although  we  cannot  do  all,  somethinff  may  be  done;  and  you  may  rest 
assured  of  this,  that  all  I  can  do  I  wilL" 

Baven,  whose  spirit  vras  indeed  subdued,  again  and  again  thanked 
him,  and  the  gratitude  which  he  warmly  expressed  was  unfeigned. 
He  did  feel  grateftil  to  him— yery,  y«y  grateful ;  for  the  londiness  of  his 
position  pressed  heavily  upon  hb  heart;  and  none  appreciate  kindness 
80  highly  as  those  whom  society  in  general  spurns.  An  act  of  friend- 
ship then  shines  forth  as  an  act  of  friendship  indeed.  The  veriest 
wretch  feels  it— it  strikes  to  his  hearts  oore:  ne  would  fly  through 
fire  and  water  to  protect  or  to  serve  him  who  toeats  him  vrith  com- 
mon kindness,  when  he  feels  that  he  is  treated  by  aU  but  him  with 
scorn,  or  who  extends  the  hand  of  friendship  when  all  other  friuids 
aregone. 

The  conduct  of  Unde  John  may,  in  this  particular  instanoeb  be  by 
^some  ngid  moralists  condemned ;  but  let  those  who  would  condemn  him 
pomt  out  what  save  penitence  can  be  offered  for  iiyuiies  whidi  cannot 
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beredraHidd;  ndit  <m  diwMvwiiigiiMiriiiilBlil^todotlus,  tiiey  still 
oondemn  him,  they  muft  deny  that  that  henveiuy  attribute^  <»arit9; 
ough.%  ever  to  enter  the  soul  of  ajust  man. 

He  viewed  the  Grime  of  which  Kavea  had  been  guJU^z-and  none  coold 
have  had  a  greater  horror  of  that  crime  than  he  sad,  per  «e,— ^th  due 
reference  to  tiie  proverbial  fiiUihiUty  of  man's  nature:  nothing  could 
have  induced  him  to  palliate  that  crime;  bul^  although  he  regarded  it 
not  alone  as  a  personal  offence^  but  also  as  an  oflbnce  against  socieiiy  in 
the  aggregate— when  he  saw  Baven  spiritless^  bowed  to  the  very  earth, 
and  broken-hearted,  he  would  not  trample  upon  him:  no !— inromptea 
bv  the  voioe  of  nature^  he  extended  his  haiKl  to  raise  him,  with  those 
<maritable  feelings  whidi  ho  felt  that  he  could  not  repudiate  either  as 
a  ChristiaB  or  as  a  man. 

But  notwithstanding  he  thus  benevolently  sou^t  to  inspire  him  with 
si:^cient  strength  to  bear  the  pang  of  parting  with  Louise^Baven  was 
still  much  d^eotod.  He  felt  indeed,  greatly  relieved  while  Unde  John 
was  with  him;  but  when  he  had  lefb,  he  sank  amin  beneath  the  dread 
of  the  morrow,  and  when  the  morrow  oame^  it  found  him  as  wretched 


Having  paf»ed  a  restlefs,  miserable  night,  he  roae  eailv,  and  tried  to 
raise  his  spirits,  bnt  in  vain;  oa  being  summoned  to  breakfast,  he  burst 
into  team 

Lomse.  who  as  usual  presided  at  the  table,  roae  to  meet  him  as  he 
entered  the  room,  when  he  todc  her  hands  and  pressed  them,  and  gaaed 
npqn  her  moummlly,  and  kissed  her  pale  brow,  and  gaaed  upon  her 
again ;  but  neil&er  uttered  a  word— their  hearts  were  too  fiill  to  speak : 
ihey  sat  down  in  silence,  and  scarcely,  during  the  time  thoy  were  at 
hreakiasi^  was  thai  silence  broken. 

Fred,,who^  like  the  rest^  felt  misarable^  was  the  first  to  leave  the 
table,  and  soon  after  him  Louise  and  the  widow  retired,  leaving  Baven 

"Wiih  whom'  shall  I  breakfast  tormorrow/'  thou||ht  he,  "and  to- 
morrow, and  to-moRow?  Henoeferth  I  siiall  be  desolate.  What 
oomfort^  what  joy  can  I  hope  for  now  P  This,  twenty  ^eara  since,  or 
even  ten,  I  nught  have  borne:  I  had  energy  then— «^ritr-nerve :  I 
eould  have  struggled  with  it  then;  but  to  be  left  thus  now  in  the  vale  of 
jears  when  I  most  need  the  comfort  which  those  whom  I  have  cherished 
alone  can  impart^  when  my  facultiee^  both  moral  and  physical^  are  wither- 
ing; when  I  am  sinking,  fest  sinkmg  into  the  grave,  is— just^  just;  I 
admit  it  to  be  just,  but— dreadful'' 

Pursuing  this  sad  train  of  thought,  he  sat  weeping  like  a  child— ^for 
all  his  manhood  seeoned  to  have  left  him— until  the  dock  struck  twelve, 
VFhen  he  started  up,  and  paced  the  roonou  trembling  with  violence. 

It  was  the  hour  appomted  for  the  departure  of  Louise,  and  soon 
afterwards  she  entered  the  room  to  take  leave,  aooompanied  by  I'red 
and  the  widow. 

^'I  know,  my  dear  child,"  said  he,  with  a  tremulous  voice,  as  she 
approached  him  in  tears,  **  1  know— your  object— in  coming  to  me  now. 
It  IS— it  is— yes— I  am  getting,  my  dear  child,  a  feeble  old  man— bowed 
down— bowed  down  by  affliction.  Well,  well— the  grave— the  cold  grave 
— God  forgive  me !— God  for^ve  me ! " 

"  Father ! "  exclaimed  Louise,  passionately, "  if  you  are  not  my  father, 
I  feel  that  yon  have  been  to  me  all  that  a  fiither  uiould  be— for  mercy's 
sake,  do  not— do  not— father ! "  she  added,  falling  upon  his  nedc,  "my 
heart  wiU  break." 

"MyohUd!"  exdaimed  Baven,  whose  utterance  was  half  chc^Ded, 
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while  tears  of  a«^iiy  gushed  from  his  eyee— "my  sweetest  lofeliest 
child,  you  must  not  be  unhappy !  Wretchedness  is  mine— I  alone  must 
be  wretched  1  The  only  oomfort.  the  only  comfort  I  can  hope  for  now 
is  to  see  you  happy— to  see  you  nappy  !  Tou  will  not  depnre  me  of 
that !— No,  you  will  not— ^^^m  you !  Gome— come,"  he  continued, 
albeit  sdaroely  able  to  articulate  a  word,  *'  come :  to-morrow,  you  knoiv^ 
to-morrow !  Tou  only  leave  this  for  a  happier  home !  But  you  will 
not  forffet  me?  Tou  will  think  of  me  sometimes  P  Tou  will  not 
forset  mm  who  loved  you  from  childhood  so  fondly,  so  dearly  ?— Tou 
will  not  despise  me  ?   Ko,  you  will  not  despise  me  ?^ 

''Never !''  exclaimed  I/ouise.  fixing  her  eyes  earnestly  upon  him,  al- 
though they  swam  in  tears;  '^my  heart  teUs  me  that,  whatever  may 
have  nappened,  whatever  may  occur,  1  can  never  despise,  I  can  never 
forget,  I  can  never  cease  to  love  him  by  whom  from  my  infanoy  I  have 
been  treated  with  so  much  affection." 

Again  Baven  blessed  her  and  pressed  her  to  his  hearty  and  6ndea> 
▼cured  to  cheer  her,  although  tears  were  trickling  &st  down  his  cheeks, 
and  he  continued  to  sob  bitterly. 

"rU  no  longer  afflict  you,  my  loveliest  girl,"  said  he— *No;  Fll  no 
lonser  afflict  you.  This  parting  is  sad,  very  said.  Tou  would  say  &re- 
welltome:  yes,  farewell  you  would  sav:  it  maybe  the  last— tiie  last 
time.  I  am  sinking,  I  know  I  am  sinking ;  my  strength  has  desoied 
me;  I  am  getting  very  feeble;  I  shall  not  survive  it  long:  no^Ifeel 
that  I  can't  survive  it  long— J9«^,''  he  added,  emphatically,  raising  his 
eyes  wilb  great  fervour  of  expression,  ''in  the  midst  of  my  afflictkm 
1  have  one  comfort,  one  consolation,  which  is,  that  whatever  I  may 
have  been,  whatever  I  am  now,  I  have  done  towards  her  of  whom  I 
am  now  to  be  deprived  all  that  a  parent  could  conceive  to  be  his  duty  to 
a  child,  and  thM  she  leaves  me  now  with  a  heart  as  guileless  and  a 
mind  as  pure  as  when  in  infimoy  I  fondly  adopted  her  as  my  own." 

At  this  moment  a  coach  drew  up  to  the  door,  and  Fred— who  had 
been  standing  at  the  window,  apparently  firm  as  a  rock,  while  engaged 
in  dosing  lus  eve-lids  as  his  eyes  became  fulLthat  the  tears  might  mil 
straight  upon  the  carpet  unseen— announoed  Valentme's  arrival  JKaven 
took  J^red's  hand,  and  pressed  it  warmly,  and  then  drew  Louise  aside. 

"  Mv  dear  girl,"  said  ne,  producing  a  small  pocket-book,  and  plaoingr 
it  in  her  hand, "  before  you  leave  me,  my  love,  take  this :  ^ve  it  to 
Talentme.  He  will  take  care  of  it  for  you :  but  promiw  me— it  may  be 
my  last  request,  Louise— yes^  my  dear,  it  may  be  my  last— promise 
me  that  you  will  not  name  it  to  your  fi^ther.  I  know  that  jrou  will 
not  refrue  to  take  it— for  my  sake— I  know  you  will  not ;  but  it  need 
not  be  mentioned  to  him,  nyr  dear :  it  need  not.    Tou  promise  ?" 

"  I  do."  repUed  Louise,  ^do." 

"God  bless  you,  my  child!— God  bless  vou!  And  now,"  he  added 
in  broken  aooenti^  as  Valentine  entered,  "larewell!— farewell !  Be 
happy !  May  Heaven  protect  you  all !"— when,  placing  Louise  in  the 
arms  of  Valentine,  he  turned  and  sobbing  aloud  left  the  room. 

His  utter  prostration  of  spirit  touched  them  nearly.  Even  Valentine 
was  deeply  affected;  but  as  upon  him  devolved  the  task  of  restoring 
them  all,  his  feelinss  were  studiously  concealed.  He  aasnmed  an  air 
not  of  gaiety,  but  of  calmness ;  and  as  he  felt  that  the  sooner  they  left 
then  the  better,  he  hastened  their  deirarture  as  much  as  strict  dehcacy 
^uld  sanction,  and  soon  succeeded  m  getting  them  into  the  coach, 
ilere  he  lOlowed  their  feeling  to  have  free  vent  He  did  not  attempt 
to  check  them ;  but  on  arrivmg  at  the  house,  he  soon  subdued  them  tj 
explaming  how  iU  they  would  accord  with  ti^e  feelingB  of  Whitely,  and 
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how  oalonlated  to  indnoe  him  to  believe  that  Bayen  still  held  that  place 
in  their  affeotlons  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  him. 

Louise  saw  at  a  glance  the  justioe,  as  well  as  the  expediency  of  act- 
ing upon  this  suggestion,  which  Valentine  no  sooner  pcHrceived  than  he 
bcttan  to  talk  in  a  livelier  strain,  and  thus  by  degrees  raised  her  spirits. 

Having  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  Louise  and  the  widow,  who 
were  inseparable,  left  Valentine  and  Fred,  playfhlly  intimating  that 
th0y  hoped  to  haye  the  honour  of  their  company  at  six.  Before,  how- 
ever, Louise  leffc  the  room,  she  mve  Valentme  we  pocket-book  which 
Baven  had  presented  to  her,  and  naving  explained  to  him  the  promise 
she  had  given,  told  him  to  see  when  she  was  gone  what  it  contained. 
He  did  so :  it  was  the  cover  of  a  pocket-book  merely :  but  he  found 
therein  twenty  one-thousand  pound-notes^  and  a  packet,  anparently  of 
parchment,  sealed  and  addressed  to  him,  with  instructions  that  the  seal 
was  not  to  be  broken  until  after  Baven's  death. 

"I  scarcely  know,**  thought  Valentine,  ^'that  we  ought  to  recdve 
this ;  and  yet,  were  we  to  return  it,  it  would  perhaps  break  his  heart ! 
WefiLwell;  we  shall  see." 

"Hur  never  tit  \"  cried  Fred,  as  if  he  had  that  moment  awakened 
from  a  dream.  ''As  true  as  cootness !— Well,  now,  inteet,  look  you, 
really  ant  it  truth,  now :  bur  never— oootness  knows  it !'' 

"Did  you  speak?"  inquired  Valentine,  as  if  he  had  not  been  quite 
positive  about  the  matter. 

"Hur  was  only  thinking  apout  the  treatful  scene  petween  my  unde 
— thi^  is,  Mr.  BAven— ant  liouey.  Hur  titnt  like  to  let  them  see  me, 
although  cootness  knows  it.  Put  hur  m,  my  nov,  how  tull  he  must 
pe  now,  without  anypotty  apout  him !  Hur  wish  he  was  coing  to  tine 
with  us  to-day,  after  all ;  hur  too  inteet" 

*'Fred,"  said  Valentine^  "to-day  you  must  on  no  account  suffer  his 
name  to  escape  your  Ups." 

'*  No,  hur  Know,  hur  know !— it's  only  to  you.  Putt  as  true  as  hur'm 
alive,  hur  wish  he  was  coing  to  tine  with  us." 

"Tou  would  rather  that  he  should  dine  with  us  than  lliissLove- 
laoeP" 

*'No,cootneflB,  no:  hur'd  rather  have  her  than  five  thousand  Mr. 
Bavens.   Putt  is  she  coming,  my  pov  ?— is  she  coming  ?" 

'*  She  will  dine  with  us,  of  course." 

**  Hur  titn*t  know  that,  now.  Lateet^  then,  her  titnt.  Hur'm  very 
clat  you  tolt  me." 

"  Are  you  really  in  love  with  that  girl,  Fred  ?  " 

"  Over  bet  ant  ears !    Putt  isn't  she  a  peautifhl  creature  ?  " 

"  She  appears  to  be  a  very  sweet  girl  But  I  shall  know  more  about 
hor  in  the  mominx.  I  shall  have  to  kiss  her  to-morrow,  you  know : 
all  day  long  I  shall  be  at  it" 

'*Phot !  kiss  Miss  Lovelace?" 

"  As  the  bridesmaid,  of  course." 

"  Is  that  the  etiquette  of  the  pusiness  ?  If  it  is^oh !  hur  wish  hur 
was  you  !  Ant  yet  hur  tout,  pecause  then  hur  shoot  pe  marriet  to 
Louey,  and  shoot  have  to  love  nopodv  pesites.  Putt  hur  ton't  think 
hur  eoa^  kiss  Miss  Lovelace !  Hur  think  hur  shoot  plush  too  much, 
ant  tremple.  However,  hur'm  very  clat  you  jtoit  me  she  was  coming, 
pecause  her  must  co  ant  tress  a  little  for  tinner." 

"  Of  course !  That  is  indispensable.  But  will  you  first  go  with 
me?" 

"  Anyphere  in  the  worlt!"  replied  Fred. 

"Let  us  starts  then,"  said  Valentine;  and  they  left  the  houM  at  once. 
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and  proceeded  to  a  jewdlei^s,  where  Yaleiitiiie  pnrdiaaed  aBwnl  ringB^ 
but  especi]^  one  which  he  was  anzious  for  Lonufle  to  present  to 
Whitely.  Tney  then  called  upon  Unde  John,  and  whDe  he  was  dress- 
ing; Yaxentine  Bummoned  the  widow  Smiigman,  and  oommisBioned  her 
to  purchase  a  bride-cake— the  richest  she  could  meet  with— «nd  an  eztra- 
oroinary  quantity  of  white  kid  gloTes,  which  were  to  be  sent  to  tiie  house 
forthwith ;  and  when  Unde  John  considered  himself  sufficiently  beau- 
tified to  accompany  them,  they  entered  a  coach,  and  drove  round  for 
Whitdy,  who  was  delighted  with  the  idea  of  thnr  calling  for  him 
under  the  drcnmstances,  and  joined  them  without  delay. 

On  arrivinp;  at  the  house,  they  were  received  with  much  elegance  hf 
Louise^  who  introduced  them  to  Miss  Lovelace^  the  only  stranger  T»e- 
sent ;  and  then  addressed  hersdf  ahnost  ezchisively  to  her  fitter,  whom 
she  thereby  made  perfectly  happy,  fred  managed— he  would  ha?e 
been  indeed  puzzled  to  tell  how— but  he  did  manane^  to  net  to  one  of 
the  windows  with  Mis  Lovelace,  and  while  Uncle  Jomi  and  the 
widow  were  on  the  sofib  conversing  abont  sundry  dcmestio  arrange- 
ments, Valentine  was  giving  various  instructions  to  the  serfanli^  bat 
more  eroedally  for  the  cake  to  be  produced  in  the  event  of  its  amving 
in  time  for  the  dessert  He  was  however  but  eshort  time  absent^  ana 
soon  after  his  retnm  to  the  drawing-room  dinner  was  annoanoed,  when 
Whitdy  of  coarse  took  Louise,  and  Yakntine  Miss  Loveiaoe,  which 
Pred  thought  particularly  hafd.  He  sat  however,  next  to  her  at  tabl^ 
which  was  a  great  consolation ;  but  then  ne  couidnt  est !  Hemanaffed 
the  soup  very  fiurly ;  the  wine,  too,  he  managed;  he  alK>  disposed  ^  a 
Httie  fish,  but  after  that  he  had  no  more  appetite  than  an  iiuml  He 
could  not  tdl  at  all  what  to  make  of  it.  Me  was  more  than  half  in- 
clined to  become  alarmed.  He  did  fimpy  at  one  time  the  braest  of  a 
chidLen :  but  as  it  hajniened  that  on  its  being  placed  belbre  him  he 
caught  the  eyes  of  Miss  Loveiaoe,  the  breast  or  uie  cthidcsn  remained 
untouched.  He  hdd  thif  to  be  somewhere  about  the  oddest  thins  in 
life:  but  that  which  he  conddered  more  particularly  odd,  was  the  act 
that  Miss  Lovelace  arranged  it  so  that  her  eyes  met  his  every  moment 
He  had  no  idea  that  her  immediate  object  waste  give  him  everv  scope 
to  take  wine  with  her.  No:  that  indeed  was  the  very  thing  ne  was 
anxious  to  do,  and  he  tried  to  do  it  several  times ;  but  die  very  moment 
her  eyes  were  turned  towards  him  with  an  encourafi^ezpressioii.  he 
aoeried  his  and  looked  eztremdv  stupid.  To  his  purely  private  led- 
ings  this  was  very  distressing^  while  it  was  not  very  pleannt  to  Miss 
Loveiaoe,  for  she  certainly  cud  try  very  hard  to  cplve  him  ooorage, 
and  thought  it  very  odd  that  it  should  be  without  sacoess.  At  length 
being  quite  out  of  notience,  she  gave  the  thing  up,  when  he  became 
more  composed;  still  he  never  innis  life  made  so  mghtAxl  a  dinner  !— 
the  quantity  he  consumed  was  redly  out  of  all  character  trifling :  in- 
deed so  trimng,  that  when  his  appetite  returned  with  the  tranquillity 
of  his  mind,  he  cherished  serious  thoughts  <^  temporary  starvation 
until  the  cake  was  produced  with  the  dessert— acoNrding  to  the  in- 
structions of  y dentine,  who  concdved  that  whilst  its  production  could 
not  be  very  incorrect,  as  they  were  by  themsdves,  it  would  at  least  hove 
novelty  to  recommend  it— when  he  fully  made  up  for  lost  time  by 
setting  to  work  upon  it  with  unexamded  zest 

There  was,  however,  one  at  the  taSle  whose  enjoyment  was  superior 
tothatctf  any  otiier  person  present  and  that  was  Whitdy.  Hisdea- 
sure  was  of  a  peculiar  character.  He  fdt  intensely  happy :  his  fehdtr 
^  l^nquil.  but  his  heart  was  filled  with  the  truesi^  the  rarest  delight 
He  addresndhimsdf  chiefly  to  Louisesi  with  wfaomhe  i&l  m<»e  ttan 
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ever  charmed,  and  when  she  had  retired,  his  burden  was  his  ohUd, 
whose  name  he  appeared  to  be  unable  to  pronounce  without  shedding 
t^ars  of  joy. 

As  they  had  aU  to  be  up  early  in  the  morning— ten  being  the  hour 
appointed  for  the  ceremony  to  take  place— they' sat  but  a  short  time 
over  their  wine.  Nor  did  they  remain  long  on  rejoming  the  ladies.  They 
all,  indeed,  seemed  most  unwiUing  to  leave,  for  they  aU  felt  most  happy ; 
but  certain  considerations  whion  had  reference  to  the  repose  more- 
especial^  of  Louise,  induced  them  to  take  their  departure  early,  when 
TJnoIa  John--«uddenly  recollecting  that  although  the  health  of  the 
bride  and  the  bridegroom  had  been  drunk,  it  had  not  been  drunk 
properly— would  have  them  all  home  with  him,  and  with  hnn  they 
rttnained  till  past  midnight 

In  the  morning  at  nine  inmnsely,  as  had  been  inrevionsly  arranged^ 
Valentine  and  Uncle  John— who  mtd  risen  at  half-past  five  with  the 
view  of  bdng  in  time— called  for  Whitdy  and  Fred,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  the  highest  possible  spiiitB  to  the  house  which  ocmtained  th& 
fiur  bride. 

It  has  been  said  by  some  philosopher  either  ancient  en  modem,  that 
a  woman  never  looks  so  beautilhl  as  on  the  morning  of  her  marriage 
with  him  wlu>m  she  loves;  but  as  it  seems  perfectly  unnecessary  to 
say  that  which  has  been  said  perhaps  several  tmies  b^ore,  it  will  in  all 
probability,  be  sufficient  to  suite  that  on  this  happy  occadon  Louise 
looked  more  lovely  than  ever.  She  was  dressed  wnn  extreme  neatness,, 
and  that  very  neatness  imparted  to  her  anpeurance  an  additional  charm,, 
while  from  her  eye  softly  beamed  fond  afireotlon.  and  she  smiled  with 
surpassing  sweetness  upon  him  by  whom  she  knew  that  she  was  ten- 
der&beloved. 

''Well,  now  inteet,"  said  Fred,  addressing  Miss  Lovelace,  as  Valen- 
tine and  Louise  were  exchanging  such  terms  of  endearment  as  tho5& 
which  lovers  in  general  under  the  same  sweet  drcumstancea  are  prone 
to  exchange ;  "  phot  am  hur  to  too,  look  you,  phen  hur'm  in  church  ? 
Hnr^e  peen  looking  over  the  pusineas,  put  oootness  knows  hur  can  fint 
no  instructions  inteet  neither  for  you  nor  for  me,  look  you !— phot  hav& 
wepothoottotoo?" 

"Why  unfortunatel3^"  replied  Miss  Lovebuse,  as  her  merry  eyes, 
twinkled, "  we  have  to  <»>  notbinfi;  but  to  stand  and  look  on.^ 

**  Tit  you  sav  unfortunately  ?  "  mquired  Fred  with  much  emphasis. 

"  Why— I  think— yes^Fm  quite  mdined  to  believe  that  I  did.  But 
do  you  wish  to  have  something  to  do  ? '' 

"^Tedtitly !— ant  something  to  say.^ 

**  And  so  do  L  What  a  remarkable  coinddence!  Suppose  we  in- 
sist upon  having  something  to  say !— suppose  we  are  married  at  the 
same  time!" 

"Oh!  apove  all  other— putt  too  you  mean— oootness  knows!- ^oo 
you  really  mean  that  ?  " 

"  Why  "—said  Miss  Lovelace,  archly  hesitating—''  not— exactly." 

"  Now  that  is  too  pat  I— pecause  if  you  tedtitly  tit,  inteet  the  pusiness 
shoot  pe  tone ! " 

"  Your  politeness  is  conspicuous  I  appreciate  it,  believe  me.  But 
I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think,  do  you  know,  that  if  we  defer  our 
marriage  it  will  perhaps— taking  all  things  into  consideration— be  as 

**  Tou  are  a  very  creat  tease  to  me,"  said  Fred,  '*ant  cootnees  know» 
it.    You  first  raise  my  hopes,  ant  then  tash  them  to  the  crount" 
Had  Fred  studied  for.  a  month  to  make  a  f^mnal  deolantion,  he 
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oould  not  more  effeotually  have  imparted  to  Miss  Loyelace  the  know- 
ledge of  how  matters  stood.  She  however  disdained,  of  couTBe,  to 
make  it  appear  that  she  knew  aught  about  it^  and  oontinued  to  address 
him  in  the  most  playftil  sbrle,  without  apparently  dying  it  a  single 
thought  that  with  her  playfulness,  she  was  dealing  oestruction  to  his 
peace. 

The  time  for  starting  now  arriyed,  and  the  oarriages  dashed  up  to  the 
door,  when  Whitely  took  the  hand  of  LouiscL  and  haying  fondly  em- 
braced her,  he  blessed  her  with  fervour  and  led  her  forth  with  pride. 

On  arriving  at  the  church.  Valentine  saw  a  figure  anxiously  hurry- 
injg  into  one  of  the  curtained  pews  near  the  altar.  He  merely  caught  a 
glSnpse  of  that  figure,  but  he  knew  it  in  an  instant  to  be  Baven.  He 
was,  however,  silent  on  the  subject  for  as  he  alone  had  seen  him  he 
was  anxious  of  course^  that  to  all  besides^  the  fiust  of  his  piesenoe 
should  remain  unknown. 

Havins  been  courteously  reoeiyed  by  the  offidatinff  minister,  they 
proceeded  to  the  altar,  and  the  ceremony  commenced,  and  dunng  ita 
process  the  firmness  of  Louise  never  deserted  her  for  an  instant. 
Whitely  shed  tears^  and  so  did  the  widow  and  Unde  John :  the  eyes 
of  Fred  sparkled,  and  so  did  those  of  Miss  Lovelace :  but  Louiae  was 
as  firm  as  Valentine  himself:  her  hand  never  trembled,  her  vmce  never 
faltered :  the  purity  of  her  heart  and  mind  sustained  her,  and  both 
were  as  calm  as  they  were  pure. 

The  ceremony  ended,  they  repaired  to  the  vestry,  but  while  at  the 
altar  Valentine  frequently  heard  a  deeply-drawn  sigh  and  a  fervent 
response  proceed  from  the  pew  which  the  broken-hearted  Baven  had 
ontered.  Me  would  have  gone  to  him  willingly,  had  it  been  only  to 
shake  hands  with  him  in  silence,  but  as  this  was  impossible  without 
being  observed,  he  tried  to  forget  him  and  the  ^Bony  which  be  knew 
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he  would  that  day  especially  have  to  endure,  and  he  so  for  £ 

that  on  leaving  the  church  all  his  thoughts  wero  fixed  on  his  beautifm 
bride. 

On  their  return  they  sat  down  to  a  sumptuous  breakfinst^  and  all  felt 
inspired  with  gaiety  and  joy.  Each  dwelt  upon  how  the  others  looked 
during  the  ceremony,  but  nothing  was  lauded  so  generally  or  so  hi^ily 
as  the  firmness  and  Rraceftil  deportment  of  Louise. 

As  the  carriage  had  been  ordered  at  twelve,  to  convey  the  bride 
and  bridei^^oom.  Miss  Lovelace  and  the  widow  to  Brighton— where. 


as  ori^ally  proposed,  the  honeymoon  was  to  be 
ladies  immediately  after  breakfast  retired  to  prepare  for  their  journey, 
and  thus  occupied  themselves  in  a  transport  of  happiness  until  the 
hour  appointed  for  their  departure  had  arrived,  when,  after  a  most 
warm  and  affectionate  adieu,  th^  started  with  the  understanding 
that  Whitely,  Uncle  John»  and  Fred,  should  join  them  at  Brighton  on 
the  morrow. 


CHAMEE  LXrX. 

Briogs  the  Histoiy  to  a  CIom. 

Thb  life  and  adventures  of  Valentine  as  a  ventriloqmst  may  be  said 
to  have  ended  with  his  marriage.  He  did— for  the  pure  ^ratification  of 
Xiouuie.  whom  he  continued  to  love  with  the  most  affectionate  warmtii 
--indulge  occasioDally  in  the  developmentof  his  power;  but  as  he  found 
tnat  m  proportion  as  the  strength  of  his  assumed  voice  inoreaood,  that 
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of  his  natural  voice  diminished,  he  on  all  other  ooeaflionB  contented  him- 
self with  a  relation  of  the  various  scenes  which  his  peculiar  faculty  had 
enabled  him  to  produce,  and  never  Dailed  to  excite  oy  such  relation  the 
most  uproarious  mirth. 

As  a  wife  Louise  was  most  devoted  and  most  happ7.  Before  marriage, 
words  had  passed  between  her  and  her  Valentine  indicative  of  the  posses- 
sion of  a  fiery  disposition ;  but  that  fire— which  is  commonly  kindled  in 
those  who  have  been  petted  and  spoiled,  who  have  been  the  kings  or  the 
queens  of  their  immediate  sphere,  and  who  have  neither  known  society 
beyond  their  own  circle  nor  tasted  affliction— was  extingpiished.  She 
seemed  toliveuponhis  smiles;  her  highest  aimwas  to  make  lumhappy.  No 
frown  ever  gathered  upon  Mer  fiur  brow :  no  word  of  repl^xxf  ever  passed 
her  lips.  He  gave  h^  indeed  but  little  cause  for  reproof;  Ux  while 
in  him  no  vidous  habits  had  been  engendered,  he  had  seen  far  too  much 
of  the  world  to  be  drawn  by  its  dajssling  ephemenl  follies  from  the 
sphere  of  honour  and  permanent  peace;  bu^  independently  of  every- 
tninff  which  mig^t  have  been  supposed  to  be  a  cause,  she  felt  disinclined 
at  all  times  to  notice  any  slight  acddental  irregularify,  which  morbid 
minds  are  too  prone  to  construe  into  neglect^  and  this  dismolination  was 
based  upon  the  knowledge  of  that  alI-imiK>rtant  matrimonial  aecrel^ 
that  wives,  to  be  happy,  must  study  at  all  times  the  hap^ness  of  their 
husbands. 

**  Bear  Valentine,"  she  would  say,  **  I  know  not  whether  all  married 
people  eigoy  the  lelidty  which  we  eojoy;  but  iL  mv  love,  thev  do, 
marria^  m  general  must  indeed  be  a  delk;htful  state  of  existence.'^ 

'*  It  M  in  general  a  deli£^tful  state  of  ezistenqe^"  Valentine  would 
reply :  **  but  the  felicity  which  we  enjoy  is  experienced  only  by  those 
who,  like  us,  strive  to  promote  each  other's  happiness.  It  is  not  every 
man,  mv  Louise,  that  has  a  wife  so  devoted,  so  affectionate,  as  I  have : 
but  with  all  that  affection,  with  all  that  devotion,  I  should  not  I  could 
not  be  happy,  did  I  not  believe  that  you  were.  Amiability,  if  even  it 
be  without  fond  affection,  is  a  greater  promoter  of  happiness,  mv  love, 
than  the  fondest  affection  without  amiability;  but  where  a  man  has,  as 
I  have,  a  dear  Uttie  wife,  who  develops,  as  you  do,  both,  he  must  be— 
if,  indeed,  he  can  appreciate  both— he  must  be  as  I  am,  happy  indeed." 

And  thus  they  lived,  devotedly  attached  to  each  other,  cherishing 
reciprocal  confidence  and  love. 

Baven  did  not  long  survive  the  blow  inflicted  imon  him  by  the  loss  of 
Louise.  On  the  morning  of  her  marriage,  he  returned  home  after  tiie 
ceremony  in  a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness^  and  was  in  conse4uenceL 
for  sevenl  days,  confined  to  his  bed ;  but  bj  virtue  of  neat  care  and 
skilful  treatment  on  the  part  of  his  physician,  he  rallied,  and  was  no 
sooner  enabled  to  get  about  agairu  thui— in  a  letter,  in  which  his  whole 
history  was  condensed,  and  in  which  he  again  and  again  expressed  lus 
cpntrition  for  what  had  occurred  between  him  and  the  wife  of  Whitely 
—he  sent  a  formal  proposition  of  marriage  to  Valentine's  mother, 
declaring  in  terms  the  most  eloquent^  that  the  remainder  of  his  life 
should  be  proudly  devoted  to  the  pleasurahle  task  of  rendering  her  hap- 
piness complete. 

The  widow,  on  the  receipt  of  this  proposal,  scarcely  knew  how  to  act. 
She  consulted  Uncle  John;  she  consulted  Valentine;  she  consulted 
Louise;  but  as  from  neither  could  she  extort  a  single  word  of  advicei 
she  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  her  own  judgment^  and  the  result 
of  the  deliberate  exercise  of  that  judgment  was  that  she  gracefully  de- 
clined, on  the  sole  specific  ground  of  ner  having  resolved  not  to  marry 
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This  refiisal^-although  oouclied  in  the  most  delicate  and  elegant 
tenns— was  a  death-blow  to  BAven.  He  never  left  the  house  aliye  after 
that  He  considered  his  fate  to  be  thereby  sealed^  and,  as  he  ascribed  it  to 
the  assumed  fact  of  his  being  despised,  he  gave  himself  up  to  despair. 
While  on  his  death-bed,  he  was  frequently  visited  by  Uncle  John. 
Valentine,  too,  often  saw  nim,  and  when  on  the  point  of  dissolution  his 
spirit  was  cheered  by  the  presence  of  Louise,  whom  he  caressed  witn  all 
the  rai>ture  he  had  strength  to  display.  The  delight^  however,  which 
her  visit  excited  had  the  effect  of  accelerating  his  death.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  her  departure,  he  ceased  to  breathe,  while  in  the  act  of 
pnvinff  that  she  might  be  blessed  and  protected  for  ever. 

lx>  Yalentini  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  wealth,  and  although  he 
had  lived  for  many  years  in  the  most  si)lendid  affluence,  so  strictly  had 
he  kept  aloof  from  all  society,  that  liad  it  not  been  for  the  mere  sake  of 
appearance,  Valentine  and  his  uncle  were  the  only  two  persons  by  whom 
he  would  have  been  followed  to  the  grave. 

Nor  did  Whitely  long  survive  him.  The  cruel  treatment  he  had  ex* 
perienced  while  confined  in  the  asylum  had  so  effectually  undermined 
nis  constitution,  that  when  the  excitement  which  gave  him  an  unnatural 
strength  had  subsided,  he  calmly  and  graduaUy  sank.  In  his  last 
moments,  however^  he  had  the  joy  of  being  attended  by  his  children ;  he 
was  happy  in  viewmg  their  prospect  of  happiness,  and  thus  he  tranquilly 
died. 

Soon  after  his  death,  Fred  married  Miss  Lovelaoeb  uid  goodness 
knew  it  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  would  give  her  consent— although 
the  affiur  had  been  to  all  intents  and  purposes  settled  at  Brighton— but 
at  length  she  really  could  not  any  longer  withhold  it :  he  was  such  an 
extremely  good-natured  soul  I—he  had  so  happy  a  disposition  f— he  was 
so  attentive,  so  kind,  so  affectionate  I— so  excesedvely  affectionate !— so 
devoted !  And  they  lived  very  happily  together,  and  in  due  course  of 
time  had  a  very  fair  iaxxufy  of  children ;  but  if  the  truth  must  be  told— 
and  the  necessity  for  tellmg  it  may  be  fairly  admitted— flhe  most  cer- 
tainly did— albeit  not  much  enamoured  of  equestrian  exercises  in 
general— ride  the  high  horse  in  reality  roughshod  over  the  proud 
pre-eminence  of  his  position  as  a  man.  Sometimes  he  would  attempt 
to  reason  with  her  on  this  special  point :  but  in  the  vocal  department 
she  could  beat  him  out  of  the  field.  He  stood  no  chance  at  all  with  her 
there :  competition  was  quite  out  of  tiie  question.  He  notwithstanding, 
often  thought  that  if  she  could  only  understand  a  littie  Welsh— (hat 
being  the  tongue  in  which  he  was  able  to  express  his  sentiments  with 
most  eloquence— he  should  have  a  better  prospect  of  success,  and  with 
this  view  he  tried  on  various  occasions,  by  divers  strong  arguments,  to 
prevail  on  her  to  leam  that  peculiarly  euphonious  and  liquid  language^ 
out  in  vain ;  she  had  a  horror  of  the  ^  buza"  of  it ;  she  oomd  not  endure 
it :  she  pointedly  desdared  that  it  set  her  teeth  on  edge,  and  he  was 
therefore  compelled  to  give  it  up.  Still  Fred  was  not  unhappy— fkr, 
very  fkr  from  it  He  loved  his  littie  GarolincL  and  she  loved  him: 
neither  would  have  been  separated  from  the  otner  for  the  world ;  but 
she  would  go  occasionally  to  rather  alarming  lengths  with  the  view  of 
establishing  her  ascenduipy  upon  a  sound,  substantial  basis. 

"  Toes  honey, "  he  inquired  of  Valentine,  with  a  singuhir  expression, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  matrimonial  career,  "toes  Louey  ever  pounce 
apout,  my  poy,  and  plow  up.  look  you  ?** 

"Never  f"  replied  Valentine. 

"Not  phen  you  are  with  her  alone  P"* 
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** Never!  she  is  always  the  same  gentle  creature,  always  amiable, 
alwas  calm." 

"  Well,  inteet,  then,  cootness  knows,  Card's  not  a  pit  like  her.  Hur 
ton't  mean  to  say  that  she's  anything  pat,  look  you  ?-— No,  she's  a  coot 
cirl;  at  heart  a  very  coot  cirl  mteet;  putt  hur  must  say,  that  if  she 
were  a  little  more  like  Louey,  hur  shoot  like  it  all  the  petter." 

**  Why,  Caroline  always  appears  to  be  ?ery  amiable  and  kind ;  and  I 
am  sure  she  is  fond  of  you,  Fred." 

*'  So  she  is,  my  poy ;  yes,  so  she  is !  And  she  pehayes  herself  like  a 
princess  phen  aproat;  ifs  quite  peautiful  to  pewith  her;  puttphen 
she  gets  home  it  is  not  inteet  so  peautiful ! " 

"What!  does  she  sooldy  Fred?" 

''Scolt!  Hur  pelieye  you.  Herton'twishto  say  a  single  wort  against 
Gary,  nor  woot  her  say  a  wort  to  any  other  creature  preathing ;  putt  if 
her  cdot  putt  make  her  understant  that  it  woot  pe  most  tecitetly  petter 
if  she  were  alwi^  as  milt  as  Louey,  hur  shoot  uke  it,  look  you,  apove 
all  other  things  in  the  worlt." 

Fred,  howeyer,  neyer  did  succeed  in  preyailing  upon  Caroline  to 
understand  this.  His  very  inabiUty  to  pronounce  his  b's  formed  an 
insuperable  bar  to  his  perfect  success,  although  this  was  not  so  ^eat  a 
thin^  as  might  haye  been  en)ected ;  for  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  tms  bar,  she  was  yery  well  considering,  when  she  had!  her  own  way ; 
but  wheneyer  he  wished  to  have  his,  or  offered  the  slightest  opposition 
to  her  will,  it  became  strictly  necessary  for  him  to  look  out. 

They  yisited  Valentine  constantly.  He  was  poor  Fred's  adviser 
although  he  never  interfered:  Caroline  needed  no  adviser;  she  found 
that  she  could  manage  matters  very  well  without ;  but  although  they 
dined  with  Valentine,  Louise,  and  tJnde  John,  twice,  and  frequently 
three  times  a  week,  she  never  by  any  accident  exhibited  there  the  pre- 
eminence she  had  acquired,  which  miade  things  nleasant  to  all ;  and  thus 
year  after  year  their  social  intercourse  continued  to  be  uninterrupted. 

One^noming,  as  Valentine  and  Louise,  having  sent  the  carriage  on, 
were  pursuing  their  way  towards  FaU-mall,  their  attention  was 
attracted  by  an  extraordinary-looking  cabman,  who  while  bowing  to 
them  and  smilin§[,  and  raising  lus  hat,  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  general 
ecstasy.  Valentme  shook  his  head,  with  a  view  of  intimating  to  hun 
that  his  services  were  not  required^  but  the  fellow— about  whom 
there  was  a  ^reat  deal  of  style,  for  his  cravat  was  tied  in  the  newest 
knot,  and  while  he  sported  an  imperial  beneath  his  nether  Up,  an  eye- 
glass appeared  by  the  side  of  his  badge— was  not  satisfied  with  tlus. 
Dutcontmued  to  smile  and  to  raise  his  nat  with  unexampled  grace,  and 
at  length  drove  up  to  them,  when  Valentine  recognised  him  at  once— it 
was  Horace. 


hope  you 
generations." 


"  Why,  how  long  have  you  been  at  this  work  ?" 
''Ablesi    '  * 


uessed  six  months  come  the  seven-and-twentieth." 
''Well,  call  upon  me,"  said  Valentine,  giving  his  card,  "we'll  talk 
things  over,  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

** Let  me  drive  you  home."  said  Horace.  "Do  let  me  drive  you.  I 
want  a  bit  of  felicity  just  at  this  time,  and  that  will  be  about  the  thine. 
Jt's  much  better  than  pedestrianising  over  the  stones.  Besides,  it  wiU. 
make  me  happy/* 
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"Well!"  said  Valentine,  "be  it  so;"  and  when  he  and  Louise  had 
entered  the  cab,  the  horse  dashed  away  in  the  highest  style  of  which  he 
was  capable. 

On  arriving  at  the  house— and  they  were  not  long  doing  the  dis- 
tanoe>~Horaoe  leaped  from  his  seat  with  amazing  alacrity,  and  per- 
formed one  of  the  most  reckerchS  knocks  upon  reocHrd. 

"  Come  in,"  said  Valentine,  on  ahghtin^;  "  the  servant  shall  hold 
your  horse." 

•'  You  are  very  polite,"  returned  Horace ;  "  but  he  nevOT  stirs  with- 
out me,  except  upon  the  stand.  But  you  m^,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  servant,  and  waving  his  hand  with  an  air,  '^  you  may  give  an  eye  to 
the  animal!" 

*'  Now  then,"  said  Valentine,  when  he  and  Horace  had  entered  the 
"•  •      •  '        ■•   •        —  -•       ....        ^„ 

ladVs 

_   „  ^.     of  the 

governor  having  vralked  into  the  water.  You  heard  of  that  aflbir,  I 
suppose?" 

'^  Unhappfly,  I  saw  it" 

"You  (fid!* 

"  I  happened  to  be  on  the  bridge  at  the  very  time." 

*  What,  did  he  leap  off  the  bndf^e?  Howwasit?  Bo  tell  me:  we 
never  covuid  learn.  All  we  know  is,  that  he  was  picked  up  at  Lime- 
house  Hole,  dead  as--but  how  did  it  happen  ?" 

Valentine  explained,  and  with  so  mu<^  feeling,  tiiafc  he  even  drew 
tears  from  the  eyes  of  Horace ! 

"  After  all,"  said  Horace,  when  Valentine  paused,  "  it's  of  no  use 
for  a  man  to  go  crooked  in  this  world.  Things  are  sure  to  come  round; 
ifs  sure  to  come  home  to  him ;  he's  sure  to  be  served  out  in  some  wa^. 
That  property  of  uncle's— you  know  all  about  it.—- What  good  did  it 
do  us?  Why  it  flew  hke  btossed  draff  before  the  hurricane!  Twenty 
shares  in  this  dodge,  fifty  shares  in  that,  and  a  hundred  shares  in  the 
other:  safe  to  turn  up  something  out  and  out:  safe!  And  so  they 
did:  they  all  turned  up  swindles,  the  dirtiest  swindles^  and  thus  m 
money  was  dodged  away.  The  day  on  which  we  nussed  the  old  mBnor, 
an  execution  vras  in  the  houses  and  there  were  we  without  the  money 
even  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton.  Of  oouise,  every  stick  was  vralked  off 
with  the  utmost  regularily :  we  hadn't  a  bed  to  fie  upon,  nor  a  gridiron 
to  cook  a  mutton  chop.  The  covemor  was  buned  by  the  parish, 
because  as  we  didn't  hi^pen  to  near  of  it  in  tim&  we  couldirt  own 
him,  so  that  expense  was  spared;  but  starvation  looked  us  risht  foil  in 
the  face,  and  starved  we  must  have  been  beyond  all  diqmte^  had  it  not 
been  that  the  old  lady  luckily  had  a  whole  mob  of  pawnbrokers' 
tickets--for  evenrthing  portable  had  been  pledged— which  tidkets  we 
gradually  sokL  and  for  a  week  or  two,  managed  to  get  a  bellyfiin  of 
victuals  with  the  proceeds.  I  endeavoured,  of  course,  to  obtain  employ- 
ment^ but  the  fools  to  whom  I  applied  made  a  point  of  setting  up  a  loud 
laugh,  as  if  they  derived  the  most  exalted  satus&ction  from  the  «2ra.' 
I  knocked  several  of  them  down,  and  got  fined  for  the  assault  but  that 
vras  a  luxury  I  was  soon  obliged  to  out,  for  the  fines  iralkea  into  the 
tickets  most  amazing !  I  was  willing  to  do  anjrthing  in  tiie  world,  but 
was  able  to  get  nothmg  in  the  world  to  da  I  tried  it  on  at  the  wharfe: 
it  was  no  go  there:  stronger  men  were  standing  about  unemployed. 
I  answered  a  lot  of  advertisements  for  clerks :  no  ohaiaoter.  no  leoom- 
mendation.   I  tried  to  get  a  berth  as  a  groom.   '  How  iong  did  yoa  life 
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in  your  last  plaoe?'  That  settled  it.  I  told  them  all  as  plainly  as  a 
nuin  oould  speak  that  I'd  do  my  tery  utmost  and  try  all  I  knew.  But 
no,  the  fools  would  not  have  me !  What  then  was  I  to  do  ?  I  would 
•not  come  any  felonification.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  that,  oome  what 
might;  although  it  certainly  was  a  very  rotten  position  for  a  fellow  to 
be  placed  in  without  twopenoe-half^>enny  in  his  pocket,  and  without  a 
friend  whom  he  oould  borrow  twopence  halfpenny  of:  for  all  those 
trumps  whom  I  used  to  meet  and  treat  with  brandy-and-water  cut  me 
dead  when  I  became  a  little  seedy :  it  was  wonderfol  how  suddenly 
they  became  short-sighted :  they  could  not  see  a  bit  beyond  their  noses : 
it  was  quite  an  epidemic  amongst  them,  and  I  had  some  thoughts  of 
applying  to  the  opticians  for  employment,  conceiving  that  the  spectacle 
triMle  must  of  neoessitir  be  looking  up;  but  then  what  did  I  know 
about  the  spectacle  trade  or  any  other  trade  ?  What  did  I  know  about 
anything  P  Nothing. ,  Look  at  the  way  in  which  I  was  brousht  up ! 
Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  toddle--- you  know  the  resL 
but  what  was  I  fit  for?  That* s  where  I  felt  it !  What  oouldldo?  1 
should  not  have  cared  if  I  alone  had  had  to  grub  my  way  throush  ic :  I 
shouldn't  have  cared  if  I'd  had  no  one  to  look  to  but  myself.  I'd  have 
trotted  into  the  army  if  that  had  been  all,  or  gone  on  board  a  man-of- 
war,  or  walked  over  to  Australia  or  New  ZeaJand,  or  any  other  uncul- 
tivated feature  on  the  ftoe  of  the  earth.  Td  have  got  a  crust  some- 
where for  myself:  but  there  were  the  women !— what  were  they  to  do  ? 
That  was  the  pull!  I  couldnt  leave  them !  Th^  suffered  enough  as  it 
was,  for  I  couldnt  earn  a  penny,  nor  th^  couldn't  earn  a  penny.  They 
had  strong  thoughts  at  one  time  of  taking  in  mansling,  but  we  hadn't 
enough  money  to  get  a  machine.  We  nadnt  sufficient  even  to  buy 
a  board—-'  Mangling  done  here'— although  that  might  have  been  adver- 
tised in  chalk  upon  the  shutter:  but  i&  machine  was  the  thing ;  let 
them  have  tried  all  they  knew,  they  couldn't  have  mangled  without  & 
machine.  Nor  would  the  washing  dodge  do,  for  they  ihadnt  a  tub. 
while  there  was  not  a  creature  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  who  would 
give  them  credit  for  a  ha'porth  of  soap.  I  tried  to  raise  money  on  my 
own  personal  seonrity;  but  that  was  no  go,  they  wouldn't  nave  it, 
although  I  offered  wem  anything  per  cent  And  thus  we  went 
muddling  on  week  after  week  and  month  after  month,— I  out  from 
morning  till  nidit  to  get  sufficient  for  a  meal,  and  they  at  home  more 
than  half  naked,  praving  for  my  success.  Sometimes  I  took  home  a- 
sLroence^  but  more  frequently  nothing.  They  knew  the  moment  I 
entJBred  whether  I  had  anythmg  for  them  or  not  If  I  had,  their  eyes 
brightened  up  like  brilliants  as  they  kissed  me :  if  not,  they  Idssed  me 
all  the  same,  and  I  heard  no  complaint  but  that  involved  in  a  sigh, 
which  they  would  have  suppressed  if  they  could." 

"  That  was  very  sad,  very  sad  indeed,"  observed  Valentine. 

"Sad!''  echoed  Horace,  ** there,  ir  you'll  believe  me.  I  was  some- 
times ready  to  go  and  crib  a  mutton-chop !— I  was  indeed !  And  I 
should  have  done  it  frequently,  when  I  saw  them  at  home  starving; 
I  know  I  should;  but  that  I  had  firmly  resolved  that  as  an  act  of  dis- 
honesty had  brou^t  us  to  that^  I  would  ner^,  while  I  lived,  be 
engaged  in  another." 

^r£nd  to  that  resolution  you  adhered?"* 

"  I  did,  and  ever  will  I  cannot  have  greater  temptations  than  I 
have  had,  and  I  know  now  that  I  can  resist  them." 

"But  why  did  you  not  apply  to  me  ?" 

*  Pride  was  the  first  cause,  inability  the  second.   I  was  too  proud  to 
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do  90  till  everything  was  gone,  and  by  that  time  yon  had  left  the  house 
in  which  you  used  to  live ;  and  I  suppose  they  thought  vou  did*nt  want 
to  be  troubled  with  me  at  all,  for  I  couldn't  persuade  them  to  give  me 
your  address." 

**  That  was  wrong  of  them ;  veiy,  very  wrong." 

"  Fortunately,  however,  soon  after  I  called,  which  was  not  till  every 
other  hope  was  withered  to  a  stalk,  I  managed  to  pick  up  a  few  six- 
pences by  assistinK  the  grooms  to  rub  theur  horses  down,  and  so  on, 
which  carried  me  for  a  long  time  over  the  ground ;  indeed  until  one  of 
the  grooms  turned  livery-itable  keeper,  when,  fanqying  that  I  knew, 
-perhaps,  something  about  a  horse,— and  I  flatter  myself  I  do,— he  did 
the  handsome,  and  put  me  on  a  cab,  which  suits  me  very  well,  and  I 
liave  been  at  it  ever  since ;  and  the  women  are  of  course  gatherine  to^ 
ther  a  little  flesh  again,  although  I  don't  suppose  that  the  old  lady  will 
ever  get  over  the  governor's  death.  How  ever  he  could  dream  of 
cutting  out  of  the  world  in  that  way  I  cant  for  the  life  of  me 
imagine.'' 

"  But  of  course  you  believe  him  to  have  been  insane  at  the  time  P  " 

"  Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,— and  if  s  useless  now  to  disguise  it, — 
he  was  never  in  his  right  senses  after  that  unblest  kidnapping  afiOur. 
His  mind  was  always  diseased,  always  wandering.  His  imagination 
was  always  on  the  rack.  He  was  continually  conjuring  up  some 
spectral  nonsense,  continually  fancying  that  his  brother  stood  before 
him.  But  that  which  hurt  him  more  than  all  was  the  fact  of  his  bro- 
ther having  left  him  the  whole  of  his  property  precisely  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred.  That  was  the  thin^;  that  was  his  real  death-blow. 
After  that  he  took  to  brandy,  of  which  he  drank  enormous  quantities : 
sufficient,  I  should  say,  in  a  week,  to  sew  up  a  whole  regiment  or 
soldiers.  But  it  never  made  him  drunk !  That  was  the  most  remark- 
able point  of  the  compass.  It  made  him  mad,  doubtless,  and  desperate 
in  ms  speculations,  Tor  of  all  the  extraordinary- there.  I  do  firmly 
believe  that  if  a  company  had  been  started  for  the  restoration  of  rott^ 
eggs,  he  would  have  taken  a  hundred  shares  at  a  premium.  However, 
he  is  gone,  and  perhaps  the  less  that  is  said  of  his  errors  the  better." 

''Well,''  said  Valentine,  "touching  your  present  position:  you 
must  be  doing  something  better  for  yourself  than  driving  a  cab.  Turn 
the  thing  over  in  your  mind,  and  let  me  in  a  day  or  two  see  you  again. 
If  there  be  any  kind  of  business  into  which  you  would  tike  to  enter,  let 
me  know,  and  if  I  see  the  slightest  prospect  of  your  being  sucoessftil, 
I'll  lend  you  sufficient  money  to  commence  with,  and  you  shall  under- 
take to  return  it  to  me  when  you  grow  rich.  In  the  mean  time,"  he 
continued,  writing  a  cheque  for  a  nundred  pounds,  "  give  this  to  your 
wife,  and  tell  her  to  hope  for  better  days." 

Tor  some  time  Horace  looked  as  if  unable  to  believe  what  he  heard ; 
.but  when  Valentine  shook  hands  with  Mm,  and  gave  him  the  cheque 
at  the  same  time,  his  feelings  of  gratitude  overcame  him,  and  he  burst 
into  tears.  f 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say! "  he  cried  at  length. 

"  Say  nothing,"  returned  Valentine.    "  Let  me  see  you  again  soon." 

Horace  wined  his  eyes  with  the  bow  of  his  cravat,  and  prepared  to 
depart ;  but  before  he  left  the  room  he  grasped  Valentine's  hand,  and 
with  the  most  intense  earnestness  and  feeling,  said,  ''In  the  names  ot 
mypoor  wife  and  mother,  I  thank  you." 

Valentine  firequently  saw  him  uter  this.  He  assi^Jied  him  in  every 
ipossible  way,  and  Horace  lost  no  opportuni^  of  evincing  his  gratitude. 
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He  pnrcliased  for  him  the  lease  of  some  livery-stables,  which  were  & 
souroe  of  considerable  emolument,  and  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
him  prosper  by  virtue  of  indefatigable  zeaL  And  to  Valentine— wba 
gloried  in  acts  of  benevolence — it  was  a  high  jpratification  indeed, 
^eing  exceedingly  wealthy,  he  had  the  power  at  his  command  to  do  an 
immense  amount  of  good,  and  he  never,  permitted  an  op]>ortunity  for 
the  exercise  of  that  power  to  escape  him.  The  more  happiness  he  im- 
parted to  others,  the  more  hanpy  ne  felt  He  was  esteemed  by  all  who 
Knew  him:  he  was  honoured,  beloved.  With  his  beautiful,  devoted 
Louise,  his  sweet  children,  his  good  mother,  and  Uncle  Jolm— who  was 
always  in  a  state  of  rapture,  and  seldom,  indeed,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  without  a  child  upon  his  knee— he  continued  to  live  in  the 
purest  eigoyment  of  healtli^  wealth,  honour,  and  peace. 
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